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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE KINGS OF MANDALA, 
AS COMMEMORATED IN A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 


NOW FIRST PRINTED IN THE ORIGINAL TONGUE. 


By FITZ-EDWARD HALL, D.C.L. 


Presented to the Society October 17, 1860. 


In the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, Pp 437- 
443, an English rendering will be found, executed by Captain 


Fell, and published posthumously, of the record here presented in 
its own terms and translated anew. But Captain Fell, it should 
appear, had not seen the first, thirty-ninth, and forty-fourth stan- 


zas, and that which follows the forty-eighth, agreeably to the 
numbering of the inscriptionist. As for the rest, his labors in 
connection with the monument under notice were manifestly cut 
short by his death. This inference is, indeed, fully authorized 
by the fact that his version of the original was left unaceompa- 
nied by any commentation ; whereas a land-grant, forming part 
of the same paper with that version, is annotated in copious de- 
tail. Except for the circumstance of his untimely decease, many 
of the laxities with which his interpretation of the ensuing text 
is justly chargeable, as it stands, would also, perhaps, have un- 
dergone redress. 

Sir Henry Sleeman, in the August number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, has discoursed at length 
on the historical, or postmythical, princes of Mandala, on the ba- 
sis of native documents. These documents, as might be antici- 
pated, exhibit a liberal element of the incredible. They consist 
of two manuscript works in the Hindi language, of anonymous 
authorship. Copies of both are in my possession. One of them 
is considerably more specific than the other; and they are not 
seldom irreconcilable. As, however, we have to do so largely, 
in these accounts, with palpable fables, it matters little that they 
contradict each other. Solely with a view to bring forward a 
specimen of the manner in which the Hindus associate fact and 
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fiction, do I consent to dwell, for a few moments, on suci a sorry 
substitute for sober chronicles. 

According to my vouchers, the earliest among the modern 
rulers of Mandala were Haihaya Rajputs, of the lineage of the 
thousand-armed Arjuna. A story is current—all cireumstantial- 
ity discarded—that, in the days of Nizam Shah, a copper-plate 
patent, emanating from one of them, and bearing the date of 
Samvat 201, or A. D. 143, was exhumed and deciphered. Their 
seats of government were Manipura, Champavati, and Mahish- 
mati; now known as Ratnapura, Lanji, and Mandala. This 
group of families having become extinct, the Gonds obtained the 
ascendant. 

At the period when the Gonds predominated, the lord of Ma- 
hishmati repaired to Amarakantaka for the purpose of ceremo- 
nial ablution. Attached to his train, in some ministerial quality, 
was one Yadava Raya, a Kachhwaha Rajput of Khandesh. Once, 
at midnight, while the rest of the camp slumbered, Yadava was 
doing duty as sentry. Suddenly there passed by, in the dark- 
ness, without speaking, two Gond men and a woman of the same 
race, as they were in seeming. And then came a monkey, bear- 
ing in his hand the feather of a peacock. ‘his he threw down, 
and followed the wayfarers. Yadava’s turn of watch having ex- 
pired, he slept; when, in a vision, Narmada, the impersonation 
of the river so-called, stood before him. The men and the wo- 
man whom he had taken for Gonds were not so, she informed 
him, but Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita; and the supposed ordin- 
ary monkey was Hanumat. Yadava’s fortune was to be most 
propitious; for those sacrosanct beings rarely show themselves 
in the Iron Age. On his pressing Narmada for more definite in- 
dications, she reminded him of the feather dropped by the mon- 
key. Peacock-feathers are worn on the head by Gonds; and 
the omen which he had witnessed was significant. Accession to 
the headship of the Gonds was destined as his lot. He was to 
visit Gadha, the chieftain of which place was a Gond. Him he 
should succeed eventually, by voluntary demission of power. A 
Brahman of Ramanagara, cherisher of a perpetual fire, would 
aid him with counsel. Yadava, his end achieved, was to enter- 
tain this Brahman as his premier. 

In the course of a few days, Yadava resigned his place near 
his master and bent his steps to Gadha. On conferring with the 
Brahman who had been designated, he was advised to engage 
himself, as an attendant, to the King of Gadha. This he did, 
and by and bye insinuated himself into the entire confidence of 
his new lord. Arrived at the dignity of treasurer, he was joined 
by his family from Khandesh. The King, who had but one 
child, and that a daughter, proposed to contract her to Yadava, a 
widower, on presumption. To this overture Yadava excepted, on 
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the ground of caste. Sarve Pathaka, the Brahman before spoken 
of, was applied to for his opinion. It was favorable to the match, 
on condition that the couple should never eat together. To this 
condition the King signified his assent; and the nuptials were 
celebrated. Upon this, the King, who was well stricken in years, 
abdicated, retaining the revenues of five villages for his mainte- 
nance; and Yadava reigned in his stead. His enthronement is 
adjudged to the Samvat year 415, corresponding to A. D. 357. 
Sarve Pathaka was installed as prime minister; he and his em- 
ployer solemnly obtesting Narmada to their compact, and impre- 
cating perdition, each on his own family, in the event of their 
descendants’ ever being embroiled. By gradual extension, the 
kingdom expanded so as to skirt the river Hiran in one direction, 
and, in another, the Gaura. Yadava, after enjoying royalty for 
five years, died, and was succeeded by his son Madhava. Seve- 
ral of Sarve Pathaka’s progeny served the chiefs of Mandala in 
course. To them the clan called Bhar Vajpeyi is said to trace its 
origin. 

Karna, it is stated, founded the city of Karanbel. But of this 
I have very grave doubts. It is to be referred, much more pro- 
bably, to a Karna of a different dynasty. Karanbel lies a few 
miles from Jubulpoor. I have explored its ruins. Madana Sinha 
is, further, mentioned as builder of the Madana-mahal, like- 
wise near Jubulpoor. ‘There is no reason why he may not have 
been so. The erections and conquests of other of the poteutates 
in question are specified with some minuteness. ‘The towns and 
fortresses enumerated have mostly, if not all, been verified. In 
subjugation, Sangrama was signally successful. A list is given 
of two and fifty strong-holds which he compelled to yield him 
obedience. 

Durgavati, the lady especially commemorated in the following 
pages, was daughter of the Chandel chief of Mahoba. As queen 
regnant, her husband having demised, she ventured on a foray 
against Bhelsa. In reprisal for this incursion, A’saf Khan was 
sent, by the Emperor Akbar, to chastise her hardihood. At the 
time when she and her son were slain, the latter had advanced 
to his eighteenth year.' 

Having extracted from my manuscript materials about all that 
they contain of interest, I turn, for a single matter, to the histo- 
rian Farishta. ‘“ Pending a very sharp engagement,” says this 
writer, “the Queen was wounded in the eye by an arrow, and 
desisted from the conduct; and, with an extreme sense of honor 
as to being captured, resolving to die, she took a scimitar from 
her elephant-driver, and put an end to her existence.”* A’saf 
Khan, after her death, moved on to attack the fort of Choragarh,? 
where her young son was in hiding. In the tumult of the assault, 
= heir apparent “ perished beneath the hands and feet of the 
throng.” 
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A lineal descendant of the magnates with whom this paper is 
concerned, having been found implicated in the mutinies, was, in 
the autumn of last year, exploded from before the mouth of a 
cannon, at Jubulpoor. This man left an only son. His family 
would, otherwise, have terminated with his own death. The mis- 
creant had concerted a plan of smothering every Christian that 
should fall into his hands, by enclosing the head of the victim in 
a bag of powdered chillies. When apprehended, he had about 
his person a pious formula of commination, which may be repro- 
duced in these words: “Close the mouth of the tale-bearers, 
chew up the back-biters, trample out the wicked, exterminatrix 
of our foes. Slay the English; reduce them to dust, Mother 
Chandi. Let not the enemies escape, or their children, destruc- 
tive lady. Protect S'ankara; keep thy slave. Hearken to the 
cry of the humble. Victory to Mother Halaka! Eat up the im- 
pure; delay not, Mother. This moment, speedily, devour our 
foes, O Kalika.’4 

The inscription now to be given is incised on a stone which 
lies at Ramanagara, in Mandala. As I have had no opportunit 
of inspecting the monument itself, I have had to be satisfied wit 
fac-simile impressions, taken by rubbing. 


INSCRIPTION. 
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* The original has 4T:, which I have not hesitated to alter. 
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* In the Sanskrit, the visarga is omitted: clearly by error of the engraver, or of 
his exemplar. 
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TAT: AAT 23 0 
fee 


* Ihave never before met with firq for fitfs; and it may be a mistake. The 
dictionaries have only the latter, in the sense of ‘wall’ Metrically considered, 
either will here answer, as being a trochee. 
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~ ~ Ae 
~ = 


4 ‘ 


Tar! 


* For tava ; perhaps not by the intention of the versifier. Tata is not 
required by prosody ; and it is exceedingly rare, if not wholly unauthorized. 

+ This couplet stands, on the stone, below the rest of the inscription, to the left 
hand. It has no number ; and I have assigned its place by conjecture. 

t The stone has S-71°. But the author, with due regard to quantity, wrote as 
1 have corrected. 
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TRANSLATION, 


Glory to the auspicious Ganes‘a! The auspicious Trivikra- 
ma,® the beautiful, bears sway. 

1. Salutation to thee, Vishnu, who, though, as if in thy entire- 
ty, manifoldly manifested, art yet assuredly unapprehended in 
any thy real nature’ whatsoever. 

2. In the country of Gadha’ was a monarch, Yadavaraya; a 
sea of virtuous qualities. His son was Madhavasinha; from 
whom sprang Jagannatha. 

3. Of him was born Raghunatha. His son was Rudradeva; 
and his son was Viharisinba. Narasinhadeva was his offspring. 

4, His son was Stiryabhanu; and his son was Vasudeva. Of 
him was born Gopalasahi; and of him, Bhiipalasahi. 

5. From him issued Gopinatha; and from him, King Rama- 
chandra. The son of Ramachandra was Suratanasinha, so called. 

6. Hariharadeva was his son. Krishnadeva was his. Of him 
was born Jagatsinha; from whom originated Mahasinha. 

7. Of him came Durjanamalla. From him sprang Yas‘ah- 
karna ; and from him, Pratapaditya. Of him was born Yas’as’- 
chandra. 

8. His son was Manoharasinha. Govindasinha was his; and 
from him proceeded Ramachandra; and from him, Karna: then, 
from him, Ratnasena.§ 

9. Of him came Kamalanayana ; and his son was King Nara- 
harideva. Of him a son was born, Virasinha’ ; who procreated 
a duteous son, Tribhuvanaraya. 


* Is fat, for ‘white, ‘light? allowable in place of fat‘ The former is by 
no means uncommon in inscriptions, even where, as in this, the first and last sibil- 
ants are carefully discriminated. 
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10. From him was derived Prithwiraja. From him sprang 
Bharatichandra. His son was Madanasinha; and from him 
Ugrasena had his descent. 

11. Ramasihi was his son ; and from him issued Tarachandra. 
Of him was born Udayasinha: of him, Bhanumitra, as was his 
name. 

12. His son was Bhavanidasa; and of him S‘ivasinha was the 
heir. His son was denominated Harinarayana; and his son was 
Sabalasinha. 

13. Rajasinha was his son; and of him was born Dadiraya.” 
His son was Gorakshadisa ; who begat Arjunasinha. 

14. His son was Sangraimasahi; an exterminating fire! to his 
foes, as of they had been masses of cotton-wool: on the radiance 
of whose grandeur being spread abroad, the midday sun became 
like a mere spark : 

15. By which king, when he had reduced the orb of the earth, 
two and fifty fastnesses were constructed; indestructible from 
their excellent fortifications—which were like adamant, and pos- 
sessed the firm strength of mountains—and because of their 
water. 

16. Of him, gem of princes, King Dalapati was the son; of 
unsullied glory : to hymn forth whose fame the lord of serpents 
hoped that all his mouths would enduringly remain : 

17. To the dust of whose feet—since his hand was constantly 
moist with the water of bounty,! and as he was diligent in the 
remembrance of Hari, a refuge to those who were brought under 
his authority, and a guileless guardian of his dependants—even 
people infected with the quality of passion continually had re- 
course. 

18. His consort was Durgavati; in sooth the increase of for- 
tune to suppliants; accumulated holiness actually personified ; 
the very bound of earth’s prosperity. 

19. This Purandara™ of the circuit of the earth having de- 
mised, Durgivati consecrated on the seat of royalty their son, of 
three years of age, the illustrious Viranarayana, so called. 

20. By whom, Durgévati, of repute blazoned throughout the 
triple universe, the whole earth was rendered as it were another; 
by interminable glittering Hemachalas," in its stately golden 
edifices; by seas untold, in its abundance of valuable jewels 
everywhere tossing about; by innumerable Indra’s'® elephants, 
in its herds of spirited elephants : 

21. Who, Durgévati, with her daily occupation, which consis- 
ted in unceasing donations of millions of horses, elephants, and 
pieces of gold,” depreciated, in semblance, by her exalted celeb- 
rity, the universal honor of Kamadhenu.® 

22. Mounted on an elephant, in person, and by force overmas- 
tering, in many a battle, prepotent adversaries, ever studious for 
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the safeguard of her subjects, she superseded, to all appearance, 
the protectors of the regions.!" 

23. Appropriating, no less than the tribute of kings, their 
illustrious world-diffused splendor, he, the fortunate Viranira- 
yana, as was his appellation, of renown illimitable, entered on 
adolescence. 

24. Subsequently, some time having elapsed, A’saf Khan, with 
an army,” was deputed by King Akbar,*! Puruhita™ of the 
earth, all but compeer of Partha,” for the purpose of levying a 
contribution. 

25. At the close of an engagement, by this great warrior—a 
Bhima in prowess, whose armaments depressed the face of the 
earth—Durgavati, though she had vanquished his entire army, 

26. Being vexed with countless hostile arrows, clove her own 
head, in an instant, with a sword in her hand, as she sat on her 
elephant ; whereupon she penetrated the solar sphere, as did her 
son.*4 

27. Then was inaugurated the younger brother of King Dala- 
pati, Chandrasahi; an asylum to the lordless people; a treasury, 
so to speak, of magnificence ; the inextinguishable irradiator of 
his whole race; opulent in glory: 

28. Of the wives of whose antagonists the trees, with their 
thorns, snatched away the robes and laid hold of the tresses; 
while they, the ladies, exhibiting conflagrations in the sheen of 
their persons suddenly exposed, consumed them, the trees, with 
their sighs; and ever, from very wretchedness, they wore the 
bark of shrubs for clothing. Z'hus, in the forests, did they, in a 
manner, wage strife with things immovable.” 

29. Of this monarch a son was born, King** Madhukarasihi 
—as, of S‘iva,?? Shanmukha**—of honorable note; as if a recep- 
tacle of noble greatness : 

30. By the triumphs of whom—resistless in enterprise, as 
repelling® and destroying the impetuous and overweening, 
stricken deaf with the rushing torrent of the clamor of his drums, 
enough to drown the roar of huge compact cataclysmal rain-clouds 
newly come—achieved by the might of his arm, and applauded 
by multitudes of his lieges, the quarters, responsive, oftentimes, 
: this very day, manifestly cause shame to their eight presiding 

eities. 

31. The son of this king was the fortunate Premandriyana ; 
accomplishing, through his affluence, the desires of the pure; 
the collective lustre of the tribe of warriors; the incorporate 
energy of Smara; a domicile of good report; the exaltation of 
his family ; the complete estate of virtue; the measure of crea- 
tive cunning; a repository of merits; no path for reproach :*° 

32. Of whom—humbling and routing a whole troop of chief- 
tains, by the fresh dense surge of thousands of legions terrible 
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with serried phalanxes of most infuriate elephants redolent from 
the Vindhyas—-the adversaries, whose slumbers were straight- 
way broken when first they perceived Ais refulgent grandeur, do 
not even yet readily leave the caves of the mountains, though 
separated from their wives. 

33. Kings indeed presumptuous should be rigorously coerced 
on the battle-field: but one ought not to harbor animosity. Fame 
should be enhanced by performing meritorious acts, unremit- 
tingly, among the people: but one must not foster pride. Their 
wishes should, at all times whatever, promptly be granted to 
petitioners: but one must not wart to be catvenel™ Such, obvi- 
ously, is the duty of rulers in this world; and for the justness of 
these maxims the practice of Premasahi 7s an argument. 

84. Of him, the auspicious lord Premasahi, was born another, 
the illustrious lord Hridaya, as he was called; a source of hap- 
piness to the pious, and mighty like his forefathers : as arises the 
year; teeming with lunar days of numerous moments; whose 
appearance commences with the first day of the moon’s increase ; 
ever augmented by months growing with nycthemera ;* alter- 
nating with light and dark fortnights.* 

35. Thoroughly defending the entire world, this monarch es- 
pecially befriends the helpless ; as a cloud, rain equably as it may, 
yet irrigates most copiously the low places with its water : 

36. By which king have been assigned to Brahmans, with the 
prescribed formalities of grants on plates of copper, sundry villa- 
ges; begirt by lines of elegant gardens, rising with stuccoed 
dwelling-houses, inhabited by a substantial tenantry, provided 
with pellucid meres stocked with water-lilies, adorned with am- 
ple and frequent habitations of herdsmen, and with spacious 
tillage** round about : 

37. Which king keeps up all his vast domain: where, from 

oodly mansions, may be recognized diversities of enunciation ; 
which is eligible from its fine towns and palm-trees; delightful 
from attachment to the body of revealed and memorial law ; in- 
dependent of its border-lands ; captivating the heart by the pres- 
ence of proper roads; and easy of attainment only by .uen 
challenging admiration: and he is likewise conversant in the sci- 
ence of melody and the dance, with tts refinements.® 

38. The whole earth and all potentates are enclosed in the 
hand of lord Hridaya. By the same were traced, midway on a 
golden wall, as it had been fifty immense elephants. 

89. It has been no matter of surprise at all, that a minvte sta- 
tionary butt was transfixed by him, who, with his shafts, can 
sever, almost simultaneously, at quite distinct points, an arrow 
launched obliquely : 

40. Who, at the time of the chase, hunting on foot, has, all of 
a sudden, slain, with his bolt, a tiger assaulting from aloft, of 
forefront fearful as an enormous serpent’s, and formidable : 
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ere whom is this speech of Indra—when he was thus 
ken: 

‘Prithee tell ws, Jishnu,®* why thou art dejected :’ ‘ What! 
is it not known to you, worthy deities, that this King Hridaya 
makes, on the earth, of Brahmans, many S’atakratus?’” 

42. Of this lord of earth the queen is Sundari Devi; the abode 
of prosperity, as being, in effect, the wealth of merit, embodied: 

43. From whom are constantly obtained, by Brahmans,® ele- 
phants, beauteous as dusky clouds, with the copious ichor of 
their frontal exudation ; given with the water of donation*® ever 
at hand; precluding, to the needy, the cause of clustering mis- 
eries : 

44. Who shines, resplendent, throughout the world, with her 
fair fame ; earned, unceasingly, by endowments, in succession as 
ordained ; which endowments, finding, among the nations, - strait- 
ened scope for encomium, reached to heaven; giving. forth such 
effulgence as a hundred autumnal moons would realize : 

45. Who observes, without intermission, the holy ordinances, 
by innumerable conservatory liberalities,*° in the making of reser- 
voirs, gardens, ponds, and the like, entailing munificent gratuities: 

46. Who, establishing this fane, has enshrined therein Vishiu, 
S’‘ambhu, Ganes’a, Durga, and Tarani."! 

47. Who is there capable of jitly eulogizing her, by whom an 
abode has been provided to the adorable S'ankara,® S’ridhara,* 
and others, deities as they are? 

48. Who, the queen, evermore pays worship to the gods—and 
to the comely Trivikrama‘as chief—in the Brahmans whom she 
employs in it, and by dispensing good cheer, by keeping jubilees, 
and by bestowing unmeted riches. 

—. Moreover, by the command of the king, the youthful Mri- 

avati** constantly brings various articles of food for oblation to 
uradwit.*® 

49. Surpassingly victorious is the lord King Hridaya, and pre- 
eminent in power by his clemency; even as the moon, with its 
beams, subdues by the force of gentleness. 

50. At his behest, the clerkly Jayagovinda—son of the learned 
Mandana, of favorable repute, versed in the exegesis of the 
Mimansa, a master of dialectic, and proficient in expounding the 
sacred oracles and their supplements—has composed, in epitome, 
this account relating to the sovereigns of his lineage. 

51. By dexterous artificers, named Sinhasahi, Dayarama, and 
Bhagfratha, this temple was constructed. 

52. On the day of Vishnu,* in the light fortnight of Jyeshtha, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-four, this 
record was transcribed by Sadis'iva, and engraven by these 
skillful artisans aforesaid. 
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Friday, the 12th day of the bright semi-lunation of Jyeshtha, 
in the year of Samvat 1724. 


INDEX TO THE METRES IN THE FOREGOING INSCRIPTION. 


1, 7, 11, 18, 42, 45, 
46, 47, -—, 49, 51, Vaktra.” 
2, 4, 5, 6, 24. Arya. 
3, 8, 48. Giti. 
9, 16, 27, 29, 41. Pushpitagra. 
12, Upagiti. 
15. S‘alini. 
44, Avitatha.*8 
Priya. 
S'ubha. 
31, 34, 36, 37. S'ardilavikridita. 
Upendravajra. 
Dhriti. 
Taridhara. 
26. Smriti. 
28, 30, 32, 33. Sragdhara. 
Pramitékshara, 
Aupachhandasika, 
Vans‘astha. 
S‘ikharini. 


1. Durgavati underwent cremation sorhe ten or twelve miles from 
Jubulpore, between the Mandala road and the Nerbudda, Her tomb is 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. It is spoken of in Sir Henry 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 


2. Poona lithograph edition of Farishta, i. 481. This is the correct 
paging, and not 281, as is printed. I have collated four MSS. for the 
Persian of the passage under reference and its relative context; and | 
am unable to suggest a single reading, out of dozens, in supersession, 
at an improvement, of what I find in the lithograph. Evidently it was 
prepared with great care, if one may thus judge by synecdoche., 

3. This is in the pargana of Gadarward, District of Nursinghpoor, 
according to the prevailing official chorography of Central India. 

4, For the original of this precious production, which runs as below, 
I am beholden to the kindness of my friend Major Erskine, Commis- 
sioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. The language is rustic 
Hindi, and that of a very crude order. Still the Sanskrit scholar, at 
least with the aid of my version, will scarcely fail to divine the source 


of many of its expressions. 
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5. A title of Vishnu. Its import, according to the Puranas, is given 
in the dictionaries. For an explanation of the Vaidika Vishnu’s three 
steps, see a passage, cited from Durga A/charya, in Dr. Muir’s Matapa- 
riksha, Part the First, p. 105 of the Sanskrit. Also see Prof. Wilson’s 
Translation of the Rig-veda, i. 58, 54. 


6. Such, or ‘very essence, pdramarthikam sadripam, appears to be 
the most preferable rendering of itthambhava; aterm which, among the 
grammarians, has served as a theme of most voluminous contention. 

The various significations of ittham, and of its synonyme tatha, have 
not as yet, to my knowledge, received much consideration. The latter 
obviously implies ‘seasonableness,’ in this couplet : 

Shad-dars'ana-samuchchaya, 21. 

In fact, the precise shade of meaning borne by tatha seems frequently 
to depend entirely on the requirements of the context. But even the 
natural transition of its import from ‘so’ or ‘ thus’ to ‘ conformably,’ and 
thence to ‘ rightly,’ ‘ well,’ ‘as desired,’ may perhaps lead to a correct 
apprehension of the Bauddha Tathagata, convertible with Sugata, or 
‘the departed in peace.’ Cf. Mirabar hoc si sic abieret. Terent., Andr., 
I. ii. 4. If this explanation of Zathdégata be inadmissible, we may, by 
the analogy of other languages—as the Greek, in which ovrw; some- 
times stands for ¢«dio#;—take its element fatha to intend ‘easily,’ ‘ with- 
out impediment :’ or, ‘notoriously.’ Another strictly derivative sense 
of which this particle is susceptible is ‘for good and forever,’ ‘ conclu- 
sively,’ ‘in perpetuity :’ he passed away not to return, Or, ‘just as he 
was ;’ that is to say, absolved from the necessity of renewing his earthly 
existence. 


7. A region whose extent is not yet determined with any certainty, 
but which included more or less of the present District of Jubulpore. 
Four miles to the 8S. W. of the city so called lies what is now the village 
of Gadha; a place which is supposed to have been, in former times, the 
capital of the kingdom mentioned in the text. 

8. This name and the last, with the connective that couples them, are 
fused, by Captain Fell, into the portentous combination “ Karnotha- 
ratnasena.” 

9. Sir W. HI. Sleeman transposes Virasinha and his sire. 

10. He is referred to in the Baghela-vans‘a-charita, chapter iv. In 
his time Baber sat on the throne of Delhi. 
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11, Literally, ‘conflagration at the end of the world.’ 


12. “Solemn donations are ratified by pouring water into the hand 
of the donee.” Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 259, foot-note. 


13. A name of Indra: ‘the spoiler of the cities’ of his foes. 

14, ‘The golden mountain ;’ Meru. 

15. Represented, in order to secure an equivoque, by an epithet signi- 
fying ‘mine of precious stones.’ 

16, The original has swargis‘a, ‘lord of paradise ;? one of Indra’s 
appellatives. 

17. Suvarna, in the Sanskrit; the name of a weight and of a coin. 
For its definition and value, see the As. Res; (8vo. edition), v. 93: also 
Prof. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (second 
edition), i. 47, foot-note. 


18. The ever-beneficent cow of Hindu fable, who gratifies every desire. 


19. In the original there is an intention to palter with the expressions 
prajé and loka. 

20. This, and not ‘ powerful,’ is, I think, here the designed sense of 
balavan, by a strain. 

21. In the Sanskrit, Akabara. Just before we also have, partly as 
being unavoidable, A’sapha Khana. ; 

22. A title of Indra: ‘the much-invoked.’ 

23. The same as Arjuna. Partha is the matronymic of Pritha. 


24, To entitle either the queen or the heir apparent to such a desti- 
nation as he has assigned them, the poet may be suspected of having 
taken one of the liberties of his craft. S/ridhara Swamin—while anno- 
tating the Bhagavata-purana, vi. 10, 33—cites the following apposite 
scripture, but without supplying means for its verification : 

‘ These two persons notoriously rend and enter the disk of the sun: 
the contemplative superannuated ascetic, and the that is slain in battle, 
affronting the foe.’ 

Captain Fell englishes the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth stanzas in 
these words: “Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who 
made the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated 
his foes by his dreadful valor, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his 
adversary’s arrows. Durgavati, who was mounted on an elephant, sev- 
ered her own head with the scimitar she held in her hand : she reached 
the supreme spirit, pierced the sun’s orb (obtained salvation).” 


25. As following a different classification of natural objects, we should 
here say, but only as an approximate equivalent, ‘inanimate.’ 

26. In the expansiveness of the original, ‘the lord of the face of the 
earth,’ 
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27. Word for word, ‘the burner of Smara,’ one of the names of the 
Hindu Eros, signifying ‘remembrance.’ The story of his destruction by 
S/iva’s frontal eye cannot require repeating. 


28, ‘The six-faced:’ Kartikeya, the god of war. 


29. Vidhuta; a very common, yet solecistic, form of the past parti- 
ciple, for vidhita. In the thirty-second stanza it occurs again. 


30, Many Hindu writers, particularly the later, greatly affect this 
species of delineation by similes. An extract from the description of the 
heroine of Subandhu’s novelette may not unaptly be introduced as a 
longer specimen in the same style: ‘As it were, a picture on the wall of 
versatile life, the rendezvous of the daintiness of the triple universe, the 
alchemical master-remedy of the archmagician Youth, the ideal of erotic 
conception, a lodgment of joyousness, Cupid’s ensign in the conquest 
of the three spheres, the realization of fancy, the rebuke of Love, a 
magistery to brace the senses, the fascinating energy of the Heart- 
agitator, the native pleasure-ground of beauty, chief chamber in the fane 
of good fortune, the fountain-head of pulchritude, the perfection of soul’s 
attracting incantations, the sight-deluding quality of Passion the con- 
juror, Prajapati’s creation for the allurement of the threefold world.’ 

For the original, see my edition of the Vasavadatta, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica; pp. 64-67. In the Sanskrit, every clause of this passage is ac- 
companied by the quasific particle iva. 

$1. Thus far this stanza gestates with puns. Under my obstetrication 
into English, they have fallen still-born: no loss of consequence. 


32. More scrupulously, ‘ hemeronyktia.’ 


33. The sense may be, ‘taking its departure during the currency of 
the dark fortnight ; agreeably to the reckoning which obtains to the 
south of the Nerbudda. 


34. Urvard. Its resemblance to the dgovga, ‘fruitful plain,’ of Homer 
and Hesiod may, or may not, be accidental. 


35. The equivoques with which this stanza is studded are quite un- 
translatable ; except a few at the end, which are printed in italics. What 
is meant, in the terminology of Hindu music, by sthana, dharma, and 
marga, | am at a loss to say. The last is, perhaps, ‘ mode.’ 

I understand, by the word kinnara, ‘a man provoking admiration ;’ as 
the context should seem to exact this acceptation, the etymological : 
kim implying ‘surprise,’ favorable or otherwise. Kshira Swamin and 
Lingaya Siri, in their scholia on the Amara-kos/a, allege that ‘a low 
man’ is also imported by this compound. As designating the celestial 
songsters, | would suggest that ‘or’ interrogative rather represents its 
first member. Compare, on this theory, the kindred derivation of vanara, 
‘a monkey literally, ‘ whether a man 


36. Being interpreted, ‘the conqueror ;’ a name of Indra. 
37. A hundred hippocausts are said to raise the mortal that offers 


them to the rank of Indra; who is, accordingly, agnominated s/atakratu. 
The drift of the text is, that Hridaya’s favor he the priesthood was sig- 
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nalized by such munificent liberality as to enable Brahmans, through 
the performance of meritorious ceremonies, to endanger the stability of 
the rank of Indra himself, the lord of heaven. 


38, Analytically, ‘Titan-foes of the earth ;’ and the foes of the Titans 
are the gods. The result is, ‘ terrestrial deities.’ 


39. See the note on the seventeenth stanza. 


40. An explanation of this technicality will be seen in Colebrooke’s 
Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, pp. 274 and 334. 


41, S‘ambhu is S‘iva; Tarani is Surya, or the sun. 

42. Or ‘the propitious: a name of S‘iva. 

43. The possessor of S/ri;’ that is to say, Vishnu: S’ri, or Lakshmi, 
being his wite. 

44. King Hridaya’s daughter, probably. No mention of her is found 


elsewhere. 
A note on this distich has been given above, after its original. 


45. Or Murari, etc.; ‘the enemy of Mura: an epithet of Vishnu, 
who slew a demon so called. 


46. With the astrologers, this day is the next after that so called by the 
theogonists: for, according to the Padma-purdna and the Brahmanda- 
purana, the eleventh of the fortnight is the prime favorite of Vishnu, 
who is its regent. The second numeral of what I now read 12, at the 
end of the inscription, is very indistinct. To ensure certainty, it was, 
therefore, necessary to resort to computation. The result is, the satis- 
faction of knowing that ‘ the clerkly Jayagovinda’ followed the astrolo- 
gers. The date in the text answers to the fifth of June, A. D. 1667, 
N.S. 

For convenience of reference, I subjoin a list of the tutelars of the 
days of the lunar fortnights; for both which they are the same. 

Fire. 9th. Gauri. 
Brahma, 10th. Yama. 
Gauri. llth. The Vis'we devih. 
Ganes‘a, 12th, Vishnu. 
The serpent tribe. 13th. Kama. 
Kartikeya. 14th. 
The Su. 15th. The Moon. 
S'iva. 
The pitri-gana, or bands of manes, preside over the conjunction. 


47. The heroic measure, according to its prescribed scheme, is stro- 
phic. Yet, as regards the adjacent pairs of its verses, all material devia- 
tions from the canons laid down in the S'ruta-bodha—such as, when 
the fourth syllable is long, of elongating, at pleasure, the fifth—are con- 
fined, usually, if not universally, to the third hemistich. This is the 
case, for instance, throughout this inscription, Thus: the first hemistich, 
conformably to the ancient rule, everywhere exhibiting an epitrite, in s/l. 
1, 46, 47, 51, and 52, the third ends, after a long syllable, with a fourth 
_— ; in sl, 13 and 45, with a dispondee; and, in s/l. 49, with a cho- 
riamb. 
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While usage allows greater freedom to at least the third hemistich of 
the heroic measure, in its latter half, than is accorded by the S’ruta- 
bodha, it refuses to avail itself of much of the liberty which that work 
"silently permits in the first halves of the distichs generally. The middle 
syllables are not found to be a pyrrhic in any of them; and the closing 
two, in the second and fourth, are never an iamb. 

M. Lancereau’s section on the s’loka, though correctly representing 
the intent of his author, does not, therefore, give an account of actual 
custom. See his Sroutabodha, p. 26. 

I here cite a portion of Professor Wilson’s first description of the 
Anushtubh measure, from p. 436 of the last edition of his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar: “Jn its most regular form, the first foot is any one except a tri- 
brach ; the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, cretic, or anapzest : the 
other two syllables are indifferently long or short.” But the first foot 
is also forbidden to be a dactyl; since it is the concurrence of two short 
syllables as the second and third that is to be avoided. Again, in the 
second and fourth quarters of the stanza, the second foot may not be a 
dactyl or a cretic, where an amphibrach or an antibacchic has preceded. 
Nor are the final two syllables arbitrary. The seventh is never short, 
in the first and third hemistichs, unless the fourth is so ; and, in the sec- 
ond and last hemistichs, it is, under no cireumstances, long. Other cor- 
rections of the description just cited, and integrations of it, may be 
et from what has been said above. Nor is it intimated, by Pro- 
essor Wilson, that the hemistichs of the half Anushtubh are not uniform. 

It was, thus, ill-advised, in a German editor, to prefer the reading : 


~ 


Three of my MSS. of the S'’akuntala have TH i which is, for more 
than one reason, most undoibtedly to be accepted. See Professor Boelit- 
lingk’s S’akuntala, pp. 4, 214, and 289, I have in vain searched 
the whole of Kaliddsa’s works for a similar license. Moreover, the 
older form is Ptiru, not Puru. Professor Wilson says that “the first 
vowel of Puru is short.” Translation of the Rig-veda, iii. 163, third 
foot-note. In the Vishnu-purdna it is so; where, by the bye, Puru’s 
brother is Ura, not Uru, contrarily to the learned translator. But we 
find Puru in the Bhdgavata, and also in the Rig-veda ; as Professor 
Wilson afterwards discovered. He does not, however, remark on his 
former error. 


48. The Avitatha, Narkutaka, and Kokilaka contain the same num- 
ber and the same disposition of feet: only the first has no cesuras ; and 
these pauses, in the last two, differ. Yet Sundara Upadhyaya, in his 
commentary on the Vritta-ratnakara, the Sugama-vritti, says that the 
Narkutaka and Kokilaka are two names for one measure. 

Colebrooke—Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 148—has inadvertently consid- 
ered the Avitatha and Narkutaka to be identical. The stanza which 
he prints is of the former metre, a “very uncommon” one, as he justly 
observes. In the Veda-stuti— Bhdgavata-purana, x, latter section, 
eighty-seventh chapter—a number of instances of it are to be seen, with 
one stanza in narkutaka and one in kokilaka, 

Saugor, March, 1858. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS 


PERTAINING TO THE 


PARAMARA RULERS OF MALAVA: 
THE SANSKRIT, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND REMARKS. 


By FITZ-EDWARD HALL, D.C.L. 


Presented to the Society October 17, 1860. 


THovuGH the kings mentioned in the memorials' under notice 
have already been made known to the world, yet the statements 
which have been put forth concerning their connection and suc- 
cession require to be rectified. Their names are subjoined. The 
comments which have been suggested With reference to them, as 
being by-matter, are added in the form of notes. 


Bhoja Deva. 
Udaydditya Deva.* 
Naravarma Deva. 
Yas‘ovarma Deva. 
Ajayavarman.? 
_ Vindhyavarman. 
Subhatavarman. 
Arjunavarma Deva. A.D. 1211-1215. 


Devapala Deva was reigning, as I have brought to light in 
another paper, in the year 1353 of our era, at Dhara. This city 
had been the royal seat of the last Bhoja, about three hundred 
years before; and likewise that of Yas’ovarman, in 1143. Jaya- 
varman dates one edict from Vardhamanapura;* and Arjuna 
publishes another at Mandapa.> But these two places may have 
served only for temporary residence.® 

The copper-plates containing the following inscriptions are de- 
posited in the library of the Begum’s school at Sehore in Bhopal, 
where I examined them in February of last year. 


On the Paramara Rulers of Malava. 
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Om! Glory to Virtue, the frontlet-gem of the four human 
ends !? 


1. May the Lord of the twice-born—gladdener of the world, 
from notoriously occupying the earth, in being as it were a 
shadow—bestow on you prosperity.$ 

2. May he, Paras’urama, be exalted ; penetrated by the Ksha- 
tras slain, in strife, by whom, in order to become donor of the earth 
to Bréhmans, the disk of the rising and declining sun has perma- 
nently acquired a coppery hue.® 

8. May Raima—who, in battle, allayed, with the water of Man- 
dodart’s tears, the fire of severance from the mistress of his life— 
be of avail for your welfare. 

4, May Yudhishthira be triumphant: whose feet even Bhima 
placed upon his head, and whom the founder of his race, the 
moon, framed, so to speak, in the similitude of himself, for gen- 
tleness.'° 

5. There was a sovereign, the auspicious Bhojadeva: the or- 
nament of the Paramara lineage; in glory, a Kansajit;" a man 
whose ploughs overpassed the face of the earth ;!* 

6. The moonlight of whose fame having irradiated the undu- 
lating ridges of the quarters, the lilies of the abundant renown 
of hostile princes became closed.!* 

7. From him sprang Udayaditya ; whose sole delight was con- 
stant enterprise ; of peculiar felicity as a champion ; and a source 
of infelicity to his antagonists ; 

8. By whose arrows, discharged in fierce destructive war, how 
many lofty monarchs, formidable with armies, were not extirpa- 
ted 

9. Of him was born King Naravarman: who clove the vital 
parts of Ais enemies ; sagacious in sustaining virtue; the limit 
of princes ;'° 
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10. Who, by shares'® of villages which he, every morning, 
himself bestowed upon Brahmans, rendered Virtue, one-footed 
as it was, multiped. 

11. Of him a son was born, Yas’ovarman, the frontlet of 
Kshatriyas. From him issued a son, Ajayavarman ; renowned 
for his conquests and fortune. 

12. Vindhyavarman was born as his son; at the head of he- 
roes, of well-omened birth, zealous in the extinction of the Gur- 
jaras,!” long-armed. 

13. Of whom, skilled in warfare, the sword, with its edge up- 
raised,'® as if to deliver the three worlds, assumed a triple edge. 

14. Subsequently, his high-born'*son, King Subhatavarman, 
affluent as Sutraman, persevering in religious duties, incited the 
earth to their observance: 

15. Of whom, conqueror of the directions, of sun-like lustre, 
the splendor, as it were a forest-fire, even to this day blazes, re- 
sounding, in Pattana*® of the Gurjaras. 

16. He having attained apotheosis,*! his son, King Arjuna, now 
sustains, with iis arm, the circuit of the earth, like a bracelet: 

17. Whose celebrity—since Jayasinha* took to flight in the 
war of his juvenile diversions—as it had been the laughter of 
the custodians of the quarters, extended in all directions : 

18. Who, a repository of the entire wealth of poesy and song, 
fitly relieved the goddess Saraswati of the burthen of her vol- 
umes and her lute. 

19. Who, possessing three descriptions of combatants,*4 spread 
abroad Ais renown as threefold. Else, how have the three worlds 
acquired their whiteness ??° 

he same, a sovereign exalted above all, in respect of the land, 
remaining over and beyond that bestowed by former princes, in 
the village of Hathinavara, on the north bank of the Narmada, 
in the district®* of Pagara, gives notice to” all imperial officers, 
to Brahmans—the eminent,” to the local village head-men,” to 
his people, and to others,— 

Be it known to you as follows: By us, sojourning at the holy 
station of the blessed Amares’wara,® after bathing at the junc- 
tion*! of the Reva and Kapila, at the sacred season of an eclipse 
of the moon, at its full in Bhadrapada, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and seventy-two, and after worshipping the adorable lord 
of Bhavanf,** Onkara,® the consort of Talend and the master 
of > discus ;** considering the vanity of the world, as thus set 
orth :— 

. ‘Unstable as the storm-cloud is this delusive primacy of earth. 
Sweet for only the fleeting moment is the fruition of objects of 
sense. Like a water-drop on the tip of a spear of grass is the 
vital breath of men. Ah! virtue is the sole attendant on the 
journey of the other world :’5— 
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Reflecting on all this, and electing spiritual recompense ; has, 
from motives of the greatest piety, with preliminary presentation 
of water, been granted, by patent; for enhancement of the merit 
and renown of our mother, our father, and of ourself; for dura- 
tion coexistent with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth ; 
to the family priest, the learned and auspicious Govinda S’arman, 
a Brahman; settled at the place called Muktavasthu ;* student 
of the Vajasaneya subdivision of the Veda ;** of the stock of Kas’- 

yapa,*? and of the three branches, Kas’yapa, A’vatsara, and 
aidhruva; son of the learned Jaitrasinha, grandson of the 
learned Somadeva, and great grandson of Delba, maintainer of a 
erpetual fire ;*° this land; of which the four boundaries are de- 
fined filled with fields containing trees together with mon- 
ey-rent, share of produce, house-tax,* ferry-tolls, impost on salt, 
and all other the like dues ; and with its hidden treasure and de- 
sits. 

Mindful hereof, the resident head man of this village, and our 
subjects dwelling here, being observant oi our behests, will deliver 
to him, Govinda S'arman, all charges, as they fall to be paid; 
namely, share of produce, taxes, rent in cash, and so forth. 

Moreover, knowing the requital of this meritorious act to be 
common, the coming occupants of our title, born in our line, or 
strangers, should admit and uphold this virtuous donation by us 
assigned. 

And it has been said : 

1. By numerous kings, Sagara and others, the earth has been 
odeeel. Whosesoever, for custody, at any time, has been the 
soil, his, at that time, has been the fruit of even the previous 
bestowment thereof.*® 

2. He who resumes land, given by himself or given by another, 
transformed to a worm in ordure, grovels there with his ances- 
tors. 

3. Thus does Ramachandra again and again conjure all these 
and future protectors of the glebe: ‘Universal to men is this 
bridge of good works, liberality, and to be guarded, by you, from 
age to age.’ 

4, Reckoning,“ accordingly, good fortune and human life to 
be as uncertain as a bead of water on the petal of a lotos, and 
conscious® that all this is appositely propounded, of a surety it 
behoves not men to cut short the repute of others. 

Done in the year 1272, on the fifteenth of the light fortnight 
of Bhadrapada, on Wednesday.*® 

This was executed by Madana, the king’s spiritual adviser, 
with the approbation of Rajasalakhana,® chief minister of peace 
and war.5! 

This zs the autograph of the great king, the auspicious Arju- 
navarma Deva. 

Engraved by Bapyadeva, clerk. 


| 
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TRANSLATION. 


* * * * * 


This same sovereign, exalted over all, in respect of Ubhuvo- 
saha,® in the village of Uttarayano, appertaining to Savairisole,™ 
advertises all royal officials, Brahmans—the eminent, the resident 
village head-man, his people generally, and others. 

Be it known to you as follows: After ablution at the holy 
station of Somavati, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the moon’s 
wane in A’shadha, the auspicious Arjunavarma Deva did grant, 
with prior presentation of water, to the excellent family priest, the 
learned Govinda, a ground-plot for a temple® to Dandadhipati,* 
extending as far as the boundary of the edifices’ on the main 
street, in “the city of Mabakala.® 

Likewise : by us ; sojourning at the fortunate Bhrigukachchha,® 
after bathing at the sacred season of a solar eclipse, at the change 
of the moon, in the dark fortnight of Vais’ akha, in the year 
twelve hundred and seventy ; and after worshipping the divine 
consort of Bhavani; considering the vanity of the world, ete. 
7 reflecting on all this, “anid electing spiritual reward; 
has, from motives of the greatest piety, -with initiatory gift of water, 
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beeu granted, by patent; to augment the merit and good name 
of our mother, our father, and ourself; for duration coexistent 
with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth ; to the domestic 
chaplain, the learned Govinda S‘arman, Brahman; settled at the 
place called Muktavasthu ; reader of the Vajasaneya Vaidika 
subdivision ; of the stock of Kas’yapa, and of the three branches, 
Kas'yapa, A’vatsara, and Naidhruva; son of the learned Jaitra- 
sinha, grandson of the learned® Somadeva, and great grandsou 
of Delha, who maintained a perpetual fire; even the entire vil- 
lage aforesaid ; of which the four boundaries are defined; filled 
with fields containing trees ; together with money-rent and share 
of produce, with house-tax, including all dues, and with its-hid- 
den treasure and deposits. 

Mindful hereof, the local head-man of this village, and our sub- 
jects here abiding, observant of our injunction, will disburse to 
him, Govinda S’arman, all charges, as they fall to be paid; to-wit, 
share of produce,®! taxes, rent in money, and the rest, the per- 
quisites of the gods and of Brahmans excepted. 


Done in the year 1270, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
dark semi-lunation of Vais‘akha. 

This was executed by Madana, the king’s spiritual guide, with 
the acquiescence of the learned and fortunate Bilbana, chief min- 
ister of peace and war. 


This zs the sign manual of the great king, the auspicious Ar- 
junavarma Deva. 


Incised by Bapyadeva, clerk. 


1. In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pp. 377 
etc., is a land-grant of Arjunavarman, edited and translated by the late 
Mr. L. Wilkinson. In a subsequent volume, that for 1838, pp. 736 etc., 
this gentleman writes, pointing to that instrument: “I was about to 
add translations also of the other two inscriptions: but, finding that 
they both correspond, word for word, with that a sent to you, in 
all respects but the dates—which are later, the one only by three, and 
the other only by five years, than that of the former inscription—and 
that they both record grants by the same Raja Arjuna, translations of 
them would be but an idle repetition.” But the correspondence is not 
so close as is thus asserted. e two inscriptions referred to are those 
now published. 


2. I now redeem the promise which I once made, to demonstrate 
that a mistake has been committed in throwing back Udayaditya to 
A.D. 618. Two facsimile copies of the Udaypur inscription, which I 
was at much pains in getting executed, have been of material aid to me 
towards arriving at a determination on this point. 
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The person for whom that wretched scrawl was indited calls himself 
a descendant of Udayaditya of Malava: but it is clear that, whether so 
or not, he knew nothing of Udaydditya’s family. The word qyatz7— 
rightly, —in the monument adverted to, is not the name of a 
king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom it notices. His son 
seems to be Gyata; for which grat has been printed ; the vernacular 
corruption, perhaps, of nominative of if such 
be the true reading, is an epithet of the doubtful Gyata, and, by no pos- 
sibility, an appellation. Udaydditya is represented as son of the last ; 
and he is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Samvat 1116, or S’aka 
981, i.e, A.D. 1059. For four hundred and forty-six years subse- 
quently, it is alleged, the Yavanas had been in the ascendant: and this 
term brings us to Samvat 1562, S’aka 1447—which should be 1427— 
or the year 4607—not 4669, as printed—of the Kali-yuga, i. e. A. D. 
1506 ; at which time the person at whose instance the inscription was 
written appears to have assumed some sort of authority. Six years later, 
in S’rimukha—an item wanting to Capt. Burt's copy—or A. D, 1513, 
he engaged in a pious transaction in honor of S‘iva. His name was 
Sagaravarman—metamorphosed, as printed, into 
styled Chanddeva, or Chandra Deva. Nor is S/alivahana given as son 
ot Udayaditya. 

More might be said on the present topic: but it is enough, if I have 
shown that we have here to do with a thing of no importance, abstrac- 
ted from its liability to beget error. See the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal for 1840, pp. 545 ete. 

Professor Eon, I am told, has accepted the inscription thus dispos- 
ed of, as sufficient voucher for antedating Udayaditya some four hun- 
dred and fifty years. It is scarcely credible. 

Udaydditya was, very likely, in power in A.D. 1059, however reluc- 
tantly we receive the word of such as Sagaravarman, or his historicaster. 

There is an inscription, still undeciphered, lying at Bhopal, in which 
occurs the name of Udayaditya. Its date is Samvat 1241, if I may rely 
on a blundering transcript of it. In another inscription, in the Bija- 
mandira, a temple at the same place with the record just spoken of, an 
UdayAaditya is mentioned, in a Sanskrit couplet, as having been king 
over Bhupala in the S‘aka year 1108, or A.D. 1186. The words are 


these : 

3. Mr. Wilkinson quietly assumes Jayavarman and Ajayavarman to 
be identical; though, in the inscriptions, each is said to have had a dif- 
ferent successor: the former, Haris‘chandra; and the latter, Vindhyavar- 
man. To reconcile the discrepancy resulting from this confusion, he 
resorts to the theory that Haris‘chandra “ was only a prince of the royal 
family, and, as such, became possessed of an appanage, and not of the 
whole kingdom.” This view, he thinks, is countenanced by the title of 
Tele being given to Haris‘chandra. The same term, however, but 
dropped in the English version, is applied to his father, Lakshmivarman ; 


‘ 
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who, it should seem, if not himself a king, was the eldest son of one. 
Mr. Wilkinson was unaware of this fact; not having seen, apparently, 
the relative inscriptions translated by Colebrooke. 

Speaking of Yas‘ovarman and Lakshmivarman, Colebrooke says, as 
touching the latter: ‘He did not become his successor: for Jayavar- 
man is, in another inscription, named immediately after Yas/ovarman ; 
and was reigning sovereign.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 303. But Colebrooke 
was unacquainted with the after-history of the family to which they 
belonged. 

As Lakshmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he was the first-born. His brother, Jayavarman, also speaks 
of himself as if a sovereign ruler. Lakshmivarman may have died while 
Harischandra was still a child, and Jayavarman have acted as regent on 
behalf of his nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved 
from him; if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is noticea- 
ble that Jayavarman granted away land, at one period, precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the'state. Possibly the extreme 
youth of his ward prevented his being named at that time. 

Lakshmivarman being mentioned, by his son, under the title of 
Tet, and not as king, it may be that he deceased during the life- 
time of Yas‘ovarman. Haris‘chandra designates himself in a similar 
manner, where he would certainly have called himself, without qualitica- 
tion, sovereign, had he laid claim to undivided power. His complete 
style, in fact, is that which his father used as prince regnant. Policy, 
or some other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right. It may, therefore, be conjectured that 
Jayavarman was still living in A.D. 1179. 

The words in which Haris‘chandra takes notice of his own accession 
are worthy of remark. Premising his ancestors, while he passes over 
his father, he mentions his uncle, and adds, of himself: TRAIT Team: 


miaizaraeratuad:., In other words, he acknowledges that he had 


‘obtained his supreme rank by the favor of this, the very last, ruler.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding this assertion, it will be observed that he does not 
unequivocally pretend to kingship. The delicacy of the distinction is 
truly Hindu. 

If the phrase atat-nate be designed to indicate the succession of a 
son to like dignity with his father’s, a strain is put on it as regards its 
application to Jayavarman, provided he was not a usurper. Haris‘chan- 
dra, in the body of his patent, does not say whose son he himself was : 
and, if he had done so, perhaps he could not have employed this for- 
mula with any more propriety; as I conceive that its strict tenor, in its 
most usual acceptation, is to mark connection between monarchs succes- 
sively in actual possession. 

Ajayavarman, being son of Yas‘ovarman, must have been brother— 
presumably, younger brother—of Lakshmivarman and Jayavarman. 
His son, or grandson, came to the chief power; bat how, remains to be 
discovered. Of offspring of Haris‘chandra and Jayavarman we hear 
nothing. 

Devadhara, entitled rdja-putra, or ‘ king’s son,’ is found as a subseri- 
bing witness to a donative instrument of Yas‘ovarman. This is all that 
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can be said of him at present. It may be that he was simply a Rajput, 
and not of the issue of Yas’ovarman. 

These speculations are founded, in part, on the presumption that the 
sons of Yas’ovarman were not independent masters of as many distinct 
territories. 

See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pp. 377 
etc.; and for 1838, pp. 736 etc. : also Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 
ii, 297 ete. 

Between Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman a King “ Amushya- 
yana” is interposed by Mr. Wilkinson, who mistakes an epithet for a 
proper name. This and several other misinterpretations are copied, 
without correction, by Mr. A. K. Forbes, in his Hds-méla, i, 114, 208. 

I am perplexed what to make of “ Wullal, the King of Oujein,” who 
is said to have been conquered by Kumarapala of Gujerat. Kumara- 
pala’s time was between A. D. 1142 and 1173. Can it be that Ballala— 
as I should spell the word—was another name of Jayavarman! See 
the Ras-mala, i. 184-187. 

That Naravarman ruled as early as A. D. 1107, we have the evidence 
of an inscription on marble, seen by Col. Tod. Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, i. 223, 226. 

4. TAA TATA : “from his abode at the auspicious Vardha- 
manapura :” an improbable idiom. Miscell. Essays, ii. 307,309. Cole- 
brooke’s facsimile of his original leads me to believe that the right 
reading is STaATAT ATA sa: ‘here, resident at the auspicious 
Vardhamanapura.’ The 7 is unmistakable ; and, as the ardhdkdra was 
not to be expected, there wants nothing, to bring out my wording, but 
the stroke which converts 4 into o. 

5. This is, probably, either the original, or the Sanskritized form, of 
the present Mandi. We have the same word, I presume, in Kath- 
mandu, usually derived from Kaéshthamandira, Whether mandapa ever 
means ‘city,’ I am unable to say. If it does, like patiana and nagara, 
its synonymes, it has come to be an appellation. Compare add; in the 
vulgar Romaic ’s tiv addy, Stambol, or Constantinople. 

6. Mr. Wilkinson errs in understanding that Haris‘chandra issues a 
patent “ from his capital of Nilagiri.” The document recites that Nila- 
giri was the district—mandala—in which the land alienated was situate. 


7%. According to Hindu conception, the purpose of life is fourfold : 
virtue, wealth, gratification of the senses, and final blessedness. I know 
of no warrant for considering the third, or #14, to imply “ love of God,” 
as Colebrooke explains it on one occasion. Digest of Hindu Law ete. 
(8vo. edition), ii. 382. 

There is something peculiar in the salutations of nearly all the edicts, 
hitherto discovered, of the later rulers of Malava. In one of the grants 
published by Colebrooke, we find “auspicious victory 
and elevation.” Another of them has ‘ auspiciousness, 
victory, and elevation.’ Colebrooke seems silently to have departed, 
here, from his facsimile. See his Miscell. Essays, ii, 307, 308. 
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8. Mr. Wilkinson changes to Imagin- 


ing the couplet to be pregnant with puns, he translates it in three differ- 
ent ways. The true sense which would come in place of that which he 
ranks as principal is, however, defeated by reading afafararmat; however 
we might then find something, in the verses, about eclipses of the moon ; 
the writer of them being assumed to hold the rational opinions of Bhas- 
kara A’charya concerning the cause of those phenomena. But it is 
impossible, on either lection, to extort from the passage anything appli- 
cable to the serpent S’esha. A 

The moen—but not here—is sometimes called or 
‘chief of the twice-born.’ Its primary emanation from the eye of Atri 
counts as birth the first ; and its extraction from the sea of milk, into 
which it was cast, is its second birth. 

The nineteen stanzas which commence my original are in every wise 
identical with as many at the beginning of the inscription translated 
by Mr. Wilkinson in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1836, pp. 377 etc. I write with a copy before me, in manuscript, taken 
from his facsimile. 

9. Such is a literal rendering of the scarcely less awkward original. 

Warriors who fall in battle are supposed, by the Hindus, to reach 
Paradise through the sun. 

Mr. Wilkinson, by two bold strokes, alters the Sanskrit entirely : and, 
after all, he entirely misapprehends the drift of his alteration. After 
correcting an obvious error of the press, qat for qaun, his reading 
will run thus : 


His English of this is in these words: “ May that Paras/urama, who 
gave to the Brahmans the whole earth, after it had become red as the 
settitg sun, being drenched in the blood of the race of Kshatriyas pros- 
trated in terrible conflicts, ever be praised.” I should be disposed to 
substitute as follows: ‘May he, Paras‘urama, be exalted; of whom, 
munificent, the earth—as measurable by the sun’s disk throughout the 
turns of the day—worn by Kshatras slain in strife, assumed a coppery tint.’ 

10. Mr. Wilkinson turns the plurals yat: and atat: of the original 
into duals, ut and qtzt. The latter are more nicely exact, in the 
article of grammar; but the former are held to be more respectful. 

11. Kansajit, ‘the conqueror of Kansa,’ is Krishna. As none, how- 
ever, but the initiated, will be likely to look into such a paper as the 
present, I may dispense with indications of this sort. Hence many of 
the historical allusions are also left unexplained. 

12, With the latter line of this stanza Mr. Wilkinson takes some- 
thing of a liberty, in transforming it to: 

Bhojadeva is thus made to have ‘ subjugated the face of the earth to 
its borders.’ The old rendering of the above is: “He traversed the 
earth, in victory, even to its ocean limits.” 
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18. The meaning is, that, since the influence of Bhoja reached to 
the ends of terrestrial space, all opposition vailed before him. 

There is a species of lotos which shuts at night-fall. 

In this couplet the earth is supposed to terminate in rugged declivities. 

Mr. Wilkinson alters to 

14. The second half of this couplet palters with several words, to 
this effect: ‘how many towering mountains, impregnable from their 
escarpments, were not eradicated ” 


15. Here, again, Mr. Wilkinson arbitrarily innovates, in putting 
for fE=1-, ‘broken’ for ‘cleft.’ 
The ‘limit of princes’ denotes their ne plus ultra. 


16, My authority for representing a by ‘share’ is an inscription 
published by me in another volume of this Journal (vi. 542 ete.). 


17. In the original, a7. And so the word seems to be written 
quite as often as TA. Still the latter alone is reputed correct. 


48. The Sanskrit is here peculiar; the idiom employed being of very 
questionable purity. 


19. This is the term which, as mentioned above, Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
motes to the name of a king. It is the adjective of aaarmmm, ‘son of 
somebody,’ an hidalgo, a eupatrid. 


20. Or Analavata; vulgarly, Anhilwaraé. Without much demur, 
we should so understand the word ; allowance being made for a fraudu- 
lent vaunt. But it would be just as permissible to render ‘ in the cities.’ 
The ambiguity of the Sanskrit looks as if intentional. 

According to Mr. Forbes, Subhatavarman contemplated an incursion 
into Gujerat, in the time of Bhima I, but did not carry his design into 
execution. His son, it is said, was more successful. Ras-mdld, i. 208. 


Mr. Wilkinson, at the cost of sense and grammar, puts ZaThreat 


for 
21. This implies a death of happy hopes; absorption into deity, and 
hence identification with him. 


22. The frivolous equivoques of the original appear sufficiently in 
the English, without the necessity of comment. 


23. There is a difficulty here: but, with the aid of Mr. Forbes, it 
may, perhaps, be solved. 

Jayasinha of Gujerat—taking for granted that he is intended— 
reigned in A. D, 1093-1142 or 1144; whereas A. D, 1210 and 1215 are 
among the ascertained regnal years of Arjunavarman. But Bhima I], 
whose date is A. D. 1178-1214, is called, in one inscription, “a second 
Siddharaja ;” Siddharaja having been the title of one of Jayasinha’s 
ancestors. May not Bhima have been popularly called “a second Jaya- 
sinha” also? If so, there was a taunting pan in Arjuna’s choos- 
ing to give him this designation, dropping the qualification of * second ;” 
since the real Jayasinha aggressed on Malava, took Dhara by storm, 
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defeated Arjuna’s predecessor, Yas‘ovarman, and carried him captive to 
Analavata. Rds-mdld, i. 66, 113, 114, 208. 

In the inscription which Mr. Forbes speaks of at p. 66, Jayasinha 
appears as conqueror of “ Wurwurk, the lord of Oojein ;” meaning 
Yas‘ovarman. _ ‘‘ Wurwurk,” (partly owing to the printer), stand 
for Varmarka, ‘the sun of Kshatriyas? What Mr. Forbes writes at 
p- 116 has not passed unnoticed. 

Col. Tod says that Siddharéja—his Siddharaya—took Naravarman 
prisoner, after seizing his capital. He adds that Siddhardja “ruled 
from Samvat 1150 to Samvat 1201.” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, i. 222. Greatly preferring to trust Mr. Forbes, I believe that 
Col. Tod has mixed up Naravarman with Yas’ovarman, 


24, That is to say, elephantry, cavalry, and infantry. In ancient 
times, chariots were added as a fourth arm. They must have been dis- 
used long before the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Wilkinson changes a to 77. 


25. Renown, in the Hindu typology, is of a white color. 

There is a play on the word warara, which means both ‘ whiteness’ 
and ‘ purity,’ ‘ fairness.’ 

These stanzas, which are in the pathyavaktra measure, are, even in 
Hindu estimation, of rather indifferent fabric. A number of their allu- 
sions, as being of commonplace occurrence, have been left unannotated. 
Alike in these verses and in the rest of the inscription, the engraver of 
the plate has here and there omitted a visarga, and has substituted the 
dental sibilant for the palatal. All errors of greater moment than these 
are specially pointed out. * 


26, Pratijagaranaka, in the original. I have remarked, in a previous 
paper (see this Journal, vi. 531, n. 38), on the word pattala, which I 
take to intend a canton or commune. That this term and pratijagara- 
naka are synonymes, I am indisposed to believe without further proof; 
especially since the latter is used as if it were the subdivision of a king- 
dom, next inferior to the mandala or province. See the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838, p. 737; and for 1836, p. 379. 

Sir H. M. Elliot, discussing the antiquity of the word pargana, as a 
geographical technicality, says that it is found so employed “ even on an 
inscription dated A, D, 1210, discovered at Piplianugur in Bhopal ;” and 
he adds a reference to the second of the land-grants just indicated. Sup- 
plemental Glossary, p. 186. Had Sir Henry taken the trouble to turn 
back a leaf, he would have seen that Mr. Wilkinson’s “ pargana” was 
only meant as a substitute for the Sanskrit pratijagaranaka. 


27. I here take prati to be a preposition; though, as such, it is su- 
perfluous in its place in the sentence. It may be a distributive prefix; 
and, in that case, must not stand independent. 


28. Colebrooke, in haste, twice renders bréhmanottaran by “ Brah- 
manas and others.” Miscell. Essays, ii, 303, 309. 


29. Pattakila, which, Colebrooke says, “is probably the Pattail of 
the moderns.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 303. Professor Wilson could scarcely 
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have remembered this observation, when he set down patil as the orig- 
inal form of the word, and wrote of it as follows: “the term is princi- 
pally current in the countries inhabited by, or subject to, the Marathas, 
and appears to be an essential Marathi word, being used as a respectful 
title in addressing one of that nation, or a Stidra in general: it may be 
derived from Pdt, a water-course, the supply of water being fitly under 
the care of the chief person of the village; or from Pat, a register or 
roll (of the inhabitants, etc.) of the village.” Glossary of India» Terms, 
pp. 407, 408. 

It is at least plausible to suppose that pattakida is a depravation, by 
metathesis, of pattalika. It may, then, be allied to pattala, ‘canton; 
which, likely enough, besides being the same with patala, was also writ- 
ten pattalad: as we have both pattena and patiana tor ‘city. 

If this’ be tenable, the jurisdiction of the pettakila may have been 
wider formerly than it is at present; though a functionary of this sort 
sometimes has, even in our day, three or four villages under him. 
Accordingly, by the phrase ‘pattakila of such and such village’ would 
be understood an officer holding certain authority over the shire of 
country in which it was comprehended. 

Otherwise, if we connect pattakila with patala, ‘the filing of suits,’ 
it may have denoted the magistrate presiding over a court of primary 
instance. 

There is still much to determine as to what is imported by pafta and 
several of its real or appareut conjugates, when employed relatively to 
matters judicial. 

30. This place has not been identified, any more than several others 
specified in this inscription and in that which follows. The phallus of 
Amares’wara lies to the west of Mount Paryanka, according to the 26th 
chapter of the Revd-mdéhadtmya. Mount Paryanka is son of Vindhya, 
in mythology. 

31. This junction is east of the Vaidtirya mountain, in Dharmaranya, 
at Siddhimanwantara. It lies to the north of the Reva, or Narmada. 
The Kapila takes its rise in the highlands of Khandesh, and disem- 
bogues opposite the temple of Onkara-mandhata, a little to the east of 
the “Churar.” It arose from the water used at a sacrifice performed 
by King Vasudana. Great is the merit of dying at the confluence of 
the Reva and Kapil4. Again: 

That is to say, so efficacious is the holiness of the Narmada, at all points 
throughout its length, that the very trees sprinkled by its spray are pro- 
nounced to be secure of future beatitude. Revd-mahdtmya, chapters 
1-15, et alibi. 

32. This is S’iva. 

33. In the original, the anuswdra is wanting over the last syllable of 
this word. Onkara, or ‘ the syllable Om,’ is, among the S/aivas, the 
sensible type of S‘iva; among the Vaishnavas, of Vasudeva or Vishnu. 
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34. 1 suspect that the engraver had before him, in his written exem- 
plar, await. He has cut amtatfad, which, though it cannot be 


called altogether inadmissible, is yet anomalous. 


%5. These verses I have translated in other inscriptions. Their me- 
tre is the Vasantatilakd. 


36, Colebrooke mistakes this expression, for TAT 
“to be fully possessed.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 308, 310. 


37. This name and several others to follow are misprinted in the first 
inscription published by Mr. Wilkinson. 
38. The white YVajur-veda. 


39. There are three such, named from Naidhruva, Raibha, and S/an- 
dila. The first is here denoted. . 


40. A’vasathika. Sec Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 305, foot-note 24. 


4&1. Chatuh-kankata-vis'‘uddha. This expression is found, among 
other places, in one of the inscriptions published and translated by Cole- 
brooke. But he forgets to translate it. Miscell. Essays, ii. 301, 305. 
The more common phrase is chatur-aghata-vis'uddha. Kankata, in the 
sense of ‘boundary,’ is not in any dictionary that I have been able to 
consult. 

42. Sa-vriksha-mélakula, Colebrooke resolves this combination 
into mala, ‘field,’ and kuda, ‘abode.’ He adds that “the passage may 
admit a different interpretation.” The hint proposed by Col. Tod is 
little to the purpose. Miscell. Essays, ii, 305, 306. 

In the note here cited, Colebrooke gives the Sanskrit word in question 
for ‘field’ correctly. But he considers kula to be annexed to it; thus 
lengthening it to mala ; for which there is no warrant. The last mem- 
ber of the compound is ékula, ‘filled.’ For this acceptation of the 
verb ula with the prefix d, as it is omitted in Professor Westergaard’s 
Radices Sanscritw, see my edition of the Vasavadattd, p. 249, first line, 
in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and the 
Das'a-riipaka, iii. 49. 

43. “Superior taxes.” Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, ii, 312. 
Both renderings are tentative. 


Mr. Wilkinson turns into 


44, Colebrooke calls a passage, almost word for word like this, a 
“stanza.” Miscell. Essays, ii, 306 ; where he refers to another reading 
of it, at p. 318 ibid. Neither of them can be reduced to any prosodial 


measure. 
The formula in the text has a number of shapes in prose: and it is 


not unusual to find something of the same kind in metre. One version 


runs thus: 
AT 
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‘To all future kings on earth, sprung from my race, or descendants 
of other monarchs, with hearts free from wickedness, I clasp my hands 
to my head, praying that they will uphold this my virtuous deed.’ 

I quote the ensuing verses from Colebrooke’s Miscell, Essays, ii. 311 : 


“This donation ought to be approved by those who exemplify the he- 
reditary liberality of our race, and by others. The flash of lightning 
from Lakshmi swoln with the raindrop, is gift ; and the fruit is preserva- 
tion of another’s fame.” 

This import, by the bye, cannot even be extorted from the Sanskrit. 
Colebrooke annotates: “I have here hazarded a conjectural emenda- 
tion; being unable to make sense of the text, as it stands, Perhaps 
the transcriber had erroneously written tundald tor tundild ; and the 
engraver, by mistake, transformed it into the unmeaning vandala, which 
the text exhibits. Lakshmi is here characterized as a thunder-cloud 
pregnant with fertilizing rain.” 

But the facsimile has, with tolerable distinctness: -==yarat, _I there- 
fore construe as follows: ‘This donation—a gift of fortune, fugitive as 
is the lightning’s flash, or as a bubble—and its fruit, and the preserva- 
tion of another's fame, should be respected by those who exemplify the 
munificent practice of our family, and by others.’ 


45. These four stanzas have often before been translated, and by my- 
self among others. The full intent of the first couplet is something 
more than I formerly apprehended. 


46. A common addition to the above is in these words: 


‘Then he is born in the insect tribe, and subsequently among out- 


castes.’ 
Similar denunciations are forthcoming in great variety. A selection 


of them is here presented : 


| 
‘Resumers of land-gifts are produced anew, in another birth, as black 
serpents, lying in arid hollows of trees, in the waterless wilds of the 


Vindhya.’ 
STAT 
‘Land appropriated inequitably, or inequitably caused to be appro- 
priated, burns, to the seventh generation, the usurper and his agent. 


at 
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‘Not by laying out thousands of gardens, nor even by ercavating 
hundreds of reservoirs, nor by the donation of ten millions of cows, is 


happiness assured to the confiscator of land.’ 
Menace and the converse are, in some cases, propounded together : 


‘By withholding after promise, or by usurping what has been bestowed, 
all the benefactions conferred since one’s birth become ineffectual. 

‘He, on the other hand, that grants away land will abide in the sphere 
of Brahma myriads of millions of cycles, or thousands of millions.’ 

But it is the sacerdotal class in especial which the priests would en- 
sure from dispossession : 


ofa 


* Poison, it is said, is not properly poison; but a Bralhman’s property, 
wrongfully occupied, is justly so denominated: for ordinary poison de- 
stroys but one; whereas the property of a Brahman, illegally appropri- 
ated, ruins one’s children and grandchildren, as well as one’s self.’ 


Te Te 
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‘ Trifling, in substance, as grass, is all the happiness of life, in this 
world of animation, transitory as the play of the clouds, Sensible of 
this, Jet that evil-minded person who longs to fall into the whirlpools of 
hell’s profound abysses deprive Brahmans of their patents.’ 

The superior virtue of maintaining’ ancient assiguments is thus insis- 


ted on: 


‘A gift outright involves no trouble; but long guardianship is bur- 
thensome. Hence the sages have declared that protection, as earning 
merit, surpasses alienation.’ 

Finally, the praise and the meed of liberality in general are quaintly 
delivered in these three stanzas : 


fad 
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‘Gold is the chief offspring of fire; the earth appertains to Vishnu ; 
and milch cattle are progeny of the sun. He, therefore, who gives away 
gold, kine, and land, bestows what will ensure him the benefit of the 
three worlds. 

‘For years as many as the roots of the stalks of all crops, and as the 
hairs of ail cattle, will that man be honored in the solar sphere. 

‘His parents clap their hands, and his remoter progenitors augment 
in vigor, saying: “A giver of land has appeared in our family, and 
will work its redemption. aid 


47. A portion of the stanza which here begins has been rendered by 
the Rev. Dr, Stevenson, and in a way which well exemplifies the sciol- 
ism of a certain section of Sanskrit scholars of the old school. His 
version is as follows: “Thus [departed he] who was nothing less than 
the friend of all (Vishnu), contemplating the goddess of eloquence and 
prosperity, as she resembled a drop of pure water resting on the leaf of 
the lotus ; and at the same time guarding the life of man.” Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for April, 1842; No. 
iv, p. 154. Dr. Stevenson’s original ended with aaraty-, to which he 
must have mentally subjoined g, in order to make out his * friend,” 


a. 


48, These verses likewise conclude one of the inscriptions published 
by Colebrooke. Where ihey have @ gat he finds a difficulty in his 
original, on which he remarks : “=, in the text, is an evident mis- 
take; it should undoubtedly be argu.” Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 313, 
foot-note. This positiveness is a little unfortunate ; as AUT sins against 
the metre, the Pushpitdgré. 

The inscription just now referred to is one of three, published in the 
original, with English versions, by Colebrooke, in his Miscell. Essays, 
ii, 297-314. Together with transcripts of these records, in the ordinary 
Devanagari, Colebrooke has given facsimile impressions of them. An 
examination of the latter has discovered that the learned decipherer has 
scarcely made them out with unfailing accuracy. The following correc- 
tions, supplement ary to those which T have already noted, are contined 
to the more important errors, dependent on a wrong apprehension of 
characters. Hence I pass by the misrendering of Arey ete., at pp, 
302 and 309. 

P. 300, 1.11. For inhabiting,” read 
See lower down the inscription, at p. 301, 1.19. The village head-men 
and others, ‘throughout the entire realm,’ are addressed. Colebrooke’s 


45 
f 
f 
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reading gives no sense. The case of the word which precedes the ex- 
pression is not the genitive, but the locative of relation. 


P. 300, 1.19. For substitute T remark this inad- 


vertence, slight as it is, because Mr. Wilkinson, misled by the dental 
sibilant, puts 

P. 301, 1.10. In lieu of the facsimile has -fFaz-. Cole- 
brooke says, ina note: “ Dwivid is one who studies two vedas: as 
Trivid, one who studies three.” It is not so: and, moreover, the word 
in the text does not end in a consonant. Had it so ended, its final d 
would have become t. Colebrooke was thinking of dwivedin and trive- 
din. Dwiveda is an unusual equivalent of the first. 

At p. 308, 1. 13-15, is a couplet, printed thus: 


“ Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the skips and 
bounds of a revolving world, whoever give not donations, repentance is 
their chief reward.” 

To this interpretation a note isappended: “ Valgagra-dhara-dhara : 
an allusion is probably intended to Dhara, the seat of government of 
this dynasty. Valga signifies a leap ; and dhara, a horse’s pace.” 

In order to bring out a very different result, we have only to restore 
the right reading, by putting am for amt, ‘a wheel,’ not “a leap.” 
The translation will then run: ‘Having gained prosperity, whose abode 
is the rim at the top of the wheel of the revolving world,’ ete. 

aqetat is, of course, a printer’s mistake for ZaeIat ; as aq, be- 
sides not being in the original, violates the measure of the verse, and is 
no word. 

As for ae for am, Colebrooke had said, at p. 237: “the Nagari 
letters & and @” are “very liable to be confounded.” He might have 
added On his reading into I have remarked 
elsewhere. See this Journal, vi. 532. 


49. The mystical letters and numeral which here follow, in the Sans- 
krit, I must leave even as I found them. They occur again in this 
paper. Colebrooke ventures no explanation of the first, which is in one 
of the inscriptions by him deciphered. Miscell. Essays, ii. 311. 7 might 
stand for Zam ‘ambassador,’ ‘deputy ;’ but that does not help us: and 
there is a cyclical year entitled S’rimukha, which might be shortly rep- 
resented by 3yh7; but neither does this hint an admissible explanation, 
since the same abbreviation is found in both the inscriptions, though 
dating from different years. 


50. Depraved from Rajasalakshana. 
51. Expressed by an abbreviation of serarfeufeafee, And so at 


the end of the next inscription as well. 
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42. The portions of this inscription which are identically common to 
it Pm the last are not repeated. 


. This word has no case-ending in the original. The place was, 
simile, a ward, or a precinct. 

54. Perhaps this means ‘the sixteen villages of Savairi.’ =T closely 
approximates to the vernacular corruption of gga. For an aggregation 
of villages similar to that here surmised, see Colebrooke’s Miscell. 
Essays, ii. 309. 

55, I thus translate atafaaz, with submission to the amendment of 
others. 

56, ‘The primate of the mace S‘iva. 

57. So signify and and so, on supposition, does 


58. This is the city of Ujjayini. Its temple of Mahakaéla has long 
been famous. Mention is made of it in the 103d chapter of the Reva- 
mahatmya, 

59. This place is considered to be one with Bhera Ghat, on the 
Nerbudda, a few miles from Jubulpoor. 

60. On the plate, oftrza is abridged of its final letter. At the end 
of the inscription, the place of the same letter, in this word, is supplied 
by a vertical stroke. 

61. Without hesitation, I have exchanged sitmmint for smn. 


Saugor, Central India, October, 1858. 


ARTICLE III. 


REMARKS 


ON THE 


PHENICIAN INSCRIPTION OF SIDON. 


Br Pror. WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


Presented to the Society October 26, 1859. 


Soon after the news reached this country.that the sarcophagus 
of Ashmunezer, King of Sidon, had been brought to Paris and 
deposited in the Louvre through the munificence of a distin- 
guished cultivator and patron of Oriental learning, a request was 
made to Prof. Henry, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by some members of this Society, to procure, if possible, 
for the use of American scholars, a rubbing of the inscription 
on the lid, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus. 
Prof. Henry addressed the Duc de Luynes on the subject, and 
the latter promptly and generously complied, sending to the In- 
stitution a carefully made rubbing of both inscriptions, and also 
a copy of his own memoir on the subject. The copies of these 
inscriptions which you see before you are tracings carefully made 
from these rubbings; and consequently they exhibit, in their 
exact proportions, each line as made by the ancient sculptor of 
this most venerable document. Upon its great philological and 
historical interest it is unnecessary here to enlarge; it is sufficient 
to say that it consists of twenty-two perfect lines of from forty to 
fifty-five letters each, and that the whole number of its characters 
exceeds one thousand. If viewed merely as an addition to the 

ure ancient language of the Old Testament, its importance will 
* evident from tke fact that it is almost exactly equivalent in 
extent to the tenth chapter of Genesis, or to the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm. 

My object in the remarks to which your attention is invited 
will be to show what is the present state of our knowledge of the 
contents of the inscription, and to whose learning and labors we 
are indebted for this knowledge. 
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By way of introduction to these remarks, I will here give, in 
a tabular form, the names of all the writers who have published 
a reading and interpretation of the inscription, arranged chrono- 
logically, as near as may be, according to the dates of their re- 
- ape publications, placing opposite the name of each writer 
the names of those of his predecessors whose interpretations he 
had an opportunity to consult. 

*Salisbury. ‘May 31, 1855. 1855. 
*Turner. May 31, 1855. July 3, 1855. 
*Roédiger. June 15, 1855. 

April 25,1855. July 1855. 
*Hitzig. | Sept. 1855. Rédiger, Dietrich. 
*Schlottmann. End of Dec.,1855. Rédiger, Dietrich, 

Hitzig, De Luynes 

| (prelim. transl.). In 

his supplementary 
remarks (dated Apr. 
26, 1856) he makes 
use of the memoirs 
, of DeLuynes and 
Ewald. 


j 
| 


De Luynes. Aug. 14, 1855.,.Dec. 15, 1855. 
Ewald. Jan. 19, 1855. Salisbury, Turner, 
Rédiger, Dietrich, 
 Hitzig. 

Feb. 1856. 1856.¢ Salisbury, Turner, 
| Rédiger, Dietrich, 
| Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Ewald 

April 6, 1856. Salisbury, | Turner, 
_ Rédiger, Dietrich, 
| | Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Barges (prelimin. 
| transl.). 

Endof Aug.,1856. Salisbury, Turner, 
| Rédiger, Dietrich, 
 Hitzig, Ewald, De 
Luynes. In his sup- 
| | plementary remarks 
(p. 59 ete.) he makes 
| / use of Munk’s me- 
moir, 


* From the copies furnished by the American missionaries. 

+ His memoir appears to have been published after that of Munk. See Munk, 
p. 27. 
VOL, Vil. 7 
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The first complete translation given to the world was a preli- 
minary one, the concluding portion by myself, in a paper drawn 
up by Messrs. Salisbury and Gibbs, and printed in the New Ha- 
ven Daily Palladium of May 81, 1855. This agrees in all essen- 
tials with the versions we afterwards published. 

As regards the order of arrangement of the several versions, 
it should be remarked that, although that of Prof. Rédiger was 
printed some weeks before those of Prof. Salisbury and myself, 
yet I have placed the two American versions first, as containing 
traits in common which separate them from the efforts of Euro- 
pean scholars, in consequence of our having exchanged views 
freely on the subject, with the intention of making a joint affair 
of the interpretation, before it was generously proposed by Prof. 
Salisbury that my paper should be given separately. 

There is one feature which disadvantageously distinguishes 
our productions from all the rest; it is the erroneous value given 
almost throughout to the character“. We were led astray by 
Gesenius’s alphabet in the Monumenta, Tab. 1, in which he has 
given it only the value of »,* although he had correctly read the 
character as 7 in the third Athenian inscription (Tab. 10), being 
guided by the accompanying Greek. 

A close examination of the legends which he cites in support 
of this value shows that it is nowhere certain. This error runs 
entirely through my reading, and ought to have been avoided 
by an inspection of the alphabet of Judas in his Etude Démon- 
strative, and of pp. 33-37 of that work, where he discusses the 
forms of the letter +. 

We also labored under a difficulty which was shared in by 
Messrs. Roédiger, Dietrich, Hitzig, and Schlottmann—that of hav- 
ing to work upon the copies of the inscription made in haste by 
the American missionaries ; so that those who had before them 
the carefully reduced fac-simile furnished by the liberality of the 
Duc de Luynes after the monument reached Europe, enjoyed a 
great advantage over us. 


THE INSCRIPTION AND THE COPIES OF IT. 


The copies of the Inscription to which we have access for 
ascertaining its readings are the following: 

Copies of the American Missionaries.—On the 3rd of April, 1855, 
the Secretary of the Albany Institute laid before a meeting of 
that body a copy of the inscription received from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, a corresponding member of the Institute, and of this 
Society, then in Syria. This was promptly lithographed, and 


* Gesenius has given (from a Cilician coin) ‘Z as the earliest form of Zain. Be- 
tween this and the somewhat oblique form “J (in Cilic. H) he thinks there is a deci- 
ded difference, and so regards the latter as a Yod (p, 284), although he had seen 
Zain iv a still more oblique position in Athen. 3. 


i 
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published in Vol. iv, Part 1, of the Institute’s Transactions. A 
faithful copy accompanies Prof. Rédiger’s paper in the Ztschr. 
der D. M.G. The U. States Magazine of the 15th of April also 
published a copy made from Dr. Van Dyck’s manuscript. 

Another MS. copy was sent by Dr. H. A. De Forest, another 
member of the Syrian Mission, to Prof. Salisbury. This differs 
somewhat from the preceding (see Prof. Salisbury, p. 229), and 
generally on the side of correctness. 

A third copy in MS. was sent by Dr. W. M. Thomson, also of 
the Syrian Mission, to Chev. Bunsen in London, who communi- 
cated it to Prof. Dietrich of Marburg. This, as published by 
Prof. D., is decidedly the worst copy of the whole. The fault 
would seem to be that of the engraver or other persons who 
reduced it: since it emanated from the same source as the rest. 
Dr. Thomson, in a Ietter to Prof. Salisbury, dated Oct. 5, 1855, 
says: “The copy from which all those sent to America, and 
most of those to Europe, so far as I know, were obtained, was 
taken by me.” 

The copies taken by the American missionaries were evident] 
made with a great deal of care, and compare favorably with 
many in the great work of Gesenius; yet, like all copies of un- 
intelligible inscriptions, in which the eye and hand of the copy- 
ist are depended upon, they leave much to be desired in the way 
= gia accuracy. Hence they are now entirely superseded 

the 

” Copies from the Duc de Luynes.—The Duc de Luynes has pub- 
lished, in his memoir on the subject of the inscription, a beauti- 
fully engraved copy of it, made doubtless from a photograph, 
and from a careful examination of the stone itself. The same 
plate accompanies the memoir of Munk in the Journal Asiatique ; 
and a lithographed fac-simile that of the Abbé Bargés. The 
copy appended to the memoir of Ewald was, as he informs us, 
prepared from a photograph received from the Duc de Luynes; 
the same, evidently (i.e. from the same negative), that was used 
by the Duke himself, it being of the same dimensions. 

In addition to and above all these materials for our study of 
this interesting monument is the rubbing, furnished by the Duc 
de Luynes to the Smithsonian Institution, of the inscription on 
the breast, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus, 
of which latter no fac-simile or engraving has yet appeared. 


EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE INSCRIPTION. 


An examination and comparison of the two forms of the in- 
scription, that on the breast and that around the head, show us 
that the former consists of twenty-two lines, and the latter of six 
perfect lines and the commencement of a seventh. Both are 
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written continuously, without separation of words, and without 
marks of interpunction or other sign of pause, except a space of 
over an inch in line 13, which divides the great inscription into 
two nearly equal parts, which, for convenience, I shall call Parts 
Tand II. The lines are not perfectly straight, being more or less 
curved, especially towards the end of Part I. Those of Part II 
are straighter. ‘The spaces between them are irregular, and the 
letters are by no means of uniform size, those in Part IT being 
generally smaller than in Part I: thus the first 5 of ">>> in 
line 1 is 24 inches in length, while that of >>>» at the end of 
line 18 is less than # of aninch. The difference in size begins 
immediately with Part II. The letters are also placed at varia- 
ble distances apart, from half an inch to almost nothing, those 
in Part IT being closer together than those in Part I. 

In the size of its characters, and their distance apart, the head 
inscription agrees with the latter part of the breast inscription. 
The letters towards the close of the 6th line are pressed very 
closely tugether, as if for the purpose of bringing in the whole 
of the sentence which ends Part I. The 7th line contains only 
nine whole characters, which form the beginning of Part IT; and 
it breaks off with an unfinished letter in the middle of a proper 
name (77927208 ). 

All these facts lead us to conclude, with the Duc de Luynes, 
that the inscription was first written out with a free hand on the 
stone (without any drawing of lines or measuring of letters as 
in modern times), and that these traces were then followed by 
the artisan. As the first letters of the three first lines of the 
breast inscription (1.1. 1-11; 2. 1-12; 3.1-7), are cut thicker 
and rougher than the rest, it is evident that the sculptor began 
to cut three lines at once; but, his work being unsatisfactory, he 
was either made to continue his task more neatly or was ex- 
changed for a more skillful workman. 

From the differences in execution which have been pointed 
out between the two portions of the breast inscription, it would 
appear as if it had at first terminated with Part I, Part II bein 
added subsequently. As for the inscription around the head, 
the general resemblance in the size and style of its characters to 
those of Part II of the breast inscription leads one to conclude 
that it was made after this latter; wherefore, it is difficult to say, 
but perhaps because it was thought desirable to mark indelibly 
both yoo of the sarcophagus as the property of its tenant. It 
would appear that the original intention was to copy the whole 
of the breast inscription; but after a few letters of the second 
part had been engraved, it was concluded for some reason not to 
add it, perhaps because the ornamental line which runs round 
the outside of the sarcophagus, about midway of its height, 
would have made an ugly division of the inscription. 


\ 
\ 
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It is true that a different theory has been broached as to the 
connection between the two inscriptions. The Duc de Luynes 
having reported the existence of five discrepancies between them, 
four of which were errors of the head inscription, Prof. Ewald 
suggested that it was perhaps originally intended to engrave the 
entire inscription around the head of the sculptured image of the 
deceased, as if to represent it as proceeding from his mouth, but 
that the errors made in it caused it to be left unfinished, and the 
whole to be engraved over again on the breast. An examina- 
tion, however, of the rubbing of the head inscription shows that 
three of these errors—viz: the omissions of a letter at the end of 
its second and fourth lines, and at the beginning of the sixth— 
have in reality no existence, the letters in question being found 
in their proper places. The mistake must have been caused by 
the circumstance that the rubbing from which the Duke drew 
up his description was not carried far enough; this is shown, 
too, by the reduced engraving of a portion of the head inscrip- 
tion, which he has given in the sidle view of the sarcophagus, 


where a blank appears in place of the initial letter of the sixth 
line. Of the two remaining discrepancies, one (n> for n>>722, 
1.11) is undoubtedly an error of the breast inscription, the other 
(nae> for ow ws, |. 5) is considered to be an error of the head 
inscription. 

Allowing this (though not perfectly certain) to be the case, the 


errors are balanced, and no conclusion is to be drawn from them 
Ae the superiority or priority of the one inscription over the 
other. 

In the breast inscription the forty-fifth character of the 6th line, 
a>, was evidently omitted by mistake and afterwards inserted. 

The fourth letter of the 7th line of the breast inscription has 
its shaft slightly curved (a defect exaggerated in Ewald’s copy), 
and has consequently been read by several interpreters as 3. 
The head inscription, however, presents us with a well formed +, 
the letter which the context requires. 

In the breast inscription there is a space partly occupied by 
an irregular depression between the thirty-first and thirty-second 
letters of the 9th line. The Duc de Luynes correctly remarks 
that there probably existed here a little flaw in the surface of the 
marble, which was passed over by the engraver; for there is no 
trace of any intermediate letter, and in the corresponding por- 
tion of the head. inscription there is neither intermediate letter 
nor space. 

At the bottom of the large flaw in line 17th, the Duke has also 
observed that we have the word ywx, at first written erroneously 
yarx, but with the tail of the first » partially obliterated, so as 


to convert it into ay: thus, 4. 
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So far we are led by a comparison of the inscriptions them- 
selves, which shows us, among other facts, that ancient engrav- 
ers were not immaculate, even in the execution of a monument 
of such importance as the present: so that modern scholarship 
is not to be denied the right of exercising a sound and sober dis- 
cretion in occasionally correcting the readings they present. 

On comparing with the rubbing of the breast inscription the 
copies of it that have been pubiished, a variety of minor dis- 
crepancies are perceived. We will notice, however, only the 
most important. 

In the printed copies the thirty-fourth letter of the 7th line is 
a 2; in the rubbing it is a perfectly plain w, the letter required. 
From this it is evident that the copy published by Ewald, which 
exhibits the same error, was not made exclusively from the pho- 
tograph which he received from the Duc de Luynes. 

Of the seventh letter of line 16th, at the beginning of the la- 
mentable flaw made by the stroke of a pickaxe when the sarco- 
phagus was exhumed, the copies present us only with the upper 
portion of a broken-off and almost perpendicular stroke ; where- 
as in the inscription itself there are preserved both the upper 
portion of the descending shaft and the greater part of the hook 
of a n, making the letter perfectly certain. So, too, the printed 
copies represent the twenty-third letter of line 20th as entirely 
obliterated by a minor flaw, whereas the marble itself exhibits 
clearly the upper part of the letter ». 

Before fs va these remarks on the external features of 
this inscription, I will call attention to one curious peculiarity in 
the forms of the Phoenician letters, which does not seem hitherto 
to have attracted especial attention: it is that, of those letters 
which have a well defined descending shaft, some turn, in de- 
scending, towards the right, and others towards the left, so that 
the whole alphabet may be divided into three portions: 


AVY KAY AA turned to the right; 


"ps oninte 


If it were asked in which category it would be possible to in- 
clude these last, I would answer that the 2 might be placed in 
the first, and the 7,5, and win the second. The characters of the 
Marseilles inscription agree precisely with ours in this respect. 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

\ 

4457 @ tamed to the left; 

WOANA G neutral. 

vw 

| 
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The origin and significance of this peculiarity it may be diffi- 
cult to explain. But the degree of fidelity with which it is re- 
tained will probably serve as a valuable test in determining the 
comparative age and character of inscriptions. The mere per- 
ception of the fact will evidently be of great use in identifying 
imperfectly formed or mutilated characters, as is exemplified in 
the inscription under consideration, where two rather imper- 
fectly formed x's (. 16. 10, 15), were read by the American copy- 
ists, and most of the interpreters who followed them, as n, and 
where the ‘5 of the word ‘Joa in 1. 2.5; 14. 31; 15. 33 (made 
with an upturned hook, like the 4 of the Marseilles inscription) 
is read by Schlottmann as 1—mistakes which would not have 
been made, had the characteristic inclination of these several 
letters been duly observed.* 

Although the inscription, as it has been remarked, was written 
on the marble without any attempt at perfect uniformity in the 
form and size of the letters, yet the work was done with such 
care and neatness, and the characteristic features of each letter 
were so well preserved, notwithstanding the slight variations in 
their forms, that there is no difficulty in distinguishing any of 
them, except in a few instances the t and ‘=. The characteristic 
differences of the three letters 3, 4, and ", are well exhibited in 
the words “37 (]. 2. 17-19), and "3°" (6. 27-30), where it will be 
seen that, while the down stroke of the 3 curves strongly to the 
left, those of the 3 and “ are straight, and inclined in the same 
direction, but distinguished from each other by that of the 7 
being much longer than that of the t. From measuring a num- 
ber of examples, it would appear that the normal length of the 
entire down stroke of the 3 is about equal to twice the outer 
length of the loop; that is, that the portion below and clear of 

the loop is about one-half of the entire length, while in the 
this lower part.is half as long again. These how- 
ever, hand bam frequently departed from, and in some instances 
so far as to be actually reversed; so that, for instance, the 5 in 
9.20; 14. 33; 15. 88 has the proportions of a, and the“ in 
16. 29 and 18. 14 is about the proper length of a 5. Here, of 
course, a satisfactory explanation of the context can alone decide 
between the two letters, and it is chiefly on this account that the 
proper reading of several passages (in lines 6, 19, 21), still re- 
mains undecided. 


* The peculiarity of the Pheenician alphabet here referred to is fully illustrated 
in a MS. volume, prepared by Mr. Turner, with his usual industry and thoroughness, 
in which different forms of the letters as presented by the inscription, to the number 
of three hundred and thirty-four in all, in exact fac-simile, are arranged together for 
comparison, under the head of the separate letters. The volume may be examined 
in the Library of the Society. Comm. or Pust, 
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As has been remarked, the whole inscription is written with- 
out space or points to separate the words. Yet the correctness of 
our division of the words is confirmed by the observation of the 
Duc de Luynes, that, out of the twenty-two lines of the inscrip- 
tion, only four—viz: lines 5, 7, 9, 12—end in the middle of a 
word, while all the full lines of the head inscription end with a 

rfect word. In three instances—viz: lines 4, 6, 11—the con- 

unction 1 is placed at the end of a line, and in one instance— 
{ 21—at the beginning. Hence we may conjecture that it was 
regarded as an independent word. 


READING AND TRANSLATION. 


The following reading and translation of the inscription are 
the result of a selection made, to the best of my ability, and I 
trust without partiality or prejudice, from the views of all the 
writers enumerated. 


(Here insert Transcript and Translation.)* 


The nee on which credit has been assigned to the several 
elucidators of the inscription must here be explained. By re- 
ferring to the table before given, it will be observed that the 
entirely original interpreters of the inscription—that is, those 
who had no previously published lucubrations to consult—are 
Salisbury, Turner, Rédiger, Dietrich and Gildemeister, and De 
Luynes. In those portions of the inscription where they agree, 
the interpretation has been regarded as their common property, 
and no mark of authorship is attached; but where they differ in 
opinion, the initials attached indicate the author or authors of 
the reading or translation adopted. Where another interpreta- 
tion is adopted as more satisfactory than that of either of the 
writers named, the initial of that author is attached to it by whom 
it was first given to the world. 

It is by no means intended to abuse your patience by going 
into a discussion of the value of every rendering that has been 


* We cannot too much regret that this important part of Mr. Turner's paper has 
been left a blank by his untimely death : his nice discernment would doubtless have 
helped us much to see where we stand as regards the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tion. The fragment which follows is, however, all that we have to indicate the con- 
clusions to which a review of the whole ground had brought him. Being but the 
beginning of a critical discussion of the difficult passages, which our lamented asso- 
ciate designed to give us at a later meeting of the Society, it was not read by him 
when the previous part of the paper was presented. That Mr. Turner had care- 
fully prepared the way for such a discussion appears from a volume in his own 
hand, found among his manuscripts, which exhibits in parallel lines the several in- 
terpretations of each line of the inscription ; and from critical notes on each publi- 
cation on the subject which had come out either in France or Germany. But it is 
not deemed just to his memory to submit to the public eye what he evidently re- 
garded only as an apparatus for his own use. Comm. or Pust. 
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suggested. A mere comparison of all the published interpre- 
tations will show that the true meaning of more than three- 
fourths of the inscription may be re od as perfectly clear and 
certain. My observations will therefore be confined to the more 
plausible renderings of the difficult and doubtful portions, and 
in remarking on them I shall endeavor to be as concise as the 
nature of the topic will allow. ; 

The repetition of the date of the king’s death in numeral char- 
acters, after writing it out in full—the very practice resorted to 
for increased certainty in modern times—shows, as Dietrich well 
observes, that we have here, as in the Marseilles inscription, an 
illustration of the commercial experience and accurate business 
habits of the Phoenicians. 

The first really difficult passage commences with the last end 
of the second line. The interpretation adopted is that of Gilde- 
meister, who renders: ‘I was snatched away before my time 
(comp. ‘jm¥ N>2 Eccl. vii. 17) among those who look for (length 
of) days; then ‘was I laid to rest (nv23 i.gq. Heb. with- 
out a son I was brought to silence i. q. Heb. 
meaning that, while entertaining a reasonable expectation of a 
long life, he died prematurely without posterity. This interpre- 
tation, it is true, is not so simple as to carry instant conviction 
of its correctness ; yet it consists of words and meanings author- 
ized by Hebrew usage, and is grammatically constructed: taken 
ere it is the most satisfactory yet proposed. As for the 
word nbn, it clearly denotes, says Dietrich, “something artifi- 
cially dug or hollowed out; and as the sarcophagi in Pheenicia 
and Syria consist of a block of stone chiselled out, and a stone 
lid, it evidently means the stone trough which can thus be 
closed.” 

The word "23p, in line 4, has been variously explained ; but the 
only interpretations which seem to require notice here are those 
which derive it from the Talmudic D3, and render ‘my curse, 
imprecatory prohibition, or adjuration,’ or which regard it as the 
Syriac ‘I myself.’ “The words 5> says 
Munk, “evidently begin a new sentence, and can by no means be 
attached to what precedes, as several interpreters have thought, 
for it is perfectly evident that here, as in lines 6, 10, 11, 20, the 
word n>>22 is opposed to bt". This being the case, we must 
give up the idea of seeing in 2p the Syriac word [caro ‘per- 
son,’ and of translating wa2p by ‘my person, myself.’” The word 
n2ip figures in the Mishna among different expressions used in 
m eevee or oaths, and which, according to the statement of 
the Talmudists, were borrowed from the language of the heathen 
(Baby]. Talmud, tract Nedarim, fol. 10). Hence nothing is more 
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natural than to render 2p by ‘my adjuration,’ the suffix show- 
ing that we have a substantive here. It was first suggested by 
Prof. Ewald that the word n>>” is not to be taken precisely in 
the sense of the Hebrew ">" ‘ kingdom,’ as it had been by pre- 
ceding interpreters, but rather in that of ‘ magistracy,’ i. e. ‘ mag- 
istrates.’ This idea, that the word denotes a superior class of 
rsons, in opposition to the common people, has been adopted 
y all the subsequent interpreters, who render variously ‘royal 
persons’ (Bargés), ‘royal race’ (Munk), ‘nobility,’ i. e. ‘ nobles’ 
. Munk says: “The word designates the ‘royal 
family’ or all those in authority, to whom are opposed the ‘com- 
mon people,’ designated by the term nsx, just as DIN is opposed 
to ‘princes’ (Ps. 1xxxii. 7), and to (Ps. xlix. 
3) and to orww (Prov. vill. 4).” 7 
The best explanation of the obscure ap after the words 
wpa” dx in line 5, appears decidedly to be that of Prof. Dietrich, 


who renders: ‘nor seek with us treasures, as with us there are 
no treasures.’ The expression 73, i. q. Heb. 23 ‘by or with us,’ 
corresponds precisely to the 7> ‘to us’ of line 18. The word p22 
he renders ‘treasures,’ and derives it from the Heb. m27 ‘to di- 
vide, apportion, allot;’ whence 727 ‘lot, fortune,’ and #372 ‘por- 
tion.’ On this Munk observes: “The group 5272323 appears at 
first somewhat difficult, and has been progres hegre The 


most natural explanation, it seems to me, is that of M. Dietrich, 
adopted also by the Abbé Bargés. I had fixed upon it myself, 
before becoming acquainted with the translation of these two 
scholars, and M. Dérenbourg had arrived at the same solution. 
This concurrence of opinions seems to prove that there is more 
in it than a mere conjecture. Accordingly I read n3m 73, i.e. 
b°272 122, and render: ‘let them not seek treasures by us.’ The 
word 5°32 (plur. of "32 ‘the weight of a mina’) might be used 
to denote large quantities of silver or gold, treasures ; just as in 
the Mishna miy7 (plur. of “372 ‘copper coin’) is used for money 
in general. The ancient historians have recorded many facts 
which show that under certain circumstances tombs were rifled 
in the hope of finding treasures in them.” This is fully elucida- 
ted by Dietrich, who has collected many interesting proofs of 
the fact, with specimens of similar adjurations in ancient epitaphs. 
> is i. q. Heb. *> ‘for’ (so the Duc de Luynes) ; °% is a negative, 
i. q. Heb. >" used with participles, and also *% (so Dietrich), and 
bw pass. part. ps (Dietrich), or act. pb» (Munk). As for the con- 
struction, comp. 22 >» bw wx 7x? ‘and no man layeth it to 
heart’ Is. lvii. 1. . 

The great difficulty in interpreting the first portion of line 6 
read 22 considering 32 as the elevated base of 
the sarcophagus with Dietrich, or the body deposited within it, 
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as suggested by myself, it is necessary to su an ellipsis of 
the or? before n if, 
with all the later interpreters, we re 7 [of 32] as a suffix, and 
render ‘let them net for upon me the cover of another resting- 
place,’ then the p e in line 21, ‘let them not lay upon me’ or 
‘burden me,’ is = ect, and requires an ellipsis which, although 
adopted by several, is so violent as to be altogether inadmissible. 
The difficulty, however, can be removed by considering 32 to be 
synonymous with n>», which its etymology as given by Dietrich 
— allows, and rendering it ‘top’ or ‘roof.’ We have, then, 
the following terms applied to the different parts of the tomb: 


“sp, the excavated sepulchre or burial vault; s>w~, the couch, 
or entire coffin, as in 2 Chron. xvi. 14 (Schlottmann contends 
that it is the interior space in which the body is deposited) ; 
nbn, the hollowed part forming the trough or body of the sar- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


SCIENCE OF MUSLIM TRADITION. 


By EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 27, 1859. 


THE desire to know more of early Muslim history, especially 
as determined by the character and actions of Muhammad, has 
naturally directed attention, of late years, to Muslim tradition as 
the most important source of knowledge on this subject, next to 
the Kurfn; and the working of this mine, with such critical tact 
as Weil, Sprenger, and Muir have brought to the task, has led 
to very valuable results. Meanwhile, however, the system of 
tradition developed among the Muslims themselves into a special 
science, and constituting one of the main foundations of their 
faith and jurisprudence, has been, comparatively, little dwelt 
upon. It seems, indeed, to have been deliberately slighted, in 
the praiseworthy earnestness of criticism to avoid being led by 
it to erroneous conclusions. Yet, without surrendering our 
right of independent judgment upon the veraciousness of tra- 
ditionary statements, we may certainly profit by investigatin 
the system within which they have been enshrined and hand 
down to us—even if it be regarded only as a manifestation of 
the genius and grade of scientific culture of the people to whom 
we are indebted for them; and as constituting an indispensable 
basis, whether well or ill laid, of actual doctrinal belief and legal 
decision in all Muslim countries—the source of multifarious laws, 
usages, and dogmas of the followers of Muhammad, supplement- 

to the Kuran, like the Jewish Mishna in relation to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. With this view are offered for con- 
sideration the following contributions to our knowledge of the 
science of Muslim tradition, which have been gathered from orig- 
inal sources, either only in manuscript or so little accessible as to 
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be nearly equivalent to unpublished authorities—we say, contri- 

butions, Nolan we do not pretend to have exhausted the subject. 
The sources from which we have chiefly drawn are: 

1. The Sahih of ‘al-Bukhari, in MS., being the copy numbered 
28 in the Bibliotheque de M. le B” Silvestre de Sacy, Tome 3™ ; 
where, however, the notice of this manuscript erroneously 
represents it as containing only a portion of the work. The 
author died A. H. 256; 

2. Muslim’s preface to his collection of traditions, ‘al-Musnad 
‘as-Sahih, lithographed at Dehli. This author died A. H. 261; 

8. A treatise on the principles of tradition by the Saiyid ’Ali 
‘aj-Jurjani, lithographed at Dehli in 1849-50, and prefixed to 
an edition of ‘at-Tarmidhi ‘aj-Jam? 'as-Sahih, also 
lithographed at Dehli. ‘Aj-Jurjani died A. H. 816; 


4, An introductory explanation of some of the technical terms 
of the science of tradition by ’Abd ‘al-Hakk, prefixed to an 
edition of Mishkét ‘al-Masdbih lithographed at Dehli in 1851- 
52. The author was associated with Sprenger in editing a 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 


Musalmans, which forms a part of the Bibliotheca Indica: 
these we shall refer to, in our citations, by the letters B, M, J, 
and H, respectively. 


Haji Khalfah* defines the science of tradition to be the 
means of a discriminating knowledge of the sayings of the 
Prophet, together with his actions and his cireumstances— 
into two parts: 1. the science of the reporting of tradition— 


pixti—which treats of the conditions under which 
a tradition is considered as reaching back to the Prophet, and 2. 
the science of the understanding of 
—which treats of the meaning of a particular tradition, as ascer- 
tained by its language, by reference to the fixed principles of 
Muslim law, or by the analogy of known circumstances relating 
to the Prophet. The definitions and statements which we have 
here to present relate chiefly to the former of the science. 
The ultimate criterion of the quality of the report of any tra- 
dition is made up of the both, character and attainments of 
its reporters. It will be proper, then, to begin by distinguish- 
ing several grades of traditionists, as we find them stated in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms etc., already referred to :+ 


1. the inquirer— 
“the inquirer, that is, the beginner, the seeker after tradition ”— 


* Lez., iii, 23, ed. Fluegel. + p. 27. 
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a class represented in the early times of Islim by followers of 
the Prophet ardently enthusiastic for the preservation of every 
memorial of him, he sometimes undertook long and perilous 
journeys for the sake of securing a single tradition, or of hearing 
it from the lips of a particular reporter: the class of pupils in 
tradition, of every age, who of course are not relied upon for 
any traditional statement; 2. the traditionist— 


“the traditionist, that is, the accomplished teacher, also called the 
shaikh and the imAm, with the same meaning” — 


but whose teachings are at second hand, for the designation of 
this special title 5 al fully defined as follows :* 


“he is.... one who has been a writer and reader of tradition, and has 
heard it and committed it to memory, journeying to cities and towns, 
‘and who has summed up principles, and noted special rules, from books 
of sustained tradition, of archeology and of history, to the number of 
nearly a thousand; according to another definition, one who takes up 
tradition as reported, and is solicitous that it should be known ;” 


8. the magnate in learning— 
“the magnate in learning, who is one whose knowledge embraces both 


the text (st!) and the allegation of authority (Siw!) of a hundred 
thousand traditions, together with the circumstances pertaining to re- 
rters, constituting the ground for their rejection or approval, and their 
istory ”— 
differing from the traditionist only in the extent of his acquisi- 
tions in the science; 4. the responsible teacher— 
“the responsible teacher, that is, one whose knowledge embraces three 
hundred thousand traditions .... according to ‘aj-Jazari..., the re- 


porter, the authoritative transmitter of tradition, while the traditionist is 
one who takes up tradition on its report, and is solicitous that it should 


* Dict. Techn. Terms, p. 282. 
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be known, and the memorist (s3L4) is he who reports what reaches 
him, and keeps in mind whatever may be of use.” 

This highest class of traditionists is made up of those whose 
names may be properly given as authorities for tradition, and 
who are alone relied upon for what is called sound tradition, as 
distinguished from that which is fair and that which is weak. 

The inquiry now arises, what are the necessary qualifications 
of the responsible teacher? They are, in brief, integrity (Wir!) 
oe (owc)l), The first of these is thus defined 

y J.: 
— consists in the reporter’s being of full age, a Muslim, intelli- 
gent, and void of tendencies to impiety and the vagaries of opinion ;” 
and again : 
“the being of the male sex is not made a condition, nor freedom, nor 
knowledge of the jurisprudence based upon tradition, or of any thing 
foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the being one of many ; pon | integ- 
rity is determined by the affirmation of two upright men, or by common 
rumor ;” 
and by H. as follows :+ 
usally 
“integrity is an acquisition which impels ote goes it to act 
with decision wad siailingn-vastellinn by ‘decision’ the turning away 
from the evil deeds of idolatry, impicty, and heresy oeatber even a 
little fault must be avoided, is undetermined : it is preferable to regard 


this as not required, because exceeding the bounds of possibility; except 
that persistence in a small fault is inadmissible, because it constitutes a 


* page 5. + fol. 2, rect. 
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great one), and meaning by ‘manliness’ exemption from certain gross- 
nesses and vices which shock the sensibility and judgment, for example, 
certain acts of sensual license, such as eating and drinking in the 
market, making water in the highway, and the like: it is proper to be 
known, also, that integrity with reference to the reporting of tradition 
is less restricted than ew in testimony ; for integrity in testimony 
is predicable only of the free man, whereas integrity in the reporting 
of tradition may pertain to the slave as well as the free man.” 


Of the other qualifications we have the following definitions. 
J. says :* 
“retentiveness consists in the reporter’s being observant and mindful, 
not heedless nor careless, nor dubious, whether in taking up tradition or 
in reciting it; for, if he gives out tradition by his memory, he must 


needs be mindful, and if he gives it out by his book, he must firmly hold 
to that, and if by the sense, he must know how to seize the sense ;” 


and also: 
“and retentiveness is determined upon comparison of one’s report with 
the report of reliable authorities, known for their retentiveness; so that, 
if he agrees with them for the most part, and rarely disagrees, he is 
known to be certainly retentive ;” 
and H. says:t 
“retentiveness signifies the retaining of what has been heard, and its 
being held fast from escaping or growing faint, so that it can be called 
up; it consists of two parts: retentiveness by mind, and .retentiveness 
by book; retentiveness by mind comes of committing to heart and 


keeping in memory, and retentiveness by book results from preserving 
it without change against the time for reciting it.” 


These qualifications of the reporter are more exactly defined 
by the following a of causes by which they are vitia- 
ted, drawn from First, as to integrity, we read :¢ 


* page 5. + fol. 2, rect. } fol. 2, rect. and vers. 
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“ As to integrity, there are five ways in which it is vitiated (se>» 
-xaJ}): 1. by falsehood; 2. by suspicion of falsehood; 3. by impiety ; 
4. by want of information; 5. by heresy. ‘ 

“ By falsehood on the part of the reporter (Use!) WAS) is meant 
his setting up some false statement of his as part of the tradition of the 
Prophet .... either by affirmation as a deponent, or by some other 
such means ; and the tradition of one dishonored by falsehood is called 


suppositious (¢ 29+). Whoever is proved to have purposely set up 
falsehood as part of tradition, although only once in his life, and not- 
withstanding repentance, is dishonored as a reporter of received. tradi- 
tion—wherein there is a difference between him and the repentant false 
witness. Such, then, is the signification of suppositious tradition, in the 
technical language of traditionists; for it consists in this, that one is 
known to have set up some falsehood of his, definitely, as part of the 
tradition of the Prophet. In case it is a question of opinion, and one 
is judged to have fabricated and falsified by the judgment of prepon- 
derating opinion, since that affords no means of decision and certainty, 
the falsifier is esteemed truthful. This is at variance with what is com- 
monly said respecting knowledge derived from pp with the 
affirmation of a deponent, namely, that one may be false in such affirma- 
tion, and that preponderating opinion determines whether one is truth- 
ful; and, if such were not the principle [as regards testimony in court], 
how could it be lawful to put to death a man who affirms that he has 
committed murder, and not so to stone him who confesses fornication ? 
Therefore, consider. 

“With regard to suspicion of falsehood in the reporter (.s2'1 ail 
WAL), in case one is notorious for falsehood, and generally remarked 
upon for it (though he may not have actually set up any falsehood of his 
as part of the tradition of the Prophet), and there is derived from him 
the report of something which is at variance with the known and essen- 
tial fundamental principles of law—the same is to be said as before [that 
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tradition from him is not to be received]; and this subdivision is called 
let-alone tradition (Ss Pp), as when one says: ‘a tradition let alone,’ 
and ‘Such a one’s tradition is let alone.’ If the man repents, and signs 
of his truthfulness appear, it is allowable to hear tradition from him. 

“ Occasional and infrequent falsehood in what one says, irrespective 
of the tradition of the Prophet, although it is a thing to be abhorred, 
does not operate to give the name of ‘ suppositious’ or ‘ let-alone’ to his 
tradition. 

“By impiety (imal!) is meant impiety in conduct, not that which 
respects belief; for the latter has to do with heresy, and the term heresy 
is most commonly applied to a corrupt faith; and, although falsehood 
enters into impiety, yet people count that as a separate principle, be- 
cause its influence in dishonoring integrity is most potent and over- 
powering. 

“Again, want of information respecting a reporter (_¢»!,)] >) 
causes integrity to be vitiated, in the case of tradition, because, when 
one’s name and personality are unknown, it is not ascertained what sort 
of a man he was, whether he was a reliable authority, or the contrary ; 
as, for example, when it is said: ‘a certain guarantee taught me as a 
tradition so and so,’ or ‘I learnt from a certain teacher so and so as a 
tradition.’ Such a reporter is called doubtful (#4), and the tradition 
of a doubtful person is not to be received, unless he was a witness of 
the Prophet (, <s\s°)—for all witnesses had integrity. As to the case 
of a doubtful reporter’s declaring the integrity of his authority in express 
terms—for instance, when one says: ‘I learnt from a person of integrity 
so and so as a tradition,’ or ‘A reliable authority taught me as a tradi- 
tion so and so,’ there is difference of opinion—the soundest judgment 
is against receiving the tradition, because there may be the belief of 
integrity without its reality. If, however, such language is used by an 
eminent teacher possessed of nice discernment, the tradition is received. 

“ Heresy (Xe!) is the holding to some novelty of opinion, at vari- 
ance with what is recognized as a part of religion, and has come down 
from the Prophet of God... and his Companions, by virtue of some 
figurative and allegorical interpretation, not in the way of absolute de- 
nial and repudiation—which is a species of infidelity ; and the tradition 
of a heretic is most generally rejected. Some, indeed, receive it, if 
characterized by truthfulness of language and guarded phraseology. 
Others say that, if it contradicts something often repeated in the law, 
and which is known to be a necessary part of religion, it is to be re- 

Jected, and, if it has not this character, that it is to be received, however 
discredited by opposers, provided it be reported with retentiveness, in a 
religious spirit, in the way of confirmation of received doctrine, and in 
circumspect and guarded language. It is best to reject it, in case it 
leans towards a heresy of the reporter, and is to him a connecting link 
of argument, and otherwise to receive it; yet, if one reports somethin 
whereby his heresy is in fact strengthened, it is decisively to be mre 
“To speak more generally, eminent teachers differ as to receiving the 
tradition of innovating and loose sects, and of leaders in heterodox 
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ways of thinking. Says the author of the Jami’ ‘al Usal :* ‘A num- 
ber of eminent teachers of tradition have taken from the Khawarij, and 
from those whose distinctive names refer to their doctrine of free will 
their separation and their alienation as well 
as from all innovating and lax parties; while a number of others have 
been circumspect, ps have warned against taking tradition from these 
parties. All have their motives. Doubtless, tradition is taken from 
these parties deliberately and approvingly; yet should the practice be 
avoided, because it is established as a fact that these parties were once 
in the habit of fabricating traditions in order to give currency to their 
doctrines—which, indeed, used to be affirmed by themselves, after re- 
pentance and return to orthodoxy—God knows.” 


Next, as to retentiveness, we read as follows :+ 
alte whey ALE ION gait pill Lhe 

* A critical compend of the six great collections of Muslim tradition, with ex- 


Ler., iii. 38, and ii. 501. 
+ foll. 2, vers., and 3, rect. 
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“ Again, there are five ways in which retentiveness is vitiated: 1. by 
excess of carelessness; 2. by great blundering; 3. by disagreement 
with reliable authorities ; 4. by oversight; 5. by badness of memory. 

“Excess of carelessness b 5) and great blundering (Lilet ) 
are allied to one another, for carelessness is predicated of the oral state- 
ment (¢lewS!) of tradition, as well as of the taking of it up; while blun- 
arid, “ba respect to the oral statement and the recitation (stot) of it, 

“Disagreement with reliable authorities which re- 
spects either the allegation of authority or the text, and has various 
phases, promotes the violation of analogy (5,<J!) in tradition; and 
the reason for its being set down as one of the ways in which reten- 
tiveness is vitiated, is that disagreement with reliable authorities arises 
only from the want of retentiveness and memory, together with lack of 
care to avoid changes and substitutions. 

“With respect to that vitiation of retentiveness which is owing to 
the oversight (4s!) and neglect (-,4J!) whereby one commits error 
and reports fancifully, if the publication of a tradition in such fanciful 
form is accompanied with evidences of pretexts, or of originating 
grounds which impair its force, the tradition becomes simulated (Mx). 
Here is the most obscure and subtle part of the science of tradition, and 
no one masters it who is not possessed of intelligence and an ample 
memory, as well as a perfect knowledge of the several grades of re- 
porters, and of the circumstances affecting the character of allegations 
of authority and texts, like the great masters of the science in former 
times, down to ‘ad-Darakutni—since whose day, it is said, no one simi- 
larly proficient on this subject has appeared—God knows, 

“ As for badness of memory (a=! <4w), people say that by this is 
meant that one is not right more frequently than he goes astray, and 
that he does not remember and exactly know oftener than he lets sli 
and forgets: that is to say, if he is more habitually wrong and forgetfu 
than right and exact, or equally so, that goes to constitute badness of 
memory; so that a reporter, to be relied upon, must be correct and 
exact in his knowledge, and possess these qualities in large measure. 
The tradition of one whose badness of memory is a constant circum- 
stance of his condition, having pertained to him through his whole life, 
has no weight; and, in the opinion of some traditionists, such badness 
of memory enters into the idea of separate tradition (SLAJ!). If bad- 
ness of memory is due to some accidental circumstance, like diminution 
of the recollective faculty on account of one’s great age, or the failure 
of one’s sight, or the loss of one’s books, this constitutes what is called 
a confused tradition (La\:=); but what one reported before his tradi- 
tion became confused, and his memory was impaired, being distinguished 
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from that reported subsequently, is to be received: without this dis- 
crimination, there is no reaching back to the Prophet by the report of 
one whose memory has thus failed him; so too, in case the distinction 
cannot be clearly made out. If there exist imitative (wle:lis), or wit- 
nessing (Aly), traditions which answer to that which is confused, it 
is thereby elevated from the grade of rejection to that of acceptance 
and prevalence; as is the case, also, with the tradition of a reporter 
who is of questionable character ( , »im4!), or who disguises (taal, 
or who gives out tradition loosely (uw ,t!).” 

The disqualifying defects in a reporter, which render him un- 
trustworthy, are also summarily presented by J. in the following 
passage :* 


“ Respecting confutation (c =). The report of one who is known to 


have been in the habit of falling asleep, or of being absent-minded, in 
the hearing read to him, or in the oral statement, of tradition, is not to 
be received; nor that of one who teaches tradition from an uncorrected 
copy, or who is very careless when he teaches from a copy which has 
been corrected, or who reports many separate (5!,J!), or undetermined 
(45 Lil!) traditions: and whoever blunders in his tradition, and, after 
his blundering has been made manifest to him, holds on to it and does 
not abandon it, is said to have lost his integrity, provided, as ‘Ibn ‘as- 
Salah says, he does so in the way of opposition, or of captiousness in 
discussion ”— 

to which the author adds the important remark that reliableness 
in a reporter was not, in his time, estimated strictly according to 
the specified conditions of it, as follows :+ 


whys 


* page 5. + page 6. 
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“But, to cut the matter short, men in these times treat with slight 
all the specified conditions [of reliableness], and are satisfied, as regards 
a reporter’s integrity, with his being one whose integrity is neither 
proved nor disproved (94); and, as regards his retentiveness, 
with the fact that what he hears read to him as a teacher (sclgw) is set 
down in a handwriting which can be depended upon, and that his re- 
port is from an autograph corresponding to the autograph of his mas- 
ter—and this because the books of the eminent teachers include not 
only sound tradition, but also the fair, and that which is neither sound 
nor fair, so that all tradition whatever is gathered up; besides that the 
object of the teacher’s hearing tradition read to him is only to perpet- 
uate the chain of connection in an allegation of authority which has 
currency in a particular school.” 


In contrast with the laxness indicated in this last paragraph, 
there is even a religious importance attached to the character of 
the authorities for a tradition, in the following from M., which 
thus bears the impress of much earlier times :* 


* pages 10, 11. 
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“ Chapter on the Allegation of Authority, as a Matter of Religion. 


“Hasan Bin ‘ar-Rabi’ tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘We are in- 
formed by Hammad Bin Zaid, on the authority of ‘Aiyaib and Hisham, 
on the authority of Muhammad, as follows’—and Fudhail tells us for a 
tradition, on the authority of a saying of Hisham, as follows—and Mak- 
Jad Bin Husain tells us for a tradition, on the authority of Hisham, on 
the authority of a saying of Muhammad Bin Sirin: “This science is 3 
religion: beware, then, on whose authority ye take up your religion.”’ 

“’Abt-Ja’far Muhammad Bin ‘as-Sabbah tells us for a tradition, say- 

ing: ‘We are informed by ‘Isma’il Bin Zakaria, on the authority of 
’Asim ‘alAhwal, on the authority of a saying of ‘Ibn Sirin: “People 
were not accustomed to ask about the me 5 but after there came to 
be dissension among them, some said: ‘Name to us your guarantees 
(Si>,),” and so those who held to the orthodox traditional law were 
patie alt and their tradition was taken up, while care’ was taken not to 
take up the tradition of heretics.”’ 

“Ishak Bin ‘Ibrahim ‘al-Hanzali tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘We 
are informed by ’Isa, the son of Yanus, saying: “‘Al-/Auzé’i tells us for 
a tradition, on the authority of a saying of Sulaiman Bin Misa: ‘T met 
Ta/us, and said: “Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so;” said 
he: “If he is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up 
tradition on his authority.” 

“+Abdallah Bin ‘Abd ‘ad-Darimi tells us for a tradition, 
saying: ‘We are informed by Marwin’—he means ‘Ibn Muhammad 
‘ad Dimashki— saying: “We are informed by Sa’id Bin ’Abd ‘al-’Aziz, 
on the authority of a saying of Sulaiman Bin Misa: ‘I said to Ta’us: 
“Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so;” said he: “If thy 
teacher is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up tradition 
on his authority.” ’ 

“ Nasr Bin ’Ali ‘aj-Juhdhami tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘ We are 
informed by ‘al-/Asma’i, on the authority of ‘Ibn ‘Abu-z-Zinad, on the 
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authority of a saying of his father: “1 saw at Madinah a hundred per- 
sons, all believers, on whose authority tradition was not taken up—of 
whom it was said that they were not tlie people to transmit tradition.”’ 

“ Muhammad Bin /Aba-’Umar ‘al-Makki tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing: ‘ We are informed by Sufyan, as follows—and ‘Aba-Bakr Bin Khal- 
lad ‘al-Bahili tells us for a tradition, in his own words, saying: “I heard 
Sufyan Bin ’Uyainah say on the authority of Mis’ar: ‘I heard Sa’ad 
Bin ‘Ibrahim say: “Only reliable authorities give out tradition which 
has the authority of the Messenger of God...” .’ 

“ Muhammad Bin’ Abdallah Bin Kuhzadh, an inhabitant of Marv, tells 
us for a tradition, saying: ‘I heard ’Abdallah Bin ‘al-Mubarak say : 
“The allegation of authority is a matter of religion; and, were it not 
for this support, whoever pleased would say whatever he pleased.”’ 

“ Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘It is told 
to me for a tradition by ‘al-- Abbas ‘Ibn ‘Abd-Rizmah, saying: “I heard 
Abdallah say: ‘ Between us and our enemies there are the standards’— 
meaning the allegation of authority.”’ 

“Muhammad also says: ‘I heard ‘Abi-Ishak ‘Ibrahim Bin "Isa ‘at- 
Talakani say: “I said to "Abdallah Bin ‘al-Mubarak: ‘O ‘Abia ’Abd 
‘ar-Rahman, what of the tradition handed down to us in the words: “ It 
ever pertains to piety that thou shouldst pray for thy parents in thy 
prayer, and fast for them in thy fasting” ?” Whereupon ’Abdallah said 


to him: “O ‘Aba~Ishak, on whose authority is this?” “to which,” said 
he, “I replied: ‘This is a tradition of Shihab Bin Khirash ;’ said ’Abd- 
allah: ‘A reliable authority—on whose authority does he give it? to 
which I replied: ‘It is on the authority of ‘al-Hajjaj Bin Dinar ;’ said 


*Abdallah : ‘A reliable authority—on whose authority does he give it? 
to which I replied: ‘That of the Messenger of God ...;’ said “Abdal- 
lah: ‘O ‘Aba~Ishak, between ‘al-Hajjéj Bin Dinar and the Prophet ... 
there are deserts in which the beast’s supply of water fails him,’* though 
no one disputes the truthfulness of that reporter.’”’ 


This passage is followed, in Muslim’s introduction, by a chap- 
ter of traditions disproving the authority of certain individual 
reporters. But even so early a writer as Muslim notices a laxness 
in the application of the principle of dependence upon reliable 
authorities alone, closing that as follows 


* ie, The break in the connection of the tradition is too wide for safe trans- 


mission. + page 20. 
VOL. Vil. 10 
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“ Says ‘Abu-l-Husain Muslim Bin ‘al-Hajjaj : Of remarks by tradition- 
ists respecting suspicious reporters of tradition, and of traditional state- 
ments by them with regard to the faults of such reporters, similar to 
those which we have cited, there are many, which it would take long to 
mention, in writing, even briefly. But what we have given is sufficient 
for one who is intelligent, and understands, from what people have said 
and plainly declared, their general way of thinking. 

“ Yet traditionists themselves do not consider it obligatory to expose 
the faults of reporters of tradition, and transmitters of traditional state- 
ments, and to pronounce decisions accordingly, except when they are 
inquired of in respect to something involving great risk. In case tradi- 
tional statements refer to a matter of religion, whatever bearing they 
have is to convey permission or disapprobation, command or prohibition, 
incitement or restraint; so that, if their reporter is not a man of fixed 
veracity and trustworthiness, and if objection has been made to reporting 
on his authority, by some one acquainted with him, and if others, having 
no knowledge respecting him, are not informed of the state of the case, by 
one’s thus acting deceptively the generality of Muslims become involved 
in guilt—inasmuch as it is safe for no one who hears those traditional 
statements to use them, or any of them, beeause, perhaps, they or most 
of them are false and groundless; besides that sound traditional state- 
ments, coming from reliable reporters and persons possessed of a tran- 
quil assurance of mind, are too numerous that there should be need of 
what is transmitted by reporters who are unreliable, or devoid of assur- 
ance. For myself, I think not much of those men who lay stress upon 
such weak traditions, and ignored supports, as we have described, and 
make account of reporting them, after they know their infirmity and 
weakness, for the mere reason that they are impelled to report them, 
and to make account of them, by the wish to appear to common people 
as multipliers of tradition, and for the sake of its being said: ‘How 
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many traditions has such an one collected!’ and ‘How by the thousand 
does such a one count traditions !! Whoever proceeds on such grounds 
in the science, and acts thus, has no part in it, and is to be called igno- 
rant rather than learned.” 


We may next consider certain stipulations respecting the 
modes of communicating tradition, by which additional guards 
to its purity are provided in the system which we aim to devel- 
ope. This will throw light upon some expressions in the ex- 
tracts already given, which may not have been fully understood 
by the reader, and naturally precedes the consideration of what 
relates to tradition itself. “Here J. will be our first authority, 
whose third chapter reads thus :* 


* page 6. 
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« On the Taking up (es!) of Tradition, 


“Tradition may properly be taken up before a profession of islamism, 
and likewise before full age; for ‘al-Hasan, ‘al-Husain, ‘Ibn ’Abbas, and 
‘Ibn Zubair took up tradition before they had reached maturity, and 
youths have ever been admitted to the hearing of tradition; though 
there is difference of opinion as to the exact time when a youth may 
properly become a hearer—some saying that this may be at five years of 
age, and some, that the case of each young person is to be separately 
considered, and that, if he understands what is addressed to him, and 
how to answer, they approve of his becoming a hearer of tradition, 
although he be less than five years old, and, otherwise, that he can not 
properly be a hearer. 

“There are several ways of taking up tradition: 1. by hearing the 
oral communication of a master bal ; 2. by read- 
ing to him (ae 3. by license (3; >S!)—of which there are 
several kinds: [a] license of a particular individual for something spe- 
cific, as: ‘I license thee for the ers of ‘al-Bukhari,’ or ‘I license such 
an one for all that is in my table of contents; [b] license of a particu- 
lar individual in respect to something not specified, as; ‘I license thee 
as to whatever I hear read to me,’ or ‘.... as to whatever is reported by 
me;’ [c] license of people in general, as: ‘I license Muslims,’ or ‘.... 
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all my cotemporaries :’"—and in these forms tradition is properly allowed 
to be reported; [d] license of a person who does not exist, as: ‘I 
license whoever may be born to such a one’—which ought not to be 
admitted, though, if one says: ‘.... such a one and whoever may be 
born to him,’ or ‘.... thee and thy posterity,’ it is admissible, on the 
same principle as a permanent charitable bequest ( a5»J!); [e] license 
of a little child who is not marked by any maturity of mind; for matu- 
rity of mind constitutes a free permission to report, and the free per- 
mission of reporting holds good in respect to one who has not attained 
to years of intelligence as well as to one who has; [f] license as to 
what has been licensed, as: ‘I license thee as to whatever has been 
licensed to me:’ it is preferable, in the case of license, that both he who 
licenses and he who is licensed should be conversant with the science 
of tradition, because there is a looseness about this form of transmis- 
sion, which requires to be controlled by persons so instructed: one who 
licenses by a writing does well to say off what he writes; yet, if he 
limits himself to the writing, that holds good; 4. by presentation 
(xJ,lit!)—of which the highest sort [a] is that accompanied with 
license, which consists in the master’s handing to one either an auto- 
graph, or a copy therewith collated, of what he hears read to him, and 
saying: ‘This is what I hear read’ (or, ‘my report’), ‘on the authority 
of such a one, I license to thee the reporting of it;’ after which he 
leaves it in his hands, for his own, or until he can copy it; another sort. 
of presentation [b] consists in the inquirer’s handing to the master that 
which he hears read to him, which the latter then dwells upon with 
discrimination and attention, and afterwards presents to the inquirer, 
saying: ‘It is my tradition’ (or, ‘what I hear read’), ‘so report on my 
authority ’—this is called reverse presentation and there 
are also other subdivisions; 5. by written communication (X.3LXS)), 
which consists in the master’s writing in his own hand, or permitting 
to be written, that which he hears read to him, expressly for one who 
is absent, or for one who is present; and is either accompanied with 
license, as, for example, when one writes: ‘I license thee ....,’ or with- 
out this form—to report in either mode is admissible and proper; 6. 
by certification (»%e¥!), which consists in the master’s making known 
to the inquirer that a certain book is his report of tradition, without 
saying: ‘Report it on my authority’—which is not an admissible re- 
— of it, according to the most proper view, since there is a possi- 

ility that the master may have recognized in the inquirer some pravity, | 
in consequence of which he does not authorize him in respect to it; 
7. by discovery (SS\>,J!)—a term of recent origin, from X>, A=— 
which consists in one’s carefully reading some book in the handwriting 
of a master, which contains traditions, without receiving any report of 
of it other than is comprised in the traditions themselves, and then 
saying: ‘I have found’ (or, ‘I have read’) ‘in the handwriting of such 
an one’ (or, ‘in a book of such an one, in his handwriting’) ‘as follows: 
“we learn from such an one as tradition so and so”’—leaving the rest 
of the allegation of authority, and the text, at loose ends—a practice 
which has held its ground both in ancient and modern times, and 
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constitutes a sort of loosened tradition (hw,t!), with something in it of 
continuousness 

“Some persons, be it known, are strict, and say that no legal proof 
can be made out from tradition not reported by memory; while others 
say that reporting by one’s book is allowable, so long as one has it 
under his control. Others again are so lax as to say that one may re- 
port from copies not collated with their originals. The truth is that 
one becomes a reliable authority for tradition by the continued habit of 
taking it up, persevering effort at retention, and constant application to 
collating with an earlier text; and this, even if one’s book is not con- 
trolled, since the probability is that it is not varied from, especially if 
the reporter be one who would be likely to know of any alteration of it.” 


The books of tradition show us a distinction of form which is 
supposed to refer to the mode of receiving traditional statements, 
in their use of the terms A> and »>I, the former being ap- 
propriated, as is believed, to the case of a teacher’s making an 
oral communication, and the latter to that of the pupil’s reading 
to him. On this distinctive use of the two terms we quote the 
following from the Dictionary of the Technical Terms... :* 


“There are some who think that there should be a difference in the 
form of reporting tradition, with reference to a distinction in the mode 
of taking it up, and accordingly appropriate the expression »r> to 
what the master gives out orally, and »>! to what is read to him. 
Such was the doctrine of ‘Ibn Juraij, ‘al-'Auza’i, ‘ash-Shafi’i, and ‘Ibn 


Wahab, and of all the people of the West; and the later masters have 
originated another distinction, according to which whoever, himself 


alone, hears a master speak, uses the single number and says .cdX>, 
and whoever hears as one of several uses the plural number, while he who 


* p. 282, 

+ ‘Ibn Juraij died A. H. 150; ‘al-'Auza'i, one of the teachers of ‘Ibn Juraij, and 
a resident of Bairit, d. A.H. 151; ‘ash-Shafi'i, a native of Gaza, who became a resi- 
dent of pt, and the founder of a school of Muslim law, d. A. H. 204; ‘Ibn Wahab 
of Egypt d. A.H.197. These dates are derived from the Kitdb Tabakat 'al-Hufaz 
(v. 9, v. 20, vii. 36) ed. by Wiistenfeld under the title Liber Classium Virorum qui 
Korani et Traditionum Cognit. excell. auct. Abu Abdalla Dahabio. In epit. coegit 
et contin. Anonymus.... Gottingue, 1833-34: to which we shall refer hereafter, as 
we may have occasion, simply as the Kitdb Tabakdt. 
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himself reads to a master says in the singular number , <3 | a>\—which 
is approved, though not necessary in the opinion of those just referred to, 
who only meant to distinguish between modes of taking up tradition.” 

A farther distinction of form in the reporting of tradition, 
which we find in the collections, is the use of crxew instead of 
either c3A> or _,>!. This is a comprehensive expression, 
denoting of itself simply the fact of hearing from a master, with- 
out indication of the mode; but the technical phraseology of 
Muslim traditionists distinguishes it, in an artificial manner, from 
both the other expressions. Such seems, at least, to be the import 
of the following words in Muslim’s introduction:* 
“narrating on the ascending [by 
<~xew] if they proceed upwards, and on the descending grade 
[by or if they proceed downwards.” 

In the extract from J. last given, it is stated that objection 
had been made by some to any reporting of tradition except by 
memory. We therefore present, here, from B., a statement of 
earlier opinion as to the d of reporting by the pupil’s 
reading, and by the form called “presentation.” It is to be found 
in that book of the Sahih which is entitled Book of the Science 
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* page 24. + fol. 5, vers. 
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“ Chapter on Reading to and Laying before the Teacher of Tradition, 


“/A]-Hasan, ‘ath-Thauri, and Malik* regarded the reading of tradi- 
tion as allowable; and some have alleged, in favor of reading to a well- 
informed teacher, a tradition of Dhim&m Bin Tha’labah, who said to the 
Prophet ...: ‘Hath God commanded thee that we should pray with 
the prescribed form of prayer?’ to which he replied: ‘Yes,’ and the 
other 2 gore ‘Then is this something to be read to the Prophet’— 
of which Dhimam informed his people, who accordingly regarded the 
incident as an authoritative guide. Malik adduces in proof the case of 
a judicial sentence which is read to people, who thereupon say: ‘ We 

| such a one to witness,’ or which is read to one who causes it to be 
read, whereupon the reader says: ‘Such a one made me read.’ 

“Muhammad Bin Salam tells us for a tradition, as told by Muham< 
mad Bin ‘al-Hasan ‘al-WaAsiti, on the authority of ’Auf, from ‘al-Hasan : 
‘There is no harm in reading to a well-informed teacher ;’ and we are 
told by ’Ubaidallah Bin Masa, from Sufydn, as follows: ‘In case one 
reads to the teacher of tradition, there is no harm in his saying 3 “Such 
a one tells me for a tradition;”’ and I have heard from ‘Abu-’Asim, on 
the authority of Malik and Sufyan, the following: ‘Reading to a well- 
informed teacher and his reading are equivalent.’ 

“Abdallah Bin Yasuf tells us for a tradition, as told by ‘al-Laith, on 
the authority of Sa’id, namely ‘al-Makbari, on the authority of Sharik 
Bin ’Abdallah Bin ‘Abt-Namir, that the latter heard ‘Anas Bin Malik 
—to whom may God be gracious !—say: ‘ While we were seated with 
the Prophet ... in the mosque, a man entered upon a camel, which he 
made kneel within the mosque, and afterwards fettered, and then said: 
“Which of you is Muhammad ?”’—the Prophet being supported in the 
midst of the group—‘to which we replied: “ This pure man who leans 
here.” Then the man said to him: “O son of ’Abd ‘al-Mutallib—” 
and the Prophet... replied: “Be sure, I will answer thee ;” upon 
which the man said to the Prophet...: “I have a question to ask 
thee, and I insist upon an answer; so be not adverse to me,” and the 
Prophet... said: “ Ask about what thon wilt;” whereupon the man 
rejoined: “I ask thee, by thy Lord and the Lord of those before thee, 
hath God sent thee as a messenger to all men?” and the Prophet 
replied: “O God, yes;” the man said, again; “I adjure thee by God, 
hath God commanded thee that we should pray the five prayers?” and 
he replied: “O God, yes;” said the man: “I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee that we should fast this month of the year?” and 
he replied: “O God, yes;” said the man: “I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee to take this offering of alms from our rich men, 
and to divide it among our poor?” and the Prophet answered: “O God, 

yes.” Then the man said: “I trust in thy message, and will be a mes~ 
senger to those who shall come after me, of my people—and I am 
Dhimam Bin Tha’labah, a brother of the tribe of Sa’ad Bin Bakr” ’—a 


* ‘Ath-Thauri, of Kifah, died A.H. 169; Malik Bin ‘Anas of Hirah, the founder 
of one of the schools of Muslim law, who is probably the Malik here mentioned, 
died A.H. 179. See Kitdb Tabakdt, v. 40, 41, 
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tradition which is reported by Masa and ’Ali Bin ’Abd ‘al-Hamid, on the 
authority of Sulaiman, on the authority of ’Anas, from the Prophet... 
“To this add the following. 


“ Chapter of Statements respecting Presentation, and the Communication 
of the Science to the Provinces, by its Cultivators, in Writing, 


“Says ‘Anas: ‘’Uthman caused the standard copies of the Kuran to 
be written out, and sent them to the several quarters;’ and ’Abdallah 
Bin "Umar, Yahya Bin Sa’id,* and Malik regarded this as a lawful mode 
of communication; moreover, some people of the Hijéz allege, in favor 
of presentation, a tradition of the Prophet... to the effect that he 
wrote an order for the captain of a troop of horse, and said: ‘Read not. 
until thou reachest the place so and so,’ and that, accordingly, after the 
man had reached that place, he read it to the troopers, and informed 
them of the order of the Prophet .. .’ 

“Ismail Bin Abdallah tells us for a tradition, as told to him by ‘Ibra- 
him Bin Sa’ad, on the authority of Salih, on the authority of ‘Ibn Shi- 
hab, on the authority of ’"Ubaidallah Bin ’Utbah Bin Mas’fid, that ’Ab- 
dallah Bin ’Abbas—may God be gracious to them both !—told him that 
the Messenger of God .. . sent a written order of his to a certain man, 
and commanded him to remit it to the chief of ‘al-Bahrain ; whereupon 
the chief of ‘al-Bahrain remitted it to the Emperor, who, after reading, 
tore it—in connection with which, as I think, ‘Ibn ‘al-Masib says: ‘so 
the Messenger of God ... gave it strictly in charge to his people that 
that they should tear every one who tears.’ 

“Muhammad Bin Mukatil ‘Abu-l-Hasan tells us for a tradition, as com- 
municated by ’AbdallAh, as communicated by Shu’bah, on the authority 
of Kutadah, on the authority of ‘Anas Bin Malik—to whom may God 
be gracious !—the following: ‘The Prophet of God... wrote, or had a 
mind to write, an order; whereupon it was said to him that the persons 
concerned would read no writing not sealed; and so, while I was look- 
ing at the paper in his hand, he grasped a silver seal, the inscription 
upon which was “ Muhammad the Messenger of God.” Said I to Kuta- 
dah, on hearing this: ‘ Who said that ‘Muhammad the Messenger of 
God’ was inscribed upon it?” ‘to which he replied: “’Anas.”’” 


It will be perceived that the applicability of several of the 
traditions reported in the foregoing passage from the Sahih, to 
the particular points which they are intended to illustrate, de- 
pends upon their involving general principles which the exam- 

le of the Prophet established ; and, indeed, the whole of the 
ook of the Science appears to refer, not to that which is pre- 


éminently the science of the Muslims—namely, the system of 
tradition—alone, but to all departments of instruction, in general. 
The same sort of illustration from general principles is found, 
also, in another chapter of that book, entitled sel} RLS Hb ie. 
Chapter on Committing the Science to Writing, which, being 


* Yahya Bin Sa'id died A.H. 194, aged 80 years. See Kitdb Tab., vi 77. 
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made up of reported instances of the Prophet’s writing down 
what he wished to preserve for the instruction of others, is sup- 

sed to sanction the substitution of writing for oral statement 
ae the teacher of tradition. 

We will now cite a few other brief chapters from this same 
book of the Sahih, for the sake of similar illustration of differ- 
ent points pertaining to the order of a school of tradition. ‘The 
first to be cited relates to the age at which one may hear instruc- 
tion in traditional science.* 


“ Chapter on the Propriety of a Stripling’s Hearing Tradition. 


“‘Tsma’il tells us, as told to him by Malik, on the authority of ‘Ibn 
Shihab, on the authority of "Ubaidallah Bin ‘Abdallah Bin ’Utbah, from 
’Abdallah Bin ’Abb&s—may God be gracious to both !—that the latter 
said: “TI arrived mounted upon a female ass, having at the time nearly 
reached manhood, while the Prophet...was praying from Mina to 
Ghair Jidar; so I passed on in front of some of the train, having let 
my beast go at large with the words: “now mayst thou feed well,” and 
joined the train without any one’s blaming me for so doing. 

“Muhammad Bin Yasuf tells us, as told by ‘Aba-Mushir, as told to 
him by Muhammad Bin Harb, as told to him by ‘az-Zubaidi, on the au- 
thority of ‘'az-Zuhri, from Mahmid Bin ‘ar-Rabi’—to whom may God 
be gracious !—that the latter said: ‘I paid to the Prophet ... the for- 
feit for a drop of wine which trickled on my face from a cup, when I 
was a boy of five years’.”+ 


The following refer to tokens of respect due to the teacher :t 


* fol. 6, rect. 

+ That is to say, even a boy of five years of age, being chargeable with disobedi- 
— = a law of the Prophet, might be made responsible for the transmission of 
radition, 

fol. 7, rect. ; fol. 8, rect. 
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SS alll ply alll che all Sows aie 
“ Chapter about one’s Kneeling before the ‘Imam, or the Teacher of 


Tradition. 


“ Abu-]-Yaman tells us, as communicated by Shu’aib, on the author- 
ity of ‘az-Zuhri, as communicated to him by ‘Anas Bin Malik—to whom 
may God be gracious !—that the Messenger of God... went out once 
upon a time, when he was accosted by Abdallah Bin Hudhafah, saying : 
‘ Who was my father,’ to which he replied; ‘Thy father was Hudhafah,’ 
and then said several times: ‘ Question me;’ whereupon "Umar knelt 
down and said: ‘ We accept God for our Lord, Islam for our religion, 
and Muhammad for our prophet,’ and was silent,” 


“ Chapter on the Commanding of Silence by the Masters of the Science. 


“ Hajaj tells us, as told by Shu’bah, as communicated to him by ’Ali 
Bin Mudrik, on the authority of /‘Aba-Zur’ah Bin ’Amri, on the author- 
ity of Jarir—to whom may God be gracious !—that the vey of God 


... said to the latter, when giving his farewell testimony : ‘ Bid the men 
be silent,’ after which he said: ‘ Become not infidels, again, after I am 
gone, by smiting each other’s necks.’” 


AY SARS Le alll ale alll St he, 
A) 


“ Chapter on one’s Making Inquiry, in a Standing Posture, of a Master 
of the Science Seated. 


“’Uthman tells us, as told by Jarir, on the authority of Mansir, on the 
authority of ‘Abi-Wa/il, on the authority of ‘Aba-Masa, that the latter 
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said; ‘There came a man to the Prophet... and said: “O Messen- 
ger of God, what is it to fight in the way of God !—may He be magpi- 
fied and glorified!—for one of us fights with anger and indignation ; 
whereupon he lifted his head to him’ (says the relator : ‘ and the Prophet 
would not have lifted his head to him, unless the latter had been stand- 
ing’) ‘and said: “ Whoever fights in order that the word of God may 
be the supreme word, he is in the way of God.”’” 


Another chapter bears upon the question of the admissibility 
of women to the hearing of tradition, as follows :* 


“ Chapter on the Warning and Instructing of Women by the ‘Imam. 


“Salaiman Bin Harb tells us, as told by Shu’bah, on the authority of 
‘Aiyib, who said that he had heard ’Ata’ say that he had heard ‘Ibn 
"Abbas—may God be gracious to both!—say: ‘I call the Prophet of 
God . .. to witness’ (or, otherwise, that he had heard ’At&/ say : ‘I call 
‘Ibn "Abbas to witness’) that the Prophet of God... went out, once 
upon a time, attended by Bilal: now it was supposed that the Prophet 
did not cause women to hear his teachings; he took occasion, therefore, 
at this time, to warn the sex, and to bid them give alms; in consequence 
of which the women began to carry themselves haughtily, and Bilal laid 
hold of the hem of the Prophet’s garment.’ peer ws orm of the tra- 
dition is that ‘Isma’il says on the authority of ‘Aiyab, on the authority 
of Ata’, that ‘Ibn ’Abbas said: ‘I call the Prophet of God... to wit- 
ness, ete.’ 


This question touching the rights of women is settled by J. to 
the same effect, in a paragraph already quoted :+ 


_ “The being of the male sex is not made a condition [of the respon- 
sible teacher], nor freedom, nor knowledge of the jurisprudence based 
upon tradition, or of any thing foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the 
being one of many.” 


To pursue the subject of the transmission of tradition, after 
the foregoing exhibition of the qualifications of the reliable re- 


* fol. 7, rect. + See p. 63. 
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porter, the several ways of communication which are admissible, 
and the disposition required in the pupil, we have next to 
turn our attention to certain circumstances of form relative to 
tradition itself, in respect to which there are important dis- 
tinctions involved in the science under consideration. 

Every tradition (2), or report (x!,!), consists of two 
parts: 1. the text (.,4!), which J. defines in these words:* 

of those words of the tradition by which sentiments are established,” 
and H. as follows :+ 

alt Le sill, “and the text is that with which the 
allegation of authority ends ;” 
and 2. the support (AimJ!), defined by J. thus :t 

“the support is information of the 
way by which the text has come down,” : 
and by H. :§ 

course of descent of the tradition, consisting of its guarantees, by whom 
it is reported.” 

The term sliwS! is often used as synonymous with Xin, 
though properly signifying “the action of supporting.” J. says:|| 

rying up of tradition to its original enunciator ;” 
and H. says 

“the term OliwS! has the same meaning [as XiwJ!], but is also, in- 


deed, used to signify the statement of the support, and the giving 
account of the way by which a text has come down.” 


The text of a tradition consists either of a saying (',%!), or 
of an action (\xt!), or of a confirmation (,2,2}), of the Prophet; 
of which the last is involved in the two former, according to a 
definition of it which H. gives us :** 


§ fol. 1, rect. 


* page 1. fol. 1, rect. ; 1, 
| page 1. fol. 1, rect. ** fol. 1, rect. 
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“the term ,3,i0! signifies that some one either did or said something 
in the presence of the Prophet ... and that he did not blame him, nor 
forbid him to do or say that thing, but on the contrary was silent and 
confirmed it.” 


What is to be understood by a saying, and by an action, of the 
Prophet, as constituting the substance of tradition, is set forth in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms ... in the following passage :* 


shail, abe alll cho all ay phe 


“ The science of tradition is that by which sayings and actions of the 
Prophet ... are authenticated. As to his sayings. .., they consist of 
discourse in the Arabic language; so that one who is not familiar with 
the genius of Arabic discourse can not attain to this science. What is 
said is something by itself or in its connection, metaphorical or literal, 
general or pores | absolute or qualified, express or implied, and the like, 
in conformity with the rules of the Arabic language, as set forth distinct- 
ively by the grammarians, and with the principlgs of Arab usage, exhib- 
ited in the science of lexicography. As to his actions... , they are 
things of which he set the example, whether he commanded us to imi- 
tate him therein or not—for instance, actions which he exemplified out 
of natural impulse or in consequence of some individual peculiarity.” 


This classification of the texts of tradition will facilitate the 
understanding of certain expressions in passages spacer: 3 to be 
quoted from our authorities. With respect to the comparative 
weight of a tradition, however, its support, and not its text, is 

rimarily considered: in other words, the Muslim man of the 
law receives or rejects tradition on external evidence, rather than 
internal, J. tells us expressly :+ 


* page 27. + page 1. 
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“ Be it known that the text itself of a tradition is but rarely taken 
into account: on the contrary, a tradition is qualified as strong, or weak, 
or intermediate, with reference to the qualities of integrity, retentiveness, 
and good memory, and their opposites and intermediates, possessed by 
the reporters, as well as with reference to continuousness (Suez!) or 
disseverance looseness instability and 
the like, in the support: on this ground, then, tradition is divided into 
sound (os), fair and weak When reference is 
made to the qualities of reporters, one is said to be reliable (X83), up- 
right (SA), retentive or not reliable 46), fanciful (+), 
ignored (Seg=), false (44S), and the like—giving rise to discussion 
in respect to confutation and approbation When the 
question is, how the reporters came to get a tradition, and by what 
ways they took it up, there arises discussion in respect to modes of pur- 
suing inquiry. When their names and surnames are looked into, there 


is inquisition regarding their identification and individualization. Con- 
sequently, our propositions are arranged in four chapters.” 


We proceed, therefore, to follow our authorities in their defini- 
tions of certain varieties of support to tradition, which constitute, 
together with distinctions in regard to the qualifications of the 
responsible teacher, the chief ground of the classification of tra- 
dition as sound, fair, or weak. From the definition of the science 
of tradition with which we began, and which is substantially 
repeated in our last quotation from the Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms ..., it is obvious that the ultimate design of what is 
called “the support” must be to attach the authority of Muham- 
mad to some saying or action reported as his, or sanctioned by 
him; and here is to be observed, in the first place, that tradition 
is said to be carried back to the Prophet either positively or 
potentially, as in the following passage from H. :* 


allt chro alll polo alll cho alll Saw, 


* fol. 1, rect. 
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“The carrying back (x5,J!) is either positive or potential. 

“ As to carrying back positively, that, in the case of a tradition of 
saying, is exemplified by this declaration of a witness of the Prophet: 
‘I heard the Messenger of God . . . say so and so,’ or by his: or anoth- 
er’s saying: ‘Said the Messenger of God...’ (or, ‘It comes from the 
Messenger of God ... that he said’) ‘so and so; or, in the case of a 
tradition of action, by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet: ‘I 
saw the Messenger of God...do so and so,’ or ‘It comes from the 
Messenger of God .. . that he did so and so,’ or by the expression : ‘It 
comes from a witness of the Prophet’ (or, ‘from some one else’), ‘as a 
tradition carried back’ (or, ‘which he carried back to the Prophet’), 
‘that he did so and so;’ or, in the case of a tradition of confirmation, 
by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet, or of some one else, in 
the following words: ‘Such a one’ (or, ‘A certain person’) ‘did so 
and so in the presence of the Prophet, and there is no account of his 
blaming him.’ 

“ As to carrying back ntially, that is exemplified by those state- 
ments of a witness of the Prophet which he makes independently of the 
authority of ancient books, and which cannot be ascribed to human ca- 
price (O4i>!), respecting circumstances of past time, such as stories 
of the prophets or im&éms—their conflicts and trials, for instance—and 
respecting the terrors of the day of judgment, or the assignment to a 
certain action of a special reward, or a special punishment ; for such in- 
formation can have been obtained only by a hearing from the Prophet... 
The potential carrying back may, also, be exemplified by the doing, on 
the part of a witness of the Prophet, of something in which human 
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ceprice could have had no concern; or by his telling that people did so 
and so in the time of the Prophet... or said so and so, inasmuch as it 
is obvious that the Prophet . . . must have given the suggestion, and that 
by divine inspiration ; or by the expression : ‘so and so is a part of the 
Sunnah,’ for the Sunnah is plainly the traditional law of the Messenger 
of God ..., though some pomees say that the term may signify the 
traditional law of the Prophet’s Companions and the traditional law of 
his orthodox successors, in which case Sunnah becomes a generic word.” 


When, therefore, the authority of the Prophet is either posi- 
tively or potentially attached to a tradition, it is said to be car- 
ried back (¢s3,«); otherwise, it is said to be stopped (455s). 
But the varieties of support to tradition respect not the last link, 
alone, in the chain of connection with the Prophet: in determin- 
ing the quality of the support belonging to a particular tradition, 
the whole series of attestations through which it is handed down 
must also be considered. If all those which precede the last fol- 
low one another in uninterrupted succession, each reporter hay- 
ing derived the tradition immediately from him who is named 
next before him in the support, the tradition is said to be con- 
tinuous (\e%s): and this continuousness, combined with the car- 
rying back to the Prophet, constitutes a sustained (Aime) tradi- 
tion, that is, a tradition of which the support is perfect. Unin- 
terruptedness of succession, however, is far from marking the 
descent of every tradition ; and hence arise technical distinctions 
with reference to the several ways in which the want of it ap- 
pears. The following passage from H. sets forth the more im- 
portant of these distinctions: 


elie alll cho all Som, tole 9 


* fol. 1, rect. and vers. 
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“Tf no one of the reporters has dropped out from the chain of con- 
nection, the tradition is continuous (\.-%+), and the absence of all 
dropping out (bsimJ!) is called continuousness (SLa3!). If one re- 
porter has dropped out, or more, the tradition is dissevered (xhiis), 
and it is this dropping out which constitutes a disseverance (¢\Lii!). 

“The dropping out may be [1] at the beginning of the support, and 
the tradition is then said to be given summarily (tix), the letting drop 
being in this case called a summary statement (i235). Either one 
reporter or more may have dropped out; or the complement of the 
support may have been entirely left off, after the manner of those 
authors who say: ‘Said the Messenger of God...’ Summary tradi- 
tions are numerous in the chapters of the Sahih of ‘al-Bukhari, and are 
accounted as if they had continuousness, because it is strenuously main- 
tained that this book contains only sound tradition; yet do they not 
rank with sound traditions which are sustained (AuiLw<), except those 
given as sustained in some other part of ‘al-Bukhari’s book. 

“A distinction, indeed, exists among these summary traditions, on 
the ground that such of them as are given with an appearance of con- 
ciseness, and as something well-known—for example, in the form: 
‘Such a one says’—imply the stability of their support in the opinion 
of ‘al-Bukhari, so that they are decisively sound; while in the case of 
such as are given in a form which indicates some defect, and that there 
is want of knowledge respecting them—for example: ‘It has been said,’ 
or ‘It is said,’ or ‘It is mentioned’—there may be a question as to ‘al- 
Bukhari’s opinion of their soundness, although, inasmuch as he intro- 
duces them into that book, they are firmly based, and people, therefore, _ 
say that the summary traditions of ‘al-Bukhari are continuous and sound. 

“If the dropping out is [2] at the end of the support, then, in case 
it comes after a follower of the Prophet in the second degree (_<x:Lu)}), 
the tradition is loosened (\w,*)—this participle being derived from 
the fourth form of the verb: as, for instance, the saying by a follower 
in the second degree: ‘Said the Messenger of God...’ The terms 
‘loosened’ and ‘dissevered’ are used, indeed, by teachers of the 
science as synonymous; but the technical meaning above given to 
the latter is the most generally received. By most of the doctors, 
loosened tradition is accounted as stopped, because no one can know 
whether the reporter who has dropped out was a reliable authority 
(88) or not, since one follower in the second degree may report on 
the word of another, and among such followers of the Prophet there 
were both reliable and unreliable authorities. According to ‘Abi-Hant- 
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fah* and Malik, however, loosened tradition is generally to be received ; 
and there are those who say that one lets a tradition go loose only 
because it is wholly indisputable and to be relied upon, since there can 
be no question except in regard to loosening by a reliable authority, 
and if, in the opinion of such a one, the tradition was not sound, he 
would not have let it go loose, and say: ‘Said the Messenger of God...’ 
The opinion of ‘ash-Shafi’i was that, provided it be helped out by some 
other form of it, either loosened or sustained, it is to be received, even 
though it be weak. From ‘Ahmadf we have two declarations of opin- 
ion, as follows: ‘ All this presupposes that the follower in the second 
degree is known to have been in the habit of letting tradition go loose 
only when supported by reliable authorities. If he was addicted to 
letting go loose in dependence upon both reliable and unreliable authori- 
ties, the tradition is by common consent adjudged to be stopped.’ Such 
are the different views expressed. A fuller specification relative to the 
matter is presented by ‘as-Sakhawi in his commentary on the ‘A/fiyah.} 

“Tf the dropping out is [3] in the midst of the support, then, in case 
two consecutive reporters have dropped out, the tradition is called 
straitened (\oxs)—the participle being pronounced with fath on the 
dhad; but, in case only one has dropped out, or more than one, not 
from the same place, it is called dissevered. Agreeably to this use of 
terms, dissevered tradition is a subdivision of that which is not contin- 
uous; the term ‘ dissevered’ is, indeed, applied to tradition not contin- 
uous, in general, as comprehending all species of it; but in the sense 
here given to it, it becomes a special term. 

“The fact of disseverance and of the dropping out of a reporter is 
ascertained by knowing that there was no concurrence between a cer- 
tain reporter and one reported from, in consequence either of the want 
of contemporaneousness or of association, or of the fact that the former 
was not licensed by the latter, as proved by the science of history, which 
tells the dates of the births and deaths of reporters, and the special 
circumstances of the times of their inquiry after traditions and journey- 
ing in quest of them: so that history becomes a radical and funda- 
mental science to the teachers of tradition. 

“ Another of the varieties of dissevered tradition is the disguised 
(yt!)—the participle being pronounced with dhamm on the mim, 
and fath on the lam, together with tashdid: the verbal noun being 
ussvcdl, and the active form of participle X, with kasr on the 


lam. Its form depends upon a reporter’s not naming his master, from 
whom he heard the tradition, but reporting on the authority of some 
one superior to him, in terms which convey the idea of his having 
heard from this other person, without direct falsehood—as if, for exam- 
ple, he should say: ‘On the authority of such a one, so and so,’ or 


* 'Abd-Hanifah, the founder of a school of Muslim law, died A.H. 150-53. See 


Kitab Tab., v. 8. 
+ i.e. ‘Ahmad Bin Hanbal, the founder of one of the four great schools of 
Muslim law, who died A. H. 241. See Kitdb Tab., viii, 18. ‘ 
t i.e. the 'Alfiyat ‘al-Jrdki—a work on the principles of tradition. See Haji 
Khalf. Lez., i. 416, 418. The commentator died A. H. 902. 
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‘Such a one says so and so.’ In common parlance, the term (Jt! 
has the signification of ‘concealment of the defects of merchandise,’ 


and is said to be derived from (JX, ‘the involving in darkness, on 
purpose ;’ and the disguising of tradition is said to be called by this term 
because it partakes of the insidiousness involved in such concealment. 
“Says the Shaikh :* ‘It is not judged proper to: receive tradition 
from any one who countenances disguising, except when he distinctly 
states by whom he was taught.’ Says ‘ash-Shumunni :f ‘In the opinion 
of the eminent teachers, disguising is forbidden.’ From Waki’y it is 
reported that he said: ‘Disguising in the case of clothes [offered for 
sale] is unlawful: how then must it be with disguising practised on tra- 
dition?’ Shu’bah,§ also, was earnest in condemnation of it. But, as 
to the reception of the report of one who disguises, there is diversity 
of sentiment on the part of the docters. Certain traditionists and 
jurisconsults think that disguising amounts to a confutation (r p>), and 


that the tradition of any one who is notorious for it is absolutely not to 
be received; others say that it may be received. Most persons, how- 
ever, approve of receiving tradition which is disguised by one who is 
understood to have had, in all cases, good authority for what he dis- 
guised, such as ‘Ibn "Uyainah, and of rejecting the report of any one 
accustomed to disguise tradition which he was taught by weak authori- 
ties, or others not reliable, except when he expressly declares from 
whom he heard the tradition, using the words: ‘I have heard,’ or 
‘Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ or ‘Such a one informs us.’ 

“The inducement to disguising, in the case of some men, is certainly 
a corrupt motive, as, for example, to hide the fact of one’s having heard 
a tradition from one’s real master, on account of his youth, or his want 
of reputation and consequence among men. But the disguising prac- 
tised by some of the great reporters cannot be ascribed to such a motive, 
and must, on the contrary, be owing to their assurance in respect to the 
soundness of a tradition, and to their thinking it enough that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were generally known. Says ‘ash-Shumunni: 
‘It may be that one has heard the tradition from several reliable author- 
ities, on the word of that guarantee whom he names; so that he is 
content to mention the latter, without mentioning either one or al! of 
the former, on account of that confidence in the matter with which the 
soundness of the tradition inspires him; which is like what the reporter 
does who lets a tradition go loose.” _ 

“If it happens that there is disagreement among reporters, in respect 
either to a support or a text, in consequence of transposition, addition 
or curtailment, or substitution either of one reporter or of one text for 
another, or error as to the names belonging to the support, or as to the 


* i.e. ‘Abd-Hanifah. 

+ Probably Taki ‘ad-Din ‘ash-Shumunni, the teacher of ‘as-Suyiti in tradition, 
who died A. H. 872. See Haji Khalf. Lez., iv. 59, and vii. 614. 

{¢ A traditionist of Kafah. He died A. H. 189. See Xitdb Tab., vi. 53. 
7 An <a traditionist and jurist of Basrab, who died A. H. 160, See Kitdd 
Tab., 28, 
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parts of which the text consists, whether owing to compression, omis- 
sion, or the like, the tradition becomes unstable (~,2xax). In case any 
one form of the tradition can be agreed upon, under such circumstances, 
it is well; otherwise, the tradition is stopped. 

“Tf a reporter has interwoven a remark of his own, or of some wit- 
ness of the Prophet, or follower in the second degree—designed, for 
instance, for some such purpose as to explain the common meanings of 
words, or to interpret the sense, or to limit a general expression, or the 


like—the tradition becomes involved (- jy). 


“ Section of a Warning. 


“The topic last suggested leads us to speak, also, of the reporting of 
a tradition, and its transmission, by the sense. In regard to this, there 
is difference of opinion. The great majority of persons think it allow- 
able on the part of one so conversant with the Arabic language, skilled 
in the modes of discourse, and acquainted with the niceties of compo- 
sition and the implied meanings of language, that he is not subject to 
err, either by adding to or taking from the sense. Others say that it is 
allowable as respects single words, not as respects phrases. Again, it 
is said by some to be allowable for one who recalls the words of the 
tradition, so that he is able to use discretion in the matter. It is also 
said that necessity in respect to making out judicial decisions renders it 
allowable for one who remembers the sentiments of tradition, but has 
forgotten the words in which they are expressed; while, on the other 
hand, one who remembers the words is not to be allowed to report by 
the sense, because there is no necessity. But does not all this difference 
of opinion respecting its admissibility and its inadmissibility amount to 
the principle that to report in the very words, without using any lib- 
erty, is the more proper way? Accordingly, on account of a saying of 
the Prophet... ‘God will assuredly cheer the face of him who hears 
my sentences, and retains them in memory, and recites them in the very 
words of tradition which he has heard,’ it is so agreed. Yet transmis- 
sion by the sense occurs in the Six Books, as well as in other works. 


“The term Xasial} signifies the reporting of tradition by the expres- 
sion: ‘On the authority of such a one, on the authority of such a 
one,’ and what is called tradition on authority (.,xi21!) is that which 
is reported in this form. Muslim makes it a condition of reporting by 
the expression mentioned, that the two persons thus named were con- 
temporaneous: ‘al-Bukhari requires that they have met; and _ others 
say that one must have taken the tradition from the other; but Muslim 
is strenuous and persistent in rejecting the views of the two latter par- 
ties. The reporting by this expression of a tradition also disguised 
is inadmissible. 


“Every tradition carried back to the Prophet, of which the support 
is continuous, is sustained (Aime): this is universally acknowledged 
and held to. But some persons call every continuous tradition sus- 
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ta‘ned, although it be stopped, or fall short of the Prophet; and some 
call a tradition sustained which is carried back, even though it be .oos- 
ened, or straitened, or dissevered.” 


Certain other technical distinctions, by which the weight of a 
tradition is affected, involving comparison between one tradition 
and another, in respect either to the text or the support, are 
presented in the following section, which is a continuation of 
the passage last cited from H. :* 


Me and oll Mall, Les ¥ 


* fol. 2, rect. 
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Section. 


“Other subdivisions of tradition are the separate (SL&J!), the unde- 
termined and the specious 

“The term JSi<J!, in common parlance, signifies one who stands 
apart from the multitude, or comes out therefrom. In technical lan- 
guage, it denotes that which is reported at variance with the report of 
reliable authorities (l&J!). If, therefore, its reporters are not reliable, 
it is to be rejected; but, in case they are reliable, the method to be 
_— in regard to it is to give the preference to whichever tradition 

as the greater degree of memory and retentiveness, or the larger num- 
ber, on its side, or to choose between them according to other criteria 
of relative weight. That which preponderates, then, is called remem- 
bered tradition (5s4="), and the one of inferior weight is called sepa- 
rate. 

“Undetermined (Xi!) tradition is that which is reported by a weak 
reporter, at variance with one less weak than himself. Its correlate is 
recognized tradition (+,,21!). Accordingly, both the undetermined 
and the recognized are reported by weak authorities, of whom one is 
weaker than the other; whereas the reporters of separate and of re- 
membered tradition differ from each other in relative strength. Yet. 
both the separate and the undetermined are overbalanced sorts of tradi- 
tion, while the remembered and the recognized are two preponderating 
varieties. Some persons, however, do not make it a condition of sepa- 
rate and undetermined tradition, that one reporter differs to some extent 
from another, being either strong or weak, and say that the separate 
is that which a reliable authority reports alone, and for which is found 
no original that accords with it and gives it countenance; and that 
such tradition is trustworthy, raat as it is upheld by a single 
sound reliable authority. Others, again, not taking into account either 
the existence of a reliable authority, or the fact of variance between 
two reporters, give a different definition of the undetermined from that 
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above stated, and call that tradition undetermined which comes from a 
reporter who is dishonored by some a or by excess of careless- 
ness and great blundering. The technical terms of which we here 
speak are used with freedom. 

“Spdtious tradition ()Mell)—the participle being pronounced with 
fath on the 4am—is so named from the fact that certain hidden, subtle 
pretences and assumptions, injurious to its soundness, are involved in its 
support, which put upon their guard acute and skillful traditionists, in 
like manner as they are cautious of some loosening in the case of tradi- 
tion [apparently] unbroken, and of some stoppage in that [which pro- 
fesses to be] carried back to the Prophet, and the like. The term is 
sufficiently explained by the use of Wel}—withasr on the lam—to 
signify the action of instituting a specious argument against one’s claim, 
after the manner of the money-changer who selects the better dindr, 
or dirham. 

“When one reporter has reported a tradition, and another reports a 
tradition answering thereto, the latter is called imitative tradition (<<) 
—the participle having the active form. This explains the saying of 
teachers of tradition: ‘Such a one imitates it; instead of which 
‘al-Bukhari and other teachers often use the expression: ‘There are 
imitations of it.’ Imitation serves for corroboration and helping out, 
though imitative tradition is not necessarily equal in grade to its orig- 
inal: it accérds with the fact of imitation that it should be of inferior 
grade. A reporter may himself be imitated, or the imitation may be 
of a master above him in the chain of connection: the former case 
comes nearer to the ultimate aim and perfection of this sort of tradition 
than the latter, because the first part of a support is the most liable to 
be weak. If imitative tradition agrees with its original both in words 
and in meaning, it is said to be its like (\%«); if it agrees in meaning, 
but not in words, it is said to be its equivalent (»=). It is a condition 
of imitation, that both traditions be from one witness of the Prophet. 
In case they come from two witnesses, the imitated tradition is said to 
have testimony (ASL) in its favor, as, for example, it is said: ‘It has 
testimony in its favor in the tradition of ‘Abi-Hurairah ;’ another ex- 
pression is: ‘It is testified to by so and so,’ or ‘The tradition of such a 
one bears testimony to it.’ Some persons, however, appropriate ‘ imita- 
tion’ to an agreement in words, and use the term ‘attesting tradition’ 
(XeL2J!) to signify accordance in meaning, whether the two traditions 
compared are from one witness of the Prophet or from two. Attesting 
tradition and the imitative are, indeed, loosely spoken of in one and the 
same sense ; in which case the matter is to distinguish. To follow out 
the ways by which a tradition has come down, and the supports con- 
sisting thereof, in order to the recognition of imitative and attesting 
tradition, is called criticism (,4%e¥!).” 


The technical distinctions which have been stated and ex- 
plained in these last extracts, together with the definitions per- 
taining to the qualifications of the responsible teacher, previously 
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given, lie at the foundation of the more comprehensive classifi- 
cation of tradition as sound, fair, and weak, which is itself recog- 
nized by the Muslims as the basis of all legal opinions derived 
from traditional sources. What then are sound, fair, and weak 
traditions? The following explanations from H. afford*an an- 
swer to this inquiry :* 

Aver) 


hai 


* fol. 2, rect. and fol. 3, rect. 
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ives 
“ Section. 


“Traditions are generically distinguished as sound (a>), fair 
), and weak 

“Sound tradition is the highest in grade, the weak is the lowest, and 
the fair stands mid-way; and all the above mentioned subdivisions are 
comprehended under these three denominations. 

“ Now then, that tradition which is established by the transmission 
of an upright and perfectly retentive reporter, and which is not spe- 
cious, nor separate, is sound. If it have all these qualities in complete- 
ness, it is intrinsically sound (asi 4vali); but, if some sort of de- 
ficiency pertains to it, and this deficiency is found to be made up by 
multiplicity of ways in which the tradition has come down, then it is 
extrinsically sound (s,4%) 2-svcll). If its deficiency is not made up, 
it becomes intrinsically fair (ait) cyst). That tradition in which 
either all or some of the conditions noted as belonging to the sound 
are wanting, is weak. If a weak tradition has come down by a num- 
ber of different ways, and its internal character is that which consti- 
tutes its weakness, it is called extrinsically fair (spas cy~>). There is 
a way of talking which plainly implies that all the qualities above 
named as belonging to sound tradition may be deficient in the fair: 
the truth, however, is that the deficiency made account of in fair tra Ji- 
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tion consists only in a want of weight of retentiveness on the part of 
its reporters, while all the other qualities of the sound remain intact, 


“ Section. 

“Sound tradition reported by one reporter is called unrelated tradi- 
tion (.+2,£); if it come from two reporters, it is called rare tradition 
(;4;©); if its reporters are more in number, it is called notorious 

ye“) or wide-spread (_so4iims) tradition; if its reporters are so 

numerous that the supposition of an agreement to deceive is made ab- 
surd by the habitual repetition of it, it is called reiterated tradition 

“Unrelated tradition is also called unique (53), and what is meant 
by its being reported by one reporter is that it stands thus by itself: 
if, indeed, this is true of it as regards only one link in the support, it 
is called relatively unique (.q3 05); but if as regards every link per- 
taining thereto, it is called absolutely unique (citline 5,3). The mean- 
ing of a tradition’s being from two reporters is that it has two reporters 
at each link in its support: should this be true of it at only one point, 
the tradition is not rare, but unrelated. Multiplicity of reporters, as 
made account of in the case of notorious tradition, is to be understood 
after this analogy, to mean that there are more than two at each link in 
the support. Such is the signification of the common saying that the 
less overrules the more in respect to this species. Be, therefore, wary. 

“From what has been said one may know that the fact of a tradition 
being unrelated is not inconsistent with soundness, and that it is sound 
without affinity (~4£ <=), provided each of the guarantees making 
tae line of descent be a reliable authority. The term ‘unrelated’ is 

used as synonymous with ‘separate,’ that is, separate by a want of 
analogy which constitutes one of the forms in which tradition is dis- 
honored: such is the meaning of a remark made by the author of the 
Masabih,* namely: ‘ As stated by him, this tradition is unrelated,’ for 
he would intimate that the tradition is dishonored. Some persons, how- 
ever, as before said, explain the term ‘separate’ to mean tradition 
which has but one reporter, whether he be at variance with reliable au- 
thorities or not, and say: ‘sound and separate,’ or ‘sound not separate :’ 
in this sense, separateness, being nothing more than the fact that a tra- 
dition is unrelated, is not inconsistent with soundness. But that sepa- 
rateness which is intended to attach dishonor to a tradition, must be 
variance from reliable authorities. 


“ Section. 


“Weak tradition is that in which either all or some of the conditions 
considered as requisite to soundness and fairness are wanting—of which, 
therefore, the reporter is marked by something of separateness, inde- 


_*® i.e. Masdbih 'as-Sunnah, a collection of traditions made by ‘al- Baghawi, who 
died A. H.516. The Mishkdt ‘al-Masdbih mentioned in our introductory remarks 
is a recension of this work, See Hdji Khalf. Lez., v. 564, ff. 
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terminateness, or speciousness. This definition is, in effect, an enumer- 
ation of the subdivisions of weak tradition. It is more or less weak 
according as its characteristics exist singly or in combination. 

“The degrees of sound and fair tradition, also—including both the 
intrinsically and the extrinsically sound and fair—vary according to the 
gradations and measures therein existing of completeness in respect to 
the qualities noted and assumed as belonging to the conception of the 
two respectively, there being in all a participation in the fundamental 
oy of soundness or fairness. Certain a ge have noted down and 

istinguished the several degrees of soundness, and cited supports ex- 
emplifying them; and it is their declaration that uprightness and reten- 
tiveness are qualities possessed in common by all guarantees constituting 
supports of that character, though some such supports take precedence 
over others. 

“With regard to what particular support sheuld be viewed as abso- 
lutely the soundest, there is difference of opinion. Some say that the 
soundest of all supports is: ‘Zain ‘al-’Abidin, on the authority of his 
father, on the authority of his grandfather; others that it is: ‘ Malik, 
on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Umar;’ others again give the preéminence to: 
‘‘Az-Zuhri, on the authority of Salim, on the authority of ‘Ibu "Umar, 
But the truth is that to attribute to any particular support the quality 
of preéminent soundness, absolutely, is not allowable: we can only dis- 
tinguish ap degrees of soundness from those which are lower, and 
a number of representative supports, taken together, from certain others. 
If a limitation is indicated, by saying that such is ‘the soundest tradi- 
tion of the country so and so’ (or, ‘under such a head,’ or, ‘on such a 
topic,’) it is all right—God knows. 


Section, 


“ Among the expressions habitually used by ‘at-Tarmidhi in his Jami’, 
are the following: ‘a fair and sound tradition,’ ‘an unrelated and fair 
tradition,’ and ‘a fair, unrelated and sound tradition.’ Now, there is 
no doubt that, inasmuch as a tradition may be fair, as viewed by itself, 
and at the same time sound, taken in connection with other traditions, 
fairness and soundness may be combined; so, too, the quality of bein 
unrelated is compatible with soundness, as we have already sta 
But the combination with fairness of the quality of being unrelated is 
found difficult to be understood, since ‘at-Tarmidhit cousidered multi- 

licity of ways of descent to be a characteristic of fair tradition; for 
88 then, can fair tradition be unrelated? To this it is replied, that 
the consideration of multiplicity of ways of descent as a characteristic 
of fair tradition is not absolute, but has reference to one subdivision of 
it, and that, wherever tradition is represented as combining fairness with 
the quality of being unrelated, another subdivision of fair tradition 
must be intended. Some persons, however, say that the author makes 
allusion, in that expression, to the descent of a tradition by various 
ways, it having come down unrelated by one way, and fair by another. 
It is also said that the conjunction » [in the expression “unrelated 
and fair”] may be interpreted as equivalent to »{, denoting a doubt 
and indecision whether the tradition was unrelated, or fair, from the 
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want of definite knowledge. Another suggestion is that ‘fair,’ in the 
case referred to, has not its technical meaning, but its signification as 
used in common parlance, denoting that by which man is naturally 
attracted—which is very far-fetched. 

“ Section. 

“It is universally agreed that, in judicial decisions, one may argue 
from a traditional statement (>!) which is sound; and most of the 
doctors allow of arguing, in like manner, from one which is intrinsic- 
ally fair, and such tradition is actually coupled with the sound in argu- 
mentation, although its grade is inferior. Such weak tradition, also, as 
attains, by multipheity of ways of descent, to the rank of extraneously 
fair, is used together with the other sorts. The widely received opin- 
ion that weak tradition is to be taken into account on the subject of 
the active virtues, though not on any other topic—meaning single 
traditions of this sort, not a combination of several, for otherwise they 
should be called fair, and not weak—is distinctly expressed by eminent 
teachers: and some of them say that, if a tradition is weak on account 
of defective memory, or confusion, or disguising, while yet the reporter 
was truthful and religious, it may’be elevated in rank by multiplicity 
of ways of descent; but that, if it is weak on account of a falsifying 
indulgence of fancy, or separateness, or blamable error, it is not 
elevated by multiplicity of ways of descent, and is judged to be weak, 
and treated accordingly, even on the subject of the active virtues, 
Agreeably to some such explanation must, also, be understood the 
saying that the coupling of the weak with the weak hinders not force ; 
0 erwise, this saying is manifestly incorrect. Proceed, therefore, with 
care. 


Another statement of the distinctive peculiarities of sound, 
fair, and weak tradition, as well as of the subordinate varie- 
ties included in each of these leading divisions, is presented in 
one of the chapters of J., which we here give entire, as follows :* 


Sg 


* pages 1-5. 
VOL, Vil. 14 
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“CHAPTER FIRST. 
“ Kinds and Species of Tradition, in Three Sections. 
“Sgcrion First, 
“ Sound Tradition. 

“This is that of which the support is continuous, by the transmission 


of an upright and retentive reporter, on the —— of his like, and 
which is free from separateness and speciousness. e mean by ‘con- 


tinuous’ that which is not, in any manner whatever, interrupted ( gplaiie) ; 
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by ‘upright,’ one whose uprightness is neither doubtful nor dishonored ; 
by ‘retentive,’ one who is vigilant to remember; our use of ‘ separate- 
ness’ refers to that which a reliable authority reports at variance with 
the general report; and under ‘speciousness’ we allude to tradition in 
which certain hidden, subtle assumptions, injurious to its character, are 
involved. The degrees of sound tradition differ from one another in 
proportion to the strength or weakness of its conditions. ‘Al-Bukhari 
was the first to compose a book of sound tradition alone; the next was 
Muslim ; and their two books are the most perfect of all books after the 
Glorious Book of God: as for the saying of ‘ash-Shafi'i—to whom may 
God be merciful !—‘I know of no book, after the Book of God, more 
perfect than the Muwatta’ of Malik,’* that was said before the existence 
of the books of ‘al-Bukhari and Muslim. Now, the highest subdivision 
of sound tradition is that which these two authors agree in bringing 
forward; the next is that which ‘al-Bukhari alone presents ; then comes 
that which Muslim alone presents; then that which accords with the 
conditioning of the two, although not given out by both; then that 
which is in accordance with what ‘al-Bukhari stipulates; then that 
which accords with what Muslim stipulates; and last, that which other 
eminent teachers regard as sound—in all, seven subdivisions. 

“With respect to traditions, found in the two books, of which the 
reports are abridged—numerous in the chapters of ‘al-Bukhari, and 
very few in Muslim’s book—those of them which are given in an ex- 
pressly concise form, for example: ‘Such a one says’ (or ‘did,’ or 
‘commands,’ or ‘reports,’ or ‘states,’) ‘[so and so],’ as being well known, 
are judged to be sound; but those which are given as if there were 
want of knowledge respecting them are not deemed sound, while yet 
their being brought forward in a book of sound tradition indicates the 
soundness of their originals. 

“The saying of ‘al-Hakim,t that ‘‘al-Bukhari and Muslim chose to 
state, in their books, only those traditions which are reported by some 
well known witness of the Prophet, on the authority of the Messenger 
of God ..., and handed down by two reliable authorities, and so con- 
tinued on; and which are also reported by some well known follower 
of the Prophet in the second degree, on the authority of a witness, 
and so continued on; and of which the like of this is true at each 
stage,’ has been made the subject of dispute. The master Muhi ‘ad-din 
‘an-Nawawi{[—to whom may God be merciful !—denies that such stipu- 
lations were made by the two authors, because they actually give out 
traditions with only one support, as, for example, the tradition: ‘ Ac- 


* The Muwatta’ of Malik Bin ‘Anas is by some Arab authors supposed to have 
been the earliest book composed by a Muslim. Others give the preéminence to a 
collection of traditions made by ‘Ibn Juraij. See Haji Khalf. Lev., iii. 28. 

+ ‘Aba-'Ahmad of Nisdpdr, surnamed the Great Judge (‘al-Hakim ‘al-Kabir),. 

who is said to have been “ preéminent in knowledge of the conditions of sound tra- 
dition,” died A. H. 378. See Kitdb Tab., xii. 59. 
_ } 'An-Nawawi of Damascus, the author of several useful works on tradition and 
jurisprudence, and among others of a commentary on Muslim's collection of tradi- 
tions, which is frequently cited on the margin of the Dehli edition of this work, 
died A. H. 676. See Kitdb Tab., xx. 3. 
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tions are only according to intentions,’* of the like of which many 
are to be found in the two Schihs. ‘Ibn HibbAn¢ says that the tradi- 
tion: ‘ Actions are only according to intentions’ belonged to the people 
of Madinah alone, and was not known among the inhabitants of "Irak, 
nor of Makkah, nor of Yaman, Syria, or Egypt, and that its reporter is 
Yahya Bin Sa’id ‘al-Kattan, on the authority of Muhammad Bin ‘Tbra- 
him, on the authority of ’Alkamah, on the authority of "Umar Bin 
‘al-Khattib—to whom may God be gracious!—and it is thus handed 
down by ‘al-Bukhari and Muslim, as well as by ‘Abi-Dawud, ‘at-Tar- 
midhi, ‘an-Nas4‘i and ‘Ibn Majah, with some difference in respect to the 
reporters after Yahya, which may be ascertained by reference to the 
Sahihs of these authors. 


“Section Seconp. 
“ Fair Tradition. 

“ According to ‘at-Tarmidhi, this is that of which the support includes 
no suspected reporter, and which is not separate, and is equivalently 
reported in some other form. According to ‘al-Khattabi,{ it is that 
given out by a recognized traditionist, of which the guarantees are per- 
sons of reputation, and which forms the centre of a cluster of tradi- 
tions; and so dissevered tradition, and the like, in the view of this 
teacher, is that given out by some one not recognized, as also the dis- 
guised, in case there is no explanation of it. According to certain of 
the moderns, it is that in which there is something of weakness, and 
which, while almost up to the mark, may be regarded diversely, and is 


at the same time of a practical character. According to ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah,§ 
there are two subdivisions of it: first, that of which the support in- 
cludes some guarantee who is questionable, though not convicted of 


* This tradition, in the form “ Actions are according to the intention,” is found in 
one of the chapters of the Book of the Faith of ‘al-Bukhari's Sahih. The heading 
of the chapter is as follows: 


“ Chapter of information that actions are according to the intention and purpose, 
is credited for that he intends ; 80 that intention 
en ot ief, purification, prayer, alms-giving, pilgrimage and fasting, 

the subordinate of indeed, it the [xvi 86] 
‘ Declare thou, that whoever performs required action in purpose, i. e. so far as 
intention goes, etc.; and a man’s expenditure upon his people is there reckoned as 
alms-giving ; and it was a saying of the Prophet: ‘... but a warring for the faith 
with an intention”” See MS., fol. 5, rect. 

+ ‘Ibn Hibban of Samarkand, who was not only a jurist and traditionist, but also 
an astronomer, physician, ete., died A. H. 354. Kitab Tab., xii. 30. 

t Of Sabtah in North-W. Africa: he died A.H. 388. See Hitdb Tab., xiii. 20. 

§ By birth a Kurd, who became one of the most distinguished of the interpre- 
ters of the Kurdn, and the traditionists and jurists of bis time: he died A. H. 643. 
See Kitab Tab., xviii. 21. 
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carelessness in any report, and which is reported in the same words, or 
equivalently, by another way of descent; and second, that reported by 
a man of reputation for truthfulness and trustiness, though, in respect to 
memory and confidence of knowledge, of a grade below the guarantees 
of sound tradition—so that it is not accounted as that sort of tradition 
received on a single authority, which is undetermined—and both sub- 
divisions must necessarily be clear of separateness and speciousness. 
All these different views have been expressed. 

“The foundation of the statement of certain of the moderns is the 
principle that a knowledge of fair tradition depends upon a knowledge 
of the sound and the weak, because it stands midway between the two; 
their expression ‘almost up to the mark,’ therefore, means that it is 
almost equal to sound tradition as regards the person who gives it out; 
and that it ‘may be regarded diversely’ signifies the possibility of its 
falsity, on account of the doubt which there is in respect to the char- 
acter of its guarantees. 

“The boundary-line between the sound and the fair is marked by the 
circumstance that, while the conditions of sound tradition are reckoned 
in for the definition of the fair, yet uprightness must be manifest, and 
confidence of knowledge perfect, for sound tradition—which is not essen- 
tial for the fair; and hence arises the necessity of that requisition signi- 
fied by the words above used: ‘reported, in the same words or equiva- 
lently, by another way of descent,’ in order that one tradition may make 
good the other. Weak tradition, then, is that which is brought out by 
a reporter widely differing in character from one who brings out sound 
tradition, and which may be either true or false, or cannot be supposed 
unconditionally true, as, for example, suppositious tradition. The name 
of ‘fair’ is given to tradition only on account of the fairness of the 
reputation of its reporter; and if one should say that fair tradition is 
that which is sustained, given out by a reporter nearly equal in grade 
to the reliable authority, or that which a reliable authority lets go loose, 
being in either case reported also by another way of descent, and free 
from all separateness and speciousness—that would be the most com- 
prehensive and exact, and the least involved, definition: by the expres- 
sion ‘sustained’ we mean that of which the support is continuous to its 
end; and by ‘the reliable authority,’ one who unites uprightness and 
retentiveness—we say, indefinitely, ‘a reliabie authority’ [in the ex- 
pression : ‘that which a reliable authority lets go loose’, because our 
meaning, which we shall explain under the head of loosened tradition, 
is too well known to need specification. 

“Fair tradition is legal proof, like the sound, and, so far as that goes, 
is ranked with the latter: says ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah: ‘There is a lack of strict- 
ness in Muhi ‘as-sunnah’s designation of traditions as fair, in the Afa- 
sdabih, because among those so called are included both sound and fair 
and weak.’ But ‘at Tarmidhi's expression : ‘a fair and sound tradition’ 
signifies that it is reported with two supports, of which the one makes 
it to have the quality of soundness, and the other that of fairness; or 
else the meaning of ‘fair’ is that recognized in common parlance, 
namely, something towards which man’s sensitive nature is attracted, 
sud which it esteems. 
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“The reporting of a fair tradition by some other way of descent 
may elevate it from the rank of the fair to that of the sound, for its 
strength lies in both aspects of it, and so the one way of descent may 
be helped out by the other: we mean by ‘elevation’ (, 3% }) that a 
tradition partakes of the strength of sound tradition, not that it is in- 
trinsically sound. As to weak tradition, inasmuch as the reporter of 
such is chargeable with either falseness or impiety, it cannot be strength- 
ened by multiplicity of ways of descent, which is true, for example, of 
the tradition: ‘ The investigation of science is a revealed requirement?’ 
this tradition, in the words of ‘al-Baihaki, is one widely known among 
men, with a weak support—it is reported, indeed, by many ways of de- 
scent, every one of which is weak. 


“Srorron Turrp. 
“ Weak Tradition. 


“This is that which does not embrace the conditions of the sound 
and the fair. It varies in degrees of weakness in proportion as it is 
remote from the conditions of soundness and fairness. In the opinion 
of the doctors, a laxity respecting the supports of weak tradition, with 
the exception of the suppositious, is admissible, to the neglect of any 
declaration of its weakness, in the case of admonitions, narratives, and 
the active virtues, but not when the tradition has reference to the 
attributes of the Supreme God, or to judicial decisions with regard to 
the lawful and the forbidden. The practice of ‘an-Nasa/i is said to have 
been to give out tradition on the authority of any one whom men had 
not agreed to abandon as a guide; ‘Aba-Dawud was accustomed to take 
whatever offered, to give out weak tradition when he found no other 
under a particular head, and to ascribe to that a weight superior to 
the mere judgment of the guarantees ; ‘ash-Sha’bi,* also, is said to have 
remarked : ‘Whatever these persons tell thee for a tradition, take it up; 
but cast away from thee what they say on their own judgment,’ and 
another saying of his is the following: ‘Opinion is carrion—when need 
requires, eat it;’ of ‘ash-Shafi'i—to whom may God be merciful !—we 
are told that he said: ‘ Whatever I declare as a saying of the Prophet 
..+, or lay down as a principle, by the expression: ‘on the authority 
of the Messenger of God... ,”. at variance with something otherwise 
said by me, the true saying is that of the Prophet..., which I hereby 
make my declaration, to the refutation of anything so said by me [to 
the contrary]’—of which there are numerous interpretations, some 
applying it to all three divisions of tradition, to wit, the sound, the fair, 
and the weak, and some restricting it to the weak. 


“ Now to the first kind of tradition pertain the following : 
[1.] “The sustained (Xiwt!), namely, that of which the support is con- 
tinuous, being at the same time carried back to the Messenger of God.... 


* ‘Ash-Sha’bi died A.H. 96. He reported traditicns on the wars of the Prophet. 
“No man tells me a tradition without my remembering it,” was another of his say- 
ings. See Kitdb Tab., iii. 11. 
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[2.] “The continuous (\saxt}), namely, that of which the support is 
continuous, whether it be carried back to the Prophet ... or stopped. 

[3.] “The carried back (¢ 445), or that which is attributed to the 
Prophet ..., as his in particular, of saying, or action, or confirmation, 
whether it be continuous or dissevered : so that continuous tradition may 
be either carried back or not carried back, and tradition which is carried 
back may be either continuous or not continuous; whereas sustained 
tradition is both continuous and carried back. 

[4.] “Tradition on authority (-y242!!), namely, that which is sup- 
ported by the expression: ‘Such a one says on the authority of such 
a one,’ which may be correctly viewed as continuous, in case the two 
persons can have met, and provided there be no disguising, of which 
examples are to be found in the Sahih of ‘al-Bukhri as well as in that 
of Muslim. ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah says: ‘In our time, and within a short period, 
there has been much use made of the expression “on the authority of,” 
in the act of license; but, when one says: “Such a one says on the 
authority of a certain guarantee, on the authority of such a one,” it is 
most likely that the tradition is dissevered, and that without being so 
much as a loosened tradition.’ A 

[5.] “The summarily given (ilet!), namely, that from which one 
reporter, or more, of the support, has been cut off at the beginning— 
the term being derived from the closing up of a wall, or the despatch of 
a writing of divorce, a cutting short of connection being implied in those 
two actions. There may be a cutting off either [al at the beginning of 


the support, in which case the tradition is summarily given, or [> in the 


middle, which makes it dissevered, or [c] at the end, whereby it be- 
comes loosened. ‘A]-Bukhari admits many traditions of this species into 
his Sahih, nor is any summary tradition, contained in that book, out of 
place, because either the reliable authorities depended upon in the 
summary statement of it have caused it to be recognized, or else it is 
mentioned by the author, in some other part of his book, as a continu- 
ous tradition. 

[6.] “Unique traditions(s!,333). A tradition may be unique either as 
regards all reporters, or in a certain respect, as, for example, that the peo- 
ple of Makkah alone report it; unique tradition, therefore, is not weak, 
unless the term be used to signify that one single reporter gives it out. 


[7.] “The involved (- Al), consisting of the words of some reporter 


interwoven with a tradition, so that they are believed to form a part of 
it. It may also happen that two texts, Port Some supports, are woven 
together, as in the case of the report of Sa’id Bin ‘Aba-Miryam: ‘ Hate 
ye not one another, neither be envious one of another, nor turn the back 
upon one another, nor be rivals one of another,’ where the words: ‘nor 
be rivals one of another’ are interwoven by ‘Ibn ‘Aba-Miryam from an- 
other text; or else a reporter may lay hold of some text, at the end of 
a tradition, together with some master’s support which belongs to an- 
other text, and then report both texts on the authority of that ‘master, 
with one support, the two supports being reduced to one; or else he may 
hear a single tradition from a number of persons, who differ in respect 
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either to its support or its text, and thereupon, by interweaving, make 
it appear that they all report harmoniously, not mentioning the disagree- 
menut—all which it is forbidden to do intentionally. 

[8.] “The notorious ( , »¢t!), namely, that which is particularly wide 
spread among traditionists, because of its being transmitted by many 
reporters, such as, for example, the tradition that ‘the Messenger of 
God... worshipped God for a month, in prayer at the head of a com- 
pany ;’ or which is well known both among traditionists and others, as, 
for example, the tradition: ‘Actions are not without intentions; or 
which is known particularly among others than traditionists: says the 
eminent teacher ‘Ahmad: ‘That the Prophet said to an inquirer: “It 
is a duty, though one come mounted upon a horse,”* and: “The day 
of your slaying for sacrifice is the day on which you are to fast,” are 
traditions current in the market-place, though, when criticised, they are 
found to be without foundation.’ 

[9.] “The unrelated and the rare (32!) 3,21). Unrelated tradi- 
tion is said to be the tradition, for example, of ‘az Zuhri, or of some such 
individual, being one whose uprightness and retentiveness suffice to 
secure a place for his tradition in collections. If a certain guarantee 
stands alone in giving a tradition, it is called unrelated; but if two or 
three, apart from others, report it, it is called rare; if reported by a 
number of persons, it is called notorious. Traditions unique as belong- 
ing to certain provinces are not unrelated. Unreleted tradition is either 
sound, like the unique traditions given out in ‘al-Bukhari’s Sahih, or not 
sound, the latter being most commonly the case. Again, unrelated tra- 
dition is such in respect either to the support or the text, namely, that 
of which only one person reports the text, or in respect to support and 
not text, as, for example, any tradition of which the text is recognized 
on the authority of several of the Companions of the Prophet, in case 
it is reported, on the authority of some other witness of the Prophet, 
by one person alone, to which ‘at-Tarmidhi refers in his expression: 
‘unrelated by this way of descent.’ There is no such thing as a tradi- 
tion unrelated in respect to text, without being so in respect to support, 
except when an [absolutely] unique tradition becomes notorious, so that 
many persons report it on the authority of him who alone vouches for 
it—whereby it is made a notorious unrelated tradition : as for the tradi- 
tion : ‘Actions are only according to intentions,’ the first part of its sup- 
port has the quality of being unrelated, while the last part of it is 
notorious. 

[10.] “The wrongly told (&svel!), which may be such [a] in re- 
spect to the identity of a reporter, as, for example, a tradition of Shu’- 
bah on the authority of ‘al’Auwam Bin Murajim—with ré’ and jim— 
which Yahya Bin Ma’in tells wrongly, saying: ‘ Muzihim’—with zdy 
and ha’; or [b] in respect to the identity of a tradition, as, for example, 
in the case of the saying of the Prophet ... ‘ Whoever fasts in Rama- 
dhan, and continues fasting for six days of the month Shauwél,’ which 
some pérsons tell wrongly, using the expression ‘ for some days’—shaian 
for stttan. 


* i.e, for all, high and low. 
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[11.] “The chain-wise (}w4t!), namely, that of which the guaran- 
tees who make up its support, even back to the Prophet... , follow one 
another, in reporting it, on one and the same footing, whether this be a 
matter which [a] concerns the reporter himself, for example, the tradi- 
tion being a saying: ‘I heard such a one say: “I heard such a one 
say,”’ and so on to the end, or: ‘Such a one informs us, in the name 
of God, saying: “Such a one informs us, in the name of God,”’ and so 
on to the end; or, the tradition being an action, like that in respect to 
folding the fingers together ;* or, it being both a saying and an action, 
like the tradition: ‘O God, it concerns me that I owe thee remembrance, 
and gratitude, and fair service,’ which, as reported by ‘Aba-Dawnd, 
‘Ahmad and ‘an-Nas@/i, runs thus, in the words of the reporter: ‘The 
Messenger of God... took me by the hand, and said: “Truly I love 
thee; so then do thou say : ‘O God, it concerns me, etc.’”’; or, the tra- 
dition being dependent upon a qualification, like the jurists’ tradition, 
told by jurist from jurist: ‘Two persons who have bargained together 
with reference to a sale, are at liberty in regard to it so long as they 
have not parted from each other ;’¢ or whether it be a matter which (] 
concerns the report, as in the case of a tradition which is chain-wise by 
virtue of coincidence in name, or surname, or genealogy, or national 
appellative, between reporters and their predecessors: says the eminent 
teacher ‘an-Nawawi: ‘I also report three traditions which are chain- 
wise through natives of Damascus.’ 

“Investigation of the state of a tradition, in order to ascertain whether 
its reporter stands alone with it or not, and whether it is recognized or 
not, is called criticism ( 

“To the second kind of tradition, distinguished as the weak, pertain 
the following: 

[1.] “The stopped (_3s504!), namely, in general, whatever is reported 
from a witness of the Prophet, being a tradition either of saying or ac- 
tion, whether continuous or dissevered. It is not legal proof, according 
to the soundest view. The term is also used in a restricted sense, with 
reference to others than a witness of the Prophet, as, for example, in the 
remark : ‘It is stopped by Mu’ammar at Hammam,’ and in the follow- 
ing: ‘It is stopped by Malik at Naf’ A declaration by a witness of 
the Prophet in the words: ‘ We were accustomed to do so and so in the 
time of the Prophet ...’ constitutes a tradition carried back, because 
the action, obviously, must have been noticed by the Prophet, and have 
received his confirmation; equally carried back, to all intents, is the 
tradition: ‘His Companions were wont to knock upon his door with 
their nails.” Kurdnic exposition by a witness of the — is stopped 
tradition; but any tradition of a witness which is of the nature of a 
reason for a particular revelation, as, for example, the saying of Jabir: 


* One of the chapters of the Book of Prayer in ‘al-Bukhiri’s Sahih is entitled 
Gh, ie. Chapter on Folding the Fingers 
together in the Mosque and elsewhere. See MS., fol. 22, rect. , 


+ This tradition makes the forty-third chapter of the Book of Sales in ‘al-Bukhari’s 
Sahih, See MS., fol. 86, rect. 
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‘The Jews were wont to say so and so, whereupon the Glorious and 
Supreme God made a revelation so and so,’ or the like, is carried back. 
[2.] “The mutilated (¢ 4481), which is whatever has come down from 


followers of the Prophet in the second degree, of their sayings and do- 
ings, being stopped at them. It is not legal proof. 

[3.] “The loosened (,t!), which consists in the saying by a follower 
of the Prophet in the second degree: ‘The Messenger of God.... 
said so and so’ (or, ‘did so and so’). This, according to both practice 
and theory in jurisprudence, is recognized tradition, while at the same 
time there is some difference of opinion with regard to it, and ‘ash- 
Shafi'i makes it the subject of a distinction which is stated in the ‘Usil 
‘al-Fikh. 

[4.] “The dissevered (<iit\), namely, that of which the support is, 
anywise, not continuous, be it that a reporter is passed over either at the 
beginning of the support, or in the middle, or at the end of it; only that 
the term is commonly employed with reference to reporting on the au- 
thority of a witness of the Prophet, by one of a later age than a follower 
in the second degree, as, for example: ‘Says Malik, on the authority of 
*Umar,’ 

[5.] “The straitened (\axt!)—the participle being pronounced with 
fath on the dhad—namely, that from the support of which two or more 
reporters have dropped out, as, for example, Malik’s saying: ‘Says the 
Messenger of God ... ,’ and ‘ash-Shafi’i’s saying: ‘Says ‘Ibn "Umar so 
and so.’ 

[6.] “The separate and the undetermined SLiJ!). Says ‘ash- 
Shafi'i—to whom may God be merciful !—‘ Separate tradition is that 
which a reliable authority reports at variance with common report.’ In 
the words of ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah: ‘ There are several sorts of separate tradi- 
tion: that from which varies some reporter who has better memory and 
more retentiveness than its single reporter, is rejected separate tradition ; 
if no one of better memory differs from the single reporter, and the lat- 
ter is upright and retentive, the tradition is sound; if he who reports 
the separate tradition is not retentive, yet not far from the rank of a 
retentive reporter, it is fair; if its reporter is far from being retentive, it 
is undetermined.’ The discrimination of the words: ‘some reporter who 
has better memory and more retentiveness’ denotes that a tradition 
differed from is not rejected when equal as — the grade of its 
reporter to that which differs from it. What undetermined tradition is, 
may be seen from the classification just quoted. 

[7.] “The specious (sl!), namely, that involving certain hidden, 
subtle assumptions, to its injury, which are evidently unauthorized. Such 
assumptions are discovered by the circumstance that a tradition has only 
one reporter, or is differed from, in connection with certain other things 
by which an intelligent — is put upon his guard against either a 
loosening in tradition whi unbroken, or a stoppage in 


ich is [apparently 
that which is [seemingly] carried back to the Prophet, or a confounding 
of one tradition with another, or an error on the part of some person 
deficient in accuracy—so that he is constrained not to think the tradi- 
tion to be what it seems, and judges accordingly, or is embarrassed and 
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made undecided, inasmuch as all the circumstances referred to hinder 
the pronouncing of a tradition to be sound. The tradition of Ya’la Bin 
*Ubaid, on the authority of ‘ath-Thauri, on the authority of ’Amra Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Umar, on the authority of the Prophet... 
‘The seller and buyer are at liberty,’ is supported continuously by the 
authority of an upright and retentive reporter, and the text is sound, 
while at the same time it is a specious tradition: for ’Amra Bin Dinar 
has been put in the place of his brother Abdallah Bin Dinar—it is thus 
that the eminent teachers among the followers of ‘ath-Thauri report it 
from him—so that Ya’la has fallen into an error. The term ‘ pretence’ 
(xis!) is, indeed, applied, in the general sense [of something unreliable], 
to falseness, carelessness, defect of memory, and the like ; and some per- 
sons even use it to signify what it has no applicability to, and is not in- 
jurious to the soundness of a tradition, as, for example, the loosening of 
some tradition which virtually reaches to the Prophet by the report of a 
retentive, reliable authority, so that they go so far as to say: ‘one de- 
partment of sound tradition is the specious sound,’ just as another says: 
‘one department of sound tradition is the separate sound,’ including un- 
der this latter appellation the tradition of Ya’la Bin Ubaid : ‘The seller 
and buyer are at liberty.’ 
[8.] “The disguised (_JA!'), of which the defect lies hidden, either 
[a] in the making up of its meres, namely, that one reports on the au- 
ority of a person whom he met, or whose contemporary he was, 
without having received instruction in tradition from him, in such a way 
as to lead to the supposition that he was instructed by him (for he ought 
not to say: ‘Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ but, instead of this: 
‘Such a one says,’ or ‘Such a one is responsible for the following,’ or 
the like) ; and often it is not his master whom the oo drops out, 
but some weak guarantee, or one of immature age [farther on in the 
chain of connection], thereby giving a fair appearance to the tradition, 
as did, for example, ‘al/A’mash, ‘ath-Thauri, and others—both which 
ways of reporting offend very much the sense of propriety, and are con- 
demned by most of the doctors: there is, however, a difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the reception of a disguised report of tradition ; and 
it is most correct to draw a distinction, that which is reported in lan- 
age capable of being understood not to express an actual hearing of 
it being judged of in the same manner as tradition which is loosened, 
or of that sort,* while that which is reported in language clearly expres- 
sive of continuousness, as, for example : ‘I have heard,’ or ‘Such a one 
informs us,’ or ‘Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ or the like, is used 
as legal proof; or [b] in the designation of actual masters, namely, that 
one reports, on the authority of some master, a tradition which he did 
indeed hear from him, but gives him a name, or a surname, or a gene- 
alogy, or an appellative, by which he is not known, in order that he may 
not be recognized : to do this is a very light matter, and yet such a pro- 
ceeding renders worthless whatever is reported on the authority of the 
apes so disguised, causing difficulty, as it does, in the way of knowing 
is circumstances, and is more or less displeasing according to the mo- 


* viz., by the character of the reporter. 
16 
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tive which impels to it, be this either that reports on the authority of the 
disguised person abound (for it is not agreeable to multiply traditions 
from a single individual, in one and the same form), or that one is im- 
pelled to the disguise by the fact that his master, whose designation he 
alters, was not a reliable authority, or was younger than himself, or by 
some such consideration. 

[9.] “The unstable (»,xc1!), namely, that of which the report va- 
ries, without any preponderance in authority of one report over another, 
such as that the reporter of one had better memory, or more followers 
in respect to reporting tradition on his authority, than another, leading 
to a decision in favor of that which has the greater weight: in case a 
decision between differing reports is practicable, the tradition is not un- 
stable; but instability arises where there is no preponderance. 

[10.] “The reversed (»&!), namely, for example, a tradition, noto- 
rious on the authority of Salim, which is put down as authorized by 
NAfi’, in order that it may, for one’s pleasure, become an unrelated tra- 
dition. The tradition about ‘al-Bukhari, when he came to Baghdad, 
and the masters put him to trial by reversing supports, is well-known.* 

[11.] “The suppositious (¢ : 42941), namely, hearsay ( 7), whether it 
must be regarded as true, having been shown by eminent teachers to be 
correct, or whether it must be pronounced false, such teachers having 
shown it to be fictitious, or whether it be doubtful, on account of the 
possibility of either truth or falsehood in the case, like other rumors. 
Suppositious tradition must not be reported by one who is aware of its 
character, let it signify what it may, unless accompanied with a declara- 
tion of its suppositiousness. It may be known either by confession on 
the part of him who made it up, or by the want of sense in its phrase- 
ology, or by the discovery of some such error in it as that which Thabit 
‘Ibn Masa ‘az-Zahid fell into respecting the tradition: ‘ Whoever prays 
much at night has a fair countenance by day:’ a certain master, it is 
said, was giving out tradition in the midst of an assembly of people, 
when a man of fair countenance entered; whereupon the master said, 
on repeating his tradition: ‘ Whoever prays much, etc.,’ which led Tha- 
bit to think that these words were a part of the tradition, and he report- 
ed accordingly. Suppositious tradition may originate with several sorts 
of persons, most of whom make it up at some risk, like ‘az-Zahid, and 
therefore blameably. Entire traditions of a suppositious character were 
made up by the Zanddikah,+ whose bad wares, and the disgrace of whose 
conduct, have been in later times successfully exposed by men skilled in 
the science, and brought to nought—to God be the praise! The Karra- 
miyah,{ and the ‘Innovating Sect,’ considered it lawful to make up tra- 
dition with regard to religious contemplation and the monastic life. 
This species of tradition is referred to in a report on the authority of 
‘Aba-’Usmah Nah ‘Ibn Miryam, namely, that he was asked: ‘ How is 
it that thou hast traditions on the authority of ’Ikrimah, on the author- 
ity of ‘Ibn "Abbas, respecting the virtues of the Kuran, chapter by 


See Zeitschrift d. D. M. Gesellschaft, iv. 6. 
A sect of dualists. 
A sect of anthropomorphists. 
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chapter?’ to which he replied: ‘I saw that men were diverted from the 
Kuran, and busied themselves with the /ikh of ‘Abi-Hanifah, and the 
Maghézi of Muhammad Bin ‘Ishak, and so I made up these traditions as 
a substitute: now commentators on the Kuran, not prevented by the 
grace of God, have committed the error of bringing forward such tradi- 
tions in their commentaries; and among others which they cite is the 
following, that the Prophet... when he had read the words: “and 
Mandh the third, the other,”* added: “ As for those tender girls, there 
is no hope of their intercession,” which we have enlarged upon, by way 
of refuting it, under the chapter headed “It is worship of God to read 
the Kuran:” accordingly, whatever they who treat of the principles of 
Islim allege as having been said by the Prophet, in case I am referred 
to as authority for any tradition, confront it with the Book of God, and, 
if it agrees therewith, accept it; otherwise, reject it’ ‘Al-Khattabi 
says: ‘The Zanddikah made up tradition, sutetdtasiliog the discoun- 
tenance of that saying of the Prophet... “The Book, and that which 
is equivalent thereto” (or, as it is also reported, “and the like of it 
together with it”), was brought to me by divine inspiration.”’ ‘Ibn 
‘aj-Jauzit composed volumes relative to suppositious traditions, wherein, 
as ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah says, he brings forward many simply weak traditions, not 
proved to have been made up, for which the proper place would be among 
weak traditions. There is also a work by the master ‘al-Hasan Bin Mu- 
hammad ‘as-Saghghani, entitled The Choice Pearl on the Detection of 


On comparing these definitions given of the several kinds and 
species of tradition by ’Abd ‘al-Hakk and ‘aj-Jurjani, we find no 
radical disagreement between the two writers, notwithstanding 
the four centuries and a half which separated them from each 
other, but only some differences of form which seem not to require 
any comment. We may, therefore, proceed at once to another 
extract, which will be from Muslim’s introduction to his Sahih. 
We have not met with any classification of traditions by this 
author; but in the following passage he throws some additional 
light upon the received system of tradition, by a discussion of 
what constitutes soundness of report, arguing against a certain 
condition which some held to be essential to it. It may be well 
to remind the reader that Muslim lived about five centuries 
a ‘ half before the earliest of the authorities last quoted 

om. 


* See Kur,, liii. 20. + Died A. H. 597. 
t See Haji Khalf. Lez., iii, 191. § This passage is quoted from pp. 20-27. 
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“ Chapter on what constitutes Soundness in the Report of one Reporter 
on the Authority of Another, with Warning against such as have erred 


on the subject. 


“One of our contemporaries, professing a knowledge of tradition, has 
argued respecting what constitutes sound and unsound reports, in lan- 
guage which it would be well judged, and perfectly reasonable, to avoid 
speaking of, and the viciousness of which might well be left unnoticed, 
since to disregard the language thus obtruded upon us would be another 
mode of getting rid of it, and of obscuring the remembrance of its au- 
thor, beside that it were more suitable not to warn the ignorant against 
what they know nothing of, by calling attention to it. Yet, because we 
fear bad consequences, in the end, and that the ignorant may be deceived 
by certain novel injunctions, and may be induced to put confidence in 
the false views of errorists, and in sayings not maintained among the 
doctors, we have thought fit to expose the viciousness of our contempo- 
rary’s language, and to refute his notion by a sufficiency of argument 
against it. This I propose to do, with no reliance upon man. Praise 
be to God for my success, if He, the Great and Glorious, wills it. 

“The person whose language we design to speak of, and whose incon- 
siderateness we intend to set forth in the remarks which we have begun, 
imagines that, in the case of every support of a tradition in which occurs 
the expression ‘... such a one, on the authority of such a one,’ the 
two are known to have been of one and the same generation ; whereas 
it is admissible that a tradition reported on the authority of any one 
was heard by the reporter from him, and was uttered to the reporter by 
him, though it be not known for certain that the one received tradition 
orally from the other, and though we find it not stated, in any report 
whatever, that the two ever met, or spoke tradition one to the other. In 
his opinion, no traditional statement (~>) which has come down in the 
form referred to avails for the establishment of law, until one absolutely 
knows that the two reporters were tegether once or oftener in their life 
time, or communicated tradition orally one to the other, or until one gets 
hold of some traditional statement which distinctly recognizes that the 
two were together, or met, once, at least, in their life-time; so that, if 
one possesses no positive knowledge of the fact, and no report reaches 
him which implies that he who thus reports ‘on the authority of’ his 
alleged master did actually once meet him, and hear some tradition from 
him, the statement, as transmitted by such reporter, wants that authority 
iv its favor which is constituted by a person, reported from, of whom 
such knowledge exists: whereas a tradition of the sort here described is 
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legal proof. Moreover, in his opinion, a traditional statement in the form 


referred to is stopped (¢s554), until, by some report which is like to 
that in question, one learns of the reporter’s having heard more or less 
of tradition from him on whose authority he reports. 

“ Now, this language—may God mercifully preserve thee from defam- 
ing the supports of tradition !—is strange, innovating, without ground in 
the views of any earlier author, and not favored by any other tradition- 
ist: that is to say, the language universally accepted and current among 
those conversant with traditional statements and reports, both in ancient 
and modern times, is this, that every supporter of tradition, being a 
reliable authority, reports on the authority of his like, and that his havy- 
ing met the latter, and having received oral instruction in tradition from 
him, consequently upon the contemporaneousness of the two, is a thing 
to be admitted, which may or may not have been a fact, although one 
never gets hold of a traditional statement that the two were at any time 
together, or ever made any oral communication one to the other. A 
report is, therefore, established, and the legal proof which it involves is 
binding, unless it be clearly shown that the reporter, in a particular case 
of report ‘on the authority of’ another, did not meet him whose au- 
thority he alleges, or did not receive any oral instruction in tradition 
from him; so that, however uncertain the fact may be, on account of 
that possibility either way which we have set forth, yet the report 
forever rests on the basis of oral communication, until one has the 
demonstration to.the contrary just spoken of. 

“ We say, then, in reply to him who has set on foot this talk of which 
we have presented the substance, or rather to put a stop to it: in all 
that thou sayest, thou grantest that the traditional statement of one 
reporter who is reliable, ‘on the authority of’ a reliable reporter, con- 
stitutes legal — and obligates conduct; and then thou bringest in a 
condition, and sayest ‘so long as it is known that the two had met once 
or oftener, or that the one had received some oral instruction in tradition 
from the other;’ but how dost thou ascertain this that thou conditionest 
to be a fact, on the authority of one whose word is binding? and if such 
ascertainment is wanting, what becomes of all evidence in favor of the 
notion thou hast taken up? Should he pretend that even a single one 
of the primitive doctors expressed himself in favor of his notion as to 
making a certain condition essential to the confirmation of that form of 
traditional statement which is in question, most certainly neither he nor 
any one else will be able to produce such an expression. But if he pre- 
tends that there is any argumentative proof of the correctness of his opin- 
ion, we reply to him by inquiring what that proof is. Should he say: 
‘I adopt this language because I have found reporters of traditional state- 
ments, both ancient and modern, reporting tradition one from another, 
in spite of the fact that the reporter had not seen him on whose author- 
ity he reports, and had not heard any tradition from him. For, after I 
saw that reporters allowed themselves to report tradition in such a loose 
manner (Jiw,3} le), without any oral communication—loose report, 
according to fundamental principles which we maintain in common with 
all who are conversant with traditional statements, not being legal proof 
—I felt it to be necessary, for the reason indicated, to investigate re- 
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specting the fact of a reporter’s having heard whatever traditional state- 
ment he gives ‘on the authority of’ another. So, now, having ascer- 
tained that the former did receive the least oral instruction in tradition 
from the latter, I become satisfied of the validity of all that he reports on 
the latter's authority ; but, if the knowledge of that fact fails me, I regard 
his statement as stopped ( nl <~asy!), and the possibility of its being 
a loose report is, in my opinion, a reason for rejecting it as a vehicle of 
legal proof’—should he say this, we reply as follows : 

“If thou regardest a traditional statement as weak, and dost renounce 
making out legal proof by means of it, on account of the possibility of 
looseness in it, thou art necessitated not to consider a support ‘on au- | 
thority’ (.,2A28 Siw!) as stable until thou seest that oral communica- 
tion extends from the beginning to the end of it. That is to say, in the 
case of a tradition which comes to us with the support of ‘... Hisham 
Bin ’Urwah, on the authority of his father, on the authority of ’A’ishal’ 
—to whom may God be gracious !—we are assured that Hisham heard 
tradition from his father, and that his father heard from ’A‘ishah—to 
whom may God be gracious !—as we are assured that ’A‘ishal heard tra- 
dition from the Prophet ...; and yet, since Hish&dm does not say, in 
any report which he gives on his father’s authority : ‘I heard ...’, or 
‘,.. told me,’ it is possible that, in the report just referred to as an ex- 
ample, there belongs between him and his father some other guarantee, 
by whom he was told it on his father’s authority, and that he himself 
did not hear it from his father (he having chosen to give the 4 
loosely, without referring it to him from whom he heard it); and, as 


that possibility exists in respect to Hisham’s reporting ‘on the authority 


of” his father, so again it exists in respect to his father’s reporting ‘on 
‘the authority’ of ’A‘ishah—to whom may God be gracious! So must 
it be, also, with every support to a tradition in which there is no mention 
made of the reporters having heard it one from another; and, even if it 
be known, in general, that each one received much oral instruction in 
tradition from the person whose authority he alleges, still it may be true 
of each that, in some of his reporting, he even narrates on the ascend- 
ing grade [by Gaee~] without other hearing of the particular tradition 
than, on the authority of him whom he names, from another; and 
moreover it may be that he sometimes gave out tradition loosely, ‘on 
the authority of’ some individual mentioned, without naming him from 
whom he really heard it, and sometimes, to avoid looseness, was careful 
to name the guarantee from whom he actually took it up. Indeed, 
what we have foes suggested is a fact as regards tradition, and has been 
notoriously practised by reliable traditionists and eminent teachers of the 
science. We will mention a number of instances of their reporting in 
the mode referred to—if it be the will of the Supreme God—to serve as 
examples. One of these is a report of ‘as-Sikhtiyani,* ‘Ibn ‘al-Mubarak,t 


* A traditionist of the city of Jurjan, near the southern end of the Caspian Sea 
who died A. H. 8305. See Kitdb Tad., x. 104. 

+ One of the most critical traditionists of his time: he died A.H.181. See 
Eitab Tab., vi. 30. 
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Waki’, ‘Ibn Namir,* and several others, on the authority of Hisham ‘Ibn 
’Urwah, ‘on the authority of?’ his father, on the authority of ’A‘ishah— 
to whom may God be gracious !—namely : ‘I was in the habit of perfum- 
ing the Messenger of God... as well on common as on sacred days, with 
the most fragrant perfume I could find,’ a report which is identically given 
out by ‘al-Laith ‘Ibn Sa’d,t Da‘ad ‘al-’ Attar, Humaid Bin ‘al-’ Aswad, 
Wouhaib Bin Khalid, and ‘Aba-/Usémah,} on the authority of Hisham, as 
having said that he was told it by "Uthman Bin ’Urwah, on the authority 
of ’Urwah, on the authority of ’A‘ishah—to whom may God be gracious! 
—on the authority of the Prophet... Another report by Hisham, ‘on 
the authority of’ his father, on the authority of ’A/ishah—to whom may 
God be gracious !—is as follows: ‘The Prophet... in the act of devotion 
was wout to lean,his head towards me, for me to comb it, while I was in 
my monthly state,” which Malik Bin ‘Anas reports, identically, on the 
authority of ‘az-Zuhri, on the authority of "Urwah, on the authority of 
’Amrah, on the authority of ’A‘ishah—to whom may God be gracious! 
“—on the authority of the Prophet... Again, it is reported. by ‘az-Zuhri 
and Salih ‘Ibn ‘Abd-Hassan, on the authority of ‘Abd-Salamah, ‘on 
the authority’ of ’A’ishah ... that ‘the Prophet ... was accustomed to 
kiss while performing fast,’ a traditional statement which Yahya Bin 
‘Aba-Kathir§ gives on the subject of kissing, as follows: ‘/Aba-Salamah 
Bin ’Abd ‘ar-Rahman told me, that he was told by "Umar ‘Ibn ’Abd ‘al- 
*Aziz, that "Urwah told him, that he was told by ’A‘ishah ... that the 
Prophet ... was wont to kiss her while performing fast.’ Again, it is 
reported by ‘Ibn Uyainah | and others, ‘on the authority of’ ’Amra Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of Jabir--to whom may God be gracious !—say- 
ing: ‘The Prophet ... gave us horseflesh for food, and forbade us to eat 
the flesh of tame asses,’ which Hammad Bin Zaid reports on the 
authority of ’Amri and of Muhammad Bin ’Ali, on the authority of 
Jabir... on the authority of the Prophet.,. There are many other such 
reports, which it would take long to enumerate; those here mentioned 
are sufticjent for the intelligent. Now, inasmuch as he whose langnage 
we have previously set forth, to the effect that a tradition is corrupt and 
weak in case it be not known for certain that the reporter heard any tra- 
dition from him on whose authority he reports, pretends that, on account 
of the possibility of looseness in a tradition, oue is bound to make no 
use for legal argumentation of the report of a person of whom we are 
assured that he heard tradition from him on whose authority he reports, 
unless this assurance is conveyed in some traditional statement which it- 
self expresses the fact of oral communication by one to the other—it ap- 
sey rom what we have shown of the practice of eminent teachers who 
ave handed down traditional statements, that they sometimes give out 
a tradition loosely, without mentioning from whom they heard it, and 


* Of KGfah. ‘Al-Bukhiri, Muslim, ‘Ibn Dawad, ‘Ibn Majah and others, are said to 
have received traditions on his authority. He died A.H. 234. See Kitab Tab., viii. 26. 
+ A teacher of ‘Ibn ‘al-Mubdrak in tradition, whose home was Egypt. He died 
A.H.175. See Kitdéb Tab,, v.52. 
Of Kufah: he died A. H. 201. See Hitdb Tab., vi. 71. 
Died A. H. 129. See Kitéb Tab,, iv. 20. 
| Of KGfuh, a very exact teacher of tradition, who died A.H. 198. See Kitab 
Tub., vi. 19. 
* © A traditionist of Basrah, who died A.H. 179. See Kitdb Tab., v. 55. 
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sometimes are careful to support the statement in the form of something 
which they heard, narrating on the ascending grade, if they proceed up- 
wards, and on the descending grade, if they proceed downwards, as we 
have made it plain that they did.* Moreover, we know of ro eminent 
teacher of primitive times, accustomed to employ traditional statements, 
and to scrutinize supports with reference to their soundness or unsound- 
ness, equal to ‘as-Sikhtiyani, ‘Ibn ’Aun,f Malik Bin ‘Anas, Shu’bah Bin 
‘al-Hajjaj, Yahya Bin Sa’id ‘ar-Rahman ‘Ibn Mah- 
di,§ and the succeeding traditionists who have investigated the matter 
of the explicit mention of oral communication in the supports of tradi- 
tion, contended for by him whose language we have set forth; and no 
one of these was ever wont to inquire whether the reporters of tradition 
did in fact receive oral instruction from those on whose authority they 
report, except when a reporter was known to disguise tradition (++ 
uss0cub), and noted for doing so. In that case, indeed, the inqniry was 
jnstituted whether the individual did report as he had heard, and care- 
ful consideration was given to this question, in order to avoid all com- 
plicity with disguising. Bunt as to looking into the matter irrespectively 
of disguised tradition, in the way approved of by him whose language 
we have stated, we hear of no such thing pret Lang 1 by those whom 
we have named, or by any other eminent teacher. ’Abdallah Bin Yazid 
‘al-‘Ansari, who saw the Prophet ..., for instance, reports ‘on the author- 
ity of’ Hudhaifah and of ‘Abd-Mas’id ‘al-‘Ansari, and ‘on the authority 
of’ each one of the two, a tradition which he refers to the Prophet... , 
although, in reporting it on their authority, he makes no mention of 
having heard it from them, and we do not remember any report which 
makes it appear that "Abdallah ‘Ibn Yazid ever recited tradition as a 
pupil of Hudbaifah or of ‘Aba-Mas’id—to both of whom may God be 
gracious !—nor have we found it —— mentioned, in any report, 
that he ever saw those two persons. No traditionist, either of past time 
or ainong ourselves, was ever heard to object to the two traditional state- 
ments just referred to, reported by ’Abdallah ‘Ibu Yazid, on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of ‘Abdi-Mas’dd, as inherently weak ; on the con- 
trary, all persons conversant with tradition, whom we have met, regard 
these and whatever are like them as being sound and strong in their 
supports, and approve of using the information thereby transmitted, and 
of alleging as legal proof the rules (.,4) and reminiscences ( 5!) 
which they convey to us: and yet he whose language we have set. forth 
imagines such statements to be wanting in solidity and precision, until 
we find out by investigation that the reporter did hear tradition from 
him on whose authority he reports. 

“ Were we to proceed to enumerate distinctly all the traditional state- 
ments, sound in the opinion of traditionists, which have come down to 


* For explanation of the terms “ascending grade” and “ descending grade,” see 


. 79. 
P + Of Basrah: he died A.H. 151. See Kitah Tab.., iv. 55. 
t¢ This person is said to have been the leader of the people of "Irak in the science 
of tradition, and to have been deep in criticism respecting reliable authorities, He 
died A.H.198. See Aitdb Tud., vi.49. 
§ A traditionist of Basrah, who died A.H. 198. See Kitdb Tab., vii. 1. 
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us from those whom our author regards as feeble authorities, we should 
fail to accomplish the undertaking; but we have thought proper to call 
attention to a number of them, which may serve as a specimen for him 
whom we herewith make an end of replying to. For instance, ‘Aba- 
*Uthman ‘an-Nahdi and ‘Aba-Raf ‘as $a/igh, who both lived in the days 
of ignoranee, and also had intercourse with the Companions of the Mes- 
senger of God... who fought at Badr, and so on, and both of whom 
trausimitted traditional statements on their authority, even to citing tradi- 
tions told by men like ‘Abd-Hurairah, ‘Ibn Umar, and their friends, give 
out, each of them, a tradition as sustained ‘on the authority of? ‘U baiy 
Bin Ka’b—to whom may God be gracious !—on the authority of the 
Prophet... although no one has heard, by any express report, that 
they two ever saw ‘Ubaiy or ever heard any tradition from him, Again, 
‘Aba’Amat ‘ash-Shaibani, who lived in the days of ignorance, and in 
the time of the Prophet... had grown to be a man, as well as ‘Aba- 
Ma’mar ’Abdallah Bin Sinhabarah, gives out two traditional statements as 
sustained, ‘on the authority of? ‘Aba-Mas’td ‘al“Ansari, on the authority 
of the Prophet ...; and, again, "Ubaid Bin ’Umair, who was born in 
the time of the Prophet, gives out a tradition as sustained ‘on the au- 
thority of? ‘Umm Salamah, wife of the Prophet... , on the authority of 
the Prophet; and, again, Kais Bin ‘AbQ-Hazim, a contemporary of the 
Prophet... gives out three traditional statements as sustained ‘on the 
authority of? ‘Aba-Mas‘td ‘al-‘Ansari, on the authority of the Prophet ...; 
and, again, "Abd ‘ar-Rahman Bin ‘Aba-Laila, who committed traditions 
to memory on the authority of "Umar Bin ‘al Khattab, and had inter- 
course with ’Ali—to both of whom may God be gracious !—gives out a 
tradition as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ ‘Anas Bin Malik, on the au- 
thority of the Prophet ...; and, again, Rib'i Bin Hirash gives out two 
traditions as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ "Imran Bin Husain, on the 
authority of the Prophet..., and one tradition ‘on the authority of’ 
‘Abd-Bakrah, on the authority of the Prophet ..., although Rib’i heard 
tradition from ’Ali Bin ‘Aba-Talib—to whom may God be gracious !— 
and reports on his authority; and, again, Naf’ ‘Ibn Jubair Bin Mut'am 
gives out a tradition as sustained, ‘on the authority of? ‘ALd-Shuraih 
‘al-Khuza’i, on the authority of the Prophet...; and, again, ‘an-Nu’man 
Bin ‘Aba-Aiyash gives out three traditions as sustained, ‘on the authority 
of’ ‘Aba-Swid ‘al-Khudii—to whom may God be gracious !—on the 
authority of the Prophet ...; and, again, ’Ata! ‘Ibn Yazid /ad-Daithi gives 
out a tradition as sustained, ‘on the authority of? Tamim /ad-Déri, on the 
authority of the Prophet ...; and, again, Sulaiman Bin Yasar gives out 
a tradition as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ Rafi’ ‘Ibn Khadij, on the 
authority of the Prophet ...; and, again, Humaid Bin ’Abd ‘ar-Rahman 
‘al-Llimyari gives out traditions as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ ‘Abi- 
Hurairah, on the authority of the Prophet... 

“ Now, as for all these followers of the Prophet in the second degree, 
whose reporting ‘on the authority of? Companions whom we have named 
is here noticed, there is no express memorial, so far as we know, in any 
report, of their having heard tradition from those whom they refer to as 
their authorities, nor, in any traditional statement itself, of their having 
ever met them; and yet the supports referred to are held to be sound by 
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those familiar with traditional statements and reports, who have never, 
to our knowledge, regarded any of them as weak, nor sought to make 
out in regard to them the fact of oral communication from one to an- 
other of the reporters, inasmuch as each one of them may possibly have 
heard tradition from his given authority, without any absurdity, because, 
living at the period they did, they were in habits of intercourse with the 


Companicns. 

“This new-fangled talk of our author which we have set forth, to the 
effect that tradition is rendered weak by the cause alleged, is too trifling 
to be long dwelt upon, or brought prominently into notice, forasmuch as 
it is an innovation, and a wrong-headed way of treating the subject, 
which no primitive traditionist ever gave expression to, and those of 
later times know nothing of. We therefore need not add anything by 
way of refutation of it, the opinion expressed having no more force than 
we have represented, either in itself or as advocated by our author. May 
God prosper the setting aside of whatever is opposed to the views of our 
doctors—in Him is my confidence !” 


To these contributions to our knowledge of the science of Mus- 
lim tradition we add two extracts from H. and J., which introduce 
us to the collections of tradition in highest repute among the 
Muslims, and furnish some dates of importance in the history of 
the science, already, however, in part anticipated by notes on 
preceding pages. Our first extract is from H. :* 


Aver) 


* fol. 3, rect. and vers. 
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“ Section. 


“Since the grades of sound tradition differ one from another, and some 
sound traditions are sounder than others, be it known that the Sahih of 
‘al-Bukhari is established in the estimation of traditionists as superior to 
all other books of human authorship, so that, as they say, ‘the Sahth of 
‘al-Bukhari is the most perfeet of books, next to the Book of God.’ 
Some of the people of the West, however, attach greater weight to Mus- 
lim’s Sahih than to that of ‘al-Bukh&ri; though every one says that this 
preference is based upon particulars relative te nicety of expression, 
together with the fullness of that collection, the arrangement, and the 
preservation, in the supports, of references to minute points and nice dis- 
tinctive marks—all which is aside from the subject-matter, and has noth- 
ing to do with the question of the soundness and strength of a tradition, 
and points therewith connected, as regards which there is no book equal 
to the Sahih of ‘al-Bukhari, since the guarantees whom he relies upon 
unite every quality taken into account with reference to soundness of tra- 
dition, Others, again, hesitate about preferring either of the two to the 
other. The true view is the first which we have stated. 

“That tradition which both Muslim and ‘al-Bukhari give out is said 
to be agreed upon (&&X-), ‘provided,’ as the Shaikh says, ‘it be given 
on the authority of one and the same witness of the Prophet;’ and the 
traditions thus agreed upon are said to amount, in number, to two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-six. To be brief, that which the two 
masters agree upon is preferred to all other tradition; next comes that 
which ‘al-Bukhari alone gives out; then, that which Muslim alone gives 
out; then, that which answers to the stipulation of both ‘al-Bukhari and 
Muslim; then, that which answers to the stipulation of ‘al-Bukhari 
alone; then, that which answers to the stipulation of Muslim alone; and 
lastly, that which is reported by other eminent teachers strenuous for 

soundness, and which they regard as sound. ‘There are, therefore, seven 
subdivisions. The force of the expression : ‘stipulation of ‘al-Bukhari and 
Muslim’ is that the given guarantees of a tradition were characterized by 
those qualities which the guarantees relied upon by ‘al-Bukhari and Mus- 
lim possessed, namely, retentiveness, integrity, and freedom from sepa- 
rateness, indeterminateness, and carelessness. Another explanation of 
the expression: ‘stipulation of ‘al-Bukhari and Muslim’ is this, that it 
denotes an identity of the guarantees of a tradition with those whom they 
two rely upon. The discussion of this point has been drawn out toa 
great length: we have given an account of it in the introduction to the 


Commentary on the Book of Felicity 
“ Section. 


“Sound traditions are not confined to the Sahths of ‘al-Bukh4ri and 
Muslim, nor are these two works all the Sahihs. On the contrary, these 
are two among the Sahihs; nor do their authors bring forward, in the 
two books, all those traditions which, in their opinion and according to 
their stipulation, are sound, to say nothing of such as are sound in the 
view of others than themselves. Says ‘al-Bukhari: ‘I have brought for- 
ward, in this my book, nothing but sound tradition, and have also left 
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out many traditions which are sound ;’ and Muslim says: ‘ Whatever tra- 
ditions I have brought forward in this book are sound, while I do not say 
that what I have lett out is weak tradition.’ Yet, doubtless, in this Jeav- 
ing out and bringing forward there was that sort of particularization which 
belongs to those acts, either in respect to soundness or in respect to some 
other points kept in view. ‘Al-Hakim /Abd-’Abdallah ‘an-Nisdpari com- 
posed a book which he called the Repaired Sahih (SXiwud!), a name 
signifying that in this book were brought forward by him sound tradi- 
tions which ‘al-Bukhari and Muslim had left out, mended and repaired, 
some according to the stipulation of both of the two masters, others 
according to the stipulation of one or other of the two, and others still 
according to other stipulation than theirs ;* and this author says that 
“‘al-Bukhari and Muslim did not judge other traditions than those which 
they. brought forward in their two books to be unsound,’ adding: ‘for 
all that this has been asserted, in our time, by a party of the “ Innovating 
Sect,” who have protruded their tongues in reproach against the eminent 
teachers of religion, with the words: “ All the traditions which are 
sound, in your view, do not come up to the number of ten thousand.”’ 
Moreover, ‘al-Bukhari himself is reported to have said: ‘I have com- 
mitted to memory one hundred thousand sound traditions, and two 
hundred thousand unsound’—and it is plain, and God knows, that he 
means to speak of that which is sound according to his own stipulation 
—whereas the sum total of what he has brought forward in his book, 
repetition included, is seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five tra- 
ditions, and, exclusive of repetition, four thousand. 

“ Sahihs have been composed, also, by later eminent teachers, for ex- 
ample: the Sahih of ‘Ibn Hazimah,t surnamed the ‘Imam of ‘Imams, 
who was the master of ‘Ibn Hibban, and in praise of whom ‘Ibn Hibban 
says: ‘I have not seen, on the face of the earth, any one of nicer per- 
ception with regard to what constitutes a traditional law, or whose mem- 
ory was more stored with sound memorials—all traditional laws and tra- 
ditions were present to his mind;’ and the Sahih of ‘Ibn Hibban,f the 
pupil of ‘Ibn Hazimah, a reliable authority of superior qualifications, an 
eminent teacher of high intelligence, of whom ‘al-Hakim says: ‘Ibn 
Hibban was a repository of learning, a living dictionary, a store-house of 
tradition and instruction in duty, and a man of genius; and that called 
the Repaired Sahih, by ‘al-Hakim ‘Aba-’Abdallah ‘an-NisApéri, the mem- 
orizer, the reliable authority, whose book has, to its injury, that want 
of strict legitimacy which we have referred to, and to whom people have 
made the objection that ‘Ibn Hazimah and ‘Ibn Hibban are of more 
weight and stronger than ‘al-Hakim, as well as more nice and elegantly 
discriminating in respect to supports and texts; and the Selection 
from the Sahth (3,41), by the memorizer Dhiyé’ ‘ad-Din ‘al-Makdasi,§ 
who also brought out sound traditions which are not in the Sahihs of 


* A similar account of this book is given by Haji Khalfah, v. 521, who puts the 
death of the author A. H. 405. 
+ Died A. H. 311. His Sahih is mentioned by Haji Khalfah, iv. 99. 
See Haji Khalf. Lez. iv. 99. 
Mentioned by Haji Khalfah, v. 440, who gives for the title of the work 
‘al-Mukhtdrah fi 'al-Hadith, and says that the author died A. H. 643. 
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‘al-Bukhari and Muslim, whose book is said to be more nice than the Re- 
paired Sahih; and the Sahih of ‘Abi--Awanah and that of ‘Ibn ‘as-Sakan ;* 
and the Marrow of the Sahih (Suit), by ‘Ibn Jarad.t All these books 
are designated as Sahihs, though a certain set of persons discriminate 
with regard to them, as well in the spirit of strenuous purism as with 
impartial criticism—there is one who knows, superior to all instructed 
men—God knows. 
“ Section. 

“The six books, universally known and of established authority within 
the pale of Islim, called the Siz Sahihs, are the Sahih of ‘al-Bukhari, 
the Sahih of Muslim, the Jam? of ‘at-Tarmidhi, the Sunan of 'Abt- 
Dawud, the Sunan of ‘Ibn MAjah,f and the Mewatta’/—which last is by 
some put in the place of ‘Ibn Majah’s collection, and was preferred by 
the author of the Jam?’ /al-Usil. But these last named four books em- 
brace traditions of more than one class, namely, both sound, fair, and 
weak: the Siz Sahihs are so named by way of ascribing to them a cer- 
tain superiority ; and the author of the Masdabih calls all traditions given 
out by others than the two masters fuir, which is a derived form of ex- 
pression, either allied to the usage of that term in common parlance, or 
being a new technical application of it on the part of the author. Some 

rsons say that the book of ‘ad-Darimi§ is more worthy and suitable to 

ranked as the sixth book, because fewer guarantees marked by any 
weakness are relied upon in it, and traditions undetermined, or separate, 
are rarely introduced, while it has some supports of a superior character, 
and its trebly supported traditions (~13N) are more numerous than 
those of ‘al-Bukhari| 

“These which we have mentioned are the most noted books of tradi- 
tion; but others are in extensive repute. Indeed, ‘as-Suyati, in the 
Kitab Jam?’ 'aj-Jawdmi’, cites many books, to the number of more than 
forty, as containing both sound, fair, and weak traditions, and says: ‘I 
have not brought out, as contained in either book, any tradition to which 
is attached the stigma of being made up, which traditionists have agreed 
to leave out and reject—God knows.’ The author of the Mishkat, also, 
in the preface to his book, mentions a multitude of eminent teachers of 
tradition, of devout lives, namely: ‘al-Bukhari, Muslim, the eminent 
teacher Malik, the eminent teacher ‘ash-ShAfi’i, the eminent teacher 
‘Ahmad Bin Hanbal, ‘at-Tarmidhi, ‘Abi-Dawud, ‘an-Nasf‘i, ‘Ibn Majah, 
‘ad-Darimi, ‘ad-Darakutni, ‘al-Baihaki, Razin, etc., about whom we have 
written in a special book entitled the Complete Statement of the Names 
of the Guarantees of Tradition (S>J! sled SUSS!)—depending 
upon God’s providence, and asking His aid from first to last.” 


* The Sahih of 'Tbn ‘as-‘Sakan, who died A. H. 353, is called by Haji Khalfah 
'as-Sahth 'al-Muntaka, See iv. 99,100. The work of ‘Abii-’Awanah here referred to 
appears to be an epitome of Muslim’s Musnad, entitled Mustakhraj 'Abi’Awdnah: 
the author died A.H. 316. See Hdji Khalf. Lex., v. 520. 

+ See Haji Khalf. Lex., vi. 167. 

t See Haji Khalf. Lex., iii. The author died A. H. 273. 

$ Entitled Musnad ‘ad-Dérimi. The author died A. H. 253, See Kitab Tab., 
ix. 17 and Haji Khalf. Lex., v. 539. 

{| There is another work by ‘ad-Darimi, entitled Thaldthiydt 'ad-Ddrimi. See 
Haji Khalf. Lex, ii. 492. 


On the Science of Muslim Tradition. 
Our last extract is from J.:* 
sland 

“ Chapter Fourth. 
“ Names of Guarantees. 


“The term ‘witness’ (_.:va)!) denotes any Muslim who saw the 
Prophet ..., or, as the professed teachers of the foundations of religion 
say, one who had long sittings with him; and the term ‘follower in the 
second degree’ ( gla means any Muslim who was associated with, or, 
as is also said, who met, a witness. So much is most plain. But to look 
into all the distinctions of names, titles, epithets, and degrees, which be- 
long to the science, and to apply them to these and the succeeding orders 
of reporters, would be a long affair. 


* pages 6, 7. 
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“ Malik died at Madinah in the year 179, and was born in 93, or 91, 
or 94, or 97. ‘Abi Hanifah died at Baghdad in 150, aged seventy 
ears. ‘Ash-Shafi’'i died in Egypt in 204, and was born in 150. ‘Ahmad 
Bin Hanbal died at Baghdad in 241, and was born in 164. ‘Al-Bukhari 
was born on Friday, the 13th of ShauwaAl, in the year 194, and died on 
the night of the festival succeeding Ramadhan, in the year 256, in the 
city of Khartank in Bukhara. Muslim died at NisAbair in 261, aged 
fifty-five years. ‘Abai-Dawud died at ‘al-Basrah in 277. ‘At-Tarmidhi 
died at Tarmidh in 279. ‘An-Nas&/i died in the year 303. ’Ad-Dara- 
kutni died at Baghdad in 385, and was born there in 306. ‘Al-Hakim 
died at Nisabir in 405, and was born there in $21. ‘Al-Baihaki was 
born in 334, and died at NisAbar in 458. 
“End of the treatise, eto.” , 
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MEMOIR 


ON THE 


LANGUAGE OF THE GYPSIES, 


AS NOW USED IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
By A. G. PASPATI, A.M, M.D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY REV. C. HAMLIN, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE A. B. ©. F, M, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Presented to the Society May 17th, 1860. 


Nore sy THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue following memoir is a translation but in part. The learned 
author has written the whole of the Grammar and some other parts in 
English, which has needed very little correction. The original is written 
in so pure a Greek style, that any one who has studied the ancient 
Greek might read it, occasionally noticing an interesting change of 
meaning without a change of form, or the reverse. If all our Greek 
Professors should study the living Greek, in Greece, it would reanimate 
the dead language, and clothe it with a new power and beanty. 

We are confident that this article will be acceptable to American 
scholars, both for its intrinsic merits and as a specimen of the present 
literature and learning of the Greeks. Cc. H. 


This memoir on the Language of the Gypsies will be divided 
into five sections, as follows: 1st. Introductory remarks on the 
history and present condition of the Gypsy race; 2nd. General 
explanation of the character and connections of their language, 
and a critical estimate of the works which have hitherto appeared 
upon the subject; 3rd. A vocabulary, with comparative ety- 
mologies from the Sanskrit and other languages; 4th. A com- 

ison of the phonetical system of the Gypsy with that of the 
nskrit; 5th. A grammar of the language. 
VOL. vit. 19 
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SECTION I. 
HistoRY OF THE GYPSIES. 


Most of the writings relating to the Gypsies have hitherto 
been unsatisfactory and obscure. In various ways, laborious 
and learned writers have endeavored to explain the origin and 
affinities of these nomadic, wandering people, who dwell or roam 
- the midst of us, but are generally regarded with aversion and 

isgust. 

The leading subject of this memoir will be the language and 
origin of the Gypsies, and not their customs and history. A 
few preliminary notices, however, may help the reader to appre- 
ciate what we shall offer in regard to their language. 

A valuable authority upon the Gypsies of Western Europe is 
the Englishman George Borrow. His work, “The Zincali, or an 
Account of the Gypsies of Spain,” exhibits from beginning to end 
a man dmeaiily acquainted with this people, speaking their 
own language with such facility, and with such a Eeoviaie of 
their habits and customs, that a was everywhere received as a 
veritable Gypsy. His vocabulary of the language is invaluable, 
although, as we shall see, his want of acquaintance with the 
Sanskrit prevented his carrying forward his most useful labors 
to the desired consummation. 

In 1417,* in the reign of Sigismond, emperor of the Romans 
and king of Hungary, the Gypsies first appeared in Europe, to 
the number of about three thousand. They resided first in Mol- 
davia, and thence spread through Transylvania and Hungary. 
A part, led by Ladislaus their chief, having obtained leave to 
settle upon the crown-lands, and living unmolested under the 
protection of the autocrat, gradually adopted the religion of the 
country which they inhabited. And, to the present time, such is 
the very common custom of this race: everywhere they adopt 
the common worship, caring little for its dogmas. 

They received from Sigismond the privilege of having their 
own chief, but this was taken from them in 1609. In 1782, 
according to the census of that time, there were about 50,000 
Gypsies in all Hungary, but their number afterwards diminished. 
In vain did Joseph II. endeavor to civilize them. 

It is worthy of remark that in Hungary, according to the 
testimony of the Gypsies themselves, they have retained their 
— language in the highest degree of Fas 

hey are now found scattered over Europe, and through 
Russia, excepting the bgp of ay ay whence they were 
Jong since expelled. hey also prefer the extended and fruitful 


* Bataillard, as we shall presently see, gives an ealier date than this.” 
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lains of Interior Russia, where they find abundant pasturage 
or their horses, to the trade in which they are so much addicted. 
But nowhere have they been so fortunate as in the province of 
Moscow, where many of them have magnificent dwellings, splen- 
did carriages, and near relationship with highborn Russians, 
preserving that singular good fortune, the sweet voice of the 
maidens, peculiar to their uncultivated tribes, and highly esteemed 
by the Russians, 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, says a French 
historian, the Gypsies appeared in Paris, to the number of one 
hundred and thirty-two. The French looked upon them as 
most satanic witches, and persecuted them with such severity 
that they fled into Spain. 

In Spain they are numerous, in certain large cities, having 
quarters called Gitanerie. The fertility of the soil, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, were both favorable to this roaming race. 
The most part took refuge in Andalusia, where they live to this 
day, no longer nomadic, but laboring in the cities and villages. 

A celebrated law of Charles III., who deceased in 1788, intro- 
duced a healthy and saving amelioration into the life of the race, 
which had become intolerable from its addiction to theft and 
robbery. What the civil arm and the severest laws were power- 
less to do, this wise law —_ effected. Charles repealed the 
inhuman laws which had been published against the Gypsi 
invited them to dwell fearlessly with the native Spaniards, and 
secured to them the privileges of education and of participation 
in civil offices. While he threatened to punish the Gypsies who 
did not conform to the law, he invited the Spaniards to forget 
their ancient hatred, and live with them under the laws and 
government, as children of the same country. 

This law, as also the ye of the monarch, had a great 
effect upon the Gypsies. They collected into cities and villages, 
abandoned their thievish life, and, forgetting — evils, gave 
themselves up to the common labors of civilized existence. 

But this law, the like of which Europe had not then seen, 
had the fate of many other laws, in not attaining its immediate 
design, which was to make the Gypsies forget their language, 
and become Catholic Christians and faithful Spaniards. No 
such result followed, and they remain to this day, in Spain, as 
elsewhere, a distinct race, and having a language common to all 
the branches dispersed through the world. ' 

They appeared in England about three centuries ago, where 
they were mercilessly persecuted. Most of them were hung as 
magicians and satanic witches. A few survivors concealed them- 
selves in dens and caves, and came out only in the night to beg 
their food. As the rage of the bigoted masses softened down, 
the starved and naked Gypsies reappeared, and, spreading them- 
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selves according to their national custom, remained in different 
places and cities of England. 

It is worthy of remark that the foggy and sunless climate of 
England has given to the Gypsies more muscular strength and 
beauty than their fellow-countrymen have elsewhere, and more 
even than the English have in a similar rank of life. 

Every where the Gypsy race is strongly marked by similar 
traits and customs. 

They are celebrated dealers in horses, they are famous horse- 
doctors, their old women are noted fortune-tellers, and the young 
women drive a very profitable business in singing love-songs, 
decent and indecent, in the streets and public places. 

They have no principles, they serve no God but the God of 
gain and fraud, they conform to all religions. They excite the 
voluptuous passions of others, but they rarely fall themselves 
into the sins which they lead others into. A merciless death 
hangs over the woman who has illicit intercourse, whether with 
a Gypsy or a foreigner. 

I have followed Borrow in his general description of the Gyp- 
sies of Europe. As regards those in Turkey and in the Walla- 
chian provinces, or rather in all those countries formerly known 
under the denomination of Dacia, I must refer the reader to other 
authorities, who have treated the subject more at length, particu- 
larly as my remarks upon their dialect may be elucidated by 
their history and social position in these countries. 

The latest writer on the Gypsies is J. A. Vaillant.* This au- 
thor resided for many years in the Danubian provinces, and paid 
particular attention to the history of the numerous Gypsies 
scattered over those countries. In describing the origin of these 
people, whose emigrations he makes coeval with those of the 
ancient world, he launches himself into such an ocean of crude 
and undigested learning, he unites such wild theories with posi- 
tive facts, he distorts ancient history in such an unphilosophical 
manner, that the reader never knows where he is, or whither he 
is drifting. With the exception of his valuable remarks on the 
noble efforts of the Hospoedars of Wallachia and Moldavia, to 
liberate from bondage and oppression so many Gypsies in those 
provinces, his work is of little value, either in a historical or 
a philological point of view. He appears to have studied these 
people for a long time,t and he would have bestowed an ines- 
timable boon upon philology and ethnography, if, like Borrow, 
he had given us a vocabulary of the dialect of the Wallachian 
Gypsies, to which he appears to have paid little attention, though 


* Les Romes—Histoire Vraie des Vrais Bohémiens, par J. A. Vaillant, Fonda- 
teur du College Interne de Bucarest. Paris, 1857. 

+ “Je n’aurai point a regretter les dixbuit’années que j'ai employées 4 la bible 
de leur science.” p. 22. 
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he confesses that the foundation of their language is Sanskrit.* 
Though he confesses in another place that their language is 
the only criterion of their pore it ap strange that he 
has not based his work on this idea, by which their mysterious 
history would have been still farther elucidated. 

Later writers on the social and political history of the Danu- 
bian provinces have followed Vaillant as an authority on the 
Gypsies, so numerous in those countries and in the provinces of 
Turkey south of the Danube. As no general persecutions ever 
took place against them, either on religious or political grounds, 
they have been suffered to live quietly in those provinces, and 
have multiplied to such a degree that they are superior in num- 
ber to their fellow-countrymen in all the other states of Europe. 

Those who are acquainted with the political state of Turkey 
are aware how difficult it is to give even an approximate estimate 
of its inhabitants. What confidence then can we give to Vail- 
lant’s statistics} who makes the number of Gypsies residing in 
Wallachia 125,000, in Moldavia 137,000, Turkey 200,000, Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat of Temeswar 140,000—total 602,000 ?§ 
According to the same author, the number of Gypsies scat- 
tered over Europe amounts to 837,000, so that nearly three 
fourths of all the Gypsies of Europe are to be found in Turkey 
and the provinces north of the Danube. Ubicini|| has followed 
Vaillant, with slight variations. Regnault§ makes the Gypsy 


meme of Wallachia and Moldavia 300,000, more numerous 

owever in Moldavia than in Wallachia. He assigns 140,000 to 

Transylvania, Bucovina, and the Banat of Temeswar. All these 

numbers appear to me to be greatly exaggerated, and they may 
Tro 


be owing in part to information from the Gypsies themselves, 
who by such mendacious accounts are inclined to give themselves 
importance and consideration in these provinces. Certain it is, 
that in Turkey proper, where the Gypsies are set down by 
Vaillant as 200,000, no census can taken of them, even 
approximately; for a great part of the Gypsy population are 
continually roaming from plain to plain. Still, such information 
is valuable, as tending to show the great numbers of the Gypsy 
population in these countries, a fact remarked by travellers 
whose object has not been either the census or the history of 
this degraded people. 


* “ Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai, que, si la forme en varie, le fond en eat tou- 
jours un partout, et pour tous, et ce fond est le Sanscrit.” p. 13. 
“ Leur langage, seul critérium de leur origine.” p. 4. 
p. 481. 
§ A late writer on Constantinople and Turkey, Louis Enault (Paris, 1855, p. 226), 
estimates the number of Gypsies in all the provinces of the Sultan at 214,000. 
Provinces d’Origine Roumaine. Univers Pittoresque. Paris, 1856, p. 11. 
Histoire Politique et Sociale des Principautés Danubiennes, par M. Elias Reg- 
nault. Paris, 1855. 
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a The Gypsies in the Danubian provinces are divided into three 
asses : 

1. The Laiesi, including artisans in works of wood and iron, 
musicians, exhibitors of bears, etc. 

2. The Vatrari, employed in all the menial employments of the 
household. They are generally the servants of the servants, 
At times they have become head-cooks, coachmen, and valets de 
chambre of their wealthy masters. 

3. The Netotsi, half savage, half naked, living by theft and 
rapine, feeding in times of want upon cats, dogs, and mice; they 
are the most degraded and debased of all the Gypsy population. 
This class, by their turbulent conduct and nocturnal depredations, 
have brought upon themselves dire persecution on the part of 
the local authorities, in which their more innocent fellow-coun- 
trymen have been in wt sufferers. The Netotsi are of a darker 
hue, with short frizzled hair. Some are nearly black, and this 
difference of complexion may corroborate the statements of some 
authors, who make them the descendants of a separate immigra- 
tion, and from a climate differing from that of the former two. 

All the Gypsies in the Danubian provinces, like their fellow- 
countrymen in the rest of Europe, follow the religion of the 

eople among whom they live. Here, as elsewhere, they seem 
indifferent to every external form of worship, and are considered 
by the Christian people in the same light as the Mohammedans 
view their Gypsy co-religionists in Turkey. The Turks, who are 
not particularly punctilious in the choice of their wives, often 
marry Gypsy women. Not so with the Christians, who have 
kept themselves aloof from family connections with the Gypsies, 
and will rarely have any intercourse with them. No Gypsy is 
ever permitted to enter into any of the sacerdotal offices of the 
Greek church. 

A singular trait in the political history of the Gypsies residing 
in the Danubian provinces has been their state of bondage from 
time immemorial. Bataillard,t who has written on the Gypsies 
scattered over Europe, states that, from two charts discovered 
lately among the archives of the monastery of Tismana in Little 
Wallachia, it appears that they were to be found in Wallachia in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and were then as now ina 
state of slavery. The long immunity from persecution enjoyed 
by the Wallachian Gypsies was probably owing to their state of 
slavery to the great landholders and the all-powerful monaste- 
ries, by whom their misdeeds were often concealed, and by whose 
power and influence, as interested masters, the iron rod of per- 
secution was often arrested. As many of them passed to the 


* Vaillant, p. 319. | 
+ Nouvelles Recherches sur l’Apparition et Ia Dispersion des Bohémiens eu 
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monasteries with landed property, on the death of charitable 
individuals, no doubt, from reverence to these asylums, such 
must have been protected in preference to those belonging to 
the state or to private proprietors, who at times suffered in the 
stormy periods of political disturbance. 

Did these men subject themselves voluntarily to bondage? 
Were they driven to seek a shelter in slavery, to avoid ruthless 
persecution and impending death? Why did they not emigrate 
to other parts of Europe, where their countrymen are often suf- 
fered to roam, and in this manner avoid political and religious 
persecutions by flight and concealment? It is probably owing 
toa milder treatment on the part of the mr among whom 
they came to dwell, and to the reports of heartless and bloody 
Sarge, suffered by their countrymen in other — of 

urope. Whatever the reasons may be which induced these 
despised people to subject themselves to bondage, in preference 
to a lawless and persecuted life, certain it is that in no part of 
Europe have they multiplied in such vast numbers as in these 
Danubian provinces. 

Both in Wallachia and Moldavia a change has been latel 
effected in their condition. Alexander Ghika, Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia, and Stourja of Moldavia,* the former in 1837, and the 
latter in 1844, have both decreed the freedom of the Gypsies in 
their respective provinces, and this people, so long oppressed, 


enslaved in body and mind, will proba y in a short time, as 


they rise in wealth and learning under the fostering hand of 
freedom, attain to some yet higher consideration.t+ 


SECTION II. 
LANGUAGE OF THE GYPSIES. 


We come now to the principal subject of our memoir, the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies, which, with our present unsatisfactory 

nowledge of this people, is of paramount importance as a his- 
torical demonstration of their origin and nationality. The entire 
history of this race is in its idiom, and this point of comparative 
philology will, I hope, prove to the reader the inestimable ad- 
vantages accruing to history from the ——— study of 
spoken idioms. it is wonderful that a race differing so widely 
from the races around them, so universally avoided, as foreign 
and barbarous, should have been so long in possession of indis- 


| 
* Vaillant, p. 435-442. 
riages are consecrated by the Church. Formerly the price of a Gypsy was 150 to 
200 francs. Ami Boué, uie d'Europe (Paris, 1840), iii. 325. 
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putable proofs of their origin and fatherland. History has not 
traced their mysterious migrations, or noted any sudden irrup- 
tions into more cultivated lands. It has marked, however, their 
notorious wickedness, their unconquerable propensity to roam- 
ing and pilfering, and their universal abhorrence of the customs 
and religion of the people amongst whom they roamed or dwelt. 

Their origin has till of late been a mystery, and such it would 
have continued to be had not philologists undertaken the study 
of their spoken language, a study of extreme difficulty, owing 
to their long continued ignorance, and constant avoidance of a 
— mental cultivation. 

he study of the Gypsy language differs so widely from that 
of all other idioms, that the reader will excuse the following re- 
marks upon the subject. Not only does it differ from that of 
other languages preserved both in writing and in the mouth of 
the people, but it is another thing, also, from the acquisition of 
unwritten dialects of savage tribes. In these latter, the language 
is one and the same, easily acquired by the laborious philologist 
who may mingle with the people, and from long nr usage 
fix their grammatical rules. But the Gypsies constantly avoid all 
who are foreign to their tribe, and, being universally abhorred, 
they shun intercourse, and suspect the most godlike benevolence 
shown to them. Acquainted as they are with the spoken lan- 
guage of the people among whom they dwell, they generally 
use it in the hearing of all, so that even here in Turkey, where 
they are so numerous, many do not even suspect the existence 
of any idiom peculiar to themselves. 

Another consideration, extremely important in the study of 
this idiom, is the intermixture of foreign terms, generally hom 
rowed from the language of the surrounding people, at times 
remodelled to the Gypsy forms of speech, and at times so dis- 
torted as to bear a very distant resemblance to the original word. 
Sheer ignorance, and long separation from those of their own 
tribe, have induced many Gypsies here in Turkey to make use 
of exotic terms, while many in their own mrs dae toe were 
constantly using well known and pure Gypsy terms. In such 
cases the student is extremely wees unless some one 
kinder than the others may direct him to a more learned Gypsy 
for farther information. It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the student should possess a perfect acquaintance with 
the language of the people among whom they dwell, and par- 


’ ticularly with the vulgar jargon, which can never be learned in 


dictionaries or books, words floating from mouth to mouth, ex- 
tremely significant, and precisely of a stamp to please the low 
taste of a Gypsy in poreng to foreigners of similar education. 
This knowl & is of primary importance; otherwise he ma 
introduce into his vocabulary, as vernacular terms, words whic 
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have no connection with the Gypsy language.* In this manner 
alone can we obtain a vocabulary of their language free from all 
words of foreign idioms, and capable of affording a solid histor- 
ical basis for farther philological researches. This observation 
has often occurred to me in the course of this memoir, and 
such is the im nee of it that its full weight can be felt only 
by those who have had the courage to undertake such an un- 
grateful task. Even in the composition of every Gypsy vocabu- 
lary, there should be a well-defined demarcation between foreign 
words and those native to the Gypsies, as a guide to others. Bor- 
row is an illustration of this. In his vocabulary he has added 
a vast number of Spanish words, some pure, some mutilated, and 
every reader cannot but be perplexed with such a heterogeneous 
mass of terms, Spanish and Gypsy, without any guide as to their 
origin or etymology. Of what use, I ask, can a Gypsy vocabu- 
lary be, but as a foundation-stone to the history of the Gypsies? 
And in the vocabulary of Borrow, how can the student separate 
from the Spanish jargon the vernacular Gypsy? Who should 
have undertaken a similar work but a man like Borrow, who, 
moved by love to his fellow-men, went among the Gypsies, like 
a harbinger of peace, learned and spoke their language, and was 
perfectly conversant with the Spanish and with their jargon ? 

Even after all the learned works on the history and language 
of the Gypsies which I shall presently mention, a vast amount 
of treasure still lies hidden in the remains of their idiom which 
are scattered over their settlements in Europe. A comparative 
vocabulary, that should exhibit all the pure indigenous words 
preserved among all the Gypsies of Europe, to the entire ex- 
clusion of every foreign word, is still a desideratum, and would 
be a most precious acquisition to comparative philology, upon 
which might be finally based the true and undisputable theory 
of the origin of this people. Even as their language is now pre- 
sented, most of the vocabularies exhibit a striking uniformity in 
all those terms which can be compared with the Indian languages, 
and which by common consent belong to the Gypsies. This, 
certainly, is a great incitement to farther labors. 

The attempt to christianize the Gypsies, and to elevate them 
from their half-brutish state, by translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and other Christian works into their own idiom, I consider 
as perfectly useless. For by whom are such translations to be 
all and by whom read? Here in Turkey, Gypsies roaming 
over the vast plains of Bulgaria, and speaking a purer Gypsy 
dialect, often cannot understand those south of the Balkans, 


* The perusal of the Vocabulary will convince the reader of the truth of this 
proposition, and of the necessity of having some acquaintance with the language of 
— nations with whom the Gypsies have come into contact on their way to 

urope. 
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and near Constantinople. Plain translations into the languages 
of the people among whom they dwell, Christian benevolence, 
and Christian oblivion of their misdeeds, may supply the want: 
they hate us as heartily as we hate them; they pilfer and injure 
us, because we persecute and despise them. 

Before proceeding to give an account of my own labors on the 
language of the Gypsies, as preliminary to the understanding of 
the Vocabulary, I will succinctly describe to the reader the labors 
of the many learned men who have up to this day paid particu- 
lar attention to the study of this idiom. As the subject is little 
known, many, no doubt, will be surprised to learn how much 
has been already done in this field of literature. 

Pott, who in his admirable work on the Gypsies has labori- 
ously collected every thing that had been said on the subject up 
to the date of his labors (1844-5), may serve as a guide in the 
history of Gypsy literature.* 

The first writer on the Gypsies was Bonaventura Vulcanius, 
ver ge of Greek literature in Leyden, where he died in 1614. 

n his small treatise ‘‘De Nubianis Erronibus, quos Itali Cinga- 
ros appellant, eorumque Lingua”—published in the body of a 
—= work on the language of the Goths, at Leyden, 1597— 
1e gives about sixty-seven Gypsy words, without any derivation, 
or plausible clue to their etymology or relationship. Of course, 
before the study of the Hindu Janguages became common in 
Europe, no plausible account could have been given of their ori- 
gin. Vulcanius makes the Gypsies come from Nubia, in doing 
which he appears to adopt the opinion of the famous Scaliger. 

After Vulcanius, no historical or linguistic work of much im- 
portance appeared on the language of the Gypsies, till the great 
work of Grellmann: ‘“ Die Zigeuner—Kin Historischer Versuch 
iiber die Lebensart und Verfassung, Sitten und Schicksale dieses 
Volks in Europa, nebst ihrem Ursprunge, von M. H. M. G. 
Grellmann ;” Dessau und Leipzig, 1783. An improved and en- | 
larged edition of this work was published in 1787, and, about 
the same time, it was translated into French by Baron de Bock.t 
The work of Grellmann produced considerable impression at the 
time of its publication, and though as a work of comparative 
philology it is of little value now, still it can be usefully consul- 
ted for its historical observations, as the author has judiciously 
collected nearly every thing that was known of the Gypsies ante- 
rior to his time.t Indian literature, then so little known, has 
made his work of comparatively little value to us now. 


* Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, i. 3. 

+ Oriental Collections [by W. Ouseley], ii. 386. 

¢ This author calculated the number of Gypsies in Europe as between 700,000 
and 800,000, of whom 40,000 were in Spain, chiefly in the southern provinces. 
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In the Archeeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to An- 
tiquity, published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. 
vil, Loudon, 1785, are contained. ‘Observations on tke Lan- 

uage of the People commonly called Gypsies,” in a letter to Sir 
Sout Banks from Wm. Marsden. This learned author has made 
some observations on the relationship of the Gypsy language to 
the Hindustani, which had already been remarked by Ludolphus 
in 1691.* In this same work are contained the observations of 
Jacob Bryant on the Zingara or Gypsy language, transmitted to 
O. Salisbury Brereton, in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Douglas. 
Both these works contain a great number of Gypsy words. Pott 
however remarks that “the comparison with the Hindustani and 
Persian, ete., is weak.” 

In the work of Franz Carl Alter, ‘ Ueber die Samskrd. 
Sprache,” Wien, 1799, are contained some Gypsy words, extrac- 
ted from Catherine’s Comparative Dictionary. 

“Zigeuner in Herodot, oder Neue Aufschliisse iiber die Aeltere 
Zigeunergeschichte, aus Griechischen Schriftstellern, von Dr. 
Johann Gottfr. Hasse ;” Kénigsburg, 1803. The author has been 
imitated in a still more unphilosophical spirit than his own by 
Vaillant, in his late work. 

John Hoyland’s “Historical Survey of the Customs ete. of the 
Gypsies ;” York, 1816.+ This author has made large use of the 
valuable work of Grellmann, adding also much of his own. 

Another treatise, “On the Similitude between the Gypsy and 
Hindu Languages,” in the Transactions of the Lit. Soc. of Bom- 
bay, 1819, was published by Irvine—‘of no special value,” 
according to Pott. 

The next in order of time is the remarkable work of Anton 
Jaroslav Puchmayer—* Romani Chib, d. i., Grammatik und Wér- 
terbuch der Zigeunersprache, nebst einigen Fabeln in derselben. 
Dazu als Anhang die Hantyrka oder die Czechische Diebes- 
sprache ;” Prague, 1821. This work is extremely valuable, and 
Pott frequently refers to it. Though I have not seen the work, 
the quotations often found in Pott, and the frequent references 
to it, amply prove the value which he set upon the labors of 
this learned author. There is a striking similarity between his 
Gypsy terms and those in my Vocabulary, so that I am induced 
to believe that Wallachian Gypsies must have afforded him his 
principal information. 

“Deutsch-Zigeunerisches Wérterbuch, von Dr. Ferd. Bischoff;” 
Ilmenau, 1827—a work often quoted by Pott. 


* Pott, p. 6. 

+ The fail title of this work is given in the Penny Cyclopedia—* Historical 
Survey of the Customs, Habits, and Present State of the Gypsies, designed to 
develop the origin of this singular people, and to promote the amelioration of their 
condition.” 
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“Travels in Hungary,” by Bright. In this work are contained 
some views of the origin and language of the Gypsies. The 
orthography of Bright's Gypsy words differs widely trom that of 
most other authors. Many of his Gypsy terms were collected in 
England, and eomparisons are instituted between the forms of 
the language as spoken in Hungary, Spain, and England. 

In the Transactions of the Royal As. Soc. of Great Britain and 
Treland, vol. ii., London, 1830, is the following work: ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Oriental Origin of the Romnichal, or Tribe mis. 
called Gypsey and Bohemian. By Colonel John Staples Harriot, 
Bengal Infantry (read Dec. 5, 1829, and Jan. 2, 1880).” This 
work, according to Pott, is superior to every other one in Eng- 
lish on the origin and language of the Gypsies. It gives a very 
plausible aceount of the progress of the Gypsies from India 
through Persia. 

G. Louis Domeny de Rienzi’s “De l’Origine des Tzengaris,” in 
Revue Encyclopédique, Nov. 1832, p. 365-373; also his “ Es- 
quisse d’un Tableau Comparatif de la Langue Tzengare ou Bohé- 
mienne d'Europe, avec le Tzengare de |’Hindustan, et neuf 
Idiomes de l’Orient.” Rienzi, as he himself confesses, was not 
profoundly versed in such philological studies. His work is not 
of much value. 

“Geschichte der Zigeuner, ihrer Herkunft, Natur, und Art, von 
Dr. Theod. ‘Tetzner;” Weimar und Iimenau, 1835. It gives in- 
teresting notices on the Prussian mode of governing the Gypsies 
inhabiting that kingdom, and on the laws regulating their social 

sition. 

In 1835 was published at Erfurt, by Graffunder, “‘ Ueber die 
Sprache der Zigeuner. Eine Grammatische Skizze.” This work 
was reviewed in 1836 by the justly celebrated Bopp, in the 
Jahrbiicher der Wissenschaftlichen Kritik, Nos. 38 a 39, and 
the relationship of the two idioms, Gypsy and Hindu, corrobora- 
ted by the woe tenth remarks of this great Orientalist.* This 
work, together with that of Grellmann, forms the basis of the 
French work of Michel de Kogalnitchan, published at Berlin, 
1837: ‘“ Esquisse sur ]’Histoire, les Moeurs et la Langue des 
Cigains, suivie d’un recueil de sept cent mots Cigains.”+ 

in 1841 was published the work of George Borrow: “The 
Zincali, or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain, with an Original 
Collection of their Songs and Poetry, and a Copious Dictionary 
of their Language ;” London, in two volumes. Deviens, while in 
Spain as agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, trans- 
lated a portion of the Scriptures into the dialect spoken by the 
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* Bibliotheca Sanscrita, by Friedrich Adelung, 1837, p. 67.—Pott, i. 22. 
¢ Vaillant is mistaken in saying that the work was published at Jassy, in Molda- 
via (p. 11). Pott (p. 28) remarks of the work: “The collection of words is not 


svorthy of much commendation.” 
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Spanish Gypsies. His work is well known, and is valuable for 
the historical information which it gives respecting the Gypsies 
in general; but its principal value is in the description of the 
numerous Gypsies of Spain, and in the vocabulary, the richest 
which had appeared up to his day. He has drawn largely from 
Grellmann.and Marsden. ‘To this author I shall have occasion 
frequently to refer in the course of this memoir. 

Besides the above works, written expressly on this subject, 
notices of the Gypsies and their language are to be found scat- 
tered in different works on ethnography and comparative phi- 
lology. In Adelang’s Mithridates, continued by Vater, are some 
notices of’ the Gypsies and their Janguage.* In 1818 was pub- 
lished, at Frankfort, the work of Chr. Gottlieb von Arndt: ‘“ Ueber 
den Ursprung der Europiiischen Sprachen.” The author gives 
some notices of the Gypsies, and their probable origin from India 
aud the central parts of Asia. He gives at the end of his work 
some words of their language, which I have inserted in notes: 
they seem to belong to the Danubian Gypsies. 

n 1841 was published at Milan the work of Francisco Pre- 
dazi: “Origine e Vicende dei Zingari, con Documenti intorno le 
Speciali loro Proprieta Fisiche e Morali, la loro Religione, le Joro 
Usi e Costumi, le loro Arti, e le Attuali loro Condizioni Politiche 
e Civili in Asia, Africa, ed Europa, con un Saggio di Grammatica 
e di Vocabolario dell’ Arcano loro Linguaggio.” This author 


seems to have borrowed largely from Grellmann and Kogalnitch- 
an, and to have had little personal acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, which he terms “‘linguaggio arcano.” 

The most important work on the — is undoubtedly the 


German one of Dr. A. F. Pott, published in two octavo volumes, 
the firs, in 1844, the second in 1845, in Halle—“ Die Zigeuner 
in Europa und Asien.” To this work was awarded by the In- 
stitute of Paris, in 1845, the premium of comparative philology, 
originally instituted by Volney. It is a work of high character, 
showing unwearied application, and the most profound scholar- 
ship, in every department connected with its subject. Its author 
has collected and compared every thing written up to his time on 
the language of the Gypsies, so that the reader has in a single 
view every thing that had been gathered by many learned au- 
thors. He appears to have studied the subject for a long time, 
and no difficulty or dryness seems for a moment to have abated 
the courage of this learned and indefatigable author. It is the 
Thesaurus of the Gypsy language, and other dialects, better 
able to repay so much labor, might be justly proud of a simi- 
lar grammar. The work of Pott is principally directed to the 
language and to its grammatical construction ; his notices of the 


* Bibliotheca Sanscrita, by Friedrich Adelung, p. 67. 
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Gypsies and their peregrinations are scanty and meagre. He 
has paid particular attention to the relation of the Hindustani 
and other spoken dialects of India to the Gypsy language, using 
as a reference the excellent work of John Shakespear on the 
subject.* His references to the present spoken Persian are very 
frequent, and often extremely judicious. The second volume 
contains a vocabulary, in which are inserted all the words found 
in the various vocabularies of the Gypsy language drawn up by 
preceding authors. Borrow’s entire vocabulary is inserted, but 
no effort is made to separate what appears to be Spanish from 
Gypsy. Pott has had, however, the precaution to mark with an 
asterisk every word undoubtedly Sanskrit, and those of doubt- 
ful origin with a cross—the rest are left for farther investigation. 
The first volume is far from possessing the interest of the second, 
for the Gypsy language in its grammatical construction has lost 
nearly every mark of its Sanskrit character, and varies extremely 
in the different provinces of Europe, ingrafting upon itself very 
intimately the spirit and analytical character of the language 
spoken by the people. In this manner, the construction offers 
less interest than the primitive signification of the words. In 
his grammar, Pott gives nearly every author's construction, with 
numerous quotations for the elucidation of the subject, which 
render the work extremely voluminous. 

It was not till I had completed nearly the whole of my vocab- 
ulary that I obtained this work of Pott, and I consider it as a 
very fortunate circumstance that I had not by me such a guide 
from the beginning, for so masterly a hand must have kept me 
in the path which he had already trodden. Left to myself, with 
what scanty help I obtained from Borrow’s vocabulary, I have 
searched and researched for myself, and have assiduously exam- 
ined the relation of the Gypsy to the Sanskrit, setting aside every 
term which to me appeared of other than Gypsy origin. Sub- 
sequently, I have compared many of my derivations with Pott’s. 
There is a striking similarity in both, with this difference, that I 
have given in many of my derivations more attention to the Sans- 
krit than Pott. An example the reader may see in the defini- 
tion of yak, ‘fire,’ which Pott refers to the Sanskrit agni, ‘fire,’ 
Lat. ignis, Pol. ogien. I have referred it to the root yaksh, ‘to 
sacrifice,’ since nearly all words in Sanskrit having the consonant 
ksh, in passing into the Gypsy, lose the final sh, and exhibit pure &. 
The reader will see numerous examples of this in Section IV. 
There is a marked difference in our derivations of tav, ‘ thread,’ 
which Pott leaves doubtful, giving the Sanskrit séhawi (a weav- 
er) ?—while I have attempted to show its connection with the 
Sanskrit root tap, ‘to heat, to torment,’ a connection which be- 


* A Dictionary Hindustani and English. 4to. 
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comes extremely probable from the occurrence of a similar word 
in the Persian language. Similar differences in our derivations 
I shali point out in the notes to the Vocabulary. 

Pott’s work contains all the words of Borrow’s vocabulary, 
which to me appears rather a blemish, as many of them are 
the purest Spanich. Nothing should enter into a Gypsy vocabu- 
lary but what can be proved or shown to be pure Gypsy. It is 
on this account that I have eschewed nearly all borrowed terms, 
Greek and Turkish, from my own, inserting merely a few, in 
order to show the manner in which such words are mutilated and 
distorted. Whether Pott himself had much personal acquaint- 
ance with the Gypsies, with their language and pronunciation, it 
is difficult to say. For nearly every thing he refers to others. 

No work on the language of the Gypsies has appeared since 
the "we neers of this great work of Pott. Vaillant, before the 
publication of his work, had given to some of the French peri- 
odicals dissertations on the Gypsies, but they are historical and 
descriptive. In his large work, of which we have already spo- 
ken, and which contains everything scattered in his other trea- 
tises, he has at the end a few Gypsy words, which I have inserted 
in notes, and which, with slight variations, resemble those in my 
Vocabulary, coming as they do from the Danubian Gypsies. No 
confidence can be placed in his derivations, even when he tries 
to his utmost to arrive at something like truth, for he is as wild 
here as in his descriptions of the Gypsy peregrinations. I give 
the reader a specimen. ‘“Ma-garu, ‘ine,’ mot a mot, ‘longue 
oreille ;’ kar-pu, ‘melon,’ mot a mot, ‘fruit de la terre;’ kol-pu, 
‘tour, golfe,’ mot i mot, ‘rond terre;’ kris’tal, ‘cristal,’ mot a mot, 
‘transparente et solide surface.’” Now magdra is a Bulgarian 
word, signifying ‘a donkey;’ karpu is the Turkish karpiz—prob- 
ably from the Greek xagzis, ‘fruit’—a name now given to the 
watermelon by the Turks; /olpu is the Greek xédaoc, ‘a harbor,’ 
pronounced by the Turks ‘iorfiz; kristal is the Greek xgéoradtog, 
‘glass, ice,’ ete. 

I come now to my own labors, a notice of which is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Vocabulary, and of the few 
grammatical observations inserted in Section V. I have re- 
marked already, how widely the acquisition of the Gypsy lan- 
guage differs from that of every other language. The reader 
therefore should perfectly understand it, in order to judge of the 
accuracy of the author’s observations, and the truth of every 
point in dispute. 

About four years ago, Mr. John P. Brown, the learned Orien- 
talist, and dragoman of the American Embassy in Constantinople, 
wy me a short vocabulary of the Gypsy language, which he 

ad collected in his excursions in the suburbs of Constantino- 


ple. Up to that time, I had given little attention to this idiom, 
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and knew not much of it, except what at times I met with in the 
course of my Sanskrit studies. Most of it had been collected 
from Moslem Gypsies, a few words being added by a Christian 
Gypsy. There was nothing in the vocabulary but the simple 
definitions in English. All the words, together. with a few nu- 
merals, were about seventy. As the subject became extremely 
interesting to me, from the relationship so palpable in many 
words, I determined to continue the work, and to corroborate 
Mr. Brown’s definitions by other Gypsies, adding whatever else I 
could obtain from other sources. After many months’ assiduous 
labor, after repairing to different Gypsy haunts in Constantinople 
and its suburbs, and mingling with the people in search of more 
intelligent Gypsies, I collected about one hundred and fifty words, 
which I attempted to explain, unassisted by works on the sub- 
ject. My observations were published, in the fall of 1857, in the 
excellent Greek periodical of Athens, the New Pandora. These 
studies, extremely imperfect, were praised by the learned editors, 
and kind words of commendation were forwarded to me by some 
friends and literati of Athens. All this was a farther incitement 
to proceed with my labors, and ever since I have been assiduous] 
employed in collecting materials, in making acquaintance wit 
Gypsies, and in awakening their interest for their native idiom. 
This has tended to flatter their vanity; and so I have been able 
to obtain abundant materials for a more perfect work: up to the 
present time they come forward with new words, frequently 
transmitting them to me by correspondence. These materials I 
kept scrupulously by me for future use, hoping to have occasion 
to add whatever I collected to a new edition of the Greek article. 
Precisely at this point of time, towards the latter part of last 
year, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
offered to translate my little work into English, for the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. In this I acquiesced with all my heart, 
persuaded that this eminent and laborious friend of long years, 
perfectly conversant with the polished Greek of the present day, 
would make a faithful translation of the whole. I have re- 
viewed the whole translation in company with Mr. Hamlin, and 
can testify to its accuracy. 

In this manner has originated the present memoir, which is 
presented to the public enriched with all the additional materi- 
als collected by me since the first publication of my researches 
in Athens—additions which render it essentially a new work. 

My first method of acquiring the language was to give a word 
to the Gypsies, either in Greek or Turkish, and to obtain from 
them the corresponding term in their language. This method, 
pursued for some time, is tiresome and extremely fallacious—for 
they may give you another word, in order to cover their ignor- 
ance, or this same word, with pronouns, in the plural, and often 
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united toaverb. This, at first, is extremely perplexing, and the 
student cannot properly understand his position, or feel any de- 

ree of confidence, until he has in some manner fathomed the 
depth and breadth of their brutal ignorance. They will do their 
best, particularly when incited to such uncouth and unknown 
martyrdom by the exhibition of money as a spur to their sluggish 
memory. They will torment themselves, look at heaven and 
earth, scratch their heads, or put their fingers upon their temples, 
to recall the lost term, which, according to their expression, is 
sticking at the tip of their tongue. I have frequently pitied 
the poor fellows, since they seemed so in earnest to satisfy my 
curiosity; and I have desisted from farther demands for a par- 
ticular word, which they .professed they knew, but could not 

sibly recall. 

With the Moslem Gypsies I have had great difficulty, for they 
are fast losing their idiom, and few of the new generation know 
any thing of it.* The Christian Gypsies, however, still retain 
it, with an incongruous mixture of Greek and Turkish terms, 
and from them I have obtained nearly all the materials contained 
in this memoir. The profound hatred of the Moslem Gypsies, 
or rather their contempt of every thing pertaining to a Christian, 
inherited from the genuine Moslems, makes them shy, and very 
poor guides in such matters. 

This process of collecting words from single individuals soon 
disheartened me, on account of its imperfections, and the great 
difficulty of obtaining by it even a scanty knowledge of Gypsy 
terms. I therefore, after numerous trials, resorted to dialogues, 
which succeeded admirably, and which I can recommend to any 
individual in similar circumstances. One can hardly keep pace 
with their volubility. Words flow as in a torrent, while the 
elements and combinations of which it consists can afterwards 
be arranged in a systematic manner by the student, and easily 
elucidated one by the other. I cannot but make this remark, 
and say how much trouble might have been saved, had I begun 
with this plan, which has cleared up wonderfully all my notions 
and views of this very interesting idiom. I have permitted my 
Gypsy masters to add whatever came into their heads, in the 
course of the dialogue. In this manner a rich treasure of knowl- 
edge resulted from our studies. 

t was my good fortune, however, in prosecuting these studies, 
to make the acquaintance of a Greek Gypsy, Andrea George, 
living twenty miles distant from Constantinople. His amiable 
character had induced a Greek gentleman, some years ago, to 
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_,.* They strive to show zeal in their new religion, and consider their vernacular 

idiom as partaking of christian heresy, and of course avoid speaking it as much as 

possible. 
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put him into a Greek school, where he went through the first 
elements of the Greek grammar. To this young man, to whom 
education has imparted feelings nobler than those of his fellow- 
countrymen, the subject became very attractive, and to his kind- 
ness I am greatly indebted for the help he has rendered me in 
the latter part of my studies. He has, in his short excursions 
to the neighboring Heer se collected from different Gypsies, 
coming from the north of Turkey, many terms unknown to him, 
which he has given to me, and which I have examined and 
inserted in the Vocabulary. We have reviewed together all the 
Vocabulary, and all the dialogues, collected from different quar- 
ters, which have served as the basis of it. I have noted with 
the greatest accuracy his accents, and the sounds of his voice 
in the pronunciation of the various consonants, and I have every 
reason to put entire confidence in his information. It coincided 
with whatever I had previously collected from numerous sources, 
and which I continually submitted to his examination. He 
himself was often unable to give me the desired information 
except in the form of dialogue, and by degrees he was induced 
to write for me dialogues in his vernacular idiom. In this way 
he acquired for himself a great number of terms, ascertained 
my wants, and with kindness of heart entered into my views, 
and has even attempted to collect whatever of his native idiom 
is known among the Gypsies dwelling in the villages near Con- 
stantinople, or roaming in tents, | coming from the distant 
plains of Bulgaria and Servia. Having become extremely inter- 
ested in these labors upon his own language, Andrea still con- 
tinues his observations, and submits them to me, often demanding 
whether such a word should be pronounced in such a manner, 
and not in another. He asked me once, for example, whether 
the word for ‘he sells’ should be biklél or biknél: I told him that 
the latter was the proper form, and that he should always avoid 
bikilél. 

In this manner have been collected and arranged all the . 
materials which enter into the Vocabulary. There is nothing 
borrowed from any work on the Gypsies, and I am warranted in 
saying that all the terms are in constant use among the Gypsies 
dwelling around Constantinople and in the Roumelian villages, 
up to the skirts of the Balkans. My long intercourse with them 
has rendered me somewhat familiar with their idiom, and in the 

resent state of my knowledge I offer this Vocabulary as ex- 
Pibiting the actual condition of their spoken language, the result 
of four years’ constant application sol tie. ft is my earnest 
hope that it may prove of some utility to students in ethno- 
graphical science, and in all those scientific and philosophical 
pursuits that have for their object to ascertain the true origin of 
tribes and nations. 
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In the definitions, I have often inserted quotations from my 
dialogues, as pronounced by the Gypsies, quotations which in 
numerous cases serve to illustrate the term under consideration. 
They are extremely important, and may serve as points of illus- 
tration to those who shall desire to make farther researches upon 
this interesting subject. The reader may put implicit confi- 
dence in their accuracy, for they have been repeatedly sifted and 
examined. 

The object of this memoir is to demonstrate the relation of the 
Gypsy language to the Sanskrit; and in this part of my work, 
as | have said before, I was perfectly unassisted. What I have 
done I humbly submit to the public. Though persuaded of 
its near connection with the Sanskrit, more intimate than that 
of any other spoken language of Europe, I confess that I have 
not always succeeded in pointing out the relationship of Gypsy 
terms to the Sanskrit, even in cases where their structure would 
seem to bear an undeniable stamp of Hindu origin. But I feel no 
discouragement; and when I consider that our immortal Coray 
has been able by long and unwearied study to define and trace 
to the ancient language most of our pure modern Greek jargon, 
and thus to explain so many obscure es in ancient Greek 
authors, what cannot we hope to effect by a similar process, when 
Sanskrit shall be better known, and its etymologies better de- 
fined? I have no doubt, as I have remarked in the Vocabulary, 


that, as the modern Greek has — elucidated the ancient, so 


the Gypsy, which is so closely related to the Sanskrit, will impart 
the same advantage to Sanskrit, when the relation of the two is 
fully established and universally acknowledged. It will then 
become evident that Sanskrit verbs, most of which remain unal- 
tered in form in the Gypsy, but have different significations, may 
have originally wt j these significations. Coincidence of 
original meaning becomes undeniably apparent in the case of 
many adjectives and nouns. 

As the language of the Gypsies has been thoroughly permeated 
by the spirit of the modern / wert and Turkish, as spoken in and 
around Constantinople, I have derived considerable assistance 
from both these languages, in elucidating many points under 
discussion. Pott himself often makes reference to modern Greek 
words, with a judgment and an accuracy worthy of all praise. 
The reader will see the opportunity for similar references in the 
course of the Vocabulary. 

_ As to the orthography of the Gypsy language, it is well to 
inform the reader that I ose rt for the vowels that of the 
Italians, as the most perfect, and least liable to error: a should 
be pronounced as a in far—e, as in met—i, as in pin—o, as in no 
—u, as in bull. As to the consonants, I have retained the ordin- 
ary notation of orientalists, writing ch for the sound of those 
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letters in child, chime, Italian cima—j, which by common consent 
corresponds to the Sanskrit 7, I have constantly written j—for 
pe jandva, ‘I know’ (written by. others djandva)—as better 
suited to English readers. The strongly aspirated Sanskrit pala- 
tal I write chh, the guttural kh, and the aspirateh. The Gypsies 
in these countries have no sound corresponding to that of the 
English th in this, that, Greek 0. The lingual and palatal sibil- 
ants of the Sanskrit I have represented by sh and ¢; to both 
belongs very nearly the same pronunciation, that of the English 
sh, as in shall, shore. 

There is such a softness in the pronunciation by the Gypsies of 
some consonants, that I am at a loss how to write them. The 
word puré, ‘old,’ isan example. It is not puré, nor furé, nor 
phuré, nor pfurd. I cannot pronounce it; the sound is like blow- 
ing from the mouth, as in blowing out a candle. As to writing 
or expressing it by Roman characters, there is a difficulty similar 
to that which Europeans experience when trying to represent 
the ghain of the Arabs. This word by some is written puré, by 
others furé ; still, to me, all are wrong, and do not give the true 
pronunciation of the word. But I have preserved furé, generally 
adopted by others. The same difficulty occurs in the pronuncia- 
tion of mindé, ‘mine,’ which at times is heard as though pro- 
nounced minré. I have pronounced it in both ways, in the hear- 
ing of Gypsies, and they have made no remark. But I could not 

ronounce it as they do themselves. Their manner is like an 
imperceptible breath, passing _ a word mindré, so gentle that 
both consonants are heard, while one is at a loss to say which 
predominates. It must be heard to be appreciated. So with 
their pronunciation of soft k—the Turkish kef/—which at times 
appears like a pure ¢, particularly when in the middle of words. 

tkiavava, ‘I mount, I hang,’ at times appeared to me as though 
it should be written utiavava, and at times ukiavdva; so gentle 
is the sound of & in similar cases, that with some Gypsies it is not 
heard at all. I have followed the more general usage, and have 
often been guided by the aorist in determining the proper or- 
thography of the present of the verb. These delicacies in the 
pronunciation I have noted in the Vocabulary. Some Gypsies, 
and particularly the Moslem, pronounce the gentl aspirated 
as a = p, saying always puré, ‘an old man.’ The reader will 
see further notices of the pronunciation of the consonants in 
Section IV, where their mutation in passing from the Sanskrit 
to the Gypsy language is spoken of. 

I have pointed out all the Persian words found in the idiom, 
as they are an important element in the history of the Gypsies. 
It is evident that a people using so many pure Persian words 
must have formerly had elose connection with the Persian peo- 
ple. They could not have borrowed them from the Turks, who 
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make no use of these particular words. The reader will observe 
them in their proper place. 

Less interest is attached to the Slavonic terms, for the Gypsies 
are still found scattered among the numerous Slavonic tribes of 
the banks of the Danube. 

All Mr. Brown’s terms are inserted in their proper places, and 
marked “ Br.,” to distinguish them from Borrow’s, marked “ Bor.” 

Mr. Hamlin’s remarks upon the Armenian language I have 
inserted in notes, and marked “TR.” 


SECTION III. 
VocAaBULARY. 


A, 

To aBANDON—mukdéva.—This is probably connected with the Sanskrit 
root much, ‘to release, to let go.’ The change of a palatal into a 

ttural, and vice versd, is common in all languages. Aamukédv tit, 
‘I shall leave thee ;’ ndépalal mukélanum bizorald, ‘ afterwards it leaves 
me weak.’ 

To be acquainteD with—pincharaéva.—This seems to be a compound 
verb, formed from the Sr. root char, ‘to go, to proceed,’ and the par- 
ticle vi, which, joined to the verb, imparts to it in the causative the 
meaning of ‘to pass back and forth in one’s mind, to consider, to 
meditate upon.’ Pinchardva shows the addition of a euphonic n 
after vi, and the change of v into p, so common among the Gypsies. 
Méya pinchardavales, ‘1 also am acquainted with him :’—though tran- 
sitive in form, it has here a neuter signification. 

Arar—dér; Bor., dur.—From the Sr. dara, ‘distant.’ Keti dur isi 
chin ti Silivri? ‘how far is it to Silivria?’) Durél, ‘from a distance ? 
dural allian? ‘have you come from a distance ?’* 

Arrirmation—vé ; Br., nangar ; Bor., unga.—lI think there is an error 
in the definition of Mr. Brown, as it seems to me impossible that such 
an affirmative particle should have the negative va in its first sylla- 
ble. Still, it is valuable as tending to elucidate Borrow’s word. Va 
is the Sr. indeclinable vdi, a particle of asseveration or confirmation. 
The Gypsies in these quarters know of no other particle, and will ac- 
aselahies no other, but most of the Moslem Gypsies use the Turk- 
ish or Greek. Borrow’s form, although to appearance obscure, may 
be referred to a pure Sr. origin; namely, to the word angé, itself also 
an asseverative or assenting particle, ‘ yes, truly.’ 

Att—sarré, sarvé, sdrrore, savvore, sdrvolo ;+ Br., sarvillee ; Bor., saro. 

—Almost unchanged from the Sr. sarvra, ‘all, the whole, entire.’ As 

concerns the final syllables lee and lo, I do not know whence they 

come. Te dikél sarré, ‘should he see all;’ sarré o manushé isi kho- 
khavné, ‘all men are liars; sdvvore o rém, ‘all the Gypsies;’ keti isanas 
sdvvore? ‘how many were you all? sarvénghe te penésles, ‘to declare 


* Armenian dar, dara, in composition; as daratsainel, ‘to sound abroad.’ —Tr. 
+ “Saré, ‘tous.’” Vaillant, p. 456. 
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(lit. ‘to say’) it to all.’ It is a very common word, and understood by 
all the Gypsies, wherever they are to be found. 

Aums—lachipé ; Bor., lachipén.—This is an abstract noun, from laché, 
‘good,’ and the common suffix pe or pen; it signifies ‘goodness, 
benevolence.’ It is used, however, by the Gypsies, in the sense of 
‘alms.’ They have followed in this respect the usage of the Greeks, 
who frequently, in the place of eyuogéry, ‘alms,’ use the term puy- 
xdv, ‘contribution for the salvation of the soul.’ Compare Turk, 
sadaka, ‘alms,’ lit. ‘goodness, righteousness.’ Kamdva to lachipé mé 
chavé, ‘I desire thy happiness, my child, 

Atways—ghéles—Possibly connected with the Sanskrit ‘time.’ 

Anp—+td, té—This conjunction may be identified with the Sr. tu, in 

reference to cha, which is more usual among Sr. authors. The fol- 
owing colloquial phrases amply illustrate its signification. 74 é cha- 
vén, ‘and the children ;’ {a penéna, ‘and they say ;’ 14 n& penéna cha- 
chipés, ‘and they do not speak (say) the truth; 14 isi kodrém but 
chika, ‘and there is in the road much mud (muds).’ In the follow- 
ing examples it can be rendered ‘also’: teréla ta yek dilon (Gr. 
dévior) , ‘he has also a servant;’ teréla ta khelia, ‘it has also figs; 
kamésa té mol? ‘dost thou wish also wine?’ This conjunction is 
frequently pronounced ¢e, particularly when it is not at the beginning 
of a sentence. 

Anvit—amini ; Br., ammunee ; Bor., the Greek é&xuwy, 
‘anvil,’ pronounced by us now duudrioy and d&uudre, 

AprLte—papai, hapai.—This term, like many other denominations of 
plants and fruits, is obscure, and difficult to be explained. 

Armrut—angéli—tThis is the Greek term and mean- 
ing ‘whatever can be held between the arms.’ Cf. dyxdAy zégrov 
woe) Yék angéli char, ‘an ayxédy of hay,’ 

To be asHaAMED—lajdva ; Bor., lacha—From the Sr. root lajj, ‘to be 
shamefaced or ashamed.’ This is the term to which the Gypsies of 
Spain attach so high an importance, (Bor., ch. vii.) meaning by it as 
a substantive ‘the unblemished chastity of the unmarried female. 
With the Gypsies in these countries the signification of the word is 
simply ‘shame,’ and they translate it by the Greek é»tgoz), or the 
Turkish ’ayd, ‘ shame.’—Lachané, ‘ shameful.’ 

Asnes—préhos.—This is the Slav. prah”, ‘dust.’ Among the 
rians, however, the term pep4l is in common use for ‘ashes,’ from the 
ancient Slav. pepél”, ‘ashes ;’ Gr. ‘the very finest of flour,’ 
and ‘whatever is rubbed to extreme fineness.’ Kalé prahos, ‘black 
ashes;’ bovéskori prahos, ‘the ashes of the baker; keti préhos 
kamésa? ‘how much ashes dost thou wish? keti prahos resélatut ? 
‘how much ashes suffices thee ?’* 

To ask—puchéva.—From the Sr. root prachh, ‘to ask, to inquire, to 
desire to know.’ The liquid r has been dropped, as in other similar 
examples (Section IV). This verb is at times pronounced pachéva and 
pechava, Séske puchésa mander? ‘why dost thou ask (from) me?” 
kapuchév léstar, ‘I shall ask (from) him;’ té léstar, ‘and 
that I may ask (from) him,’ 


* Prdchos (aréna), and again, pracos, “staub.” Pott, ii, 361. 
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Ass—khér ; Br., kher ; Bor., gel, guel, jeroro—fem. kherni ; Bor., jeni, 
jerini.—The Sr. hara, from the root hri, ‘to bring, to bear,’ signifies 
‘bearer,’ and secondly ‘the ass,’ as the Turks call the ass merkeb, 
from the Arabic root rakaba, ‘to bear. Thus hara signifies ‘ beast 
of burden’ in general, and, by secondary meaning, ‘the ass,’ which, 
through all the East, is the burden-bearer in domestic works. This 
term is also written khara: compare Zend khara and Pers. kher, ‘an 
ass.’ My term kherni is ‘the female ass.’ Those of Borrow are of 
different provinces, but all of the same origin. Sigé khér, ‘a swift 
ass ;’ tumari kheréskoro i zén chorghid, ‘ your ass’s saddle they have 
stolen ;’ teréla panj khér, ‘he has (owns) five asses.’ 

To awAke—jangava.—The Sr. root jagri is ‘to awake, to be awake or 
watchful.’ We shall see in the next Section that the r of the Sans- 
krit, particularly when in composition with other consonants, is fre- 
quently drop as in this case. Jangavdéva, the passive form, is ‘ to 
be awaked ;’ jangavdé, ‘he is awake.’ It corresponds to the Turkish 
oyanik, ‘awake, a man of talent:’ Gr. &vavos. Janganiliém (pass. 
aorist), ‘I have awaked ;’ janganild, ‘he is awaked.’ 

Axre—tovér, tovél—This word is pronounced in both ways by many 

Gypsies, for the liquids are often commutable. It is a pure Persian 

word, taber and taver, *the two-edged axe used in felling wood.’ 

Toveréskoro, ‘one who uses an axe,’ or ‘one who makes and sells 

axes. The Turkish is battaji. 

B. 


Back—dumé.—This is a frequently used term among all the Gypsies, 
for the hinder part of the trunk, extending from the neck to the os 
sacrum. The Greeks now call the body xoguioy or xogui, diminutive 
of xogués, ‘the trunk of a tree.’ May not, then, dumo be compared 
with Sr. druma, ‘a tree,’ which, by dropping the liquid r, has become 
dumé? To me this origin appears very probable, particularly upon 
comparing it with dudém, ‘a gourd,’ in which the same word druma 
appears to exist. 

Bav—gérko.—This is the usual adjective used in opposition to laché, 
‘good.’ Gérko manish, ‘a bad man ;’ o rashdi maréla e gérke chavén, 
‘the master beats the bad children ;’ gorkipé, ‘ badness, wickedness.’ 

Batp—paké.—The Sr. verb pach means ‘to mature, by cooking or rip- 
ening ;’ and derivatives from it signify ‘maturity, suppuration,’ and 
even ‘gray hairs,’ as the maturity of age. The Sr. word péka has 
all these significations, and the same term is by the Gypsies referred 
to baldness, as an attribute of grey hairs and old age. Pake isi, nd 
teréla bal, ‘he is bald, (and) has no hair.’ 

To saptize—boldva.—This word of the Christian Gypsies, which, like 
all the rest of this class, is of peculiar interest, seems to belong to 
the Sr. bul, of the 10th class, ‘to sink, to dive and emerge again. 

In embracing Christianity, the Gypsies must have been at a loss, at 
times, to express by appropriate terms the new order of things which 
they constantly saw before them. They have done, in this matter, 
what other nations in embracing Christianity had done before them. 

The Slavonians call the cross krést”, undoubtedly from the Greek 
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zgvords ; and say krestdyu, ‘I baptize, analogous with the English 

“T christen,” i.e. ‘I baptize, I make one a Christian.’ Have not 

most of the nations who received the blessed tidings of Christianity 

from the Greeks adopted also Greek terms? But whenever words 
were found in the idiom of the Gypsies capable of expressing the new 
idea, they would naturally be adopted by them. We shall see another 
example in the name of the cross. Bazritw, the transitive of Bdrm, 
meant originally ‘to color by dyeing.’ The word to this very day is 
used for ‘dyeing, painting, besmearing the face with rouge,’ ete. : it 
is a neuter and transitive verb. As color was transmitted to cloth 
by immersing it in water, the word very naturally came to mean ‘to 
immerse in water.’ What difficulty then had the Gypsies in giving 
to this act of Christianity the word which corresponded to the Greek ? 

Those Gypsies unacquainted with the word use vaptizava, ‘I baptize,’ 

the Greek fartitw. Bolava e chavés, ‘I baptize the child ;’ bolipé, 

‘baptism ;’ bolavdé, ‘ baptized ; bibolavds, ‘ not baptized.’ 

Bartrootep—pirnangd.—A compound word, pir, pird, ‘foot,’ and 
nangé, ‘naked ;’ literally ‘naked-footed.’ In another part of the Vo- 
cabulary, I treat of the etymology of pird, pirnd, the Gypsy terms for 
‘ foot.’ 

Bar.ey—jov.—This is the Persian jaz, ‘ barley,’ which the Gypsies have 
borrowed directly from the Persians. Sr. yava, ‘barley.’ The Per- 
sian form of this term is undoubtedly from the Sanskrit, as the Per- 
sian language very generally changes the Sr. y into 7: compare jugh, 
‘ yoke, Sr. yuga ; javan, ‘young man,’ Sr. yuvan. 

Basxet—késhnika ; Br., sevlia ; Bor., cornicha.—This is a Bulgarian 
word, from the Slavonic kosh’ and kdsnitza, ‘a basket.’ The origin 
of Mr. Brown’s term is unknown to me. 

Baru—tatté, bégnia ; Bor., tatii—Borrow defines this word “fever,” 
Sp. calentura, Although it has not the signification of ‘bath’ in his 
vocabulary, yet the meaning which he gives may serve to elucidate 
my own. From the Sr. root tap, ‘to heat, to burn,’ is formed the 
part. fapta, ‘hot, burning,’ and this, by the customary change of p to 
t, becomes tatta, just as the Italians pronounce the Latin aptus “ato.” 
The Arabs, from the word hamma, ‘to heat,’ have formed hammdm, 
‘bath,’ and humma, ‘fever.’ This word, as well as rat, ratti, ‘blood,’ 
should be written with ¢t, tatté. Some Gypsies use the word bdgnia, 
It. bagno, a common word in these countries for ‘bath.’ 

Bean—bépi.—A Bulgarian word, bop, ‘a bean,’ but particularly the spe- 
cies called the Egyptian: Gr. xovxxia, Turk. bakla.—PI. bépia. 

Bear—vichini.—As numerous Gypsies in Roumelia and the Danubian 
provinces gain their livelihood by exhibiting bears in the streets and 
public places, it is natural to suppose that this term would be a com- 
mon one among them all. To me it appears related to the Sr. riksha, 
‘a bear,’ and hence to the Gr. dgxtos, Lat. ursus. Should this deriva- 
tion be found to be true, it will be one of the rare examples of the 
change of ksh into ch, as I shall have occasion to show in the follow- 
ing Section. 

To pEat—mardva.—This verb seems to be of the same root with the 

verb merdva, ‘I die.’ In order to distinguish it from merdva, it is 
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always pronounced mardéva, and the aor. marghiém. It means also 
‘to pound, to grind, to bruise.’ O rashdi maréla e chavén, ‘ the teacher 
beats the children ;’ marélala? ‘does he beat her?” 

Beautirut—sukér ; Br., shukdé ; Bor., jucal_—These words are from 
the Sr. sukara, compounded of the prefix su, ‘well,’ Gr. év, and the 
adjective kara, ‘making,’ Gr. oes, from the root Ari (Lat. creo), ‘to 
do, to make.” Xara, in Sanskrit as well as in Persian composite 
words, indicates action; as sukara, ‘the well-doer, the generous be- 
stower,’ and hence ‘whoever is beautiful in soul or body.” To Mr. 
Brown’s word, shuké, a final r should be added; in Borrow’s, the 
final r is changed to l, The fem. jucali is the Sr. sukaré. The Gyp- 
sies form all feminine nouns in é, as we shall see in speaking of the 
nouns (Section V). 

Because—sostér.—Appears to be the pronoun so, with the ablative 
particle tar (lit. ‘from which’), ‘on account of; precisely as the 
Greek d:ét, composed of the prep. d¢&, and the rel. pron. 6,t¢; also 
ddev, rel. pron. and the ablat. Ser. Sostdr isas kelipé, ‘because 
there was a dance.’ 

To seget—bendva.—This term, like its ate ben, ‘birth,’ I have not 
been able to refer to any Sr. root, with any degree of satisfaction. 
The term is common to both sexes, in man and animals. J romni 
benéla, ‘the woman begets,’ i. e. ‘ produces, brings forth; gurumni 
amari benghids yék moskare (Gr. uoozégeor), ‘ our cow has brought 
forth a calf;’ i chukli benghids panj rukoné, ‘the bitch has begotten 
(brought forth) five whelps.’ 


Beninp—palél.—This evidently is the Sr. para, ‘ distant, remote, after.’ 
Here, as in many other adverbs of location, the term is in the abla- 
tive form, a ye | favorite one with the Gypsies. According to the 


formation of other similar adverbs, it would be, in its simple form, 
pal: as avry, ‘out,’ avrydal, ‘from the outside,’ Gr. Bwter; andré, and- 
ryal, and andrdl, ‘from the inner side.’ It is often to be heard united 
with the comparative particle po, as popaldl, ‘still more backwards.’ 
Lévales palal, ‘1 take it back; palalutné, ‘the next in order, the 
second; polaléste, ‘farther back ;’ napaldal, ‘afterwards;’ kana chinésa 
bar, na palalutné ghén, ‘ when thou throwest a stune, the afterwards 
(i.e. ‘the consequences *) consider ;’ peliém paldl, ‘I fell behind,’ i. e. 
‘I followed him. 

To BEL1EvE—pakidva.—This verb I refer to the Sr. root poksh, ‘to take 
a part or side.’ Pakiava ki aneké isi, ‘I believe that it is so;’ na 
pakidva ki muld, ‘1 do not believe that he died.’* 

Be.tows—pishét; Br., pishata.—Mr. Brown’s word is in the plural form. 

Betty—bor ; Bor., pos, po.—This is one of the many terms of the 
Gypsy language, the derivation of which is not clear tome. Terdvas 
duk mé poridti, ‘I had pain in my belly.’ 


* Pott (ii. 346) writes the word patdv, and derives it from the Sr. prati + i, ‘con- 
fidere.” The Gypsies here pronounce it as I have written it. I have frequently 
heard it. The difference, however, may have been occasioned by the pronunciation 
of the consonant ¢, which with the Gypsies is often a soft k&. A similar commuta- 
an hey to be heard among the Greeks, particularly in the island df Lesbos 

Mitelene), 
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Berweex—maskaré.—This term comes from the Sr. madhya, ‘ middle, 
intermediate,’ Lat. medius, Gr. uéaoos, Slav. mézdyu, ‘between.’ Mas- 
karé to kér, ‘between the two houses ;’ maskaré to drom, and 
maskaré droménde, ‘between two roads; maskuré di manushénde, 
‘between two men ;’ maskardl, ‘from between,’ Lat. ex medio, de medio, 
Mod. Gr, dd thy 

Birv—chiriklé ; Bor., chiriclo—The Sr. chiri, ‘a parrot,’ is the only 
word to which can be referred this Gypsy term. Probably the term 
had also the more general signification in the Sanskrit, for we have 
in the present spoken language of the Hindus chiriya, for ‘birds’ in 
general. The signification of this word among the Gypsies is ex- 
tremely vague; it is applied to all the feathered tribe. I have heard 
it used of quails, partridges, pigeons, etc. Never have I been able to 
ascertain any term for particular species of birds or fishes. The Gyp- 
sies call them by their Greek or Turkish names. 

Birra—ben.—See to BEGET. 

Brrcu—chukli.—This is the fem. of chukél, ‘dog,’ by the addition of 
i, the usual affix of Gypsy feminine nouns. The e of the final syllable 
is always rejected: chukél, chuk(e)li. Amari chukli, ‘our bitch? 
katar kinghidn ti chuklia? ‘whence didst thou buy thy bitch? 

To srre—dantéva, dantilava—Both these verbs are in use; they have 
been formed directly from the Sr. noun danta, ‘tooth’ (see roorn). 
The second, dantildva, is a compound verb, formed of danta and the 
verb ldva, ‘I take, both of which are separately explained in the 
present vocabulary. Unlike its mother tongue, the Gypsy language 
is not generally fond of compound words. Ta o chukél danghidnles, 
‘and the dog bit him.’ 

Birrer—kerké.—This is the Slav. gérkie, ‘ bitter, in general use among 
the Bulgarians, from whom the Gypsies have received it. It is a com- 
mon term among all the nations that speak the various dialects of the 
Slavonic. 

Biack—kalé (fem. kali);* Br., calé; Bor., calé, callardo, caloro.— 
These terms are derived from the Sr. kala, ‘ black, of a dark color.’ 
The second of Borrow is a Spauish-form. Compare the Slav. kaléme, 
‘color, dye.’ The reader will observe that the Turkish Gypsies have 
preserved many words of their mother tongue pure from all foreign 
intermixture. kali, ‘she is black) kalé romd, ‘black men :’ kalé 
~ used for ‘a negro;’ kali, for ‘a negro woman :’ kalé manré, ‘ black 
bread.’ 

Biacksmirna—mastér ; Br., masteros.—Mastér is a ward very generally 
used by all classes of people in Constantinople, from the vulgar Italian 
maestro, to designate ‘a ehief workman,’ or artist of any profession : 
Turk. and Persian ustad. Many Gypsies, in place of this term, use 
their own shastiréskoro, ‘ iron-worker’ (see 

Buxp—koré.+—Compare the Sr. giri, ‘a certain disease of the eyes; 
girikana, ‘one blind from the disease giri.’ This word is used at 
times by the Gypsies as an imprecation: 0 devél te koré kerélman, 
*may God reduce thee to blindness!’ 


* “Cali, ‘noir et beau”” Vaillant, p, 179. + Armenian goir, ‘ blind’—Tr. 
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Buxp MAN—lam-manish.—1 give here this second word for ‘ blind,’ as 
it is applicable only to the human race, whilst the former, kord, is 
used, as in other languages, for inanimate objects. It is a compound 
word. Zam is from the Sr. root tam, ‘to a“ senseless, to be dark.’ 
The derivatives of this root signify ‘blindness, bodily or mental, 
gloom, perplexity,’ etc. 

Bioop—ratt ;* Bor., rati, aratii—From the Sr. root ranj, ‘to color, to 
dye’ (Pers. renk), comes the participle rakta, ‘colored, dyed, red,’ 
neut. raktam, ‘blood.’ In the above Gypsy terms, the & of the Sr. is 
changed to ¢, for the sake of euphony ; like the Italian’ prattico from 
the Latin practicus. Dukhdva bit e ratt, ‘he likes much to bleed’ 
(lit. ‘he likes blood’). 

To Bo1.—tavidva, tapdva.—By the transmutation of the labial p into 
its cognate v, this Gypsy verb is easily referred to the Sr. root tap, ‘to 
heat, to burn,’ and, in the Gypsy language, ‘to boil, as an effect of 
fire. 

Boxe—kékkalo.—This term is common to all the Gypsies. I have never 
been able to ascertain any other denomination for bone, even among 
the Moslem Gypsies. It is the common Greek xéxxelov, derived from 
xéxxos, ‘the kernel of fruit:’ xoxxaluétm is ‘to become hard,’ and is 
a very common term among the Greeks now.t 

Bosom—*olin.—I leave to others to determine whether this word can 
be referred to Sr. kola, signifying, among other things, ‘the bosom, 
the lap, embrace.’ The names of parts of the body in the Gypsy lan- 
guage are often extremely difficult and dubious. 

Bowet—buké ; Bor., porias.—Buké may be referred to the Sr. bukka 
and békka, both meaning ‘the heart,’ in the same way as the Greeks 
called oxidyzvov every internal organ of the body, and often, to this 
day, the common people call the stomach and the bowels xagdéc. 
Borrow has the Sr. puritat, ‘an entrail, a gut,’ which seems in fact 
to furnish the proper etymology of the word used by the Gypsies of 
Spain. 

3} Br., schago; Bor., chavo, pl. chai.— 

Girnt—chadi ; Br., schay ; Bor., chavory.—The Sanskrit has more than 
one term to which the above words can be referred: tuch, tuj, and 
toka, ‘ progeny, children,’ ¢éva or gdvaka, ‘the new born of any ani- 
mal.’ The Gypsy word I have always heard pronounced chavdé, Some 
of the Moslem Gypsies reject the v, and pronounce chad. Mo chavo, 
‘my child; dé chavén terdva, ‘I have two children; rovéla ani 
khurdé chavé, ‘he cries like a little child;’ 0 rashdi maréla e gérke 
chavén, e laché chavén na marélalen, ‘the teacher beats the bad chil- 
dren, the good children he does not beat;’ te chavénghe, ‘to thy chil- 
dren ;’ astarghiém e chavés, ‘I caught the child ;’ e chavéskoro ndv 86 
isi? ‘what is the child’s name?’ td e chavén, ‘and the boys’ (acc. 
case); teréla chavén? ‘has he (or she) children? mi chdi, ‘my girl; 

teréla yék murs, yék chai, ‘he has one boy (and) one girl.’ 


* Armenian ariune, ‘ blood.--Tr. 
+ This term should always be written with double x—x0oxxa20r, 


¢ “ Tehai, ‘jeune homme.” Vaillant, p. 457. 
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Braty—goti.—Used by the Gypsies for ‘brain’ and ‘mind.’ Terdvales 
me gotidte, ‘1 keep it in my mind,’ i.e. ‘I remember it.’ It may be 
referred to Sr. A ‘the brain,’ or. to godhi, ‘the forehead.’ From 
this word is formed gotiavér, * having a brain, ye. * Brain’ for 
‘intelligence’ is very common also among the Greeks. “Eyes uveddy, 
‘be is wise,’ lit., ‘he has brain.’ Mi goti, ‘my mind; até allé amaré 
gotidte, ‘there came to our mind,’ i. e. ‘we were reminded ;’ ¢é n’avésa 
me gotidte, ‘should I not bring to my mind.’ 

Brave—mirs.—This term is often used as equivalent to the common 
Greek and ‘a brave, one endowed with courage 
Turk. yiyit, Pers. pehlivan. The Gypsy term probably originates 
from the Sr. mri, ‘to die,’ and its participle mrita, ‘ dead, mortal,’ Gr. 
Bgords, Fvytds, of which we shall speak in elucidating the verb merdva, 
‘to die,’ so common in all the Indo-European languages. Compare 
Slav. muzz, ‘a man, a male.’ The Gypsies frequently use the term 
for the male sex, whenever they intend to indicate manliness and cour- 
age in the person spoken of. It properly signifies a person of cour- 
age, but who makes no ostentatious parade of it. It is used also for 
‘boy: terdva dui chavén, yék chai, yék mérs, ‘1 have two children, a 
girl (and) a boy.’ 

Breap—manré, mandé, marné, marly; Br., marti ; Bor., marno, jumeri, 
tat6o.—Cognate with the Sr. mardra, ‘ granary or storehouse,’ where 
all kinds of produce, and whatever is used for food in general, are 
kept. Borrow’s tato is evidently the Sr. tapta, participle of tap, ‘to 
heat, to burn,’ and consequently signifies that which is heated or 
cooked, as the Lat. panis biscoctus, Fr. biscuit, Gr. dgrog dizrvgos, i, e. 
‘bread subjected to two fires” Manré khandi khava, ‘a little bread 
I eat ;’ kalé manré, ‘black bread ;) manréskoro, ‘ a baker,’ or ‘one who 
sells bread.’ 

To Break—pangdva,—Sr. bhanj, ‘to break.’ Panghidla, ‘it broke,’ aor. 
of the mid. voice; panghiovava, ‘I have been broken,’ 

Breast—chuché, chuchi; Bor., chucha—From the Sr. chuchi, ‘ breast,’ 
(Gr. uaotds) ; chuchuka, ‘a nipple. Chuchi dévales, ‘I give it the 
breast ;’ piela chuchi, ‘it drinks the breast;’ nd léla chuchi, ‘it does 
not take the breast ;’ chuchia dukéna, ‘the breasts pain.’ 

Brioce—purt.—From the Sr. root par or pri, ‘ to pass over, to go to 
the other side.’ The Greck, from 290, egéw, has aegétys, ‘ one who 
passes to the other side,’ and aéga, ‘on the other side.’ Compare 
Zend peretus, ‘ bridge.’ 

To srinc—andva.—Perhaps from the Sr. root né, ‘to lead,’ with the 

refix d, ‘hither, to.’ It is extremely common among the Gypsies. 

ts aorist is anghiém, ‘I brought; fut. kandv, ‘I shall bring.’ Katdr 
anghian te romnia? ‘whence didst thou bring thy wife?’ so anghian? 
‘what didst thou bring?” 

Broap—buglé.—This adjective, of which the derivation is unknown to 
me, means ‘ broad, wide, expanded :’ fem. bugli. Buglé drém, ‘wide 
road.’ It serves to form the verb bugliovdva, ‘to expand, to stretch, 
to put out clothes to dry,’ probably from the custom of stretching 
clothes on the ground to dry them. Bugliarghiém e yismata, ‘I have 
spread the linen (to dry).’ Bugliovéva means also ‘ to widen, to scat- 
ter; Gr. 
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Broruzn—pral, plal ;* Bor., plan, plano.— 
Sister—pen ; Bor., plani—Except for the first of these forms, one 


would hardly believe them to be the Sr. bhrdairi, the correlative of so 
many Asiatic and European synonymes: in the Zend brdtar; Pers. 
berader; Lat. frater; Gr. pgétwe; Goth. brothar; Germ. bruder; Eng. 
brother; Slav. brash ; Russ. brat; Bulg. vrat. The Turkish Gypsies 
have fortunately preserved the word nearly like its archetype, to which 
we can thus refer the three forms of Borrow, which are undoubtedly 
from bhrdtri, metamorphosed according to the natural interchanges 
of letters. Plal approaches the Lithuanian brolis, ‘ brother’ (Bopp). 
Pen and plant are from the same Sr. original. The Hindus use 
another word, svasri, ‘sister, Lat. soror. Amaré penid, ‘our sister’ 
(ace. case); te praléskoro nav? ‘thy brother’s name!’ keti pralén 
terésa ? *how many brothers hast thou?’ me praléskoro keréste, ‘in 
my brother’s house.’ 

Bucx—biizos.—Related to the Sr. pagu, ‘an animal in general, a beast, 
a goat.’ A diminutive form of this term is buznd, buzni, ‘a she-goat.’ 
Chungali buzni, ‘a good-for-nothing she-goat ;’ buznord, ‘ kid ;’ ker- 
ghids dit buznoré, ‘she had (lit. ‘ begat’) two kids.’ 

Buiearian—dds.—This appellation is given by the Gypsies to the nu- 
merous Bulgarians living among them, or coming from Bulgaria in 
the summer season to till the lands of the Greek and Turkish land- 
holders. The Bulgarians are found in vast numbers on the lands of 
Roumelia. They are called Béviyagoe by the Greeks, Bulghar y the 
Turks, and Bulgar by themselves. To them this appellation das is 
utterly unknown. It is, however, extremely interesting, as being, per- 
haps, a reminiscence of the words Dacia, Dacian. Dashdi, pl. of das ; 
dasni, ‘a Bulgarian woman ;’ dasoré (pl. dasoré), ‘a young Bulgarian ;’ 
dasniéri, ‘a a girl ; dasikandé, adj., ‘ Bulgarian ;’ dasi- 
kani chip, ‘the Bulgarian language ;’ dasikanés, ‘in a Bulgarian 
manner ’—Boviyagiori, 

To surn—tapidva, tapiovdva.—In speaking of navn, I have referred to 
the Sr. verb tap, ‘to burn, to be hot.’ It is only here and in favidva, 
‘I boil, that we meet it as a verb, used as fap is in Sanskrit. 

Business—puti, buti.—This term, in frequent use among all the Gyp- 
sies, I have rendered by the term ‘ business’ in English, in preference 
to any other. It is the Greek dovisia, ‘service, work, business ;’ the 
use of which may be illustrated by a few colloquial expressions : thus 
we frequently say, dovieiay noddiy, ‘I have a great deal of business ;’ 
tlvos dovdslay ‘in whose service art thou?) The Gypsy 
word seems to be related to Sr. bh&ti, primarily ‘being, existence,’ 
but ordinarily meaning ‘ prosperity, success, power :’ the Gypsies have 
made it mean ‘ work, labor,’ as what is necessary to the enjoyment 
and preservation of one’s life, or the acquisition of wealth and pleas- 
ure. Bhukti, ‘eating, possession, fruition,’ from bhuj, ‘to eat,’ does 
not appear to me to ha any connection with this Gypsy term. Sik- 
lilidn nevé putidé ? ‘hast thou learnt (any) new business? kapichavav 
tut ti pélin (abhuv) yék putidti, ‘I shall send thee to the city for (one) 


* “Prales, ‘fréres.’” Vaillant, p. 456. 
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business ferdva putid, ‘I have much business,’ Puti (pl. putia) 
is also applied to the implements of work. Déman me putid, ‘give 
me my implements.’ Butidkoro, ‘a day-laborer.’* 

To sur—kindva.—This verb I refer to the Sr. root kré (pres. krindmi), 
‘to buy, to barter, to exchange.’ It is astriking example of the un- 
questionable relation of the Gypsy and Sanskrit idioms.¢ The r has 
been lost, as in many other like cases (see Section IV). With vi 

refixed, kri means ‘to sell:’ so also among the Gypsies, bikindva or 
ikndéva means ‘to sell.’ Kinghiém yék grast, ‘I bought a horse;’ 
karin kinghidn té chuklés? ‘when didst thou buy thy dog? isds 
léskoro, méya kinghidémles, ‘it was his, and I bought it.’ 


Canpace—shah ; Bor., chaja, resis—This may possibiy be the Sr. gakho, 
‘plant,’ limited by the Gypsies to signify ‘cabbage,’ in like manner 
as by the modern Greeks the ancient term 4éyevor,:‘ vegetable.’ This 
conjecture is strengthened by the analogy of Borrow’s term resis, 
which we shall have occasion to explain in speaking of vineyarp: 
applied in former times to savory substances in general, it has come 
to be limited exclusively to the vine by the Gypsies of Turkey, and 
to the cabbage by those of Spain. 

CacarE—khidva, khlidva—The verb is pronounced in both these 
ways. Fut. kamakhlidv, ‘I shall void, cacabo ;’ khlendé and khendé, 
‘cacatus ;’ khlenghiém, ‘I have voided.’ The origin of this term is 
unknown to me. 

Cane—ran.—Of uncertain etymology. 

Carrtace—vordén.—This term is intimately related to berd, ‘a sailing 
vessel,’ which we shall note in defining sure. Both seem to belong 
to the Sr. root bhri, ‘to carry, to bear.” Vorddén I have heard used 
at times for ‘a pack-horse.’ 

To be verb, from khokhavné, 
‘a liar, one cheated,’ and avdva. Te dikél sarré o manish ndna kho- 
khavnioveél, ‘were he to see all (i.e. ‘every thing’), a man would not 
be cheated.’ For a clear understanding of these compound verbs, the 
reader must examine the explanation of the component parts of the 
verb, in their respective places. Khokhdvniovélman, ‘he cheated me.’ 

Curerse—kerdl.—The Sr. kshira is defined ‘water, milk,’ and from it is 
derived this Gypsy term. The compound consonant &sh, as we shall 
have occasion to show in the next Section, is constantly changed to 
the simple &. Kotér kerdl, ‘a little cheese ;’ ké yavér kerdsales keri, 
‘and the remainder (i. e. ‘milk’) we make cheese.’ 

To cnew—chamkeréva.—This is a compound verb, composed of cham 
—Sr. cham, ‘to eat, to drink, to take any thing into the mouth as 
food’—and the Gypsy verb kerdva, ‘I make, I do,’ from the Sr. Ari, 
‘to make,’ which we shall explain in speaking of the verb to MAKE. 

Cuicxen—chavri.—This is the usual Turkish yavré or yavri, ‘the young 
of any animal ;’ Gr. veogads, 


* Pott proposes vritti as a probable origin of this term. 
+ The kunél, by of n, may be from this root.—Tr. 
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Cuitp—raklé ; fem. rakli, ‘a female child, a daughter.’—This term, 
though frequently confounded with chavé, ‘a boy, a child,’ means prop- 
erly ‘the little one,’ 1d u«xgdr of the Greeks. Teréla panjé raklén, ‘she 
has five children ; yavré raklénja, ‘with other children.’ It is used 
often for ‘the child at the the breast, the babe;’ Gr. uugdr. 

Curistmas—khristuné.—Although I have made particular inquiries after 
terms of a religious character in the native Gypsy language, I must 
confess that very few are to be found. I have noted in other parts of 
the Vocabulary such as are of pure Sr. origin. The rest are from 
the Greek. Christmas, in modern Greek, is called 1a yocorévyevva 
(Xyorod yévvnarc), i. e. ‘ Christ’s birth,’ from which has been formed 
this Gypsy word, with the accent on the final syllable. 

Cuurcu—-karghiri ; Bor., cangri—These two words are of Euro 
origin, from the Gr. éxxAyola, and xugeaxdg oixos ; Germ. Kirche, Eng. 
kirk and church, are from the latter. The Latin nations have prefer- 
red éxxiyola; It. chiesa, Fr. église.* 

Crean-—shuché, shuzé.—The Sr. adjective guchi, from the root guch, 
‘to be pure or clean,’ means ‘ white, pure,’ etc. All the numerous de- 
rivatives from this verb have the same idea of cleanliness, physical or 
mental. By some Gypsies the word is pronounced shuzé ; shuchdé, 
however, is the more common pronunciation. Shuchipé, ‘cleanliness,’ 
is formed by the addition of the usual particle pé. Shuchi romni, ‘a 
clean woman ;’ shuché chavé, ‘a clean child’ 

To cteanse—koshdva, goshava.—The signification of this term is ‘to 
make clean, either by rubbing, washing, or sponging.’ The Greeks 
now use the word ozoyyitw, clean,’ from oadyyos, ‘a sponge.’ Its 
etymology is obscure. Aor. koshlidém, ‘1 made clean, I cleansed.’ 

Crorainc—pata ; Bor., plata—This term I derive from the Sr. pata, 
pati, patta, etc., all meaning ‘cloth, colored cloth, a garment.’ The 
Gypsies of Spain, for euphony’s sake, have inserted an / in the first 
syllable. The word, pronounced patané by some Gypsies, is by them 
ane to the bands and various pieces of cloth with which babes are 
swathed. 

Coat—angar; Br., anga; Bor., langar—This is the unchanged Sr. an- 
gara, ‘coal’ Borrow adds an initial 7 by mistake; or, more proba- 
bly, it is a fragment of the article e/, which the Spanish Gypsies have 
universally adopted. The Gypsy language suffers what many others 
do, sometimes cutting off from, and sometimes adding to, the most 
common words: as Wé§os (the name of the island), seer tog now 
"ASla; eis tiv (‘to the city’), Turk. Stamboul; European Salon- 
ica for Thessalonica; Eng. dropsy for hydropsy (i0guwy). Angaréskoro, 
‘a collier, one who sells coals.’ 

Cock —basné, bashné ; Bor., basné.—This word, though apparently 
more changed than many others, I am inclined to refer to the Sr. 
pakshin, ‘fowl, bird,’ from paksha, ‘wing, feather.’ The interchange 
of the consonants is natural. O bashné kaléskoro isi? ‘the cock, whose 
is it? e basnéskoro, ‘of the cock ;’ e basnéngoro, ‘of the cocks.’ 


* The Armenian word for church is yegeghetzi, which is ixxayova, transformed 
to accord with Armenian rules of euphony, and shows us how strangely a word can 
be modified in passing from one tongue to another.—Tr. 
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Cotpv—shil, shilalé ; Bor., jil, jir, gris.—These terms are derived from 
the common Sr. gita, ‘cold, frozen.’ Borrow’s form gris is, I think, 
a mistake ; for it seems connected with the Sr. grishma, which signi- . 
fies ‘heat, the hot season of the year.’ In comparing words of the 
Gypsy language with the corresponding Sr. adjectives in éa, we see 
that they often change this final syllable to 7 ; thus gatam, ‘ hundred, 
becomes shel and shevél; sita, ‘grain,’ becomes jil; and this word 
gita, shil. Shilald, ‘frigid; shil but, ‘very cold;’ shilalé palval, 
‘cold wind.’ 

To feel corv—shildliovéva.—Verb compounded of shilald, ‘cold,’ and 
avava, ‘to come, to be’ (Section V). 

Coit—kuri, furt; kuree ; Bor., saullo.—May not the first words 
be related to the Sr. kurdha, ‘a light bay horse with black legs ? 

Coms—skangli—There are two Sr. words to which this term can be 
referred ; kankata, ‘a comb, an instrument for cleaning the hair,’ and 
kankéla, ‘a skeleton.’ I am inclined to give the preference to the 
latter, as more natural, and more congenial to the commutation of 
consonants observed in the formation of the Gypsy language. 

To coms—ghantdva.*—-This verb seems to have no relation to kangli, 
‘a comb,’ but may be connected with Sr. kanta, kantaka, ‘a thorn, 
goad,’ etc. Ghantdva mé sherd, ‘I comb my head ;’ ghantavaman, 
‘I comb myself ;’ Gr. 

To come—avdva.—Aor. avghiém and alliém. Ich alliém te dikdv tit, 
‘yesterday I came to see thee ;’ nashkidn ? allidn, ‘they left and 
came ;’ sdske allé? ‘why have they come?’ alliém katar ki lén, ‘I 
came from the river ;’ kana kamavés? ‘when wilt thou come?’ but 
lachés, avava, ‘very well, I am coming ;’ Cavéla té dat, te penés man- 
ghe, ‘should thy father come, let me know it’ (i.e. ‘thou shouldst 
tell it to me’). 

To concEat—gardva.—lIt is difficult to refer this verb to any known Sr. 
root, without violating the common rules of Gypsy derivation. Garda- 
vaman, ‘I hide myself, xgéntoues; gardvtut, ‘hide thyself; garati- 
cané manish, ‘a hidden man’ (i. e. ‘a mysterious person’), svatexds, 

To coox—pekiva.—Sr. pach, ‘to mature by cooking or ripening, to 
boil, to dress.’ Pers. pukhten, ‘to cook ;’ pukhie, ‘cooked, matured ; 
Slav. peku, ‘I cook,’ which has changed the Sr. palatal ch into the 
guttural &, like the Gypsy. »This verb is extremely common, and well 
known to all the Gypsies. Pekilé, ‘baked, cooked’ (3d pers. aor. 
pass.) ; pekd, ‘cooked ;’ Sr. pakva, ‘ cooked, matured.’ 

Coo.—sudré.—Evidently the Pers. serd, ‘cold, frigid.’ It is often ap- 
plied to water, to express its freshness. Sudré pani, ‘cool water; 
sudré tut, ‘cold milk.’ It is often confounded with shilald, ‘cold.’ 

To cover—uchardva.—The close coincidence of form between this 
word and the Sr. uchchardémi, ‘1 arise, go up,’ leads me to conjecture 
their relationship, notwithstanding the difference of meaning. Mid. 
voice: uchardévaman, ‘I cover myself;’ uchardvaman e paplomaténja 
(Gr, taniduata), ‘I cover myself with quilts:’ part. wchardé, ‘ cov- 
ered ;’ biuchardé, ‘ uncovered,’ pronounced often buchardé ; as bu- 


* Pronounced yantdva, with a Gr. y (yarraga). 
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chardé isi o amdksi (Gr, &udéc), ‘ the carriage was uncovered.’ Uchar- 
ghidém (aor.), ‘I have covered.’ 

_ Coven—has ; Bor., pichiscas.— 

To coucu—hasdva.—From the Sr. root kas, ‘to cough.’ The change of 
the guttural & into the aspirate h is observable in other (psy words, 
as we shall have occasion frequently to notice in the course of this 
memoir. Many Gypsies pronounce the noun as though it were writ- 
ten with a Greek zy. Their pronunciation of the aspirate h is so feeble 
at times as to be scarcely heard. Borrow derives his term from Sr. 
vikshava, ‘cough’ But hasdva, ‘1 cough much,’ 

To count—ghendva ; Bor., ginar, jinar—The Sr. verb gan means ‘to 
count, to reckon up by number, to calculate.’ Though applied to cal- 
culations of a higher order by the Hindus, it is now by the Gypsies 
confined solely to counting. Many of them can count no higher than 
ten in their vernacular tongue. The word is frequently used in the 
sense of considering or reflecting. Palalutné ghén, ‘consider the 
consequences’ (lit. ‘the afterward things’). So also the Greeks : 
uétga ta doTEgey& Gov, 

Cow—see ox. 

Crepirus VENTRIS—khén—Of doubtful etymology. 

Cross—tarshil, trushél ; Bor., trijul—All the religious terms of the 
Gypsies are of peculiar interest. Unfortunately for their history, they 
have few such which are vernacular, and, like the Persians and Turks, 
have borrowed nearly all from the people among whom they live, 
and whose religion they have embraced. This, however, is a singu- 
lar exception. It seems to be related to the Sr. trigéila, ‘a trident, 


a three-pointed pike or spear, especially the weapon of Siva.’ To 
many Gypsies this word is entirely unknown, and in its place they 
use the Greek oravgis: kerdva mo stavrés, ‘1 make my cross, I cross 
myself. 

To cry ovur—bashéva.—This Gypsy’ verb may be referred to Sr. vag, ‘ to 
sound, to cry as a bird, to call,’ etc. These definitions go to prove 
that the verb was =_ by the Hindus to all those sounds of ani- 


mals expressed by the Lat. udulare. So, too, with the Gypsies, who 
use it in a very general sense, and apply it not only to quadrupeds, 
but to birds also. O basné bashéla, ‘the cock crows; bashéla o chukél, 
‘the dog barks.’ 

Ccrss—armdn.—This is an imprecation very much in use among the 
Gypsies. I will endeavor to explain it by the usages of the natives, 
both Grecks and Turks: Arman and arma signify in Sanskrit ‘ disease 
of the eyes, and consequent blindness.’ The Turks, among their 
imprecations, frequently make use of the phrases Aiér of, ‘ mayest thou 
become blind ;’ Aéér olstéin, ‘may he become blind.’ The Greeks very 
often exclaim to one another tégda, ‘ blindness;’ »& tugdud 7s, ‘mayest 
thou become blind.’ In a similar manner, as I conceive, this Sr. word 
in the mouth of the Gypsies became a word of imprecation, having 
the same signification with the Greek and Turkish terms. They know 
nothing of the primary Sr. signification of arman, and, when asked 
the meaning of the term, they answer “ it is a Shaogyuia, ‘a curse.” 

The phrase Ma déman armédn, ‘ do not give me a curse,’ is extremely 
VOL, Vil. 
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common among them all, and they use it as we use the phrase “do 
not revile me.” Armdn déva is ‘to curse.’ But it is rarely used in 
any other form than the one given above, precisely as the Greeks 
never use the term tiég/« save as an imprecation. 

To cur—chindva; Bor., chinelar, achinelar—The Gypsies use this word 
indifferently, either for cutting in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
for reaping. Borrow also defines the word chinelar “to cut, to reap.” 
The Sr. chhid, ‘to cut, to divide,’ inserts an n before its final radical, 
like all verbs of the same conjugation: chhinna, from this root, is 
‘divided, cut.’ The Gypsies have rejected the final radical conso- 
nant, and in its place have preserved the characteristic n of the con- 
jugation. Borrow’s addition of an initial a to chinelar is a pleonasm 
frequently found in his vocabulary. Chindva, and, in the passive form, 
chiniovdva, is used frequently in the sense of ‘I am tired.’ Among 
the ancient Greeks, the word xéa1w had this signification : ?amog tov 
dvaBdryy xdater (Xen.), and xém0s, ‘pain, labor, evidently prove it. 
Compare Mod. Greek éxézny, éxdznxe, am tired 1d ddévts we 
‘the tooth pains me.’ The Turks use the passive, kesilmek, ‘to be cut’ 
(act. kesmek), for ‘to be tired or wearied,’ So that the Gypsies have 


imitated the usages of their neighbors. Chiniovdva kana pirdva, ‘I 
get tir en I walk; kana shundvales moghi chindd, ‘when I hear 
_himny heart (is) afflicted’ (lit. ‘eut’): chinghiém, aor. 

_———-To cut with a knife, to warrrLe—cholava.—The Sr. root chhur we shall 


have occasion to explain in ae of churi, ‘knife, to which it has 
. doubtless given origin, as well as to this verb choldva. It is singular 


that the liquid r should have been retained in the noun, and changed 
to J in the verb. 
D. 

Day—divés, ghivés; Br., ghives; Bor., chibes.—Related to the Sr. div,* 
denoting ‘ heaven, day.’ From dfvés comes disild, ‘the day breaks.’ 
Khandi divés, ‘few days; diveséskoro, ‘ wages for a day’s work;’ saré - 
divés, ‘every day;’ keti divés? ‘how many days?’ Ghivés is more 
general among the Moslem Gypsies. 

Dear—kasukév ; Bor., cajuco—This is a common word, well known 
and familiar to all the mame I am unable to give it any satisfac- 
tory Sr. derivation, though it seems to be related to that idiom. 

Deatu—molé, meripé; Bor., meripen—This is evidently from the Sr. 
root mri, ‘to die,’ which we find in nearly all the European lan- 
guages, living and dead. Mold is the Sr. mara, ‘death, murder,’ by 
the change of r to 7. The ultimate pe, pen is the customary particle 
forming abstract nouns, numerous examples of which are to be met 
with in our Vocabulary. For farther elucidation of this term, see 
to DIE. 

Drer—khér.—This term derives itself from the Sr. root khur,t ‘ to cut, 
to scratch, to dig.’ Khor chin ti puv, ‘deep into the earth.’ 

To perart—nashdava; Bor., najabar, najar—This verb I refer to the 
root nag, ‘to disappear, to cease to be, to perish.’ Wasghid ? allid, 


* Armenian div.—Tr. + Armenian khor, khorin.—Tr. 
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‘they left and came;’ kana kanashés? ‘when wilt thou depart!’ but 
nashéla, ‘it goes swiftly’ (of a horse); nash améndar, oléndar, ‘ de- 
part from us, from them :’ part. nasté, ‘departed.’ 

Devit—bénk; Br., benk; Bor., bengue, bengui.—Bengd isi, or bengési, 
‘he is a devil;’ ja tuéke bénke, ‘go thou also to the devil,’ an impre- 
cation; bengalé mantsh, ‘a devilish man,’ i. e. ‘a cunning man.’ 

To pre—merdva.—We have in other parts of our Vocabulary terms 
which are connected with this verb, as mold, ‘dead, death,’ meripé, 
‘death,’ merdd, ‘sick’ (Bor.), murtardva, ‘I murder.’ We have oc- 
casion, in defining these terms, to speak of the Sr. root mri, ‘to die,’ 
which is to be found in a great many languages, bearing intimate 
relation to the Sanskrit. It was naturally to be pasted ten a word 
which has retained its place in so many languages, having more or 
less affinity to the Sanskrit, should alse be preserved in the Gypsy. 
In speaking of meripé, ‘death,’ we have noticed some of the affinities 
of this verb among the Indo-European languages. The reader may 
be pleased to see the word running with slight variations through so 
many languages. The Zend has mere, ‘to die,’ and the transitive 
merec, ‘to kill.’ Pers. merden, ‘to die,’ merd, ‘a man,’ corresponding 
to the English use of the word mortal, ‘one liable to death, a man. 
With the Sr. part. mrita corresponds the Gr. Sgords, and with amrita, 
cuSgoto:, ‘immortal,’ and dufgooia, ‘the food of immortals.’ The 
Albanians, from the Gr. Sgords, have formed their verb Seas, ‘to die,’ 
while they have retained the original in a purer form in “dg@r, 
‘death’ ‘The Lat. morior has no need of explanation. The Gr. 
sagaivo has even to this day the same signification among the modern 
Greeks that it had among their fathers: it is applied to the death of 
plants, and to the wasting of life by long disease, the magaouds of 
the ancient Greeks. The European languages, Latin and German, 
have retained the word, particularly in its transitive form, to murder. 
Slav. umyrdyu, ‘I die, and moridé, ‘to kill’* Muldlar, ‘after 
dying.’ 

To sen —dihetiionfe Sr. verbal root khan is ‘to dig, to delve.’ Aha- 
nami, ‘I dig, would be in the Gypsy language *handva, instead of 
khatéva, But the Gypsies, as we shall have hereafter occasion to 
demonstrate, instead of borrowing directly from the original root, 
have made use of participles as roots, and from thence have formed 
many of their verbs. We have an example in dik, ‘pain,’ dukdva, 
‘to be in pain.’ So here the. khata, ‘dug, excavated,’ has served 
as the root of khatdva, ‘I dig’ Kén khatélalen? ‘who digs (i. e. 
‘ cultivates’) them ? 

Dirt—mel.— 

Dirry—melalé.—Compare the Sr. noun mala, ‘ dirt, filth, sediment,’ and 
the same as an adjective, ‘dirty, filthy.’ The Sr. adjective malina 
may have given origin to the Gypsy adj. melalé, by the mutation of 
n to il. It appears to me, however, to be a regular Gypsy forma- 
tion from mel, ‘ dirt,’ by the addition of lo, which is a common adjec- 


* The Arm. has mer-nil, ‘to die ;’ mertzoonel, ‘to murder;’ maril, ‘to 
faint away mah, ‘ death;’ ‘ mahganateou,’ ‘mortal ; ‘ anmah,’ ‘immortal.’—Ta. 
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tive termination among the Gypsies. As whiteness is a symbol of 
purity, so is blackness associated with whatever is filthy and unclean. 
This word, which has also the signification of ‘black’ in Sr., is un- 
doubtedly related, then, with the Gr. uédug, ‘black,’ and wsddviov, ‘ink.’ 
To the same origin I refer another Gypsy word, mudandé, * dark,’ from 
the Sr. adj. malina. Borrow has mulani, ‘sad. Te tikné isi melalé, 
‘thy children are dirty.’ 

To become pirry—meldliovéva.—A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
compounded of melald, ‘dirty,’ and avdva (see Section V). Melaliém, 
‘I have been dirtied,’ 

Door--dar, vuddar; Bor., burda.—The derivation of both these terms 
is very evident. The Sr. dvdra, ‘door, gate, passage,’ appears in both 
ancient and modern languages: Zend dvara, Pers, der, Gr. diga, 
Goth. daur, Eng. door,* Puradvara, composed of dvdra and pura, 
‘city,’ is the same as our thy, ‘gate, city-gate.’ I refer Borrow’s 
word to this compound, which in the mouth of the Gypsies has lost 
its last syllable. If this etymology be correct, we may here find the 
derivation of the Latin porta. This term is by some Gypsies pro- 
nounced dal, by the natural commutation of the liquids. Kon déla 
o vutér ? *who knocks at the door? band o vutdr, ‘shut the door; 
dui dar teréla, ‘it has two doors.’ 

Down, peLow—telé, felé; Bor., ostelis, osteli—This word, common 
also to the Slavonic (doly, ‘ down’), I refer to the Sr. tala, ‘deep, a 
low place, the foundation of any thing.’ With it is connected, prob- 
ably, the Latin tellus, ‘earth. The telé of the Gypsies is the regular 
locative case of tala—tale, The analogy is manifest. In Borrow 
these forms seem to have an initial euphonic syllable, foreign to the 
original word. 

Dream—sunnd.—Compare Sr. svapna, Gr. tnvos, Lat. sopnus, somnus, 
‘sleep;’ Lat. sopnium, somnium, Gr, éviaviov, ‘dream, lit. ‘in sleep’ 
(év darw); Slav. sénie, ‘dream,’ from son”, ‘sleep.’ In the same man- 
ner, by the rejection of the radical p, has been formed the Gypsy 
sunné, which, like the Latin somnium from sopnium, was probably at 
first supnd. Me sunnéste, ‘in my dream.’ 

To press——uryavdva.—tIn order to make jutelligible the meaning of this 
verb, it is well to say that it is used precisely as the Greeks use their 
orokizouut, ‘I adorn myself, I put on clean clothes, or fine clothes. 
It has also the signification of ‘changing clothes, and often simple 
‘dressing,’ as to dress for a ball or party, etc, To me it seems related 
to the Sr. adj. arya, ‘of a good family, apposite, proper:’ unless it 
be rather connected with the root urnu, ‘to cover, envelop, dress.’ ” 
Uryoipé, ‘raiment; uryanghids tit, ‘thou hast dressed thyself.’ Some 
Gypsies say urydva, ‘I dress.’ a 

To prink—pidva ;+ Bor., piyar, tapillar—Two Sr. roots exist, inti- 
mately related to each other, to which these Gypsy terms can be re- 

ferred; namely, pa and pi, ‘to drink, to nourish,’ Borrow has pita, 


* Armenian foor.—Tr. 
+ “ Napilel, ‘a boire’” (probably ¢apilél), Vaillant, p. 369. “ Zepau, piau, 
piawe, ps.” Arndt, p. 391. 
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‘drink,’ related to the Sr. pita, Lat. potum, Gr. aordy, Slav. piyi, 
‘I drink.’ Piélids akhiéd mol, ‘he drank that wine;’ dn te pids, ‘ bring 
(i. e. ‘come’), let us drink ; khandi mél pidva, ‘a little wine I drink.’ 

Drunk, [xroxicatep——matté ; Bor., mato—From the Sr. root mad, 
‘to be merry, intoxicated, excited, or mad,’ part. matia, ‘intoxicated.’ 
We find this word in the Latin: Pliny calls the white vine (Brionia 
alba) madon, and Plautus the intoxicated madulsa; and although 
these terms are derived by the lexicographers from madeo, still I 
think they should rather be referred to the Sr. mad. Gr, weria and 
uatly, ‘levity, folly,’ properly originate from this Sr. root. Maité, 
coming evidently from the Sr. matia, should be written with ¢. 
Matté isi, ‘he is drunken,’ pronounced in an abbreviated form 
mattdsi. 

To become prunkK—médttiovdva.—A compound verb, from mattd, ‘ drunk- 
en,’ and evdva, The form is the usual mid. voice. Mattilidm (aor.), 
‘I became intoxicated ;’ mattiovéna, ‘they became intoxicated.’ 

Dry, Emactarep—shuké ; Bor. juco, fem. gugui—From the Sr. ver- 
bal root cush, ‘to dry, is formed the adj. gushka, ‘dry, slim, emacia- 
ted.’ Compare Slav. suhii, ‘dry,’ séshta, ‘dry land, in distinction 
from the sea; Lat. siccus. Shukdé manré, ‘dry bread,’ denoting bread 
without any other food; shuké manré na khalidla, ‘bread alone can- 
not be eaten ;’ shuké mantsh, ‘an emaciated man;’ shuki romni, ‘a 
lean woman.’ 

To pry—shukiardva, shikiovéva—Of these two terms, the former is 
transitive, ‘to dry, to expose any thing to the sun or fire to be dried ;’ 
the latter is a middle verb, ‘to become dry’ (Gr. oreyrdvouat), as with 
other verbs of this formation (Section V). Shukilidm, ‘I have be- 
come dry; kashukiovél (fut.), ‘he will be dried. 

Dcuxe—goshné.—There seems to exist, in the first syllable of this term, 
the Sr. go, ‘a cow;’ compare modern Greek fovred, ‘the dung of the 
bovine species,’ to which may be referred another Gypsy term, bunista, 
‘dung.’ Goshné, ‘dungs, corresponds to xémgog, xdagaror, 
excrements.’* 

Doc—chukél; Br., rikono; Bor., chuquel—For the explanation of rikono, 
see wHELP. The other two are perhaps from the Sr. jukuta and 
jakuta, ‘dog? Kon dinids amaré chuklés? ‘who struck our dog?’ 

Dwarrisn, SMatt—khurdé ; Bor., chirdé.—Both these terms are refer- 
able to the Sr. Arit, ‘to cut off” whence the Lat. curtus,+ It. corto, 
Fr. court, Germ. kurz. Our xugrds, which is of the same derivation 
with the Lat. curtus, signifies generally ‘humpbacked.’ I think also 
that our xougeds, xougeiov, xovgls are of the same origin. Khurdé is 
applied to a child at the breast, to a young man, etc. Kaméla te 
pandrevél khurdé, ‘he wished to be married young’ ( pandrevél = 
taardgedouar) ; khurdé chavd, ‘a young child;’ khurdé machorénghe, 
‘to the small fish :’ Ahurdé is properly ‘small in body or mind.’ 


* Pott, under groni, has “Poln. gnoy, Walach. gunoin, ‘ mist; gréngro gurum- 
niakro grojjo, ‘pferde-, kuhmist.’” 
t by of ¢ 00d 
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Ear—kann ; Br., kana; Bor., cani.—The Sr. karna, ‘ ear,’ 

Earty—rdno.—This is a Slavonic term, rénv (adv.), ‘ early, very early, 
The Gr. dg4geog and dgtgos of the New Testament are always trans- 
lated by this term. dno réno is frequently to be heard in the 
mouth of the Gypsies. The Greeks often say in a similar way, =gut 
agui, ‘very early.’ Turk. chapik chapik, ‘quickly.’ Kdde (xé0e) rano, 
‘every morning.’ 

Eartu—puv, phuv, pfur.*—This is the Sr. bhé, ‘the earth.’ Many Gyp- 
sies pronounce it bhu, others fu. To the pronunciation of this word 
are applicable the observations which I have already made in the 
preceding Section (p. 162). Puvéskero, ‘of the earth; chin ti 
‘to the ground.’ 

To rat—khdva.—tThis is the common Sr. root khdd, ‘to eat.’ Ist te khas 
manré khandi ? ‘can (lit. ‘js there’) I eat a little bread? dikdva ka 
terés onghi te khas, ‘1 see that thou hast appetite (lit. ‘ heart’) to eat;’ 
shuké manré na khaliéla, ‘dry bread is not to be eaten: khaliéla is 
the mid. form of khaliovéva. Khasdi, ‘food,’ is applied to whatever 
is eaten with bread; Gr. 6wos, Turk. katék: arakéla manré, khasdi te 
khésa, ‘there is found bread (and) food for thee to eat ;’ ta na khavas, 
‘and should I not eat;’ khandi khdsales, ‘a little we eat (of) it; te 
khén e chavé gudlé tut, ‘that the children may drink (lit. ‘ eat’) sweet 
milk.’ 

Eaa—vanré ; Bor., anré.—The Sr. neuter noun anda means ‘an egg,’ 
also ‘a testicle.’ It has both these significations among the Gypsies. 
In this they have followed not only the usage of their mother tongue, 
but that of the Turks and Greeks: cf. Turk. yumurta, ‘an egg, a tes- 
ticle ;’ Gr. duyov (anc. Gd), ‘an egg, a testicle.’ The Gypsies of Tur 
key have added an initial v to their noun. This word I have some- 
times heard pronounced vanié. The pronunciation of the dental con- 
sonant in it resembles that of do and ro in mindé, minré, ‘ mine,’ of 
which we have already spoken in the former Section (p. 162). 

Emactatep—See pry. 

Eupry—chuché.——Referable to the Sr. adj. tuchha, ‘void, empty.’ It is 
often used by the Gypsies for ‘a dull man, an empty mind :’ compare 
Turk. bosh, ‘empty.’ The Greeks also, borrowing this Turkish term, 
say undorxos, ‘a good-for-nothing man.’ 

Excommunication—kalipé.—This abstract noun is formed from kalé, 
‘black,’ by the addition of the usual particle pe. I have noted the 
word merely to show its peculiar use among the Gypsies, and because 
of its interest as a religious term. Excommunication is frequently 
resorted to in order to induce thieves to give up stolen property; 
although but rarely in the case of Gypsy delinquents, on account 0 
their irreligion. 

ExrixeuisuEr—orehtila—tThis is a Greek term, fgeztovde, By the 

Gypsy blacksmiths it is applied to small pieces of old straw carpet, 


Bhu, ebhu, ‘terre’” Vaillant, p. 33; “pow.” do, p.395; “o bhu, ‘la terre.’” 
do., p. 457. “ Pu, bu, pube, epebu.” Arndt, p. 357. 
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soaked in water, which is then sprinkled over the charcoal fire, in 
order to extinguish it. This term is nowhere to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of our language, to my knowledge, although it is of a regular 
formation. It is in use among some of the Greek blacksmiths, but is 
principally to be heard among the Gypsies. 

Eve—yak ;* Br., yaka; Bor., aguia.—The final « of Mr. Brown’s torm 
is the characteristic vowel of the plural. Yak is evidently from the 
Sr. akshi, aksha, ‘eye,’ which is cognate with the words used to denote 
‘eye’ in many of the Indo-European languages. The Latin oculus 
implies an ancient form ocus, of which it is a diminutive. The Sla- 
vonic has preserved this unchanged, in oko, ‘eye ;’ Germ. auge; Eng. 
eye. The initial y of this term is a euphonic prefix: so, in Greek, 
we say often yéma for afua, ‘blood.’ Mono yak, ‘my eye ;’ perdilé 
me yakd, ‘my eyes were full (of tears) ;’ dikéla man to yakd, ‘he looked 
me in the eyes;’ banddva me yakd, ‘I close my eyes.’t 

Eyve-srow—pov.—This may be referred to the Sr. bhré, ‘an eye-brow,’ 
which appears in so many — languages, more or less altered : 
Zend brvat; Pers. ibru; Slav. brov; Gr. dggds; Eng. brow, ete. The 
rejection of the liquid 7, when united to other consonants, is extremely 
common with the Gypsies (see Section IV). Makavdé poud, ‘ painted 
eye-brows.’ 


F, 


To ratt—perdva.—This is the Sr. pat, ‘to move downwards, to fall, to 
descend.’ Aor. pelidm, ‘I have fallen.’ It is a very common word 
among all the Gypsies. O yek peldtar, ‘the one after falling ;’ per te 
devléste, ‘fall on thy back’ (lit. ‘on thy God’); pilé and pels, ‘fallen ;’ 
pilé isém, ‘T am fallen, ‘I fell” The change of ¢ to r we have 
noticed above. 

Fat--parvardé.—From the Sr. root vardh, ‘to increase,’ with the prefix 
pra or pari ; pravriddha, ‘increased.’ Parvardé mas, ‘fat meat. 

Fatner—dat ;{ Br., dat; Bor., bato, batu.-—Dat corresponds to the Sr. 
tata, tata, ‘father,’§ while bato, batu probably come from the Sr. pitd, 
‘father, which has correlatives in nearly all the ancient and modern 
European languages, modified according to the spirit of each language : 
Pers. beder, Gr. aatig, Lat. pater, Germ. vater, Eng. father, Ate isi 16 
dat? ‘is thy father here?’ lakoro dat, ‘her father;’ mré dat, té dat, 
‘my father, thy father.’ 

Faruer-1n-Law—shastré, sastré6.— 

MoruEr-1n-Law—shasii, sashtti—Both these terms may be easily con- 
nected with the well known Sr. words ¢vagura, ‘father-in-law,’ and 
gvagru, ‘mother-in-law,’ which have passed into the Latin socerus and 
Greek éxvgds compare Germ. schwéher and schwiegervater. 


* “Tak, ‘oeil’” Vaillant, p. 359. “Jakch, ‘auge.’” Arndt, p. 374. 

+ The Armenian achk is from the same root, accommodated to the favorite sounds 
of the language, which indulges freely in transposition of letters and interchange of 
similar sounds.—Tr. 

“ Tat, ‘ pere’” Vaillant, p. 481. 

“i a% r. in many languages, as Eng. daddy, Welsh tad, Irish taid, Russian 
ra, ete.—Tr. 
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Frear—dar; Bor., dar, dal.— 

To rear, to be arrain—dardéva; Bor., darabar, daraitiar.—These de- 
finitions are all referable to the Sr. verbal root dri, dar, ‘to respect, 
venerate, dread,’ whence comes dara, ‘fear, terror.’ 

Frever—trésca.—This is a Bulgarian word for ‘fever,’ particularly the 
intermittent autumnal fever, so prevalent in the great valley of the 
Danube. It is related to the Slavonic tryasé, ‘I shake, I move, 
Both Greeks and Bulgarians, in speaking of intermittent fevers, give 
them this denomination. Gr, déguy and Jeguacia, The Gypsies have 
followed the usage of their neighbors, and apply this word solely to 
intermittent fevers. Borrow’s term for ‘fever’ we have already ex- 
plained (see Barn). 

Fie—kheli.— 

Fic-tree—khelin.—Of doubtful etymology. Teréla te khelia, ‘it has 
also figs.’ 

Yan~tnele~O8 origin unknown to me: pl. vernia. Keténghe kinghién 
oka verni? ‘for how much didst thou buy that file? jovénghe, ‘for 
six’ (‘pieces of money’ understood).* 

To ritt—perdva.—From the Sanskrit root par, pri, ‘to fill.’ 

Fineer—engist, angriést; Br., wass; angusti—See Rine. Mr. 
Brown’s wass is a mistake for ‘ hand.’ 

To rinisa—resdva.—This is one of the many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation is to me doubtful. The proper meaning of the word, as used 
by the Gypsies, is ‘to finish business, work, a day’s labor :’ resavghi- 
ém mi puti, ‘I have finished my business.’ It is often used imper- 
sonally: as reséla, ‘it is enough ;’ reséla man, tut, les, ‘it is enough 
for me, thee, him; na reséla, ‘it is not enough. It is used also in 
the sense of ‘arriving, reaching:’ nasti resavghidmles, ‘I could not 
reach him; avdivés resavghidm, ‘today I have arrived; kamaresél ? 
‘will he arrive ? 

Fire—yak ;+ Br., yak ; Bor., yaque-—This word, at first, might seem 
to be from the Turkish verb yakmak, ‘to burn,’ imp. yak, ‘burn 
thou.’ But it is my opinion that in the genuine Gypsy language 
we have no Turkish words. I am not unaware of the general cor- 
rupt use of Turkish words among the Gypsies, whether Christian or 
Moslem, as well as among uneducated Greeks and Armenians. But 
if the word be Turkish, how did the Gypsies of Spain get it un- 
changed? They have neither known the Turks, nor had their fathers, 
in passing through Europe, the slightest intercourse with them. 
I think, then, that this word yak is from the Sr. root yaksh, and its 
derivative and synonym yaj, both meaning ‘to sacrifice, to offer in 
worship.’{ Tebeshds bashé ti yak, ‘let us sit near the fire; murta- 
rava i yak, ‘I quench (lit. ‘I murder’) the fire;’ murtdr i yak, 
‘quench the fire.’ 

First—avkés.—This word, which I translate ‘first,’ seems to be related 
to atid, ‘here,’ with the particle ka, expressing presence, time. It 


* Pott writes the word yerni, ‘lima, file.’ 
+ “Jag, ‘feu’” Vaillant, p. 480. “Jag, jak, jago, ‘fieber’” Arndt, p. 357. 
¢ See what has been already said respecting this word, in Section II (p. 156). 
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may be translated ‘this one,’ and, in an emphatic tone, ‘the first.’ 
‘There is some analogy between this Gypsy term and the Slavonic, 
which has made its number one ’edyn’, from the Sr. ddya, ‘first, 
initial.’ Avkds anglé, ‘the foremost.’ 

Fisu—maché ; Br., matché ; Bor., macho,—This is the Sr. matsya, ‘ fish.’ 
Machoré, ‘a small fish ;? khurdé machorénghe lon chivéla, ‘to the 
small fish he throws salt ;’ machéskoro, ‘a fisherman ;’ londé maché, 
‘salted fish.’ 

Fisr—domuk ; Br., domuk.—A term well known to all the Gypsies. 

Firax—vus.—This probably originates from the same root as bus, ‘straw.’ 
While the one name was applied to straw, the other was given to 
flax. The Sr. has busha and busa, ‘chaff.’ It is well to remark that 
flax is a very important branch of trade with many Gypsies, in the 
neighborhood of populous cities. 

Fiea—pushim: pl. pushumd.— But pushumé terdvas okhid ratt, ‘many 
fleas I had this night.’ 

Frour—varé ; Bor., roi.—This term may be referred to the root bhri, 
‘to nourish, to cherish, to maintain;’ bhara, ‘one who cherishes, up- 
holds, supports,’ etc. Sdske nd terdsas vard, ‘because we had not 
flour ;’ déman khandi varé, ‘ give me a little flour.’ 

Fiy—makié ; Bor., macha.—These terms are referable to the Sr. mak- 
shikd, ‘a fly” Bopp derives from this term the Latin musca, and the 
Old German mucca, ‘a gnat, a mosquito.’ 

Foor—denilé ; Bor., dinelo, ninelo—The Sr. adjective dina is defined 
‘poor, distressed, frightened.’ By the addition of lo the Gypsies 
have formed this word, applied now to those who are either extrava- 
gant in their speech and actions, or suffering under alienation of mind. 
Here in Turkey, it is translated constantly by the Turkish deli, ‘a 
fool,” Gr. dwdds, ‘fool, lunatic. The second word of Borrow has 
merely changed the initial d into n. Borrow, in the etymology of 
the word dinelo, gives the Pers. diwanah (divane), a word common 
also among the Turks. This has no connection with the above men- 
tioned word, being from div, Sr. deva, ‘a god,’ by the addition of 
the usual Pers. suffix dne, meaning ‘one in the power of a god or 
demon ;’ the dasudvsos of the Greek, the daeuorouévos (‘enraged’) of 
the present Greeks. Pilids akhid mol ta denilé, ‘he drank that wine 
and (became) a fool,’ i. e. ‘was intoxicated.’ From denilé is formed 
deniliovdva, ‘I become a fool :’ méya piliém ta deniliém, ‘I also drank 
and became a fool.’ 

Foot—piré, pindé, pinré, pirnd ;* Br., peera; Bor., pinro, pindro.— 
The Sr. usually employs the words pad and pdda, from the root pad, 
‘to go, to move,’ whence our 2o0v¢, 70ddc, Lat. pedis.} The above 
Gypsy words have no relation to this Sr. root, but appear to come 
from the verb par, ‘to pass, to traverse.’ Of the four forms which I 
have given, the first appears to me to be most in use among all the 
ager Mr. Brown’s peera is probably a plural form. Pindé is 
often pronounced pinrd, like mindé, minréd, ‘mine’ (see p. 162). 


* “ Geroi, pir, ‘fuss.’” Arndt, p. 382. 
+ Armenian vod.—Tr. 
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Jéva ti Silivri grastésa, ta na pindéntza, ‘1 go to Silivria with a 
horse (i.e. ‘on horseback’) and not with the feet’ (i.e. ‘on foot’); 
me piré dukénaman, ‘my teet pain me: piripé, ‘gait, applied par- 
ticularly to the horse: pirindds, ‘going on foot; pirindds kayés? 
kamajdv grastésa, ‘art thou going on foot? I shall go with a horse’ 
(i. e. ‘on horseback’). 

Fore1ign—yperytl.—This term seems to have originated from the Per- 
sian perghiul, ‘a stranger, a foreigner.’ Peryulicand tan, ‘a foreign 
country’ (lit. ‘ place’). 

Forest—vesh.*—This is the Pers, bishe, ‘a wood, a forest.’ By some 
Gypsies it is used for ‘mountain,’ probably on account of the moun- 
tains of Roumelia being so thickly wooded.t 

Forwarps—anglé ; Bor., anglal_—The Sr. adjective agra, ‘ chief, prin- 
cipal, first,’ corresponds with &xgos, so often used by the Greek writers ; 
agre is its locative case, frequently used as an adverb, signifying ‘in 
front, in the forepart.’ By the usual change of r into J, and by the 
interposition of a euphonic », it has become anglé. Adj. anglutné, 
‘the first, the one foremost.’ Anglé isds mindi, ‘formerly it was 
mine (mea) ;’ pé anglé, ‘still more forwards ; angldl, ‘ from the front’ 
(Borrow’s form): anglal to kér, ‘from the front of the house,’ or 
‘from the house in front ;’ anglal mande, ‘in front of me, before me; 
anglal to pasha, ‘before the pasha; Gr. tot This 
ablative form is now mostly used for anglé. Anglal devléste, or anglal 
to devél, ‘ before God, in the presence of God.’ 

Frienp—parnavé.[—This term is not very common among the Gypsies 
here. It is related to the Sr. root pri, ‘to please, to delight, to be 
pleased or satisfied” This root has given to the Gothic frié, ‘I love,’ 
and frijonds, ‘loving;’ to the Slavonic priydte’ie, ‘loved, pleased ; 
to the Greek uA, pidos. The participle prina, ‘pleased, satisfied, 
may have given origin to this Gypsy term, by the addition of the final 
syllable vo, common in forming Gypsy adjectives. Java ti polin (xblur) 
te dikév me parnavés, ‘I go to the city to see my friend ;’ isi mé par- 
navé6, ‘he is my friend ;’ po lachés ta terésales parnavd, ‘it is better 
that thou shouldst have him a friend’ (i.e. ‘ friendly’); ta te penés 
sarné parnavénghe ¢? avén, ‘tell all the friends to come.’ From this is 
formed the abstract parnavoipé, ‘friendship? kér manghe aka parna- 
voipé, ‘do me this friendship’ (i. e. ‘ favor’). 

Frog—zdémpa.—I do not know the derivation of this word, which, 
however, appears to me to be of Slavonic origin. 

From—katdr.—Ablative part. tar. From the rel. pronoun kén. Katar 
ti hindovi, ‘from India;’ katar ti pélin avdva, * from the city 
I come ;’ katér to sasté, ‘from the right’ (i.e. ‘side’); katar ti drak 
keréna mol, ‘from the grape they make wine.’ 


* “Vesh, ‘forét’” Vaillant, p. 457. 

+ Pott writes the word weesh, vesz, vash, more in harmony with bishe. I have 
heard the word pronounced vest, though rarely. 

t “Zirei, pries’ang pani om, ‘je suis votre ami, votre frére.’” Vaillant, p. 391. 
This is extremely corrupt. It d probably stand thus: tiré pries ‘som, 
som. 
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Forr—perdé; Bor., perdé.—From the Sr. root pri, ‘to fill” is formed 
the participle pérta, ‘ full, filled, complete.’ There is a striking resem- 
blance between the Spanish and Turkish Gypsy words, whenever they 
can be traced to their proper Sr. root. 

To become rutL—pértiovdva.—A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
composed of perdé, ‘full,’ and avdéva, ‘I come.’ Perdilé me yakd, 
have become full (of tears);’ Greek from yéuo, 

G. 


Gait—piripé.—From pird, ‘a foot, by the addition of the particle pe. 
It is _— to horses and donkeys, especially to the former, which 
are valued according to the smoothness of their gait, so much es- 
teemed by the Turks. Piripé is mostly applied to that pace of the 
horse called amble; Pers. rahvan, ‘ easily moving ona road.’ Piripé 
teréla ? teréla, ‘has it a good gait? it has; amaré grastéskoro piripé 
nandi lachd, ‘ our horse’s gait is not ‘4 

Gar.ic—sir; Bor., sar.—This word is probably of Persian origin, from 
sir, ‘garlic, allium.’ The present Hindustani word is seer, ‘ garlic,’ 
as given by Borrow in his vocabulary. 

GirvLe—kiustik.—This is a Persian word, kiustek, meaning generally 
‘the fetters put to the, feet of horses’, as in the stables of the East. 
Kiustek, as it signifies ‘something that binds, a tie,’ has been applied 
by the Gypsies to the girdle, as a fastening. 

Girt—See Boy. 

To cive—déva ; Bor., dinar.—This is evidently from the Sr. dé,* ‘to 


give,’ which is eeeeny semenee in all the Indo-European languages, 


ancient and modern. is verb is irregular in its conjugation: imp. 
dé, ‘give thou ;’ déman, ‘give to me:’ aor. diniém, ‘I gave,’ whic 
approaches more nearly to Borrow’s form. Dédva has also another 
signification, ‘to beat, to strike, to knock,’ extremely common among 
all the Gypsies, taken probably from the colloquial usages of the 
Greeks. én déla o vutér? ‘who knocks at the door?’ instead of 
maréla, ‘strikes ;’ diniémles ti pak, ‘1 struck it on the wing; dinids 
¢ castésa amaré chuklés, ‘he struck with a stick (i.e. ‘ wood’) our 
dog; 0 manish dinidspes e yek barésa, ‘the man was struck with a 
stone ;’ kon dinids te romnia? ‘who struck thy wife?’ Diné, part. 
‘given, struck, flogged.’ 

To Go—jdva.—This verb I refer to the Sr. gd, ‘to go, to move.’ It is 
universal among the Gypsies, and used as the Greeks use their ixéyo, 
and the Turks gitmék. Aorist, gheliém, ‘I went,’ pronounced at 
times gherghiém: karin kajés, or kamajés? ‘where wilt thou go? 
gheliém t6 gév, ‘I went to the village; ghelé avri, ‘he went out; 
jéla po gérkes, ‘he goes worse ;’ jél’ avéia, ‘he goes (and) comes,’ Gr, 
inkyer toyetar, Turk. ghidér ghelir, meaning to go continually to and 
fro. At times jdva is used in a transitive sense: gherghidm giv té 
vasidv, ‘I went (i. e. ‘I carried’) wheat to the mill; ghelidn tt pélin 
ghelidm, ‘didst thou go to the city? I went;’ java te dikdv, 
‘I go to see.’ 


* Armenian dal—Tr. 
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To eo out—niglavava.—A compound verb, formed of the Sr. root kram, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ joined to nir, ‘out.’ Aor. niglistiniém and 
niglistilidém, ‘1 went out.’ The Sr. kram is a favorite word with the 
Gypsies, and, joined to prepositions, it is # to be heard among 
them. iglistiniém avri, ‘I went out,’ Gr. kw; kamanig- 
lavdv, ‘1 shall go out; imp. nigldv, ‘go thou out.’ 

Gopv—devél ;* Br., devél ; Bor., debél, ostebel, umdebel—These terms 
have a striking similarity, and are derived from the Sr. deva, ‘a god, 
Lat. deus, Gr. Feds. In regard to the first syllables of Borrow’s terms, 
os-debel and um-debel, I think they are Spanish articles. He says that 
the um of the third word is probably (the 6m) the ineffable and mys- 
terious name of the Hindu Godhead. Mr. Borrow remarks in his 
glossary that the word was pronounced by a christian Gypsy o-del, 
o-dand, and o-devel. The o in this case is the Greek article, which 
the Moslem Gypsies generally reject. In this, the Gypsies have imi- 
tated the Greeks, who never pronounce the name of God without the 
article, 6 Geos. This term, among the Gypsies, when used as an invo- 
cation, admits the pronoun at the end of the word, contrary to the 
general usages of their language: devlam, ‘my God;’ more usually 
they say madél, mo denél. Duk e devlés, ‘love God: devlés instead of 
develés, a clipped form of the acc. of nouns in el. <Achén devlésa, 
‘rest ye with God,’ a common form of salutation; ja devlésa, ‘go thou 
with God.’ There is a peculiar use of this term which has always 
appeared to me very curious: peliém opré me deviéste, ‘I fell upon 
my back’ (lit. ‘upon my God’); per te deviéste, ‘fall on thy back; 
per devlikanés, ‘fall on thy back.” Devlikand, adj., ‘godly,’ Lat. divi- 
nus: devlikanéd manish, ‘a godly man;’ devlikani romni, ‘a godly 
woman.’ 

Goov—laché ; Br., laché ; Bor., laché, fendé.—The origin of this word 
is quite unknown to me. It is extremely common among all the Gyp- 
sies, and well known in Roumelia and Wallachia. Laché divés, ‘ good 
day, good morning ;’ laché manish, ‘a good man;’ lachi romni, ‘a 
good woman ;’ laché romnia, ‘good women ;’ laché mas, ‘good meat ;’ 
laché grast, ‘good horse :’ lachés, adv., ‘well;’ po lachés, ‘better.’ The 
Moslem Gypsies make use of Turk. dahi, ‘more,’ to form the com- 
parative degree (Section V): dahi lachés, ‘ better.’ 

Gotv—somnakdi, galpea; Bor., cannot explain. The 
Sr. kanaka, ‘ gold,’ to which Borrow refers, appears to me an improb- 
able, not to say an impossible, derivation. The derivation of somna- 
kéi may be sought in the Sr. word sdnasi, ‘ gold.’ 

Gourv—dudim.+—This term is applied to all the species of this plant, 
common in these countries, and very generally used by all classes of 
people. The only Sr. word with which I am able to compare it is 
dudruma, ‘a green onion.’ As to the rejection of the liquid 7, we 
have occasion to note numerous examples of it in the course of the 
Vocabulary. 

GRAIN, WHEAT—@iv, iv ; Bor., gi, guy, jil—These terms, and our otto, 
‘wheat, corn,’ I refer to the Sr. stéé and sttya, both having the signifi- 


* «Odél, ‘le dieu’” Vaillant, p. 457. “ Dewél.” Arndt, p. 174. 
Armenian tutwm, ‘squash, vegetable, marrow.’—Ta. 
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cation of the above. Stid also denotes ‘the furrow made by the plow,’ 
as well as ‘ the goddess of fruits ;’ sttya, ‘ grain,’ and, in general, ‘ every 
kind of cereal product, and ‘rice.’ The Gypsy forms are made by 
cutting off the final syllable ta, which the Greek has preserved. The 
Slavonic, which has preserved many archetypal Sanskrit words in 
their utmost purity, has zito and zeta, signifying ‘all kinds of cereal 
products.’ is term is very frequently pronounced iv. 

Grare—drak ; Bor., dracay, traquias, mollati.—These are evident 
derived from the Sr. drakshé, ‘grape. The third word of Borrow 
refer to mol, ‘wine.’ Though this term, molati, is unknown to the 
Gypsies near Constantinople, Vaillant has marked it as common among 
those on the banks of the Danube, writing it moleti, The Sr. word 
is madhutd, ‘sweetness,’ not found, however, in the great dictionary 
of Wilson. Draké laché isi, ‘the grapes are good;’ keréla drak, ‘it 

- makes (i. e. ‘ produces’) grape’ (‘grapes’); idrak khénala, ‘the grape 
(grapes), they eat them ;’ katdr ti drak keréna mol, ‘from the grapes 

ey make wine.’ 

Grass—char ; Bor., char.— 

To craze—chardva.—The Sr. verb char, ‘ to go, to eat,’ is applied also 
to the grazing of cattle. The Gypsy word char is applied principally 
to hay, and the verb itself to the feeding of animals, by hay or other 
vegetable substances; it corresponds to the Greek yogréter, which at 
first was applied to feeding animals with hay (zégt0s), and by degrees 
came to mean also the taking of food by man; hence our zogtalyw, 
‘I am satiated. Borrow defines char as ‘ grass, yerba.’ 

Great—baréd.—This adjective seems to be related to the Sr. bhara, 


‘much, excessive. Mo kér isi bard, ‘my house is great;’ bard man- 
tish, ‘a great man.’ 

Greex—balamé ; Bor., paillo—These two terms, which appear to be 
related, I am totally unable to — It is extremely difficult to 


give plausible explanations of all the terms which the Gypsies have 
given to the neighboring nations. Here in Turkey, with the excep- 
tion of a few names, which I have noted in the Vocabulary as peculiar 
to them, they use the same terms as the Greeks and Tur Pl. 
balamé, ‘Greeks ;’ balamané gav, ‘a Greek village ;’ balamni, ‘a Greek 
woman ;’ pl. balamnia; balamanés, adv. form, i.q. Mgaexori: bala- 
manés janes ? * dost thou know Greek ?” 

To Grinp—pishdva.—From the Sr. verbal root pish, ‘to grind, to pound, 
to bruise, to powder,’ Lat. pinsere. With the Gypsies this word is 
used merely for grinding corn in mills, or between two | circular 
stones. Giv gherghidm to vasidv, kamapishdvles, ‘wheat 1 have car- 
ried to the mill; I shall grind it.’ 

Guarp—arakév ; Bor., aracate.— 

To ecuarp—arakéva; Bor., aracatear.—Both these terms can with 
perfect propriety be referred to the Sr. root raksh, ‘to guard, to pro- 
tect.’ e initial a, so constant in all these forms, may be explained 
as an inorganic prefix. It may be, however, that the a is the rem- 
nant of a preposition. The Gypsies have dropped the final sibilant 
of the Sr. root, a proceeding upon which we shall have occasion to 
remark in the next Section. This term has often the signification of 
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‘ waiting.’ Ta arakavél khandi divés, ‘to wait a few days’—arakavél 
is here in the middle voice; arakiovava, arakavghiém, q have guard- 
ed;’ arakdv, ‘wait thou.’ 

Gypsy—rém.—All the various denominations for this race com- 
mon among foreigners are to the Gypsies themselves totally unknown, 
It is still more to be wondered at that foreigners should never have 
adopted the appellation by which they call themselves, and which is 
common to them wherever they live, whether in Asia or Europe. Be- 
fore I proceed to the explanation of this term, I will give the various 
names by which they are known among foreigners in various parts of 
the world.* The German zigeuner, ; Sern. zigari, zigani, Persian 
and Turkish zengi and chingené, and dtoltyyavor of the Greeks,+ seem 
to come from one and the same original, which Borrow makes to be 
“ zincali, the black men of Zend or Ind:” a derivation of no value. 
Another class of words seem to belong to the term é«yéatios, ‘ Egyp- 
tian,’ they having been formerly supposed to originate from Egypt. 
This word has been corrupted by us into yinta, yéiprar, a term 
which we now very frequently apply to dirty and eople. 
tanos), and their haunts in the cities of Spain gitaneria. e Eng- 
lish gypsy is from the same root. The Greeks also have another 
term, xat¢/felos, more in use in Roumelia. The French call them 
Bohémiens, probably from their having come to France from Bohemia, 
as they also have been called Germans and Flemish from their com- 
ing from those countries. All these terms are known to the Gypsies, 
but are never used by them; never will a Gypsy call a fellow-coun- 
tryman atolyyavor or xattifelov; here, as in other parts of the world, 
they scrupulously avoid all the usual foreign terms. The derivation 
of the Turkish chingené and its correspondents in other languages is 
still a desideratum, and probably much time will pass before its ety- 
mology will be fully explained. 

As to the term rom, it has a double signification—being used for 
man in general, and likewise for a man of their own race as distinct 
from one of other descent; romni, in like manner, means ‘ woman.’ 
Rém is also used for ‘husband,’ and romni for ‘wife.’ Romané (fem. 
romani) is the adjective form. This term, it appears to me, can be 
referred to the Sr. réma, a name of the god Vishnu, and of three of 
his incarnations. By the Gypsies it may have been given to their 
tribe as worshipping in an especial manner this god. Kérin isi to 
rom ? ‘where is thy husband? chori romni, ‘a poor woman ;’ lachi 
romni, ‘a good woman;’ sdvvore o rém, ‘all the men;’ romani chip, 
‘the Gypsy language ;’ kén dinids amaré romd, ‘ who struck our men? 
i romni léeskeri isi phuri, ‘his wife is old;’ me praléskoro romni, ‘my 


* Vaillant (p. 4) gives sixty-eight various denominations of these people, which 
are mostly varieties of those which I note. 

+ Alessio da Somavera, who published his “Tesoro della Lingua Greca Volgare” 
in Paris, 1709, gives the following terms, which are still in use: drQvyxava, 
‘zingana, zingara G¢vyxavapuoy, ‘bottega di zingano;? 
dr Svyxanive, ‘zinganare ‘da zingano ; ‘zingarino ; 
arvyxavos, ‘zingano, zingaro.’ 
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brother’s wife ;) e yavréskoro romni, ‘the wife of the other; o ddt 
romnidkori, ‘the father of the wife’ (i.e. ‘ father-in-law’); dikdva e 
romés, ‘I see the man;’ romané lav, ‘a Gypsy word :’ pl. roma ‘inen ;’ 
romnia ‘women: khorakhané rém, ‘a Moslem Gypsy ;’ balamand 
rom, ‘a Greek Gypsy.’ 

The Gypsies themselves call malkéch a tribe of their own country- 
men, who continually roam from village to village, particularly in 
Asia, working in brass and iron, and who, on the score of religion, 
are always of the profession of the village where for the time they 
work, Should a child be born whilst in a Greek village, it is baptized, 
and in the next circumcised. They travel to Jerusalem, and there be- 
come hadjis, ‘pilgrims.’ They are industrious, and are considered by 
their fellow-countrymen as wealthy. I have never been able to 
ascertain any other denominations peculiar to their tribes, though I 
have repeatedly questioned Gypsies from various parts of Turkey. 

Gypsy tEnt—katiéina.—This term is applied by the Gypsies in general 
to the black and dirty tents used by their nomadic fellow-countrymen 
in their roaming expeditions. They bear no resemblance to the ordi- 
nary tents used by Mohammedans in their wars or military expedi- 
ditions. These Gypsy tents are formed by a pole raised from the 
ground, of rather more than the height of a man, and supported at 
its two ends by other poles. Over this horizontal pole is thrown the 
covering, blacked by the soot and smoke of the fires, and under this 
frail covering squat the family, with a host of naked and loathsome 
offspring. So frail and light is this tent, that many of them are placed 
upon a single horse, and so transported from place to place. Katina 
has no relation to any of the terms for ‘tent’ belonging to the coun- 
tries in which the Gypsies live. I refer it to the Sr. hatin, ‘matted, 
screened,’ from kata, ‘a mat, a twist of straw or grass,’ ‘a screen of 
the same.’ Pl. katunés. Katunénghoro rém, ‘a Gypsy of the tents,’ 
as distinguished from those living in villages and never roaming ; 
katunéngheri romni, ‘a Gypsy woman of the tents.’ 


Hasrrartion—bashipé ; Bor., bestipén.— 

To rnnapit—beshdva ; Bor., bestelar—These words are doubtless con- 
nected with the Sr. roots vas, ‘to dwell, to inhabit,’ and vig, ‘ to en- 
ter, to settle, to sit.’ Bisté som, ‘1 am sitting.’ Bashipé is from this 
verb, by the change of i into a, and the addition of the usual particle. 
pé, which we have already explained. Kamabeshés otid but divés ? 
‘wilt thou stay there many days?’ beshéla bashé mande, ‘he resides 
near me.’ Borrow defines bestipén as meaning ‘ wealth, riches.’ Let 
the reader remember that the Latin possideo, ‘to possess,’ and posses- 
sto, express the idea of ‘sitting, residing upon’ what is our own, and, 
in course of time, the property itself. So that we can with perfect 
propriety translate bestipen ‘ possession.’ 

Hau—kukudi.—This is a Greek term, xovxxoédcov, diminutive form of 
xéxxoc, ‘a grain, any small body.’ It is applied by the Greeks to 
small pustules on the human body, and to the kernels of fruits; Lat. 
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acinus, In this latter case, the word is written xodxxouvttory and xovx- 

xobttiov, The Gypsies accent this word on the final syllable, differ- 

ing much from the universal pronunciation of the Greeks them- 

selves. * 

Hair—bal ; Br., bala ; Bor., bal—The Sr. bdla, to which I have refer- 
red in speaking of roor, is applied by the Gypsies exclusively to the 
hair of the head. Compare the Lat. pilus, Fr. poil.t Paké isi, né 
teréla bal, ‘he is bald, (and) has no hair ;’ plur. bald, rarely used; Mr. 
Brown’s word is in the plur. form. 

Hatr—yekpash ; Bor., pas, pasque, majara—My own term for ‘half’ 
is a compound, having the well known Sr. numeral eka, ‘ one,’ prefixed 
to a word corresponding to Borrow’s pas. The latter part may be 
referred to the Sr. paksha, ‘a side, a half’ The Gypsies of Turkey, 
unlike those of Spain, constantly join it with yék, ‘one,’ like the 
English ‘one half, a half’ It is found in the terms yekpashardtti, 
‘midnight,’ yekpashdivés, ‘noon.’ The third term given by Borrow 
is related to Sr. madhya, ‘ middle.’ 

Hammer—sivri ; Br., sivree ; Bor., casto—The etymology of this term 
is unknown to me. Casto appears to be from the Sr. kash, ‘to strike, 
to torment,’ part. kashta, ‘the striker, the instrument of striking.’ 

Hanp — vést ;{ Br., domuk; Bor., chova, bas (plur. bastes).—The Sr. 
hasta signifies ‘hand.’ Borrow explains chova as derived from char- 
pata, ‘the palm with the fingers open.’ This explanation is extreme- 
ly improbable. Bas, bastes, are evidently related to the above Sr. 
hasta, and not, as Borrow indicates, to the Persian bazu, as that is 
from the Sr. bahu, ‘arm.’ Mr. Brown’s term, domuk, is ‘fist. Té 
shukiovél mé vast, ‘let my hand become dry’ (i. e. ‘ paralyzed’); bi- 
vasténghoro, ‘ without hands’ (i. e. ‘ workmen’). 

Hanprut—burnék.—This appears to be the Persian burnuk, or burenk, 
‘res acquisita, reposita, thesaurus’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is a very 
common term among the Gypsies. 

Hare—shoshdi.—Sr. gaga, ‘a hare, a rabbit.’ This is one of the many 
words which the Gypsies have inherited directly from their Hindu 
ancestors, and has no connection with the names generally given to 
this animal by the other Indo-European nations. 

Hartot—lubni, nubli ; Br., lobnee ; Bor., lumi, lumiaka.—The Sr. ad- 
jective lobhini, from lobha, ‘appetite, lust, desire,’ signifies ‘the de- 
sirer, the enamored,’ and generally, ‘one given to illicit passions.’ 

To nave—terdva ; Bor., terelar.—Following the analogy of formation 
of Gypsy verbs, it is most natural to refer this word to the Sr. verbal 
root trt or tar, ‘to pass over, to cross,’ also ‘to prevail over, to 

reserve.’ Its signification, however, connects it rather with dhri, 
dhar, ‘to hold, to keep.’ O devél teréla lénke, ‘ God has (i. e. ‘ care’) 
of them;’ from the Greek d’adrovs, i.e. pgovtiter; terdva te pendv 


* The Armenian word gargood is nearer this Gypsy sound of kukudt, and all 
these forms probably have a Sanskrit origin. The Greek words introduced into the 
Armenian are but slightly changed except in the gutturals.—Tr. 

+ It is a singular coincidence that the Armenian word hair is, in orthography and 

nunciation, precisely the English word Aair.—Tr. 

+ “Wast, wass, hand.” Arndt, p. 382. 
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téike, ‘I have (i. e. ‘I intend’) to speak to thee; terdva cha- 
vén, ‘I have two children; terdva yék grast, ‘1 have a horse.’ 

Heav—sheré, shoré ;* Bor., joro.—I refer these words to the Sr. giras, 
‘head.’ Mé sheréste, ‘in my head’ (i.e. ‘ mind’) ; tovdva mé shoré, ‘1 
wash my head ;’ gheralé shord, ‘a scabby head. 

Heattay—shasté ; Br., sasté.—I refer this word to the vulgar Sr. gasfa, 
‘fortunate, commendable, excellent,’ part. of the verbal root gas, ‘to 
bless, to wish good to, to confer a benediction.’ It is very natural to 
pass from this meaning to that of health. To many Gypsies the 
term is unknown, and in its stead they use the Turkish sagh, ‘heal- 
thy, strong, entire.’ Shasté manish, ‘a robust man;’ but shasté, 
‘very healthy.’ Shasto means also ‘the right hand,’ precisely as the 
Turks use the above sagh for ‘the right side: kataké shasté teréla 
vés te rék, ‘on the right it has a mountain and trees.’ 

To nEAR—shundva ; Bor., junar.—From the Sr. root ¢ru, ‘to hear,’ 
— erinomi, which has been changed by the Gypsies into shundva, 

y throwing out the semivowel r of the root. A similar example of 
the rejection of r we shall presently see in shingh, ‘horn. Aor. shun- 
ghidm, ‘1 have heard? shunghidm ti pélin (ath) kamajés, ‘1 have 
heard that thou wilt go to the city;’ 1é nd shunél, sé té penén léske, 
‘and not to hear what they may say tohim; na shunél, * he does not 
hear’ (i. e. ‘he is deaf’). 

Heart—oghi, onghi.—For want of a better derivation, I am inclined to 
refer this Gypsy term to the Sr. anga, ‘a limb, member.’ Kaméla 
m’ oghi te lav, ‘my heart desires to take ;’ dikdva kd terésa oghi te 
khas, ‘I see that thou hast heart (i. e. ‘appetite’) to eat;’ oghéske, 
‘for the soul,’ i. e. ‘alms,’ also ‘ religious austerities for the salvation 
of the soul.’ 

Heat—tattipé.—Formed from the adjective tatté, ‘warm,’ Sr. tapta, by 
the addition of the usual particle pe. In the place of this word I 
have frequently heard tabioipé, from the same Sr. root tap, ‘to heat.’ 

Heavy—baré.—We shall have occasion to notice a similar word, in 
speaking of srone. The Sr. bhdra, ‘burden, weight’ (Gr. S4gos), has 
in this term been changed into an adjective by the Gypsies. 

Heet—kfir, khér—This belongs to the Sr. khura, ‘a hoof, a horse’s 
hoof, the foot of a bedstead :’ with no other Sr. term can it be so rea- 
sonably identified. The pronunciation is very peculiar, nor do the 
above consonants accurately indicate it. 

Hex—haini, kagni, kaind ; Br., kahnee ; Bor., cani.—I derive this term 
from the Sr. hansa, ‘ goose,’ fem. hansi, whence our 74, cutting off the 
final s, Eng. goose, Lat. anser, cutting off the initial consonant, Germ. 
gans and hahn, Slav. gus’ and gonsi. Another Gypsy term, gustd, 
‘goose,’ referred to by Borrow, confirms this derivation. A Gypsy 
woman told me that kainé means ‘hen, and papina, ‘goose. But I 
suspect that the latter is our common aéae, ‘a duck.’+ 

Here—até, avatid.—The relation of these terms to the Sr. is not per- 
fectly clear. Até may be related to atra, ‘in this place, here,’ which, 


* “ Scheré, tscheré, cheru, ‘kopf.’” Arndt, p. 882. 
+ Geese in Roumelia are an article of extensive traffic with the Gypsies. 
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like many other Sr. words, in passing into the Gypsy idiom, has drop- 
its r (Section IV). The also one, may 
ve been formed in a manner similar to divés, avdivés ; it is more 
emphatic. Zend. avadha, ‘here,’ from the Sr. ava, is probably inti- 
mately related to avatid. Até isi i6 dat? ‘is thy father here?’ na 
isdmas até, ‘1 was not here.’ Attar, ‘ from here,’ é00e», is a corrup- 
tion of atiatar, or atetar :—tdr is the usual particle forming the abla- 
tive cases of Gypsy nouns, the Gr. dev; see Grammar, Section V. 

To notp—astardva.—This verb I refer to the Sr. root stri, ‘to spread, 
to strew.’ The initial a of the Gypsy verb is an addition often ob- 
served in Gypsy words, and common also to the Turks, who can never 
pronounce a word beginning with s¢ without adding a vowel.* As- 
tardé, ‘held, seized;’ astardilé, ‘he was taken; nasté astarghiémles, 
‘I could not seize him ;’ Adana astarghidnles ? ‘where didst thou take 
it?” 

Hote—khdév.—We have already explained the verb khatdva, ‘to dig’ 
From the same Sr. root khan comes khani, ‘a mine ;’ it is applied 
however to whatever is dug, or excavated. Xhdv has been formed by 
the change of the final n into v. 

Honety—avghin.—This appears to be a Persian word, abgin, ‘a bee,’ 
and abgin khané, ‘apiarium, alveare’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is sin- 
gular that the Gypsies should have abandoned the ordinary Sr. madhu, 
‘honey,’ and adopted this new and foreign term. 

Horx—shingh ; Bor., singe, sungalo—Comp. the Sr. ¢ringa, ‘a horn.’ 
The Gypsies have rejected the liquid r in many syllables containing 
it. The pronunciation of this liquid, in many cases, resembles that 
of the French at Paris, where the r is often a dead letter to a foreign 
ear, and at times appears like a liquid. 7. Borrow defines sungalo ‘a 
he-goat,’ evidently analogous to the Sr. gringina, ‘a ram, literally 
‘horned.’ 

Horse—grast ;+ Br., gras ; Bor., gras, gra.— 

Mare—grastni ; Br., grasnee ; Bor., grani.—These terms I derive from 
the Sr. verbal root gras, ‘to eat, to feed.’ This conjecture of mine 
may be confirmed by an example from the Greek—gogSdc, ‘ mare, 
cow,’ from gégSm, ‘ to nourish, to feed, to graze.’ For the formation of 
the fem. grastni by the suffix ni, see Section V. Laché grast, ‘a good 
horse ;’ aklé grastésa allian? aklésa, ‘with that horse didst thou come? 
with that (horse)’; laché grdst isi, ‘it is a good horse;’ teréla deshé 
grastén, ‘he has (. e. ‘ owns’) ten horses.’ téskoro, ‘of the horse,’ 
or ‘horseman,’ also grastand, tnntxds, gréi among the Wallachian 
Gypsies; grastord, ‘a small horse.’ The reader, in perusing my re- 
marks on the formation of feminine nouns (Section V), will be con- 
vinced of the correctness of writing this word with a final t, which 
has been omitted in both Mr. Brown’s and Mr. Borrow’s terms. 

Hovuse—ker ;{ Br., kerr ; Bor., quer.—This term may be related to the 
Sr. agéra or dgdra, ‘ house, residence.’ The change of gh to k is con- 
firmed by agosto, changed to querosto, ‘the month of August’ (Bor.). 


* See the definition of number srx. 
+ “ Grei, ‘cheval’” Vaillant, p. 263. 
“ ‘maison.”” Vaillant, p. 363, 
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Keréva kér, ‘I am making a new house ;’ ich isémas mé pralés- 
koro keréste, ‘ yesterday I was in my brother’s house ;’ 46 tat té kér isi ? 
‘is thy father in the house!’ bard kér, ‘a house ;’ tapilé o keér, 
‘the house was burnt ;’ mo kér isi bard, ‘my house is large ;’ mokavdé 
kér, ‘painted house ;’ kaléskoro ist o ker? ‘ whose is the house!’ mé 
praléskoro kér, ‘the house of my brother ;’ isém té kér, ‘I am in the 
house,’ or Keréste, ‘in the house. 

How many—kebér.—Kebér chavén terésa? ‘how many children hast 
thou? 

How uucu—keti.—Compare Sr. kati, ‘how many, how much,’ a word 
related to ka, the interrogative pronoun. This term has the same 
uses and significations as the Sr. term. Keti divés terésa trésca ? 
‘how many days hast-thou the intermittent fever? keti isdnas sdv- 
vore? ‘how many were you all?!’ keti bérsh kerghidn té rashdi ? ‘how 
many years didst thou make with the teacher’ (i. e. ‘ pass in school’) ? 
keti chavén teréla? ‘how many children has he’ (or ‘ she’)? eté ber- 
shénghoro isi, ‘how old is he’ (i. e. ‘of how many years’)? keti lové 


dinia4n? ‘how much money didst thou give ?’ is word is often 
used in the quantitive case; as keténghe lilidnles? ‘for how much 


didst thou take (i. e. ‘buy’) it? bishénghe, ‘for —— 

To be nunery—bokdliovdva.—Compare the Sr. verb bhuj, ‘to eat, to 
enjoy,’ bubhkukshu, ‘ wishing to eat, hungry.’ Bokald, ‘ hungry:’ bo- 
kalé isém, ‘I am hungry. The verb is formed from this adjective 
and the verb avéva, and is in constant use in this form. Ze bokalio- 
véla arakéla manré, ‘and should he be hungry, he finds bread.’ 


I, 


To tncrEasE—bariovdva.—aA verb in the mid. voice, from bard, ‘ great,’ 
and avava, Sé keréna te chavén? bariovdvalen, ‘how are thy chil- 
dren? Iam increasing them’ (i. e. ‘I am rearing them’); bariéna 
o rik, ‘the trees grow’ (i. e. ‘ increase’). 

Inrant, roune—tiknd.—This term is used often, like chavd, ‘a child,’ 
and raklé, ‘a young one.’ Keti tiknén teréla? ‘how many children 
has he’ (or ‘ she’) ¢ t4 e tikné isi melalé, ‘and the children are dirty :’ 
here the word is used without reference to a mother or a father. 
Penghids yek tiknés, ‘she begat a young one;’ in the same manner 
a Greek may say éyévvnoe iva Mulé o yek tiknd, ‘the one 
child died ;’ achilé o dui, ‘the two remained.’ Fem. tikni: tiknia 
terésa ? ‘hast thou female children?” 

To 1nHaBit—See HABITATION. 

; Br., nashvalli ; Bor. merdo.—The first two terms 
are composed of the negative na and vali, the meaning of which we 
shall examine. The s is euphonic. The Sr. bala means ‘ power, 
strength, an army ;’ compare also the Slav. velii, and velikie, ‘ strong, 

werful.” The etymology of this term is elucidated by the Lat. de- 
ilis, ‘invalid, formed by the neg. de and the word bala, ‘ strength.’ 
Borrow’s word, merdo, is from the Sr. part. mrita, ‘dead, mortal ’’ 
among the Gypsies, as with us in the term magavyduevos, it means 
‘emaciated, wasting.’ Our d¢gworog and aodevijc, and the Slav. ne- 
mozénie, from the neg. ne and mogt, ‘to be strong,’ have the same 
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formation with the Gypsy naisvéli. Mr. Brown’s term should be writ- 
ten with one 7. To many Gypsies this term is totally unknown, and 
in its stead they use namporemé, a Greek word, composed of the neg. 
na and éunog®, ‘I can, I am able.’ Mampérema, ‘sickness’ 
m09@, ‘I am unwell’). They have adopted the word from the Greeks, 
using dveunogiay, instead of dodévera, Such incongruous combina- 
tions of terms from different languages, often remarked even in culti- 
vated European languages, are entirely excusable among the ignorant 
Gypsies. Me isémas namporemé, ‘1 was sick.’ 

Iron—shastir, shastri ; Br., sastir ; Bor., sas.—The Sr. gastra signifies 
‘a weapon made of iron,’ and ‘iron’ itself; it is from the root gas, 
‘to wound, to kill.’ eréla shastir, ‘he makes (i. e. ‘he works’) iron’; 
shastiréskoro, ‘a worker in iron ;’ to shastir, “in iron’ (i. e. ‘in prison’), 

Ircu—ghér ; Bor., guel.— 

Ircuy—gheralé.—The Sr. noun gara is ‘ poisonous drink, a poison, sick- 
ness, disease ;’ garala, from the same root, is ‘ venom’ in general, and 
appears to have given origin to gheralé. In the word given by Bor- 
row, guel, we observe the transmutation of the liquid r into. That 
this general name should have been applied by the Gypsies to a spe- 
cial disease, naturally affords a presumption that the disease was a 
common one among them, or among the people with whom they had 
intercourse. Such is the case with the Gypsies, and with the common 

eople of the countries where they have passed, or among whom they 
wed settled. Vermin, scabby heads, loathsome rashes, and the itch, 
are the usual companions of poverty, filth, and igrforance. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should have applied the term ‘poison’ to this 
particular disease. It is well to remark that the common people of 
the East, like other people of similar education elsewhere, attribute 
most of their diseases to internal poisoning, remnants of former medi- 
cal theories. Borrow defines garipé, another similar word, as meaning 
‘scab.’ In this sense gheralé is used by some Gypsies, as mo shoré 
gheralé, ‘my scabby head.’ This is properly a Greek expression— 
wdea, itch; wogeaougvog, ‘one affected with loathsome cutaneous 
eruptions.’ Ghér, pronounced jél, I have heard applied to the small 
pox by some Gypsies. It is from the same base as ghér. 


J. 


Jew—jut.—This is from the Turks, who call these people jehud and chi- 
Jut, by way of contempt. Yahudi is also another term in use among 
the Turks, corresponding to the Greek ‘Jovdaiog. The Greeks now 
always call them (pron. Pl. jutné, ‘Jews jutni, 
‘a Jewish woman ;’ jutand, ‘Jewish ;’ jutord, ,a young Jew ;’ jutnidri, 
‘a young Jewish girl;’ brakerésa jutanés? ‘dost thou speak the Jew- 
ish language 

K. 


To xtcx—lahidava.—The Gr. daxtizw can hardly have given origin to 
this Gypsy verb, as it has become es go obsolete among the peo- 
ple, and in its stead we use xdwrt@, ‘1 kick.’ Only the educated of 


our nation make use of dextigw, The Persian has leked zeden, ‘to kick, 
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calcitrare,” to which this Gypsy verb can be referred: many Gypsy 
words are intimately related to the present Persian. I know of no 
Sr. word to which the Persian can be referred. The verb is a com- 
pound one: dédva, ‘I give,’ serves to form also some other verbs. 

Kine—tahkar, taakdr ;* Bor., crallis—My word resembles the Pers. 
khatkiar, ‘king, ruler,’ with transposition of the initial consonants, or 
more probably with rejection of the initial 4h, which is pronounced 
so gently by the Gypsies as often not to be heard at all. Even in 
— tahkar, the h is so gently aspirated as to be virtually 
omitted, and in fact many Gypsies pronounce the word as I have writ- 
ten it in the second form. The Sr. chakravat, ‘an emperor,’ may bear 
relation to this term, as perhaps also to the Persian. Crallis is the 
Slav. Aral, ‘a king,’ so common among the nations that speak the 
Slavonic dialects. The absence of a well defined root in all these de- 
finitions evidently goes to prove that the Gypsies, in leaving their 
country, and coming among people under regular regal power, had no 
appropriate word to express the idea of a king, as he appeared to 
them in their gradual peregrinations westward. Their word rdjan we 
shall meet in ‘nobleman.’ Takaréskoro, ‘of the king; takarni, 
‘queen.’ 

cham ; Bor., chupendi.— 

To xiss—chumiddva.—We have here a word easily referable to the Sr. 
root chumb, ‘to kiss.’ The final 6 has been — by the Gypsies, 
precisely as the Greeks pronounce the Ital. ampula, ampola, ‘a small 


tlask,’ duovia, Lidm tutdr yek cham, ‘I have taken from thee a kiss’ 
(i. e. ‘I have kissed thee’). Chumiddéva is compounded of chum and 


the verb déva, ‘to give.’ 

Kxev—kéch.—Gr. and generally applied to warts, often to 
small bones, and at times to bones in general. The Greeks say aovodr 
1a xértuk wou, ‘my knees pain me. By the Gypsies the term has 
been applied exclusively to the knees. Plur. kocha, ‘knees.’ It is 
a term well known to all Gypsies, and probably comes from the Slav. 
kost’, ‘bone. Me koché dukénaman, ‘my knees pain me.’ 

Kyire—churi ; Bor., chulé, chorii—From the Sr. root chhur, ‘to eat, 
scindere, secare. Borrow’s first term is formed by a commutation of 
the liquids, so common in all languages. Bari churi, ‘a large knife.’ 


L. 

Lame—panké, pangé.— 

To Lame—pangherdva.—We find in the Sanskrit pangu, ‘lame, crippled, 
one who has lost his legs.’ Pangherdva, ‘ to lame, to make one lame,’ 
is a compound verb, formed from pangé and the verb kerdéva, ‘to 
make.’ before z is constantly changed to gh; the form is properly 
pan-keréva. Of pangé united to the verb avéva is formed another 
verb, panghiovdva, in the middle form, often heard among the Gyp- 
sies: ‘I have become lame; zwiaivouar, Panklidm mo pindd, ‘1 
have lamed my foot.’ 


* This word has a close resemblance to the Armenian word for ‘king, takavér, 
derived from tak, ‘crown.’—Tr. 
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To LavaH—asdva,—Compare Sr. has, ‘to laugh.’ I shall have occasion 
to show in the following Section that the Gypsies commute the Sr. 
—— for soft aspirates, and reject these latter in many words, 

n hearing them pronounce such aspirated words, one doubts whether 
the word should be written with or without an aspirate. So asésa? 
‘why dost thou laugh ?” 

Lear—ypatrin ; Bor., paroji.—The Sr. patra signifies ‘a leaf, and, as in 
our language, ‘any thing light, like a leaf:’ it means also ‘wing.’ 
From this are probably derived Slav. perd, ‘ wing,’ Germ. feder, Eng. 
Jeather.* Borrow’s form is much changed from the original, and in- 
dicates what I have said above, that the Gypsies of Turkey have pre- 
served their language in greater purity than their fellow-tribes in the 
West. This term is used at times for ‘ branch.’ 

To LEARN—shikliovava.—aA verb in the middle voice, compounded of 
shikié, ‘instructed,’ and avéva. We have the Sr. root giksh, ‘to 
learn, to acquire knowledge ;’ gikshd, ‘learning, or the acquisition of 
knowledge.’ I have never heard the verb excepting in this middle 
form. Like uavPévw, it is at times neuter, and at times transitive: 
‘I myself learn, I study,’ and ‘I make others learn, I instruct.’ Ka- 
méava ta shikliovav katar allé, ‘I wish to learn whence came ;’ akané 
kaména te shiklién (for shikliovéna), ‘now they wish to learn; i 
n& isanas oté ta shikliovés, ‘and thou wast not there to learn; ‘karin 
shiklilé (3rd p. aor.), ‘where did he learn’ (i. e. ‘ study’)? 

LeatHER—mortt ; Bor., morchas.}+—The Sr. mérti, from which originate 
these two terms, is defined to mean ‘ matter, substance, solidity, any 
definite shape or image.’ Here, by the Gypsies, the word is often 
applied to sheepskins before undergoing the operation of tanning, 
Mortiakoro, ‘a worker in leather.’ - 

Lir—khohaimpé ; Bor., jojana.—Connected with the Sr. kuhaka, ‘ de- 
ceiver, hypocrite,’ kuhand, ‘hypocrisy. Khohavné, ‘a liar, one who 
deceives,’ pronounced often khohand. Ihave no doubt that khoha- 
impé is formed from khohand, khohanipé having been corrupted into 
khohaimpé ; since all the abstract nouns ending in pe are formed 
from adjectives or participles. From this adj. khohavné is formed 
khohavniovava, ‘to be cheated, to be deceived.’ Chachipanés o 
manish kayék far nana khohévniovél, ‘in truth man would never be 
deceived.’ 

Liaut—loké.—From the Sr. laghu, ‘light ;’ Gr. 

Linen—yismata.—Used always in the plural form. It designates that 
part of dress which can be subjected to washing; Eng. linen, It. 
biancheria, Gr. dongégovza, ‘white garments. Tovdé yismata, ‘ washed 
clothes.’ 

Lip—vist ; Br., wshta.—This is the Sr. oshtha, ‘lip’ We shall explain 
the term m#i, ‘mouth,’ in its proper place. Respecting the addition 
of v at the beginning of words, the reader will see in Section IV. 

Lirrte—khandi.—The Sanskrit word khanda signifies ‘a part, a por- 
tion, a fragment.’ That the Gypsy term means properly ‘a portion 


* Armenian pediéir.—Tr. Armenian mérte.—Tr. 
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or part,’ there is no doubt, and the transmutation of the word ‘por- 
tion, fragment’ into an adverb, ‘little,’ is corroborated by both the 
Greek and Turkish languages. Kéuuo, from xd, and its diminu- 
tive xouuéteov, are universally used by the Greeks of the present day 
in the sense of ‘little;? as dé¢ we xouudtor, ‘give me a little.’ The 
Turks say bir parchd su ver, ‘give me a little water’ (lit. ‘ give me a 

iece of water’). Ahandisi, often to be heard, is khandi-isi, ‘a little 
fit) is,’ used for ‘it is not enough.’ Khandi is used also as an adjec- 
tive, Lat. parvus, Gr. ddiyos. Déman khandi pani, ‘give me a little 
water ;’ chikhandi, ‘in a little while,’ Gr. évtds éMyouv (xasgov under- 
stood) ; khandi varé, ‘a little flour Ahandi pidsales, khandi khdsales, 
o yavér kerdsales keral, ‘a little we drink, a little we eat, (and) the 
rest we make (into) cheese ;’ kKhandi achilé te merdv, ‘I came near 
dying’ (i. e. ‘little was wanting’); khandi divés, ‘few days.’ 

To t1vE—jivéva.—This is undoubtedly related to the Sr. root jiv, ‘to 
live” which is to be traced in some of the me pee gm languages, 
and particularly in the Slavonic (zyvu, ‘I live’), which has preserved 
so many of the Sr. roots in their utmost purity. It is used also in 
the sense of ‘inhabit,’ similar to the usage of the word in other lan- 
guages: ‘1 lived in Europe, j’ai vécu en Europe.’ 

To Lose—nashavdva ; Bor., najabar.—There seems to be an intimate 
connection between this Gypsy verb and nashdva, ‘to depart.’ Both 
have their origin from the Sr. root nag, ‘to destroy, to annihilate, to 
lose.’ Borrow’s najipen, ‘loss, perdition,’ is from the same. 

Lovse—juv.—We have seen, in speaking of BARLEY, the transmutation 


of the Sr. y into j: yava, Gypsy jov, ‘barley.’ We might with per- 
fect reason seek the origin of this term in a Sr. word having a similar 
initial consonant, viz. yéka, ‘a louse.’ Plur. juvd, ‘ lice.’ 


To make—kerdva ; Bor., guerar, querelar—This is the well known Sr. 
root kri or kar, ‘to make, to do,’ which can easily be traced through 
the Persian, Greek, Latin, and other cognate European languages : 
comp. Pers. kerden (Sr. inf. kartum), ‘to make, to do;’ Gr. xgairw, whose 
ancient signification was ‘to do, to accomplish ;’ Lat. creo, ‘to create.’ 
The Gypsies of Spain, like those here in Turkey, have preserved the 
pure sound of the initial radical consonant. Some Gypsies here pro- 
nounce the word as though written gherdva. The signification which 
I have given above is the most general, both in the Danubian prov- 
inces and in Turkey. The word has, however, another, contracted 
from the colloquial usages of the Turks, who employ their verb yap- 
mak, ‘to make, to do,’ in the sense also of ‘ building:’ yapy yaparym, 
‘I am building” The Greeks also, in imitation of the Turks, fre- 
quently join to their verb x4uew, ‘I do,’ the Turkish yapy, saying 
lant xduvw, ‘T am making a building.’ et the Sr. verb has an 
extraordinary latitude of meaning, and though it may reasonably be 
applied to any verb expressive of action, still I am inclined to think 
that many of its definitions among the Gypsies of Turkey should be. 
elucidated and explained by the colloquial u of the Greeks and 
Turks, with whom they are constantly associa’ Gypsies in Turkey 
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never hear any other language, Turkish or Greek, but the most vulgar 
and corrupted, for they are debarred from _ polite society, which they 
themselves also avoid. erdva nevé kér, ‘1 am making a new house;’ 
lachés kamakerén, ‘they will do well,’ pronounced by others kamkerén, 
or kakerén (see Section V); so keréna te chavé? ‘what are doing thy 
children’ (i. e. ‘how are thy children’)? 86 te kerdv? ‘what can I do? 
tl vd ; so kerghidn? ‘what hadst thou done? ker tiéya yavréske, 
* do thou also to others ;’ te kerghidnles ? * didst thou do it? so kerés? 
‘how art thou? a usual salutation: Gr. ti xduveeg ? 

Max—manish ;* Br., manush ; Bor., manu, manus, maru, marupé— 
From the Sr. manusha and manushya, ‘man, a human being,’ manushi, 
‘woman, the companion of man:’ among the Gypsies, romni is now 
in general use in the latter sense. It comes from the root man, ‘to 
think, reason, examine.’ In Borrow’s third form the n is changed 
to r; in his fourth appears the terminal pe, elsewhere pen: marupe, 
‘mankind,’ évdewadtys. Amaré manushénghere, ‘of our men; shasté 
manish, ‘a robust man;’ isémas peninda manish, ‘we were fifty 
men;’ sarré o manish, ‘all the men,’ and ‘all men;’ manushénghe, 
‘to the men.’ 

Mare.—See Horse. 

Market-PLace—féros ; Bor., foros, foro—This term reminds us of the 
Latin forum, which signified anciently ‘the market-place,’ and was 
afterwards given to certain cities, as the Turks call many towns from 
the market fairs held there. Among us the term qégos, ‘a duty, 
impost,’ comes from the Sr. bhéra, ‘a weight, burden.’ Borrow defines 
his two words ‘city,’ Sp. ciudad. The Sr. pura and puri both mean 
‘city,’ preserved in the names of many Indian cities, as Hastinapoor, 
Singapoor, etc. By a customary change of p to f comes the present 
Gypsy term, which the Gypsies here sometimes use for ‘city, but 
more often for ‘ market-place.’ 

Marriace—bidv, pidv.—This is of Sanskrit origin, though it has a 
Persian form, like some other words, as derydv, ‘sea,’ vasidv, ‘mill.’ 
The Sr. root vah, ‘to carry, to bear’ (L. veho, Gr. 6zé@), means also 
‘to marry, ducere uxorem.’ When joined with the preposition vi it 
has constantly the signification of ‘ marrying,’ as in vivdha, ‘ marriage,’ 
vivahita, ‘married.’ Very probably these words have given origin to 
bidv. It is a common term, and, united to kerdva, ‘to make,’ it means 
‘to marry, to celebrate a marriage.’ Kamakerés biav? ‘ wilt thou 
make marriage’ (i. e. ‘art thou to be married’)? te praléskoro biavesti, 
‘at the marriage of thy brother; tumaré bidv isi? ‘is it thy mar- 
riage; kana kamovél o bidv ? ‘when will the marriage be?’ 

Meat—mas ; Bor., maas, mang.—The origin of these terms is clear. 
I refer them to dmisha, ‘meat, food, anything eaten with bread;’ 
compare Slav. mast, signifying ‘fat,’ which the Bulgarians have 
changed to méso, understanding by it ‘meat ;’ Goth. mats, Eng. meat, 
Albanian mishe, misht. Koéas and Lat. caro are connected with 
another Sr. word, kravya, denoting for the most part ‘the flesh of 


* “ Manusch, rom, gadshe,‘mensch,’” Arndt, p. 375. . 
Armenian mis,—Tr. 
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wild animals.’ Besides the above dmisha, there is another term, 
mansa, ‘flesh, food,’ from which originates Lat. mensa, signifying 
sometimes ‘the table,’ and sometimes ‘the food upon the table.’ To 
this I refer the Eng. mess, mess-mate, So keréna? mas biknéna, 
‘what are they doing? they sell meat ;’ maséskoro, ‘a butcher ;’ londé 

avdivés mas khdsa, ‘to-day we eat meat’ (not a 


masd, ‘salted meat; 
day of fasting). 

Mux—tut, sut ; Br., sout ; Bor., chuti—This word Mr. Brown desig- 
nates as Turkish sud, ‘milk.’ But the comparison of the three terms 
gives a better explanation of their etymology. In the definition of 
BREAST, we have spoken of the Sr. root chush, ‘to suck.’ Derived 
from that root, the present terms signify properly ‘what is sucked 
from the breasts.’ I may add that there is no known Turkish word 
in the vocabulary of Borrow. Gudlé tut, ‘sweet milk; sudré tut, 
‘cold milk.’ 

Mut—vasidv.—A Persian werd, which, like many others derived from 
that language, has been preserved almost sachevedt asya, ‘a mill- 
stone,’ anciently, and more properly, asyab, or asyav, to which the 
—_ have only added an initial v. All the Persian dictionaries 
of an older date write the word asyab, and such was probably the 
pronunciation of the Persians when the Gypsies passed Senta their 
country. Ghiv gherghidm to vasidv, ‘I have carried grain to the 
mill. 

MiserRaBLE—chungaldé.—This adjective, applied to persons in distress 
as an expression of commiseration, corresponds to the Turk. zavdl 
and the Gr. xaxduorgos, It is extremely common among the Gypsies. 
Fem. chungali. Though apparently of Hindu origin, I have not been 
able he refer it to any Sr. word. Chungali rakli, ‘the miserable 
daughter. 

Moszy—lové.—This term is mostly used by the Gypsies in the plural 
number: Jové, ‘money’ in general. They make use, like the natives, 
of pard, and ghrush, the Purk. piastre. Me lové liné, ‘my money 
they have taken; keti lovén dinidn? ‘how much money hadst thou 
given?” linidn te lovén? ‘hadst thou taken thy money?’ keti lovén 
teréla ? ‘how much money has he?’ or, ‘how much is he worth? 

Mowru—chon, masék ; Bor., chono.—We shall speak of chon in speak- 
ing of moon. The Gypsies, like many other nations, use the same 
word for ‘moon’ and ‘month.’ Compare Gr. mjv7, anc. ‘the moon, 
the half moon;’ “}, ‘month;’ Lat. mensis. Chon is used by the 
Moslem Gypsies, imitating their coreligionists the Turks, who say ay, 
‘moon, month.’ Masék, the second term, is from the Sr. mdsika, 
‘monthly, relating or belonging to a month;’ it is in very common 
use among the Christian Gypsies. Compare Slav. miesiach, ‘a 
month.’ In this word appears plainly the tendency of the Gypsies 
to make use of adjective forms, instead of substantive. Similar 
examples we see in MOUSE, WELL, etc. Keti masekéngoro isi? ‘of 
how many months is she’ (i. e. ‘ pregnant’)? yek masekéstar ndpalal, 
‘after a month,’ 
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Moox—chon ;* Br., chon; Bor., chimutra, astra.—The derivation of 
these words is a little obscure, as the difference between the two first 
and Borrow’s is considerable. Mine and Mr. Brown’s are derived 
from the Sr. chandra, ‘moon.’ The second word of Borrow, astra, 
is a name given to the moon precisely as we often Call the moon 
dorgoy tis vuxros, ‘star of night. 

Morner—dai, dé ; Br., dy; Bor., day, chinday.—Dy, pronounced dai, 
is a child’s pet term for its mother, as Borrow testifies in his vocabu- 
lary, under the word day, remarking that this word, sometimes applied 
by children to their mother, signifies ‘nurse.’ Dais is used by the 
Christian inhabitants of these countries, sometimes for ‘father,’ mostly 
however for ‘uncle’ and ‘benefactor.’ The derivation of this word 
is very obscure, and that it has any relation to the common Sr. méiri, 
‘mother,’ does not appear to me probable. It is pronounced ddi and 
tai. Mi dai, ‘my mother ;’ me daidkori lové, ‘my mother’s money ;’ 
ti tdi ist keréste, ‘thy mother is in the house.’ 

FarHER-IN-LAW. 

To mount—uklidva.—This verb may be referred to the Sr. root Aram, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ with the preposition wt, ‘up.’ Oklistd, 
‘mounted :’ this term is applied to a young man who has been pre- 
sented to his future bride, and has gone to her house. The Greeks 
have the same term, avefaouévos, ‘gone up,’ i. e., to the house of the 
bride. 

Movse—mishakos, mushé.—Derived evidently from the Sr. mésha, 
mtshaka, mishikd, ‘ mouse, rat,’ from the root mish, ‘to steal’ We 
find this word in many languages: Gr. wis, uvioxos ; Lat. mus, muris ; 
Slav. mish’; Germ. maus ; Eng. mouse+ Ker mushd, ‘house-rat:’ 
here the term approaches nearer to the Sr. mésha. 

Movtn—mii.—Compare the Sr. mukha, ‘mouth.’ The final guttural 
kh has been dropped, as in ndi, ‘nail,’ from nakha. From this term 
mii, by the addition of al, is formed the adverb muydl or muiydl, ‘on 
the face, in front, from the front.’ Peliém muydl, ‘I fell on the face.’ 

Mvcu—but ;{ Br., bout ; Bor., bus, baribu.—This may possibly be refer- 
red to the Sr. puru, ‘much.’ The common and most usual words in 
a language are frequently most metamorphosed. But is used as an 
adjective and an adverb. But manushé, ‘many men;’ but chavé, 
‘many children ;’ but romnia, ‘many women;’ but lové, ‘much money;’ 
but dukélaman, ‘it pains me much;’ but nashéla, ‘it goes well;’ but 
lachés, ‘very well; but vuchés, ‘very high. At times it is heard as 
butld, ‘ much.’ 

Mucus of the nose—lim.—This word is extremely common among the 
Gypsies. I refer it to the Sr. lip, ‘to anoint, to smear,’ whence /ampa, 
‘smearing, anointing.’ 

Mupv—chik, chiké ; Bor., chique—The only Sr. word to which I am 
able to refer this term is chikila, ‘mud, mire,’ from the root chik, ‘ to 
obstruct.’ Borrow defines chique as ‘earth, ground,’ a natural transi- 


* “ 0-tchanda, ‘la lune’” Vaillant, p. 457. “Tschon, schon, tschemut, mrascha, 
‘mond.”” Arndt, p. 366. 
Armenian moog.—Tx. t “But, ‘longtemps.’” Vaillant, p. 363. 
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tion of meaning of the word. Jsi ko drom but chika, ‘there is in the 
road much 

To MuRDER—murdardva.— We have often had occasion to refer to the 
Sr. root mri, ‘to die,’ whence comes this transitive, precisely as the 
Germ. morden, Eng. murder, Fr. meurtre. Murdardéva tut, ‘1 murder 

- thee,’ a common expression in the mouth of —_ intending to 
strike another; murdarghiémles, ‘I have murdered him ;’ aor. népalal 
murdarghidles, ‘afterwards he murdered him. This verb is used 
also of the killing of animals. When applied to fire, it signifies ‘to 

uench :’ murdardva i yak, ‘I quench the fire ;’ murdér i yak, ‘ quench 
e fire.’ 

Musxer—pudiné ; Bor., pésca.—Both these terms are Slavonic, from 
the verb pushtdyu, ‘to send, to throw out, emittere’ I have spoken 
to many Gypsies about the word pisca, which they constantly avoid, 
as foreign to their idiom. P#sca is known only to the Bulgarians, 
who use it in common with the Russians. Mo pudind isi inglis, ‘my 
musket (gun) is English.’ 


Nall, FINGER-NAIL—ndi ; Bor., ungla.—Borrow’s word is from the 
Latin ungula,* ‘hoof, from the common unguis, ‘nail.’ The Spanish 
is uta. My own term is from the Sr. nakha, ‘nail.’ Borrow has iu 
his vocabulary another term, turra, ‘nail,’ unknown to me. 

Naxep—nangé.—This is easily referable to the Sr. nagna, ‘ naked.’ 

Name—nav ;+ Bor., nao.—There is hardly an Indo-European word that 
is so general in its occurrence. Compare Zend néman,f{ Pers. nam, 
Lat. nomen, Gr. bvoue, Goth. namu, Slav. nma, Bulg. ime. The final 
syllable of naéman has been changed into a simple v by the Gypsies 
of Turkey, whilst those of Spain have chan the whole syllable 
into o. This change of m into v we shall have occasion to observe 
in other words. chavéskoro nav, ‘the child’s name ;’ e pashéskoro 
név, ‘the pasha’s name.’ 

Navet—pol.—The usual term among the Hindus for ‘ navel’ is nabhi 
or nébhila. It has given birth to Pers. naf, Germ. nabel, Eng. navel. 
As to this Gypsy word, I am unable to give any satisfactory account 
of it, unless we suppose that the first syllable né has been thrown off 
by the Gypsies from the second term ndbhila. 

Near—bashé, pashé; Bor., sumpacel—Concerning the etymology of 
this term I can form no probable conjecture. Bashé to len, ‘ near the 
river; bashé téte, ‘near thee; kaléste bashé dulevésa (Gr. Sovietw) ? 
‘near whom workest thou? bashé to bahizé (Turk. baghche), ‘near the 
garden ;’ bashé mdnde, tuménde, lénde, ‘near us, you, them; bashdl, 
‘from near. Sumpacel, Borrow’s word, is a phrase common amon 
the Gypsies, formed of sun, imperative of sundva, ‘to hear,’ an 

_ bashdl. It is an order to ‘go and be attentive,’ lit. ‘hear from near,’ 
I have frequently heard it. Pott has fallen into the same error as 
Borrow, in considering it a simple term. Ja ta sun pashdl, ‘ zo and 
hear from near,’ 

* Armenian ungunk,—Tr. + “Nam,‘nom’” Vaillant, p. 180, 
Arm. anun.—Tr. 
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NeEepLe—See to sew. 

Necation—na, nandi, nasti, ma ; Br., nee ; Bor., na, nandi, nasti, ne— 
There are few words in all the range of the Gypsy language so clear 
and well defined as these terms. Va is the — a particle of nega- 
tion. Wa, in G colloquial usage, is employed princi with 
verbs: as na ny know na kaméva, ‘I do 4 
na isémas oté, ‘I was not here;’ na pakidva, ‘I do not believe;’ na 
dikliémles, ‘I did not see him; ndi, isi tindd, ‘no, it is thine.’ They 
never say nandi diklidmles, or nandi jandva. In the subjunctive, na 
is inserted between ¢e and the verb; as te na dikav, ‘that I may not 
see;’ te na jav, ‘that I may not go; te na khél, ‘that he may not 
eat.’ It is to be observed in adjectives: as naisvali, ‘invalid; nai- 
sukar, ‘not handsome ;’ namporemé, ‘sick.’ Nandi is properly used 
to express negation joined to the third person of the auxiliary verb 
isém, ‘I am,’ which is always understood: it means properly ‘it is 
not.’ It has evidently taken the place of the following nasti, which 
by the Gypsies is applied to other usages. Nandi is a reduplication 
of na, andi mindé, ‘it is not mine;’ nandi lachéd, ‘it is not ° 
nandi but phurd, ‘he is not very old;’ ta na kamniovél nandi Tachés, 
‘not to perspire is not well;’ nandé palvdl, ‘there is no wind; nandi 
khohaimpé, ‘it is not a lie.’ Nasti is evidently the Sr. ndsii, ‘it is 
not,’ from na and asti, the 3d pers. sing. of the verb as, ‘to be,’ Gr. 
tot, The Persian has a similar phrase, nist, composed of the neg. 
ne and est, ‘is.’ So also the Slav. niest, ‘non est,’ used in this form. 
Nasti is defined 4 Wilson ‘non-existence, not so, it is not.’ The 
Gypsies, however, have given this definition to nandi, and have re- 
served nasti to express impossibility or difficulty. Having lost all 
traces of its proper signification, it is now applied by them to all 
oe indistinctly, and to all numbers, whilst the similar phrase in 

ersian retains its — signification. Masti astarghidmles, ‘I could 
not seize him ;’ nasti kerdvales, ‘I cannot do it;’ amén nasti kerdsales, 
‘we cannot do it; nasti sovdva, ‘I cannot sleep; nasti pirdva, ‘I 
cannot walk’—and in a similar manner with all the persons and tenses 
of averb. It is never used except with verbs, and the inflection of 
the verb itself shows the person speaking. Ma is a particle which, 
like the Gr. uj, is always prefixed to the imperative. It is the Sr. md, 
a prohibitive and negative particle, chiefly prefixed to verbs in the 
imp. mood: as mé kuru, ‘do not do.’ With the Gypsies, though 
heard sometimes alone, as the modern Gr. «7, ‘don’t,’ it supposes a 
verb which by the speaker is not uttered. Ma ker téiya, ‘do thou not 
also ;’ ma déman arman, ‘do not curse me ;’ ma kush, ‘ do not revile; 
ma vrakér, ‘do not talk;’ maja, ‘do not go;’ ma dik, ‘do not look; 
ma sun, ‘do not hear;’ ma kha, ‘do not eat;’ ma le, ‘do not take’; 
ma pi, ‘do not drink.’ With the exception of this negative particle, 
there is a striking similarity between mine and Borrow’s terms. 

New—nevé ; Bor., nebo, nebel, ternoré.—With the exception of ternord, 
all these words are from the Sr. adj. nava, with which correspond the 
Gr. véoc, Lat. novus, Slav. nov’ie, ‘new, young,’ and many other similar 
words in the present spoken languages of Europe. Nebel of Borrow 
has been formed from the primitive Sr. in a way similar to the Lat. 
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novellus from novus. Ternord will be explained under youn man. 
Nevé ker, ‘new house ;’ nevé gav, ‘new village;’ nevé yismata, ‘new 
clothes.’ 

Nicut—rat, ratti, aratti ; Br., rakilo; Bor., rachi.—The Gr. »v&, Lat: 
nox, Slav. nosht, correspond with Sr. nakia, ‘night.’ These terms 
have left no traces in the Gypsy language, which has presérved the 
more usual Sr. rééri, ‘night.’ By the assimilation of r to ¢, so com- 
mon in modern languages, it has become rat, ‘night,’ and ratti, ‘in 
the night-time,’ Lat. nocte. Mr. Brown’s rakilo is the 3d pers. aor. 
passive, ‘it is getting dark.’ Ratti seems to be a remnant of a loca- 
tive case. This term is sometimes pronounced with an initial a, 
aratti, This initial a@ is less common here than among the Gypsies 
of Spain. Yek rat, ‘one night;’ yekpashardt, ‘midnight; saro rat, 
‘every night.’ 

No ons—kayék jené.—This term, extremely common among the Gyp- 
sies, is composed of two words, the relation of which to the Sanskrit 
is extremely evident. The latter word is never used alone. Kayék 
seems to be the Sr. ekdika, ‘singly, one by one,’ from eka, ‘one,’ 
repeated. Like the Gr. xavels, from xd» eis, ‘no one,’ so likewise this 
word among the Gypsies is at times affirmative, and at times negative. 
Negat.—kayék jend na janéla man, ‘no one knows me;’ nasti dulavé- 
na (Gr. dovdsio, ‘to work’) kayék jenéd, ‘no one can work.’ Affirm. 
—te kamniovél kayék jend lachés isi, ‘for one to perspire is a good 
thing” Kayék alone signifies ‘no one,’ Fr. aucun, personne: kayéke, 
‘to no one:’ kayéke manushe, ‘to no man,’ Gr. sig xavéva dy ; 


kapendv tike yek lav, ta na penésles kayéske, ‘1 will tell thee a word, 
but thou shouldst not tell it to any one.’ This term, in receiving the 
particle ke, is pronounced kayékske and kayékke ; the latter is the 
proper mode. Kayék is joined to other terms: as kayék far, ‘some- 
times, never ;’ po kayék far, ‘oftentimes.’ Jené is evidently the Sr. 
jana, ‘man,’ individually or collectively, ‘mankind,’ from the root 
jan, ‘to be born; a Pers. jins, Lat. genus, Gr. yévos, etc. I 
ex 


have never heard it u cept in connection with kayék. 
Nosteman—rdéi.—The peculiar circumstances in which the Gypsies are 
placed in these countries have made all foreign words of this category 
of little use to them. The common terms among them for persons 
ennobled, either by wealth, education, or political authority, are pure 
Turkish. Even the lowest order of the Greeks rarely use any but 
the Turkish terms, as agha, efendi, pasha, and the like. Evyerijc, sina- 
teldy, etc., are totally unknown to them. I once asked an illiterate 
Bulgarian, what ‘famous’ meant in their language. He gave me the 
word chorbadji, i. e. ‘the magistrate of a small rural district. The 
Gypsies, however, have retained this word rdi, referable to the Sr. 
rdjan, ‘a king, a monarch, a prince.’ It is applied ao to 
those persons of their clan who are set over them by the local Turk- 
ish authorities, as collectors of the capitation-tax and other duties 
due to the government. It is also given to the head men of their 
corporations. Those foreign to their tribe are called by their usual 
Turkish titles. This term is not known to all. The wife of the rai 
is called rani, Sr. rdjat, so common to this day for the wives of the 
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Rajas and other native rulers of Hindustan. Z rayéskoro chavé, ‘the 
child of the Rai ;’ dikava e rayés, ‘I see the nobleman.’ 

Nosse—nak ; Br., nak; Bor., nagui, pavi—The first three of these 

* words are derived from the Sr. nas, ‘ nose,’ ndsikd, ‘nostril. Some 
Gypsies use the word rutuni for ‘nose ;’ it is the Gr. dim, 
of ¢@Fwy, ‘nostril.’ To a great many of them nak is unknown. The 
pavi of Borrow is unknown to me. 

To nourisH—parvardva.—This is the verb of which the word parvardé, — 

ty above for Frat, is properly a participle. Perhaps a more plausi- 

le etymology than is there proposed for it may be found in the Sr. 

root bhri, ‘to bear, sustain, nourish,’ with the prefix pari or pra. 

Now—akand, okand ; Bor., ocana, acana.—This term, common and 
well known to all the Gypsies, both in Spain and Turkey, I compare 
with the Sr. akshna, ‘time;’ the Sr. ksh being constantly changed by 
the Gypsies to &, There is another cognate Sr. term, kshana, ‘a 
moment.’ By the prefixion of an a, as in avdivés, ‘this day, to-day, 
the word would signify ‘this moment,’ resembling the Gr. t’wga, ‘this 
hour, now.’ 

NumBErs.— 

oxe—yek ; Br., yak ; Bor., icque, iesque, ies—From the Sr, eka, ‘one,’ 
The Pers. has the same form, in yek, ‘one.’ In the Greek, the word 
eka is to be found in éx&regos, a comparative form of eka, Sr. ekatara 
—fxaatos, 

two—dii ;* Br.,duy ; Bor., dui.—From Sr. dvi, ‘two,’ with which cor- 
respond the synonymous arithmetical terms of Europe, as Pers. du, 
Gr. déw, Lat. duo. 

rares—tri, trin; Br. triu ; Bor., trin—From the Sr. tri, ‘three.’ Trin 
is the Sr. neuter trini. Both these terms are used. The Pali has 
tinni, ‘three’ (Essai sur le Pali, p. 92). 

rour—ishtar ; Br., ushtar ; Bor., estar.—The Sr. chatur is here changed 
more than the preceding terms. 

rive—panch ; Br. pandji; Bor. panche.—Sr. pancha, ‘five.’ This 
Gypsy word is nearer the original than the corresponding term of any 
other language, and in Spain and Turkey it a been preserved 
almost unchanged. 

six—shov; Br., sho; Bor., job—Sr. shash, ‘six.’ The Greek has laid 
aside “4 initial sh, the Latin has preserved it: #5, sex, ‘six.’ Slav. 
shesht. 

srven—eftd ; Br., efta; Bor., efta.—From the Sr. sapta, ‘seven.’ Here 
also the Greek has laid aside the initial s of the Sr. At first sight 
one would think this word to be our éaré, commonly pronounced 
égta. So too the Persian heft. The efté of the Gypsies presents the 
natural change of p into f, to euphonize with ¢, a change daily heard 
among us, as vulgar rather than classical, but regular among the Per- 
sians. The ancient Greeks made a similar change, saying &douos, 
iBdourxovta, instead of étouos, éntoujxovta (Bopp). Compare Zend 
haptan, ‘seven,’ changing the initial s to h, whence the Pers. heft, as 
above. 


* “ Dui, ‘deux’” Vaillant, p. 379. 
+ The Armenian has vets, and, in combination, vesh : as veshdasan, ‘sixteen.’ —Tr. 
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ricat—ohté ; Br., ohié ; Bor., ostor, ottolojo.—Sr. ashta, ‘eight.’ Com- 
pare Zend ashtan, Pers. hesht, Gr. 6x1, Lat. octo, Germ. acht. 

sise—iniya ; Br., iniya; Bor., etia.—Sr. nava, ‘nine.’ In Greek we 
have prefixed the vowel e for the sake of euphony, and the Gypsies i. 

rex—desh ; Br., desh ; Bor., deque.—Sr. daga. The Gypsies of Turkey 
have preserved the original word better than those of Spain, who 
approach nearer the languages of Europe; Gr. déxa, Lat. decem,* 
Slav. desyat. 

rieven—desh-i-yek ; Bor., esden-y-yesque. 

; Bor., esden-y-duis. 

; Bor., esden-y-trin. 

rourtren—desh-i-ishtar ; Bor., esden-y-ostar. 

rirreen—desh-i-panch ; Bor., esden-y-panche, 

; Bor., esden-y-jobe. 

seventeen—desh-i-efta ; Bor., esden-y-estar. 

ricuteen—desh-i-ohté ; Bor., esden-y-ostor. 

; Bor., esden-y-esite. 
Mr. Brown has omitted the above numbers. 

rwesty—bish ; Br., bish ; Bor., bis —The form of this number, from the 
Sr. vingati, resembles the Pers. dist, which preserves the final conso- 
nant 

tartr—tranda ; Br., otrenta; Bor., trianda, 

rortr—saranda ; Br., saranda; Bor., estardi. 

rietyr—peninda ; Br., paninda ; Bor., pancherdi. 

sixrr—shovardéri ; Br., showur ; Bor., joberdi. 

seventr—eflavardéri ; Br., eftawardesh ; Bor., esterdi. 

ucuty—ohtovardéri ; Br., ohtowardesh ; Bor., ostordi. 

nxetr—iniyavardéri ; Br., iniyavardesh ; Bor., esnerdi. 
In Mr. Brown’s term for ‘sixty,’ showar, the final desh has been 
omitted by mistake. 

The first three terms of Mr. Brown and myself, and the first of 
Borrow, are the common forms of our Modern Greek numbers, used 
by the common people,t which the Gypsies in passing through or 
residing here have adopted, while they have rejected the others. The 
remainder are formed ly from the numerals with the addition 
of desh, ‘ten.’ In my glossary the sh of desh is changed into ri; in 
Borrow’s the final desh is changed into di, 

nunprep—shil, shel ; Br., shevel ; Bor., gres—The first two are related 
to the Sr. gata, ‘hundred ;’ the origin of gres is unknown to me. 

Two HUNDRED—du shél. 

THREE HUNDRED—+tri shél. 

taousanp—milia ; Bor., milan.—From the Lat. mille. This is foreign to 
the Sr. sahasra, ‘ thousand.’} 

I have not given the Sr. numerals, as the reader can easily obtain 
them from the ordinary Sr. grammars. 


t+ For those unacquainted with the Modern Greek, it may well to say that 
these numerals have been modified as follows: tpuaxovra we call tpiavra; teooa- 
paxovta, capayra; nevrnxovra, nevnvta; etc. 

¢ Armenian hasar or , of Sr. origin —Tr. 
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The Gypsy numerals, when joined to nouns in the accusative case, 
receive a final e; deshé grastén terdva, ‘1 have ten horses;’ shelé 
bakré teréla, ‘a hundred sheep he has (owns).’ 

Nut—-akhér, akér.— 

Nut-tree—akhorin, akorin.—The Pers. kerdu has relation with the Gr. 
xdgvov and xagidiov, ‘a nut.’ The Sr. term to which it may most 
probably be referred is akota, ‘the betel-nut-tree’ (Areca faufel, or 
eatechu). It is here used for the fruit of the great walnut tree 
(Corylus avellana), so common in every part of Turkey. 


O.v—phur6d, phurt, purd, furé ; Br., pooree; Bor., puré.—This is 

ure Sr. word, pura, ‘former, more ancient.’ By the addition of pe 

is formed puripé, ‘old age.” O phuré kaméla ta dikéna to phuripé, 

‘the old man desires that they should see (i. e. ‘nurse’) him in his 
old age.’ Fem. puri: i romni léskeri isi puri, ‘his wife is old.’ 

Op, ANCIENT—purand.—From the Sr. adj. purdna, ‘old, ancient,’ 
Among the Gypsies it has also the signification of ‘old in age,’ like 
the preceding purt. It is frequently to be heard, and is often inter- 
changed with the preceding term. 

To grow oLp—phuriovdva.—A compound verb, from phurd, ‘old, and 
avava : lit. ‘to become old;’ Gr. yygtaxw, Lat. senesco. Te phuridla 
te dikénales e chavé, ‘ when he becomes old, the children should nurse 
(lit. ‘see’) him.’ 

Opposire—mamti.—A compound word, from the poss. pronoun ma, 
mo, ‘my,’ and mdi, ‘mouth.’ Similar expressions are common in 
many languages: compare Pers. ru-be-ru, ‘ opposite,’ lit. ‘ face to face; 
Fr. en face ; It. in faccia. Kon isi mami maénde? ‘who is opposite 
me?’ to gdv, ‘opposite the village.’ Mamuydl, ‘from the 
opposite side,’ is formed like other similar adverbs, by the addition 
of al: mamuydl avdva, ‘1 come from the opposite side ;’ peliém ma- 
muyAal, ‘I fell on my face.’ 

Ox1tox—puréim.—A very common word among all the Gypsies: plur. 

rumd. 

eianoanel ; Bor., aver, avél.—This term can be referred to the Sr. 
apara, ‘other’ The p has been changed to v, and the semivowel 
prefixed to the initial a, as in many other Gypsy words. Ma ker tiya 
yavréske, ‘do not thou also to others:’ yavréske, a clipped form of 
yaveréske ; e yavréskero romni, ‘and the other’s wife; te pends améya 
e yavréske t’ avéna, ‘that we also may communicate (lit. ‘ say’) it to 
others, in order that they may come;’ dtklidm e yavrés, ‘I saw the 
other (one).’ 

Ovexr—bov.—This term is applied to the furnace, to lime-kilns, and to 
the oven for baking bread. Its origin is not clear.  bovéskero na 
pekéla mo manré, ‘the baker does not bake my bread ;’ e bovéskero na 
délaman manré, ‘the baker does not give me bread.’ 

Over the water—perdal, predaél.—This is used precisely as the Greeks 
use éga and 2égav, ‘in another place, between which and the speaker 
there is a sheet of water.” Perddl is in the ablative form of adverbs. 
It is not solely confined to this signification. Jéva perdal, ‘I go on 
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the other side.’ It supposes another term perd, which may be refer- 
red to the Sr. paradega, ‘a foreign country,’ from which has been 
elegantly formed the Gr. 2agédevo0;, Pers. ferdus, and all the cognate 
terms of the European languages. Perddl tan, ‘a place on the far- 
ther side.’ 

Ovr—avri ; Bor., abri—Probably derived from the Sr. bahis and bahir, 
‘out, outside.” By transposition of letters it becomes avri. Dikdva 
avri pragmata (gdyuata), ‘I see strange things;’ avridl, ‘from the 
outside, out of:’ avridl to ker nastétar, ‘after they departed out of 
the house ;’ avrutnd, ‘a foreigner,’ Gr. wregexds : avrutnd manish, 
‘a foreigner, a stranger, a man not of the Gypsy race.’ 

Ox—gurév, guri; Br., ghuree ; Bor., gorbi.— 

Cow—guruvni, gurumnt ; Br. gkurumnee—The Sr. go or géu signifies 
‘the ox kind in general ;’ this is preserved in the Gr. 74<ax(r03), Lat. 
lac, lactis, anciently denoting ‘the milk of the cow.’ We have also in 
Sanskrit gaura, gauri, signifying ‘a buffalo.’ This Gypsy term has 
suffered alterations for which it is difficult now to account. The femi- 
nine is pronounced as I have written it. It is regularly formed, by 
the addition of ni, the common termination of feminine nouns. Ka- 
puchdv léstar te kaméla te kinél gurumni, ‘1 shall ask him if he wishes 
to buy a cow;’ ¢ gurumni isi mindi, ‘the cow is mine;’ parvardi 
gurumni, ‘fat cow.’ 


P. 


Pais—duk ;* Bor., duquipen, duga, dua,.— 

To be in or Nag Pi, terms are from the Sr. duhkha, ‘ pain, 
sorrow, affliction.’ The first term given by Borrow is formed by the 
addition to the noun of the suffix pen: he defines it ‘grief’ Duk 
terdva, ‘I have pain; dukélaman, ‘it pains me ;’ dukéna lékari chu- 
chia, ‘her breasts pain.’ This verb at times means ‘to be in love :’ 
hence dukhaipé, ‘love;’ dukhani, ‘a mistress;’ dukéla m’oghi, ‘my 
heart loves ;’ duk e devlés te oghésa, ‘love God with thy heart.’ 

To paint—makdava.—Possibly from the Sr. maksh, ‘to fill, to mix, to 
combine.’ This term is applied by the Gypsies to the painting of 
houses, the smearing of women’s faces with rouge or other colors—a 
practice extremely common among the young women—the painting 
of the eyebrows and eyelashes with black, and the like. Makavdo, 
part., ‘painted, besmeared :’ mo ker isi makavdé, ‘my house is painted ; 
makavdé povd, ‘ painted eyebrows ;’ bimakavdé, ‘ not painted. 

PantaLoon—dimi, dimish: plur. dimnia and dimia.—Dimia isi buglé, 
‘the pantaloons are large ;’ dimialé, ‘ wearing pantaloons, braccatus ;’ 
bidimnialé, ‘ without pantaloons.’ 

Parer—tir, lil; Bor. li—The Sr. likh means generally ‘to write, to 
draw ;’ likha, ‘one who writes,’ or ‘ what is written,’ and hence, ‘ what 

is written upon,’ as paper, iron or stone tablets, etc. The Gypsies of 


* Armenian dukhrootiane, root dukhr. The Armenian language loves to increase 
the guttural sound, and often — h, and even k, into the strongly aspirated 
singular, 


ttural kh; and, what is more it generally changes the liquid / of foreign 
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Turkey have corrupted the word by adding an r, and changing it at 
times to 7. In Spain they have cut off the final syllable, or, more 
properly, it is changed to an ¢, and blended with the foregoing one: 
compare Sr. mukha, Gypsy mui. Compare Slav. list, ‘leaf, page’ 

This term is also used in the sense of ‘epistle :’ pichardva lil, ‘1 send 

a letter.’ 

Partyer—amdl.—A Persian word, hemal, ‘companion,’ Mod. Greek 
aivrgogo;, Though used as ‘companion’ is in English, it is more gen- 
erally applied to those who work together, as partners in business, 
Tovghidm man amdl, ‘I have taken a partner.’ 

To pass—nakdva.—Evidently related to the Sr. naksh, ‘to approach, to 
arrive at.’ 

Passover—patranki ; Bor., pachandra, ciria.—This is undoubtedly a 
corruption of the Gr. or aagyaMa, ‘Easter.’ The word cannot 
be Bulgarian, as this people have retained unchanged the Gr. term 
paskha. The second word given by Borrow, ciria, may have origin- 
ated from the Greek xégeos or xvgeaxi, ‘Sunday,’ ‘the Lord’s day’ 
The Greeks very frequently call Easter 4auzge, ‘ glorious, resplendent.’ 

PEear—ambrol.— 

Prear-tTREE—ambrolin.—This is a Persian word, from emrud, and enbrut, 
‘a pear,’ from which comes the Turkish armud, ‘a pear.’ Names of 
trees terminate in in. The reader will see a few other examples in 
this Vocabulary. 

Persprration—kamlioipé, kamnioipé—This appears to me to be of 
pure Sr. origin. I have noted both forms of the word, since they 
are equally common. A’amilidm, ‘1 have perspired,’ supposes a 
present kamdva, which, however, I have never heard: for it is used 
kamlé isom, ‘I am perspiring,’ from kamlo, ‘ perspiring, in perspira- 
tion, and kamniovdva, kamliovdva, from the same and avdva. 

PiastreE—astalé.—We have met with another word in the Vocabulary, 
lové, ‘money,’ in use among the Gypsies. This is frequently used for 
‘piastres’ in the plural, as is the Turk. ghrush in the singular. I 
know of no clue to the etymology of the term, unless it can be refer- 
red to Pers. astar, ‘pondus quoddam indefinitum et varians, quum 
hic decem, illic sex drachmarum cum semisse ponderi aequet. Voxe 
Gr. orari corrupta esse videtur’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It does not 
resemble any of the terms used by the natives here. Plur. aséalé: 
keté astalé terésa te désman, ‘how many piastres hast thou to give me’ 
(i. e. ‘owest thou’)? yek astaldé, ‘one piastre;’ eftd astalé, ‘seven 

piastres.’ 

To prerce—chinkerdva, chingherdva.—This word signifies ‘to perforate, 
to cut through, to pierce with a sharp sword.’ It is a compound 
verb, made up of chin and kerdéva, ‘to do.’ Chin I refer to Sr. chhid, 
‘to divide, to cut, to split.’ Aor. chingherghidm, ‘I have pierced, I 
have wounded.’ 

Pir—giwa, khar.—The first of these terms can be referred to the Sr. 

gupti, from gup, ‘to hide,’ meaning ‘hiding, a hole in the ground, a 

cavern.’ - As to the other word, khar, I leave to others to say whether 

it can be referred to khan, ‘to dig,’ a verb which has given sund 
words to the present Gypsy language (see weit). Bashé to bahiz 

(Turk. baghché, ‘ garden’) ist yek khar, ‘near the garden is a pit.’ 
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Piry—bezéh.—This is a Persian word, beze, ‘crimen, peccatum, injuria, 
violentia’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is used by the Gypsies as the 
Greeks use their xglua, ‘ pity, commiseration.’ Bezéh chorénghe, ‘ pity 
to the poor;’ Gr. xgiua eis tods mtwyods: i.e. ‘the poor are to be 
pitied.’ The plural, bezéha, is very rarely to be heard. 

Piace—tan.—From the root sthd, ‘to stand,’ Gr. forjus, Lat. sto, sisto, 
comes the noun s‘hdna, which is so frequent in the Persian language, 
as stan: compare gulistan, ‘a place of roses;’ hindistan, ‘the place 
of the Hindus,’ ete. It is*natural that a term so common in so many 
languages should have left traces of its existence in the Gypsy lan- 
guage. Among the Gypsies it has precisely the same signification as 
among the Hindus. Kamajdv me tanéste, ‘I shall go to my (native) 
place ;’ so penéna to tan? ‘what do they call thy place?’ In this 
sense fan is more generally used than gav, ‘village. Peryulikanéd 
tan, ‘a foreign place (land).’ 

Piate—charé.—lI refer this term to charu, from the root char, ‘to eat,’ 
signifying ‘an oblation of rice, barley, and pulse, boiled with butter 
and milk for presentation to the gods or manes; and the vessel in 
which such an oblation is prepared.’ The word charé is now used 
for plates of wood, metal, or clay, in which the — eat, but more 
commonly an ordinary plate of red clay, in which poor people take 
their food. Plur. charé: aklé tanéste keréna charé, ‘in that place 
make plates;’ khor charé, ‘deep plates; charéskoro, ‘a plate- 
maker. 


To pLay (on instruments of music)—elava, ghelava.—This I refer to 
the Sr. kal, ‘to sound, to throw or cast:’ kalaté, from this root, is 
‘melody, music.’ The consonant & is often changed to gh. 

PLum—kildv.— 

Pium-trEE—kilavin.—The origin of these terms is to me unknown. 
Plur. kilavd, plums.” 

PoMEGRANATE-TREE—daravin ; Bor., meligrana.—This word a to 
be connected with the Sr. dérava, ‘ wooden, made of wood,’ fat. lig- 
neus, from the word déru, ‘wood, timber. Borrow’s meligrana is 
connected with the Ital. melagranata and the Spanish granada. 

Poor—choré.—Connected with the Sr. chivara, ‘the tattered dress of a 
Bauddha mendicant, or of any mendicant.’ Bopp defines it “ vestis 
pannosa.” It may be connected also with another Sr. term, chira, ‘a 
rag, an old and torn cloth.’ So kamakerén e choré? ‘what will the 
poor do? choripé, ‘poverty :’ but chitdva choripé, ‘I suffer (lit. ‘I 
draw’) much poverty; me choridkeri, ‘of me the poor (woman).’ 
The word is applied to a poor man and to professional beggars by 
the Gypsies here in Turkey. Fem. chori; dim. chorord, ‘a beggar 
boy.’ Choré I have heard used for ‘an orphan.’ 

To praisse—ashardva.—This transitive verb I refer to the Sr. root arch, 
‘to worship, to honor or treat with respect, to praise.’ Pass. ashard- 
vaman, ‘I praise myself,’ éraevoduae ; asharghiémman, ‘1 have praised 
myself;’ so asharéstut, ‘why dost thou boast’ (lit. ‘praise thyself’)? 
ashardé, ‘ praised :* ashardé isém, ‘I am praised.’ 
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Precnant—kamni ; Br., kamnee; Bor., cambri.—Reclated to the Sr, 
garbhini, ‘a pregnant woman,’ from garbha, ‘an embryo, a child,’ 
Teréla chavén? na, isi kamni, has she children? no, she is pregnant, 

Prizst—rashdi ; Bor., erojay, arajay—Borrow defines these terms 
“friar, frayle” (Span.). By the Gypsies of Turkey the name is given 
to the ordinary priests.in the churches, and is an equivalent of the 
nannag of their coreligioniets the Greeks. They often also apply the 
term to the diddoxahos of the Greeks, following in this respect the 
usages of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, among whom, till a 
few years ago, the priest was always the teacher (d:déoxahos) of the 
village, and was called indiscriminately by the inhabitants both 
“priest” and “teacher,” wannds and dWéoxalos, I am not aware 
of any word among the Gypsies for the order of monks as distinct 
from this denomination of rashdi. Rashani, ‘the wife of the rashdi’ 
As priests are frequently married in the villages, the term of course 
is given to the priest’s wife; Gr. aanzadia, 

No Sanskrit term can have given origin to this word but rishi, ‘a 
saint, a sanctified personage,’ and I accept it, on account of the simi- 
larity of sound, and of the idea of sanctity attached to the term both 
by Hindus and Gypsies. 

Prop—pikalé.—-A long stick, used in seme | pack-horses ; it supports 
the weight of one side before the other is loaded. 

PUDENDUM VIRILE—kar.—I know of no satisfactory derivation of 
this term, which however appears to me of Hindu origin. 

PUDENDUM MULIEBRE—minch.—This term does not appear con- 
nected with the Sr. madana. It appears to be related to terms such 
as mingo, dulyo, ulyrvue; this latter often implying carnal connection. 
Compare Sr. migr, ‘to mix, to mingle,’ mih, ‘to sprinkle, effundere, 
praesertim mingere,’ It is proper here to remark that in all languages 
such terms have usually been difficult of derivation, owing to the 
indelicacy of the subject, and because they have been altered and dis- 
torted according to the unchecked inclination of the most vulgar of 


the people. 
Q. 


Quick, quickty—sigé ; Bor., singo,*—This term may be referred to the 
Sr. sanga, ‘meeting, encountering, joining, uniting,’ if it does not 
rather come from gighra, ‘swift, qnick” It is used at times for 
‘often.’ Dikésales sigé, ‘dost thou see him often? sigé ker, ‘a 
quick ass;’ sigé sigd, ‘very quickly.’ 

R, 


It natrs—déla,—This term is the 3d pers. sing. of the pres. tense. It is 
difficult to find a Gypsy who can give the first person of the verb. 
According to the formation of the Gypsy verb, which I shall explain 
in Section V, déla is the 3d pers, sing. pres., désa, 2d pers., ddva, Ist 
pers., ‘I rain.” Dédva I refer to the Sr. und or ud, ‘to wet, to moisten, 
to be or become wet.’ From this verb comes uda, ‘ water ;’ compare 


#* “ Sigo,‘vite’” Vaillant, p. 357. 
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the Gr. 8d0¢, dda, and Slav. voda, ‘water.’ The Latin unda has pre- 

served the n of the root. The Gypsies have cut off the initial sylla- 

ble of the Sr. root. Kaméva te del, ‘I wish it would rain;’ but déla 
avdivés, ‘it rains much today.’ 

Rain—Orishindé, burshin; Bor., brijindel—Comp. Sr. prish, ‘ to sprinkle, 
to pour out water ;’ also vrish, ‘to sprinkle, to pour out, to rain.’ In 
the Gypsy, 5 has taken the place of the Sr. initial. Borrow explains 
brijindel by the Sr. purana (phrana), which, though meaning some- 
times ‘rain,’ is oe used for ‘perfection, a work well wrought 
out,’ ete. But bri ind, ‘much rain.’ Burshin is less frequently 
used. 

Raistin—portk, porikin.—The same confusion exists among the Gyp- 
sies as to the signification of this word as among the Greeks, from 
whom undoubtedly the Gypsies have borrowed it. ' O7dga, in ancient 
Greek, designated .that time of the year in which fruit ripened, from 
July to November; ‘autumnal’ and ‘matured ;’ dmwgexdy 
sn ‘nogexdy we now call the fruits themselves, applying the term 
particularly to esculent fruits growing on trees, and these trees, for- 
merly called xégasua, we now call Evdoxagala, in order to distin- 
guish them from trees giving no fruit. ITwgexdy is a very vague term, 
and the Gypsies very rarely can agree to what fruit or particular tree 
the word porikin should be applied. I have heard it applied to 
plums, to plum-trees themselves, and very often to raisins and figs. 
Porikin is similar in formation to kilavin, ‘ plum-tree,’ and ambrolin, 
‘ pear-tree.’ 

; Bor., lolo, lole——Compare Sr. lohita, ‘red, reddish, blood.’ 
The Gypsies have preserved the first syllable, which they have 
doubled. Borrow defines the word in his vocabulary ‘tomato,’ the 
well known vegetable called by us toudéra, The rejection of whole 
syllables is common in many languages. 

To rEJo1cE—loshdniovdva.—A wi the middle voice, composed of 
loshané, ‘rejoicing,’ zorgouevos, and avdva, It is a very common verb 
among the Gypsies. I refer it to Sr. lush, ‘to adorn, to decorate.’ 
saint verb I have never heard excepting in the middle form. Losha- 
nor ‘io 

To saan atiteretie I refer to the Sr. root ach, ‘to go to or towards, 
to worship.’ Ach devlésa, ‘rest thou with God,’ addressed to persons 
departing; achardé isi, ‘he has remained.’ 

To revite—kushava.—This may be connected with the Sr. kuga, 
‘wicked, depraved, mad, inebriate,’* resembling the Gr. xaxdc, which 
has given origin to xaxi{w, ‘to revile one as a bad man.’ Ma kush, 
‘do not revile.’ 

Ricx—baravalé.—This may be referred to Sr. prabala, ‘strong, power- 
ful.’ Ist kilavdé, ta but baravalé, ‘he is fat, and very rich.’ 

To rmIcULE—prasdva.—This is a compound term, composed of the 

rep. pra and has, which we have defined: see to Laue. It is rare 
in the Gypsy language to meet with verbs united to prepositions. 

Even in modern Greek there has always been a tendency among the 


* Armenian kesh, ‘bad, wicked.’—Ta. 
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more uncultivated of the people to strike off all those prepositions 
which vary the primary signification of the verb, The same remark 
is also applicable to the Bulgarians, as regards their mother Slavonic, 

Rive, angustri.—The form is Persian, though it 
has been borrowed from the Sr. anguri or anguli, ‘a finger, a toe; 
angushta, ‘the thumb:’ Pers. engiusht, ‘finger ;’ engiushter and engi- 
ushteri, ‘ finger-ring.’ 

Riee—muland.— 

To RIPEN, to become doubtful etymology, 

River—len ; Bor., len.*—This is one of many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation, at first sight, is not so a as that of many others. But 
it may plausibly be referred to the Sr. root /é or ri, ‘to dissolve, to 
flow.’ Bashé to len, ‘near the river ;’ sigé len, ‘a swift river.’ 

Roav—drom ; Bor., dron, drun—Some light may be thrown on the 
derivation of this word by the Gr. dgéum; dgduos, ‘a road.’ This Gr, 
term has its origin from the Sr. dram, ‘to go, to move;’ and probably 
the same Sr. root has given origin to these Gypsy words, Buglé 
drom, ‘a wide road.’ 

Rop—rubli.— Applied to represent the common Gr. dim. of 
@4800s, ‘a rod,’ and denoting something larger and stouter than the 
ran, ‘switch, cane.’ Of its origin I know nothing. 

Roor—korin.—A Bulgarian word, very common among the Gypsies: 
Bulg. kéren, ‘root; Slav. kéren’, ‘root.’  rukéskero korini, ‘the root 
of the tree.’ This term is by some Gypsies used for the ‘ bark,’ cor- 
responding to the Slav. kord, ‘ bark;’ Gr. pdosds, 

Rore—shelé.—Compare Sr. gulla, ‘a cord, a rope, a string,’ and its 
cognate gulva, of the same signification. 

Russ1an—moskovis.—The ordinary term used by the Turks, moskov, ‘a 
Russian ;’ Gr. uéoxoSos, The Greeks also often call them gaagovs, 


Sacx—kisi.—Probably the Turkish kiesé, ‘sack, bag.’ 

SappLe—zen.—A Persian word, zen, ‘a saddle,’ often written zen-i-asp, 
‘saddle of the horse.’ This term, as used by the Gypsies, is eyed 
‘a saddle upon which a person can ride;’ for ‘a pack-saddle,’ they 
have adopted the Turkish semer, as have the Greeks, eaudge. Chor- 
ghid tumaré kheréskoro i zén, ‘they have stolen your ass’s saddle.’ 

Satt—lon ; Bor., lon—These two identical words I refer to the Sr. 
lavana, ‘salt, mineral and marine.’ Hence, as with us, it signifies 
‘salted, well seasoned or flavored, any fluid containing salt.’ 

To satt—londardva.—From the above lon. It is a transitive verb. 
Londarghiém, ‘1 have salted.’ 

To be satep—chaliovéva.—A compound verb, formed of chal and 
avéva, Chal appears to me to be the verb char, ‘to go, to graze,’ 
which I have had occasion to explain in speaking of to craze. As 
char by the Gypsies is used for ‘grass,’ and for ‘the grazing of ani- 
mals,’ it came very naturally to correspond, in course of time, to the 
yoorezm and yootalyw of the Greeks. United to the usual avdva, like 


* Lom, ‘ruisseau.”” Vaillant, p.'364. 
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most of the middle verbs of the Gypsy idiom, it has become chario- 
véva, and, by the commutation of the liquids, chaliovdva. These 
words literally mean ‘I have grazed.’ Ya khava khandi chaliovéva, 
‘and though i eat little, I am sated ;’ chaliovéla, ‘he is satiated, 

To sar—bendva, pendva ; Bor., penar.—There are two Sr. verbal roots 
to which this verb may be referred: bhan, ‘to say, to speak,’ and pan, 
‘to praise:’ the former of them is much the more likely to be the origi- 
nal of the Gypsy term. . The 3d pers. of the present, benéna, is used 
frequently as an impersonal: ‘it is said, they say ;’ Gr. A¢your, Aéyeras, 
Benéna ki o takdr kamulé, ‘they say that the king has died; so 
kamésa te penés mdnghe? ‘what dost thou wish to say to me? na 
penéna chachipés, ‘they do not speak the truth ;’ na penghidmles, ‘1 
did not say it;’ ma pén, ‘do not say’ (i. e. ‘speak’); penghidm yav- 
réske ? avén, ‘I told the others to come.’ This term is generally 
pronounced bendva, very pendva, 

To scratcu—khanjovava, k iovava.—This verb can be referred to 

- the Sr. kandé, ‘itching, scratching.’ It is in the middle voice, and 
means ‘I scratch myself.’ The neuter is khanjdva, ‘I scratch.’ By 
some Gypsies the word is pronounced khandiovéva, approaching 
nearer to the Sr. form. The change of & into kh is common. 

Scrtue—farkia.—This term appears to belong to the Wallachians, 
from whom the Gypsies have borrowed it. As the language spoken 
in Wallachia and Moldavia is a corrupted Latin, springing from the 
language of the Roman legions settled in those parts by the Roman 
emperors, falz, ‘a sickle,’ may have given origin to this term, with 
commutation of the liquids. Compare also Pers. evrak, ‘ falx foenaria.’ 
The Latin origin appears to me the more probable. Some Gypsies, 
instead of this word, use kosa, the Bulgarian word for ‘scythe.’ | 

Szea—derydv, mara ; Br., darév ; Bor., loria.—This is a Persian term, 
derya and deryab, very usual also among the Turks. It signifies ‘a 
sea,’ and at times ‘a river,’ or ‘any great collection of water. By 
the change of d into / has been formed Borrow’s word. My second 
term, mara, I have repeatedly heard from Moslem Gypsies. It is the 
Sr. véri, ‘ water,’ Slav. mdre, Lat. mare. Though derya is usual among 
the Turks, it is never to be heard except in a high flown style, very 
rarely in conversation; and certainly it can never have come to the 
ears of the rude Gypsy, who hears only the usual term of the people, 
deniz, ‘sea.’ Mara may have been learned from the Slavonic uations, 
and the Bulgarians particularly, who still make use of it: mére, ‘sea.’ 

SecretLy—chorydl.—Formed from chor, ‘a thief, a robber,’ and in the 
ablative form, like many other adverbs. Secresy and robbery are 
always intimately united: compare xeyivoos, Mod. Gr. 
xlepréra, ‘secretly ;’ Fr. furtivement. Chorydl diniémles, ‘1 strack 
him secretly.’ 

To sre—dikava, dikhdva ; Bor., dicar, diar.—I know of no Sr. verb to 
which this term may be so reasonably referred as to dri¢, ‘to see, to 
behold,’ Gr. dégxouas, We have had occasion to notice in many in- 
stances the omission of an r, and the conversion of the Sr. sibilant ¢ 
into the guttural k. The second form of Borrow, diar, resembles the 
pronunciation of many Turkish Gypsies, who give the word as though 
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written dikhava, and dihdva, didva. In fact, the aspirate h is so gentle 

as to be scarcely heard. This pronunciation of the guttural &, or 

rather its mutation into a soft aspirate, cannot be attributed to any 
local usage of the Gypsies, acquired from the natives, as it is preva- 

lent only in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, in the west of Asia Mi- 

nor. Dikinile, ‘he appeared ;’ dikidla, ‘it appears; dui manushé 
diklidm, ‘two men I saw te na dikdv, ‘that I may not see ;’ dikliém- 
la yek divés, ‘1 saw her one day; dikdva léskere chavén, ‘I see his 
children.’ 

To seLt—see to Buy. 

Serrent—sapp.—The Sr. sarpa, ‘a snake, a serpent,’ from the root srip, 
‘to glide, to creep.”* The Gypsies have assimilated the r to the fol- 
lowing p, as in many other like cases (see Section IV). The term is 
extremely common in all the cognate dialects of the Sr.: compare 
Lat. serpens, It. serpe, Fr. serpent, Gr. gays and égnw, by the aspiration 
of the initial s, so common among the Greeks. “Ogss is probably 
(Boye) from Sr. ahi, ‘a snake,’ by the commutation of the aspirates 

opp). 

To 

Nerepie—sév ; Bor., jutia.—Both these terms have a common origin, 
from the Sr. root syd, siv, ‘to sew,’ Lat. swere, Slav. shiyu., Compare 
also Sr. stichi, ‘ needle,’ from a cognate root sich, ‘to sew.’ 

To sHave—muntéva ; Bor., palabear.—The origin of this word is very 
clear; it comes from the Sr. root mund, ‘to grind, to cut the hair, to 
shave.’ Its derivatives have all a similar meaning: as mundaka, ‘a 
barber ;’ mundana, ‘the act of shaving.’ Borrow’s term, palabear, is 
derived from palyula in his vocabulary. This is the Sr. palyul, ‘to 
eat, to purify.” But the word appears to me of Spanish origin. 

Sueer—bakré, bakriché ; bakroo; Bor., bracuni, bacria—I have 
placed here Borrow’s second term, although he defines it ‘a goat:’ it 
appears to be a word of the same origin. The Hindus call the goat 
bukka. Compare also Germ. bock, Eng. buck, Fr. bouc. Bakri, ‘ewe,’ 
bakriché, ‘lamb,’ dim. form, instead of bakroré. Allé bakré, ‘sheep 
have come ;’ teréla shelé bakré, ‘ he has (owns) a hundred sheep.’ 

Surp—teré ; Br., ghamee ; Bor., bero, berdo.— Beré seems to be naturally 
related to the root bhri, ‘to uphold, to support, to cherish.’ Borrow’s 
berdé I refer to another cognate word, bhartri, ‘a supporter, a holder’ 
This derivation is corroborated by vordén or bordén, ‘a carriage,’ which 
is referable to the same word. Mr. Brown’s ghamee is the Turk. 
gemt, ‘a vessel, a ship.’ Beréskoro, ‘a seaman,’ vairys, Turk. gemichi. 

Snor—triék.—I have nothing satisfactory to propose for the derivation 
of this singular term, which does not ed, + any of the words usu- 
ally applied by the people of these countries to shoes. The Mod. Gr. 
aanobttea is from the Pers. papush and pabuj, ‘shoes;’ tlagoizia is 
from the Turk. charuk, ‘shoes formed of a piece of thick leather, 
fastened to the foot by strong thongs of the same material,’ worn by 
farmers and shepherds. Plur. triaké and triakhd : lakoro pral keréla 
triakhd, ‘her brother makes shoes.’ 


* Armenian zeral, ‘to creep.’—Tr. 
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Suoor (of a vine)—vicha.—This is a Bulgarian word, coming from Slav. 
vich’, ‘a twig, aswitch.’ It is not a very common word. ‘The Greeks 
also say Birla, but more grew | Bégyas, from the Italian verga, Lat. 
virga. E manukléri vicha, ‘the shoot of the stump.’ 

SuoutpeR—viko, piké.—Of origin unknown to me. 

To saut—band4éva.—This is the well known Sr. root bandh, ‘to bind, 
to tie,’ which corresponds with many terms in the cognate languages : 
Pers. bend, ‘a bond,’ bend kerden, ‘to bind ;’ Germ. binden, band ; Fr. 
bande ; Eng. band, to bind, bondage, bonds, etc. Among the Gypsies 
this verb has the signification also of ‘tying,’ as both are intimately 
related : thus, band o vutar, ‘shut the door;’ bandéla pi kori, ‘he ties 
his neck’ (i. e. ‘his neckkerchief’); bandava mi kori, ‘I tie my neeck- 
kerchief ;’ bandloipé, ‘band: bandloipé me médste, ‘a band to my 
mouth.” Aor. bandliém, ‘1 have shut, or tied:’ bandliém mo grast, 
‘I have tied my horse.’ 

Sieve—résheto—A common word, borrowed from the Bulgarians, who 
pronounce it riséto. 

To sigu—acharava.—This word I have not been able to refer to an 
corresponding Sr. term. It means ‘to groan, to lament, to si 
deeply” Aor. acharghiém and akiarghiém. Saré divés acharéla, 
‘all day (long) he sighs.’ 

SiLvER—rup ; he, paquilli, plubi, pomi.—This term is evidently from 
the Sr. répya, ‘worked silver, silver and gold’ Our common word 
doyuor, used now for dgyvgos, ‘silver,’ which some regard as derived 
from ojua, ‘a stamp, a sign,’ is cognate with the Pers. sim, ‘silver,’ 
and ‘silver coin.’ The reader must not confound rup with the com- 
mon Turk. rub, derived from the Arabic rub’, ‘fourth.’ The three 
forms of Borrow I do not know how to explain. The second, how- 
ever, may be the Sp. plomo, ‘lead,’ which Borrow may have written 
by mistake. I do not agree with him as to its derivation from rupi, 
The Sr. word has given name to the common Hindu coin of the pres- 
ent day, commonly written “rupee.” J2upovand, ‘made of 
argenteus. No doubt, also, the Russian ruble has an intimate con- 
nection with this Sr. term. 

LIKE—sar,.—mantish sar char, ‘man (is) like grass ;’ sar luludi 
(Gr, Aovdéudior, ‘ flower’) e puvidkeri, ‘like the flower of the earth ;’ 
sar tut, ‘like thee ;’ sar lubni, * like a strumpet.’ 

Sone—ghili.— 

To stne—ghilidva, ghiliovava ; Bor., guillabar.—The Sr. root gri is 
‘to sound, to speak, to sing:’ from it comes gir, ‘a son ”  Ghilidva 
is derived from this root, by the commutation of r for /, in accordance 
with all the Gypsy verbs derived from Sr. verbal roots ending in ri or 
ri. Borrow’s term corresponds with the one used in Turkey. He 
has another in his vocabulary, /abelar,‘ cantar, hablar,’ which he re- 
fers to the Sr. lap, ‘to speak, to utter.’ It a to me to be con- 
nected rather with the Sp. hablar, ‘to speak.’ Ghiliovdva is in the 
middle voice, formed from ghilé, ‘song,’ and the usual avéva, 

These terms are extremely common among all the Gypsies of Tur- 
key, and particularly among their women, who gain their livel hood 
by roaming in the streets, and singing every kind of lascivious and 
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erotic song. Ghilimpé, ‘an instrument of music; ¢ ghilié e devlés- 
kero, ‘the songs of God.’ 

Sisrer—See BROTHER. 

Siteerp—lindr.—This is evidently the Sr. nidrdé, ‘sleep, sleepiness, sloth’ 
From this noun is formed an adj. lindralé, ‘sleepy; bilindralé, 
‘sleepless :’ na isém lindralé, ‘I am not sleepy.’ Here we see the 
commutation of the liquids » and 7, so common among the Gypsies 
and Greeks. 

To steErp—sovéva ;* Bor., sobelar, sornar—Comp. the Sr. svap, ‘to 
sleep,’ svapna, ‘sleep,’ with which correspond Gr. davog, Lat. sopnus, 
somnus. The final radical of the Sr. root has been changed into the 
kindred v. Soittisém, ‘I am asleep’ (for sotté isém). Sottd, ‘asleep, 
is the Sr. part. supa, ‘sleeping, asleep :’ sotté ’si i likhnari (Gr. 
vagiov), ‘the lamp is quenched’ (lit. ‘asleep’). This phrase I have 
heard from Gypsies residing near Constantinople. It is taken from 
the Greeks, who call Avzvdguor axoluytor the lamp that is kept burn- 
ing night and day before the household images. Na sovdea, ‘I am 
not sleeping.’ 

S.tim—sannd.—Compare the Sr. part. sanna, ‘shrunk, diminished, from 
the verbal root sad, ‘to wane, to perish gradually.’ Léskeri i romni 
isi sanni, ‘ his wife is slim.’ 

S.tow_y—yparés.—This seems to originate from the Sr. para, whose defi- 
nitions are exceedingly numerous and varied. I have often heard it 
used in this sense. As it is an adverb, it —_—— an adj. pard, ‘slow.’ 
Parés parés, ‘slowly ; parés ker, * work slowly.’ 

To sneezE—chiktéva.—This, like many other similar verbs, is a com- 

und, made up of chk, ‘a sneeze,’ and déva, ‘I give.’ Compare Sr. 
chhikké, chhikkana, ‘sneezing.’ The verb ddva, ‘I give,’ is frequently 
joined to nouns. Some of these are never used in their simple form, 
and are extremely rare, even in the mouth of other Gypsies. An 
example of the usage.of the simple and compound verb we have in 
tapdva, ‘to strike,’ which is also frequently used in the compound 
form, tap ddéva, ‘I give a stroke, I strike.’ Aor. chiktiniém, from 
diniém, aor. of déva. 

Syow—iv, biv ; Bor., bifi, give—From the Sr. hima, ‘snow,’ is derived 
our zuby, zetua, Lat. hiems, Slav. zima, ‘winter’ Jv is a regular 
formation ; h is dropped, and m changed to v (see Section IV). 

Som—poshik.—This is one of many terms which, in want of a better 
definition, I refer conjecturally to the root push, ‘to cherish or nur- 
ture, to rear or bring up.’ This definition might have been given 
to the soil, as the ultimate source of nutrition. 

Son-1n-Law—jamutré.—The Sr. possesses two cognate terms, with 
which this word closely coincides: ydémétri and jdmétri, ‘a daugh- 
ter’s husband.’ 

To compound verb, vra and keréva, ‘to make.’ 
Bhran, bran, and vran, are cognate Sr. verbs, signifying ‘to sound; 
but I prefer as the origin of this Gypsy verb the root bré, ‘to speak, 
to say,’ which is to be met with in many European languages. The 


* “ Sovho, ‘il dort.’” Vaillant, p. 863. “ Passjuval, ‘schlafen.’” Arndt, p. 391. 
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word is a very common one among all the Gypsies, particularly when 
they wish to impose silence. Mu vrakér, ‘do not speak’ (i. e. ‘be 
silent’), Gr. ovéae ; na vrokerdva, ‘I do not talk;’ ta i romnia ka 
dukéna but ta vrakeréna, ‘and the women that love to talk much.’* 

To spin—kaldva.—This Gypsy verb cannot easily be referred to a sat- 
isfactory Sr. original. But compare Sr. rit, ‘to cut,’ also ‘to spin,’ 
and jts derivative kartana, ‘ cutting, spinning.’ 

To serr—chungarva.—I know of no Sr. root to which this Gypsy word 
may with propriety be referred. It means ‘to spit upon, to revile.’ 
Among the common people in these countries, spitting upon one 
another is an act of contempt and reviling. Chungartiniém, aor. 
pass., ‘I was spit upon,’ i. e. ‘1 was insulted ;’ chungér, ‘spittle, phlegm,’ 
and whatever else is ejected from the mouth. 

Sroxsorn—kirvé.—This is a term common to all the Gypsies, who cer- 
tainly cannot have brought it from India. The Greek dvddoyos, 
‘godfather, sponsor,’ designates one who undertakes to execute some- 
thing, a guarantee. May it not then be allowable to refer this term 
to the Sr. kurvat, ‘doing, acting, an agent,’ from kri, ‘to make, to 
do? irvi,‘god-mother ;’ mo kirvé isi but baravald, ‘my godfather 
is very rich.’ 

Sroon—réyi, réi.—The origin of this term is unknown to me. 

Sraxe—kilé—Compare Sr. kila, ‘a stake, a pin, a bolt,’ etc. This 
term by the Gypsies is used for pee set up around a field, upon which 
is furmed the fence; also, for the poles set up around the —e 


floors; and again, for poles stuck deep into the ground, to whic 


horses are fastened while grazing. Bandlidm mo grastés to kilé, ‘1 
have tied my horse to the stake.’ Compare Slav. ol’, ‘stake, pike.’ 
To sranp—terghiovdva, tertiovava.—This is a verb in the middle voice, 
in common use among the Gypsies. Aor. terliniliém, and by some 
pronounced ¢éerghiniliém. Like the Greek oréxouat, it is always used 
in the passive voice. Terghiovava supposes terdva as the active voice, 
which we have referred above (see to Have) to the Sr. dhri, ‘to have, 
to hold, to keep.. Atié terghiovdva, ‘here I stand 200 oréxouae, 

Srar—chergheni ;+ Br., tcherhinee ; Bor., cherdillas, trebene-——Compare 
Sr. tard, ‘star, planet, constellation,’ probably from the Vedic sééré, 
by throwing off the initial s, From this is our dor}g and dorgor, Lat, 
aster, astrum.[ Cherdillas, and cherdino, found in another place in 
Borrow’s glossary, I conjecture to be of Spanish origi. 

To cholavu 

Turer—chor ; Bor., chor, choro.—These terms, so similar to each other, 
are referable to the Sr. root chur, ‘to steal, to rob.’ According to 
Bopp, this root gives origin to the Lat. fur and Gr. gég. From it 


* Pott writes the word “ Rakkeraf, ‘sprechen, reden.’” Nearly all the authors 
on the Gypsies write the word in a similar manner. The word is pronounced b 
the Gypsies here as I have written it, and I have heard it very often with the ini- 
tial v strongly marked. 

+ “ Tcheacren, ‘astres’” Vaillant, p.457. “ Tschergeny, zerhene,‘stern.’” Arndt, 
p. 366. 

$ The Armenian asdegh is orientiy of the same origin, as that language often 
chanzes r and Z to the guttural gh.—Tr. 

§ “ Tchordel, ‘tu voles’” (write tchorél, ‘il vole’), Vaillant, p. 369. 
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comes chaura, ‘a thief, a robber, a pilferer,’ whence the above chor 
and choro. At times, instead of chor, the Gypsies use chorné and 
churné, ‘a thief.’ Chordicand, ‘stolen; kon chorghidles ? ‘who stole 
it? astarghiém e chorés, ‘I have taken the thief.’ 

Sreet—abchin.—This term, ordinarily meaning ‘steel,’ is very often ap- 
plied to the steel and flint used generally in Turkey for striking fire, 
and which people always carry with them for lighting their tobacco- 
pipes. It is difficult to refer it to any known Sr. term. I bring to 
the memory of the reader the Pers. abgine, ‘vitrum, crystallum,’ a 
name given to substances similar to the flint, and so, perhaps, in 
course of time to the steel itself, which constituted a necessary ac- 
companiment of these instruments. In this manner the word may 
have come to be applied to steel in general.* 

To step—ukiavdva, uktiavava.—This verb is derived from the Sr. kram, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ with some preposition prefixed. It is used 
also for ‘stamping, trampling,’ ete. 

It srinxs—kandela.—Of doubtful etymology. Kandiniko, ‘stinking, 

Sronse—har ; Bor., bar.—Compare Sr. bhara, ‘weight, burden.’ It is 
possible that the Gypsies gave this name to ‘stone,’ as being preémi- 
nently heavy. It is very well known to all of them. Dinidles yek 
baré barésa, ‘he struck him with a large stone; ov isds ta chivghids o 
bar, ‘it was he who threw the stone;’ baréskoro, ‘a stone-cutter, a 
worker in stones.’ 

Srraw—bus.—Referable to the Sr. busa, ‘chaff.’ Compare Fiax. 

To strRikE—lapdra, tap-ddva,—Tap is not a very usual word among the 
Gypsies, and when used, it is mostly joined to ddva, ‘I give:’ tap 
dara, ‘1 give a blow, I strike.” Tap deéla, ‘it beats’ (i. e., the pulse). 
Both tap and tapdva seem to be related to the Sr. tup, ‘to injure, to 
hurt, to kill,’ which has passed into Greek, as témrw, It may be well 
to remark that fap, ‘to heat, to torment,’ may possibly have given 
origin to this verb. 

Strone—zoralé.—This is a word of Persian origin, very common 
among the Gypsies, from zor, ‘strength, vigor.’ It is very usual with 
the Turks also, who have formed from it adjectives of their own: 
zorlu, ‘strong,’ instead of the Pers. zormend or zordar, ‘havin 
strength.’ Bizoralé, ‘weak;’ but zoralé isém, ‘I am very anit 

Srump of a vine—manuklé, maniklé.—Applied to the vine in vine- 
yards, before the plant has shot out the sprouts upon which the 
grapes are produced. It is like the trunk of atree. 2 manukliéri 
vicha keréla drak, ‘the shoots of the stump make (i. e. ‘ produce’) 

es.’ 

doubtful etymology. 

Sun—kam ;} Br. cam ; Bor., cam, can.—The similarity of these words 
makes their common derivation plain. The usual name of the sun 


* All the derivations of Pott are as unsatisfactory as mine. They may serve as 
a guide to others, 
+ Armenian zoravor, ‘strong; zoranal, ‘to grow strong; zorutiune, ‘strength.’— 


R. 
t “O-cham, ‘le soleil’” Vaillant, p.457. “Kam, cham, okam,‘sonne’” Arndt, 
p. 366. 
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among the Hindus was sirya, from the root sur, ‘to shine.’ The 
above kam, can seems related to the Sr. root kan, ‘to shine;’ com- 
Lat. candeo, whence also candela, candidus, ‘white; like our 

oehijvy, ‘moon,’ from ‘to shine,’ and Mod. Gr. peyyégeor, moon,’ 
from géyyu, ‘to shine.’* 

Suxpay—kurké ; Bor., culco, curque-—See cuurcn. 

Sweer—gudlé ; Br., goodlu ; Bor., busnii—Concerning these terms I 
have nothing satisfactory to propose. Gudlé tut, ‘sweet milk.’ 

Swine—balé, balichs ; Br., baleetcho ; Bor., balicho.—Compare the Sr. 
adjective balin, ‘strong, powerful,’ and, as substantive, among other 
meanings, ‘swine.’ Baliché is a diminutive form, — from the 
language of the Turks, as the word, according to the general forma- 
tion of the Gypsy diminutives, would be baloréd. Parvardé bald, ‘a 
fat pig. 

Pd ; Bor., estuché—Neither of these words appears to me 
to have any clear relation to Sr, roots. In want of anything better, 
I propose for hanilé (at times khanlé), the common Sr. han, ‘to hurt 
or kill.’ The final syllable /o is the regular adjective form of many 
Gypsy nouns. Borrow’s estuché may be related to the Italian sfocco, 
‘a small sword.’ We have seen another Italian word in Borrow’s 


vocabulary, viz. meligrana, 
T. 


Tan—port.—I know of no Sr. word to which this term can be traced. 

To rake, to Getr—léva ; Bor., lillar—Undoubtedly related to the Sr. 
la, ‘to take, to obtain.’ This verb I formerly considered as referable 
to Sr. labh, ‘to take, to seize,’ from which originates the Gr. AuBaivw, 
lauBéew ; but its indicative present should in that case be lardva, 
and its aorist lavghiém. Kamalél yek grast, ‘ he will take (i.e. ‘ buy’) 
a horse ;’ liniémles panjénghe, ‘I bought it for five’ (i. e. ‘pieces of 
money’). Borrow’s form Jillar does not appear to be connected 
with ldva, 

Tatt—vruchd, uché ; Br., utché ; Bor., saste—This word is the Sr. uch- 
cha, ‘high, tall’ Probably Borrow’s saste, ‘high, tall,’ is related to 
the Sr. gasta, ‘fortunate, excellent, great.’ This term is by nearly 
all the Gypsies pronounced vuché : uché is in use only among a few 
of the Moslems. Vuché manish, ‘a tall man; vuché ruk, ‘a tall 
tree; adv. vuchés, ‘highly :’ po vuchés, ‘more highly.’ 

Tear—dsfa.—The Sr. véshpa, written also véspa, ‘vapor, tear,’ by 
dropping its initial consonant, and converting the p of the last sylla- 
ble into its cognate f, has formed the present asfa. 

Text—sohriz ; Br., serka.—Words of origin unknown to me. 

TesticLe—pelé,—I have inserted another word in the Vocabulary, used 
for ‘testicle’ (see rea). Pelé (pl. pelé) may be referred to the Sr. 
pela, ‘a testicle.’ 

Tutzr—See to 


* Armenian loosin, ‘moon,’ from loosnil, ‘ to shine. 
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Tarrst—trush, trust.— 

To tH1rst—fardva,—These terms have a common origin, from the Sr’ 
trish, ‘to thirst.’ From this root have originated the Germ. durst, 
Eng. thirst. As thirst implies the idea of want of water and dryness, 
it is consequently natural to suppose that from the same Sr. root 
have sprung the Gr, téggouae and tegoulvw, ‘to dry.’ The Sr. semi- 
vowel r is rarely lost in the Eurupean languages; it is, in fact, the 
most constant of all the Sr. consonants. Trushald, ‘thirsty trushalo 
*sdm, am thirsty.’ 

To become ruirsty.—trushdliovdva.—A verb in the middle form, com- 
posed of the above trushald, ‘thirsty,’ and avéva. The Gypsies are 
extremely fond of these compound verbs, and neglect the simple, as 
in this case. The same is true of the Greeks. The Moslem Gypsies 
inake use of ferdva, and, though they understand trushaliovdva, will 
not employ it. 

Tuis—avakd, avké.—There is a- great confusion in the use of this de- 
monstrative pronoun. Even among the Gypsies themselves, one hears 
the word continually varied, without any apparent reason: avokd, 
‘this;’ avakha (or akhd) isi minré, ‘this is mine; avaklia (or aklé) 
resd, ‘these vineyards; akhid mol, ‘this wine; okhid romni, ‘this 
woman ;’ oklé manushénghere, ‘of these men. Both masculine and 
neuter have the same termination. Avakhd manish, ‘this man; 
avakha chavd, ‘this child.’ It is difficult to say to which of the Sr, 
pronouns this term should be referred. 

Tureap—tav.—This word appears to be of pure Sr. origin. The root 
tap, ‘to heat, to vex, to torment,’ we have noticed in this Vocabulary, 
as the parent stock of many words among the Gypsies here in Turkey. 
It appears also in the Pers. tabiden and taften, ‘to burn, to vex, to tor- 
ment.’ To this verb properly belongs tab, *curvatura funis, comae’ 
(Vullers), and risman taften, * to weave,’ charkh rixman-i-tav, ‘ an instra- 
ment for weaving.’ All these terms imply the idea of tormenting, as 
is the case with any filament when it is twisted into thread, or rather 
tormented into this new form. In Greek, Awar}, from xAddo, ‘to 
twist, to weave,’ is used now very generally for vive, ‘thread.’ So 
too in Latin, torquere, ‘to twist, to torment,’ gave origin to torgues, 
‘a chain worn round the neck.’ From orgéqe, ‘to turn, to whirl,’ 
caine the orgégos of the ancient Greek physicians, by which they 
indicated violent shooting pains in the bowels, the tormina of the 
Romans. In this way I conceive that the Gypsy word éav was either 

- borrowed from the Persians, or formed directly from the Sr. root 
from which the Persians have taken their own tabiden. The Persians 
have also éav, ‘thread,’ and tabdi, ‘torquens funem,’ which the Tark- 
ish translator (Vullers s. v.) explains by ip ve iplik bukyi, ‘a weaver 
of thread or rope.’ 

Turoat—kurlé.—A very indefinite word: it signifies ‘the back of the 
mouth,’ and frequently ‘the neck,’ particularly its front part. To me 
it appears to be the Bulgarian gurlé, ‘throat, pharynx.’ 7” astar- 
ghiovél mo chip me kurléste, ‘may my tongue be bound (lit. ‘ held’) 
in my throat.’ 

To rnrow—chivdva, chitava.—Compare Sr. kship, ‘to throw or cast,’ 
part. Ashipta, ‘ thrown, despatched,’ which seems to have given origin 
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to this Gypsy verb, which retains the same signification as the Sr. 
original. By the usual change of the consonants, this participle be- 
comes kshitto or chitto, and hence the verb chitara, Aor. chivghiém: 
chivghiém yek bar, ‘1 threw a stone; kana chivésa bar, ‘ when thou 
throwest (a) stone ;’ chivdild o bar, ‘the stone was thrown ;’ chivghian 
bar, dik napalal, ‘thou hast thrown (a) stone, look behind’—a com- 
mon proverb, ‘consider the consequences of thy actions.’ 

Tu1—chin.—This term is common to all the Gypsies, wherever they 
are to be found. eti dur isi (pronounced dursi) chin ti Silivri? 
‘how far is it to Silivria? chin t puv, ‘to the ground ;’ Gr. és; els 
tiv iv; chin vuchés, ‘on high.’ 

Timz, 1IMEs—far, var.—Corresponds to the Gr. as qogis, 
dMyus pogds, used now in the place of The word 
is pronounced indifferently far and var, and in this the Gypsies imi- 
tate their neighbors the Greeks, who say gogt and fold. Yerk far, 
‘one time, once;’ kayék far, ‘sometimes’ and ‘never;’ like the Gr. 
xauulay pogdy, which has both these significations. This term is the 
Pers. bar, which has often the meaning of the Lat. ricis, Turk. defa’, 
‘turn:’ compare Pers. yek bar, ‘one time, once.’ Vullers derives it 
from Sr. Shara, from the root bhri, Gr. gégor, whence gogt, But 
compare Sr. vdra, ‘a turn, a successive time.’ Ke yavér far dinids 
man, ‘and at other times he struck me; po kayék far, ‘at times, 
sometimes ;’ duvdr, trivdr, panjudr, ‘ twice, thrice, five times.’ 

To be TrrEp—chiniovdva.—See to cur. 

Tosacco-pirE—chukni.—This is a common term for the long tobacco- 
pipes, used in the Levant by all the inhabitants indiscriminately. An 
t chukni, * bring the tobacco-pipe.’ The usual term among the Turks 
is chibuk, Gr. 

Topay—avdivés, apdivés ;* Bor., achibes—We have in this term the 
Sr. divd,t which I have had occasion to mention in explaining the 
term divés, ‘day, morning.’ The initial a, av may be the Sr. dem. 

ron. sa, which has rejected, like many Greek words, the Sr. s at its 

ginning. The formation of this adverb may be explained by the 
Gr. ‘this tires, t-érog, ‘this year;’ 1-dga, 
‘this hour; now.’ <Avdivés avdva, ‘today I am coming.’ 

TocetHEr—¢eketané.—This. appears to me a pure Sr. term, coming from 
eka, ‘one.’ Compare Lat. una, ‘together, in company ;’ Pers. yekser, 
‘together, at the same time.’ Here is an example of a purer preser- 
vation of this Sr. numeral than we have in the term yk, ‘one.’ The 
Gypsies always pronounce it as I have written it. Achdi chor eketané, 
‘and other thieves together; eketané améntza, ‘together with us; 
eketané e chavéntza, ‘together with the children.’f 

Tomp—merméri, mneméri.—Of modern Greek origin. and 
Hvquoigeoy are diminutive forms of wvjua, ‘a tomb.’ The ancients 


* “ Abdés, odés,‘ aujourd’bui’” Vaillant, p. 456. 
Armenian div, ‘ day’—Tr. 

Pott writes the word kettene, kétdne, keteny, catané, catanar, cataiiar, ‘to assem- 
ble.” In speaking of its etymology he says: “der Ursprung héchst zweifelhaft.” 
It is certainly clearer, as pronounced in these countries. Similar comparisons may 
serve to illustrate many other passages. 
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also had their diminutive, uvyjudtior. In the use of terms of this 
class, the Gypsies have always adopted those of the new faith which 
they have embraced. The Moslem Gypsies say mezér, ‘a tomb, 
from Turk. mezar, 

Tomorrow—tokhiéra—I have nothing to propose for this term. Po 
takhiara, ‘day after tomorrow ;’ takhidra avdéva, ‘tomorrow I am 
coming ;’ takhidra kamovés otia? ‘tomorrow wilt thou be there?’ 
tukhidra kamajél, ‘tomorrow he will go.’ 

Tones—ksillabi, ksillavi—I have noted this word, which is of the 
purest Greek, though nowadays no Greek understands it, and it could 
not have been lately borrowed from the Greeks, since they make no 
use of it, nor is it to be found in any of the modern Greek glossaries, 
Tlugéyga was anciently the name of the instrument by which heated 
or burning substances were seized, also 4afls, from AaBaiver, LauBcver, 
Aufida we now call the long-handled and extremely shallow spoon 
used in administering the communion. 4a, and with 
and or Evade and an instrument for 
seizing anything. These latter terms are not in use now among the 
common people, but the existence of such a Greek term in the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies certainly proves the employment of it among 
the Greeks at the period of their irruption into these countries. I 
may be well to remark that the proper term for tongs, 7vgéyga, is 
nearly forgotten, and that the Greeks now use the Turkish masha, 
‘tongs.’ The term &sil/dbi is peculiar to the Gypsy blacksmiths. In 
other cases they use the Turkish mashé. The presence of the com- 
pound consonant ks amply proves the word to be foreign, as this 
consonant never occurs in pure Gypsy words. 

Tonevse—chip; Bor., chipe, chipii—-From the Sr. jihvd, ‘tongue, j 
being changed to ch, as is common in many languages. Romani chip, 
‘the Gypsy language ;’ me chipéste, ‘on my tongue.’ Chip, ‘ tongue,’ 
as in many other idioms, is used both for ‘tongue’ and ‘ ey © 

Toorua—dant ; Br. danda; Bor., dani.—From the Sr. dat or danta, 
‘tooth.’ 

Tree—ruk.—This Gypsy word bears no relation to the Sr. dru, with 
which are connected the synonymous terms in so many other Indo- 
European languages, but may be referred to the root ruh, ‘to grow 
from seed, to grow as a tree,’ by the changing of the aspirate, 4, into 
a guttural, k, From this root come ruhvan, ‘a tree,’ precisely as the 
Greeks applied the term gurés to trees and plants in general, and 
riiksha, ‘a tree in general.’* Plur. ruka: opré to rukd, ‘upon the 
trees ;’ vuché ruk, ‘a high tree.’ 

Troven (wooden)—kopéna—A Bulgarian word, kopdnka, from the 
Slav. kopdin, ‘I dig,’ precisely as the corresponding Gr. term, oxépy, 
comes from oxdéatw, ‘I dig.’ 

Truru—chachipé; Bor., chachipe-—We have the following derivation 
by Borrow: “This word, which the English Gypsies pronounce 


* In their Essai sur le Pali, Burnouf and Lassen compare the Puli roukkha, ‘a 
tree,’ to the Sr. vrikcha,‘a tree. Both the Pali and Gypsy appear to me to be 
from the above riksha. The same form, roukko, ‘a tree,’ is found in the Prakrit. 
Ibid., p. 159. 
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tsatsipé, seems to be a compound of the Sr, sat, which signifies ‘ true,’ 
and the word of Sanskrit origin chipé, ‘a tongue.’ Chachipé there- 
fore is literally ‘a true tongue.” This is one of Borrow’s random 
derivations. He has said elsewhere in his vocabulary that pen is a 
particle frequently used in the Gypsy language in the formation of 
nouns: e. g. chungalipen, ‘ugliness,’ from chungald, ‘ugly.’ Here, 
however, the final pe or pen is this very particle, common to the Gyp- 
sies of Spain with those here in Turkey, as we have already seen in 
the course of this memoir. The rest of the word is probably the Sr. 
satya, ‘true, sincere, honest.’ From chachipé is formed the adj. cha- 
chipand, ‘true,’ and the adv. chachipanés, ‘truly ? chachipé isi, ‘it is 
true, lit. ‘ it is a truth, like the Gr, for sivas, 
Turk-—-khorakhai.—The Turks, who call themselves osmanly and oth- 
manly, as descendants from the house of Othman, would be surprised 
to hear such a name applied to them. Their language, however, they 
call turk. The Greeks always call them toégxevs. Borrow defines 
the Gypsy term, written by him corajay, as follows: “‘The Moors, 
los moros,’ probably derived from the word kurrek, a term of execra- 
tion and contempt too frequently employed by the common Moors in 
their discourse.” The similarity of the two terms, as employed here 
and in Spain, amply proves the necessity of looking for another origin 
than that which has been advanced by Borrow. Khorakhdi is both 
singular and plural. Khorakhand, ‘Turkish khorakhani, khorakhni, 
‘a Turkish woman ;’ khorakhnia, ‘Turkish women; khorakhané gav, 
‘a Turkish village; khorakhani chip, ‘the Turkish language ;’ khora- 
khanés janésa? ‘dost thou know Turkish? khorakhniori, ‘a young 
Turkish woman; khorakhané rom, ‘Turkish Gypsies,’ i. e. ‘Gypsies 
of the Mohammedan religion.’ 

U. 


Uety, Not BEAUTIFUL—nasukdr ; Bor., chunyalé—For chungalé see 
MISERABLE. My own term is from sukdr, ‘beautiful,’ with the neg- 
ative particle na, See NEGATION and BEAUTIFUL. 
Unrortunate—bahtalé.—This originates from a Persian term, bakht,* 
‘fortune, luck,’ to which the Gypsies have given the form of their 
vernacular idiom, precisely as we have observed in other words bor- 
rowed by them, So the Greeks have made, from the Turkish zavdl, 
and ‘miserable. Though bahtald, 
from bakht, ‘good fortune, would properly indicate prosperity and 
happiness, still it is given to men and animals as a term of affection 
and hearty commiseration. O bahtalé peld ti pur, ‘the unfortunate 
(i. e. *bird’) fell to the ground.’ 

Ur—opré ; Bor., aupré, opre—From the Sr. upari, ‘above, up, up 
above :’ compare Gr. izég, Lat. super, Germ. ober, Eng. over.t Opretar 
tut (tar, abl. particle), ‘from the rest of the milk; besyhiém opré to 
amaksi (Gr. aué&e), ‘I sat upon the carriage ; opré to rukd, ‘upon the 
trees ;’ opré to bar, ‘upon the stone; opré ti piv, ‘upon the ground 


* Armenian pakht or paht, ‘fortune? pakhtdvor, fortunate’ —Te. 
+ Armenian veri, ver, verd.—Tr. 
VOL. Vil. 29 
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opral and oprydl, ‘from above ;’ opral peliém, ‘1 fell from 

on high. 

To void ur1InE—mutrava ; Bor., mutrar, muclar—These terms bear 
the stamp of undisputed descent from the Sr. méira, ‘urine.’ Bor- 
row’s muclar is probably a corruption of the original mutrar, although 
I have not met elsewhere the change of trar into elar. 


Vv. 


Vittace—gav ; Bor., gao.—Compare Sr. grdéma, ‘village,’ which has 
lost the liquid r, and changed the final m into v, a change which we 
have already observed elsewhere (see name), and shall have occasion 
fully to prove, in speaking of the commutation of the consonants. 
The Gypsy word is often applied to denote ‘one’s native town’ or 
‘home,’ zargis, just as the Greeks use ywgior, and the Turks kidy, for 
their native place. Mo gav, ‘my village,’ is to be understood as ‘my 
native town; gheliém to gav, *I went to the village; gavudnd, ‘a 
villager:’ mo gavudnd, ‘one of my village; tt#ya kamovés to gév? 
‘wilt thou also be in the village? te gavéskoro manushé isi but gérke, 
‘of thy village the men are very bad.’ 

Vinecar—shut ; Br., shutt ; Bor., juter, juti—Compare Sr. gata, ‘ sour, 
astringent.’ It is worthy of remark, that this term by some Gypsies is 
pronounced shutké, and applied to ‘vinegar,’ although it properly 
means ‘sour.’ From this noun, by the addition of lo, has been 
formed shuilé, ‘sour :’ shutlé mol, ‘sour wine:’ it is pronounced also 
shudlé: shudlé tut, ‘sour milk,’ the Turkish yaghurt. 

Vineyarp—res, rez ; Bor., eresia.—Compare Sr. ras, ‘ gustare, amare ;’ 
the noun rasa has also the definition of ‘grape,’ though its general 
signification is ‘taste of any kind.’ Persian bagh rez, ‘a vineyard.’ 
By the Gypsies this term is applied particularly to the vine. Aeréna 
resd, ‘they make (i. e. ‘ plant’) vineyards ;’ kaléskoro isi e res ? ‘ whose 
are the vineyards ?” 

Vomitine—chartimpé, chattimpé.— 

To vomit—chartéva, chattéva.—Compare Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit, to be 
sick.’ The Gypsies, in pronouncing chartdva, give such a slight sound 
to the r that it is scarcely heard, or even, at times, is not heard at all. 
Many Gypsies contend that it contains no 7, and pronounce always 
chattava. Chartimpé is the Sr. chhardi, ‘vomiting,’ by the addition 
of the common pe or pen, which #e have already noticed. 


w. 


To watk—pirdva ; Bor., pirar—Com piro, ‘foot,’ which I have re- 
ferred above to the Sr. prt or yoors rte But pirél, ‘he walks 
fast kapirdv, ‘I shall walk.’ 

Watracnian—vlakhia.—The Greek Biéyos, a denomination given to 
the inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia. Viakhina, ‘a Walla- 
chian woman.’ 

Warmu—talté.—This word I have explained in speaking of pats. I 
notice it here merely to add that the Gypsies use #t-in this sense 
also, apart from its signification of ‘bath.’ 
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To wasu—tovdva.—This verb may be referred to the Sr. verbal root 
dhav, ‘to cleanse, to be clean or pure.’ Aor. tovidm and tovghiém : 
toviém mo shoré keralé, ‘I have washed my scabby head ;’ todvaman 
(mid. voice), ‘I wash myself,’ used for the Gr, viatouat, dovouat, 
vouat: so kerés? todvaman, ‘what art thou doing? I am washing 
myself;’ tovdva me yismata, ‘I wash my linen; tovdd, ‘washed: 
tovdé yismata, ‘ washed linen.’ 

Warer—pant, pai ;* Br., pagnee; Bor., pani.—The Sr. adj. pantya, 
from pda, ‘to drink,’ — ‘anything fit to drink, potable,’ and con- 
sequently ‘water.’ Water is also termed péya, from the same root 
pa. Déman khandi pani, ‘give me a little water;’ sudréd pant, ‘ cool 
water.’ 

To wATER—panidéva.—A compound verb, from the above and ddéva, 
‘I give.’ The verb has been formed in imitation of the Greeks and 
Turks: the former often say Jiw vegdv, instead of zor/Zw ; the Turks, 
su veririm, for ichirmek. 

To weEp—rovdva ; Bor., orobar.—Both these words I am inclined to 
refer to the Sr. verbal root ru, ‘to cry, to make a noise, to yell, to 
shriek.’ Compare virdva, ‘sound, noise ;’ virdvin, ‘shouting, weep- 
ing, erying. eeping with howling and yelling, amongst barbarous 

ple, is an ordinary phenomenon, on all occasions where the exhi- 
Cition of sorrow is necessary or official. The initial o in Borrow is 
euphonic. O raklé rovéla, ‘the child cries;’ saré divés rovéla, ‘all 
day he cries.’ 

Weicut—véria.—This term, usual among the Gypsy blacksmiths, is 
applied to the hammer which beats the heated iron. It is from the 
Gr. Bagos, ‘ weight,’ from which comes Baga, ‘to strike.’ 

Wett—thanink, khaink ; Bor., putar—These words differ so much 
from each other that they cannot be referred to the same origin. 
My own are from the Sr. khan, ‘to dig, to delve,’ whence the Gr. 
zelvo, From this archetypal root khan probably comes the Lat. 
canalis, and also cuniculus, denoting ‘the hare’ and ‘a mine’ (Bopp). 
Compare from the same root the Sr. adj. kKhanake, ‘ whatever pertains 
to digging, and to making canals and wells, whence the present 
khanink and khaink, denoting ‘whatever is dug,’ and consequently 
‘a well.’ The use of an adjective for a substantive is extremely com- 
mon. Borrow’s putar I regard as Spanish, or rather as from the Lat. 
puteus, and not, as he explains it, as from pétdla, 

Wett—lachés.—An adverb, from laché, ‘good.’ Lachés isi, ‘ it is well ;’ 
po lachés, ‘better:’ po lachés isém, ‘I am better;’ nandi but lachés, 
‘it is not very well;’ po lachés te jas, ‘it is better for thee to go.’ 

Wuat—so.—This term, the neuter of the interrogative pronoun kon, is 
used precisely as the Eng. ‘what.’ The following phrases will explain 
it: so terésa ? ‘what hast thou’ (i. e. ‘ what is the matter with thee’)? 
80 kamésa ? ‘ what dost thou wish 

Wuret—asén.—Compare Sr. ara, ‘the spoke or radius of a wheel.’ 
The change of r into s is extremely common, not only in Sr., but in 
many other languages. 


* “ Pany, panio, ‘ wasser.'” Arndt, p. 357. 
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Wuetr—rukoné.—This term is used for the young of dogs; Gr. oxiu. 
voz, Mod. Gr. oxvacxcor, It seems to me to be related to the Sr. ruh, 
‘to grow, to be produced or become manifest, to be born. J chukli 
penghids panj rukoné, ‘the bitch has produced five whelps,’ 

Wuex—kanna,—Compare Sr. kadé, ‘when. Kénna kanashés? ‘when 
wilt thou go? kdénna kamulé? ‘when will he die?’ kénna kinghian- 
les? *when didst thou buy it? kanna kamabiél ? ‘when will she be 
delivered’ (i. e., ‘of a child’)? 

Wuexce—katér.—Intimately related to the pron. kon and ka, ‘who’ 
and ‘which.’ The final éar is the ablative particle (see Section V). 
Katar allé amaré manish? ‘whence came our men?’ katér avésa ? 
‘whence comest thou? katar anghidn te romnid? ‘whence didst 
thou bring thy wife? kutdr allidn? ‘whence hast thou come?’ 

Wuere—karin.—Also related to the interrogative pron. kon, ‘who.’ 
Karin kamajés? ‘where wilt thou go? karin isi to rom? ‘where is 
thy husband? Adrin jésa? ‘where art thou going? It is used at 
times as the Italians use their ove: takhidra kamovdv ti pélin (Gr. 
adh) karin ta isi to dat, ‘tomorrow I shall go to the city, where also 
thy father is.’ 

Wurre—garné ; Bor., parno, parne.—The origin of this term, so com- 
mon among all the Gypsies, is extremely obscure. Borrow defines 
parno “blanco, Sr. pandu.” This term, pdndu, well known in the 
history of India as the name of the founder of the Pandava race, 
means also ‘ white, yellow, jaundice.’ I see no relation between the 
Sr. and Gypsy terms. Parné manré, ‘white bread; o yék kald, o 
yék parné, ‘the one black, the other white.’ 

Wuo—kon.—This is evidently the Sr. ka, neut, kim, which, with slight 
variations, is found in most of the Indo-European languages. on 
dinids e chukél? ‘who struck the dog? kaléskoro isi o ker? ‘whose 
is the house?’ kaléste bashé? ‘near whom?’ ta kalés? ‘and whom?’ 
These examples show that the oblique cases of this pronoun are ex- 
tremely irregular, and are far from resembiing the declination of the 
Sr. kim. To kon is related the relative ka and ke, which is ex- 
tremely common with the Gypsies, and used as the Italians use their 
che, and the Mod. Gr. their 20%, relative pronouns that have lost both 
gender and number. A few illustrations will give the reader a clear 
idea of this pronoun: ki ov ka isi, ‘and he who is;’ ta ¢ romnia ka 
dukhéna, ‘and the women that love; sdvore ka kamél, ‘all that he 
desired ;’ okd gorkipé ka na kamésa te kerén tike, * whatever evil that 
thou dost not desire they should do to thee ;’ laché o manish ka ka- 
madél tut, ‘happy (good) the man who will give thee.’ 

War-~elcbnredickaed to so, ‘ what,’ the neuter of the interr. pron., with 
the particle ke, of which we shall speak in treating of the cases (Sec- 
tion V). Séske allidn? ‘why did they come?!’ séske puchésa? ‘why 
dost thou ask?’ sdéske isdnas otid ? ‘why were ye there? 

Wivow—pivli.—This appears to be a corrupted form of the Sr. vidhava, 
‘a widow.’ It is found more or less altered in many cognate dialects : 
compare Pers. beva, ‘ widow,’ Lat. vidua, Germ. wittwe, Eng. widow. 

Wirse—romni ; Br, milomnee ; Bor., romi.—For the explanation of 
these terms, sce @ypsy. Mr. Brown’s milomnee should be written 
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mi tomni, ‘my wife. So gentle is the pronunciation of the liquids, 
that whoever is not somewhat conversant with the idiom easily falls 
into such mistakes. 

Wiret’s BROTHER—saldé.— 

Wire's sister—sali—This term may be referred to the Sr. gélin, ‘ be- 
longing to a house, domestic,’ from gala, ‘a house.’ We have in Eng. 
domestic, and Fr. domestique, ‘a servant,’ while the term domesticus is 
properly ‘any one belonging to a house.’ The Gypsies, who are in 
the habit of living together in such nombers, must naturally have 
been inclined to give such names to members of a family. 

Wixv—palval.—This is used for the Gr. dveuo;, which at present is 
mostly applied to mean ‘a strong wind, a gale.’ It is difficult to give 
any satisfactory etymology of it, although it appears to be of Hindu 
origin. Teréla palval, ‘it has (i. e. ‘there is’) wind; palvdl but, 
‘strong wind.’ The word is often used for ‘the atmosphere, air:’ t 
palval vuchés, ‘high in the air. 

Wixe—mol ;* Br., mol; Bor., mol—The similarity of these terms 
makes their etymology plain. Borrow says the word mol is “a pure 
Persian word.” It is true the Persian word for wine is mol, but the 
Persians and Gypsies both derive it from the Sr. madhu, Gr. uédu 
and méds, ‘an intoxicating drink,’ Lat. mel, Lithuan, madus, Slav. med, 
and Bulg. met. Kamésa te mol? ‘dost thou wish wine also? shudlé 
mol, ‘sour wine.’ 

Wixe—pak.—Compare Sr. paksha, ‘a wing. The Gypsies give this 
denomination indifferently either to the wing or to feathers, like the 
Gr. ategdv, ‘feather, wing.’ Plur. pakd. Te sas charés (Turk. charé) 
te terél pak o manish, ‘if it were possible that man should have 
wings ;’ ta diniémles ti pak, ‘and I struck it on the wing.’ 

Wixter—vent.—I have spoken of the term iv, ‘snow,’ elsewhere, as 
from the hima of the Hindus. The Sr. adj. Aimavant is ‘cold, freez- 
ing, chilly, frosty” As in the word tv, ‘snow,’ the initial aspirate 
was dropped, so in this word the vowel also, and the word thus mu- 
tilated is now in use among all the Gypsies. 

To wisse—kamdva ; Bor., camelar.—This verb is the Sr. kam, ‘to desire, 
to love;’ kama is the Cupid of the Latins, the fos of the Greeks. 
This verb among the Gypsies is used whenever they intend to express 
desire, wish, or love, in perfect accordance with the definitions gene- 
rally given to the Sr. root. Borrow defines camelar ‘to love, Sp. 
amar.’ I have placed it with my own word, as it is evidently the 
same verb, proceeding from the same original. In treating of the 
derivation of the tenses, I shall have occasion to speak of this verb, 
as an auxiliary forming the future. It is there that its signification 
becomes extremely clear. So kamésa?’ ‘what dost thou wish? 
akan kaména te shikliovén, ‘now they wish to learn; kamdva te 
desman, ‘I wish thee to give me; kamédvales: so kamakerés les? ‘1 
wish him’ (i. e. ‘I have need of him’): ‘what art thou to do with 

him? avdivés kaméva te jav to réz, ‘today I wish to go to the vine- 
yard ;’ ka na kamésa te kerén téke, ‘which thou dost not wish that 
they should do to thee.’ 


* “ Moleti, ‘vin’” Vaillant, p. 369. 
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Wirnin—andré ; Bor., andre, enre—This is evidently from the Sr, 
aniar, ‘in, within, between,’ In compound words its signification is 
‘internal, interior. But andré ti puv, ‘deep into the earth’ (lit. 
‘much within’); java andré, ‘I go in, I enter;’ andrdai, ‘ from within,’ 
Fowtev: andral akata ti polin (Gr. adder), ‘from within the city; 
Mod. Gr. G20 dnd thy adler, 

Wirnovr—vi.—This negative particle is extremely common, and cor- 
responds to the Sr. vi, a preposition signifying separation or disjunc- 
tion. The Slavonic is extremely fond of this particle, to which it 
has added a z, forming bez ; as glas’, ‘ voice, echo,’ bezglasn’iy, ‘ with- 
out a voice, mute ;’ bog, ‘God ;’ bezbdézn’iy, ‘atheist, It exists 
in the Persian 6%, ‘without,’ generally corresponding to the Lat. sine, 
and denoting absence or want: as, bi ab, ‘without water;’ bi edeb, 
‘without civility, uncultivated.’ We have noticed it among the 
Gypsy verbs: see to set, bikndva. It is used with adjectives: as 
uchardé, ‘covered,’ buchardé (bi-uchardé), ‘uncovered ;’ namporemé, 
‘sick,’ binamporemé, ‘healthy ;’ bimakavdé, ‘not painted ;’ bizoralé, 
‘not strong;’ bilindraldé, ‘not sleeping;’ bibahtald, ‘not fortunate.’ 
When 0i is united to nouns and pronouns, these are constantly in the 
genitive case of both numbers: as bi sheréskoro, ‘ without a head’ 
(i. e. ‘a fool’); 5 lovéskoro, ‘without salt ;’ bi maséskoro, ‘ without 
meat;’ bi lovénghoro, ‘ without money ;’ bi gotidkoro, ‘ without mind; 
bi balaménghoro, ‘without Greeks ;’ bi khorakhénghoro, ‘ without 
Turks;’ 6¢ vasténghoro, ‘without hands’ (i. e. ‘workmen’). With 

ronouns: bi mdngoro, ‘without me;’ bi oléskoro, ‘without him; bi 
dkeri, aménghoro, tuménghoro, ‘ without her, us, you.’ 

Wo.tr—ruv ; Bor., orioz, aruje, luey.—The first two terms seem to be 
related to the Sr. verbal root ru, which I have noticed in speaking of 
the verb to weer. This verb, among the Hindus, gives origin to two 
names of animals, in imitation of their sounds: ruru, ‘a sort of deer,’ 
and ruvathu, ‘sound, noise, a cock,’ I see no difficulty in supposing 
that the Gypsies may have applied it to the wolf, an animal remarka- 
ble for howling, which is one of the most common significations of 

_ the verb ru. The third form of Borrow, lwey, seems to be of Spanish’ 
origin: compare lobo, ‘a wolf.’ 

Woman—romni ; Br., rumenee—See cypsy. 

Woov—kasht, kash ; Bor., casian.—Related to the Sr. kashta, ‘ wood.’ 
Borrow’s casian may correspond to the adj. kdshtin, ‘woody. Kast 
is used for ‘a stick:’ dinidsman kastésa, ‘he struck me with a stick.’ 
This word is sometimes pronounced without the final ¢, as kash, and 
most of the Greek Gypsies pronounce it kas, 

Woo.t—posém.—In want of a better derivation, I propose for this word 
the Sr. verbal root push, ‘to cherish, to nurture.’ 

Worv—lav.—Compare Sr. lap, ‘ to speak, to utter ;’ Japana, ‘ the mouth, 
talking.” I have not observed in the Gypsy language any other traces 
of this Sr. verb, which has given to the Indo-European languages so 
many terms. As the Hindus have denominated the mouth lapana, 
as the instrument of talking, so also have the Persians their /ed, the 
Romans labium, labrum, and the Greeks Mdos and dadéw, by the change 
of ptol. Lav, plur. lavé, is well known to all the Gypsies. Kape- . 
nav yek lav, ‘I will tell thee a word;’ lav romané, ‘Gypsy words.’ 
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Woru—kermé ; Bor., cremen.—Compare Sr. krimi, written also krimi 
and krami, ‘worm, insect.’ It has also the signification of the Gr. 
thuevs, which is applied exclusively to intestinal worms. By some 
Gypsies the word is pronounced ghermé. 

To wraitse—grafava,—l have noted this word merely to show the man- 
ner in which the yom have introduced Gr. words into their idiom, 
by giving them a vps form. Grafava (Gr. yetqu), ‘I write; aor. 
grafghiém (tygawa), ‘ ties written. It would be useless to note 
the numerous instances of such words which the Gypsies have bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. Their origin is generally very evident. 
Some are distorted, because borrowed from terms which the Greeks 
themselves have corrupted : so dialezdva, ‘I select,’ from deaktyo, pro- 
nounced by us often dsadétw, They have adopted another form of 
verbs similar to those in use among the people with whom they inter- 
mingle: thus kholiterdva, ‘I am angry,’ lit. ‘I have bile, from the 
Gr, vod} and their own verb terdéva, ‘to have ;’ also kholidzava, ‘I am 
angry,’ Gr. yoksdéZouar, ‘to be angry: hence kholiniakoro, ‘angry.’ 

ilerdva is common among them. 


Y. 


Year—tersh ; Bor., berji—Both these words are from Sr. varsha, ‘ rain, 
the rainy season, year,’ from the root vrish, ‘to be wet, to moisten.’ 
The term was first applied to the rains, then to the season in which 
the rains were prevalent, and in course of time to the year itself. 
This use of ‘rainy season’ for ‘year’ is corroborated by the usage of 
the Anglo-Saxons and other northern nations, who reckoned by win- 
ters instead of years. Both, of course, were struck by circumstances 
peculiar to their own climate. Keti bershénghoro isi? ‘of how many 
years (i. e. ‘how old’) is he? keti bersh kerghidn to rashdi? ‘how ~ 
many years was he (lit. ‘did he make’) with the teacher (priest) ? 

Yesterpay—yich ; Bor., callicaste.—I leave to philologists to determine 
whether this term bears any relation to the Sr. hyas, ‘ yesterday.’ 
Yich penghids manghe, ‘yesterday was said to me;’ yichavér, ‘da 
before yesterday,’ composed of yich and avér, yavér, ‘other,’ whic 
latter term I have explained in its proper place: yichavér o kurkd, 
‘day before yesterday, (which was) Sunday; poyichavér, with the 
comparative part. po, ‘two days before Gr. dvtingoy Fes. 

Yer, but kamadikés, ‘yet more thou wilt see ;’ 
achdi chor eketané, ‘and other thieves together ;’ achdi paldi, ‘still 
more backwards:’ for this phrase another, po polaléste, is frequently 
used ; achdi lav romané, ‘still more Gypsy words.’ 

Youne—ternd, yerné ; Br., yernee ; Bor., derné.—This is the Sr. taruna, 
‘young.’ It is often pronounced yernd, or rather, the pronunciation 
of ¢so much resembles that of y that to all purposes it can be writ- 
ten with this semivowel. The Sr. yuvan, ‘ young,’ which is found in 
many Indo-European languages, I have not been able to detect in the 
Sypsy idiom. diminutive form of terné is ternordé, ‘a youngster.’ 

erné is principally used in opposition to phuré or puré, ‘old.’ 
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SECTION IV. 


COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY OF THE Gypsy LANGUAGE. 
1. VowE.s. 


These are five: a, e, 7,0, u. The union of many vowels is 
rarely to be met with in the Gypsy language. Of diphthongs 
there are almost none. In verbs of the middle voice occurs the 
combination 70, resulting from the blending of o and a: as mat- 
t6-avava, matliovéva, So also in the formation of abstract nouns: 
parnavé, parnavoipé, ‘friendship;’ bandlé, bandloipé, ‘band.’ The 
reader cannot but have observed the rarity of other combinations 
of a like character in the Vocabulary. Terms such as di, ‘nail,’ 
mi, ‘mouth,’ are not diphthongs: the vowel of the final syllable 
has merely dropped its aspirate. The distinction of the vowels 
into long and short is difficult to be determined. So, too, in 
modern Greek, where in most cases such distinctions are of no 
practical value: o and » have a similar sound; only the accent 
seems at times to occasion a prolongation of the sound of a 
vowel. It is for this reason that I have noted with accuracy all 
the accents upon the Gypsy vowels. 

A.—This vowel, which represents the Sr. a and 4, seems to 
have but one simple sound. 

A is retained unaltered in many words: as Sr. manusha, 
‘man,* G. manish; Sr. angdra, ‘coal,’ G. angér; Sr. nakha, 
‘nail,’ G. nai. 

It is frequently changed to e: as Sr. dacan, ‘ten,’ G. désh; 
Sr. rasa, ‘taste,’ G. rés, ‘grape;’ Sr. nava, ‘new,’ G. nevd; Sr. 


~ hara, ‘ass,’ G. kher ; Sr. tala, ‘ ground,’ G. tele, ‘down;’ Sr. taru- 


na, ‘young,’ G. terné. 

The Gypsies of Spain are fond of adding an initial a to words 
beginning with r: as eresia (Turk. Gyp. rés), ‘vineyard;’ ara- 
shai (T. G. rashai), ‘priest ;’ orobar (T. G. rovdva), ‘to weep,’ ete. 
Here in Turkey, I have noted this initial a in arakéva, ‘to guard,’ 
and in araiti, ‘tonight.’ Both, however, may justly be referred 
to Sr. words which have this initial a as an actual component 
member. 

The final a of the Sr. adjectives and participles is invariably 
changed to 0, and strongly accented: as Sr. hla, ‘black,’ G. 
kalé ; Sr. uchcha, ‘high,’ G. uché; Sr. matta, ‘glad,’ G. mati, 
‘drunk ;’ Sr. tapia, ‘ burning,’ G. tatéé, ‘warm;’ Sr. sanna, ‘slim,’ 
G. sanné; Sr. kritia, ‘cut,’ G. khurd6, ‘small;’ Sr. gushka, ‘dry,’ 
G. shuké ; Sr. parta, ‘full,’ G. Fo ; Sr. purdna,‘old,’ G. pura- 
Sr. mrita,‘ mortal,’ G. merdé, ‘ sick.’ 


* When beth Sanskrit and Gypsy terms have the same signification, I have noted 
only that of the Sanskrit. In other cases I write both. 
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Also in other words it is changed to o: as Sr. shash, ‘six,’ G. 
shov; Sr. caca, ‘rabbit,’ G. shoshér. 

E.—Z is more constant: as Sr. deva, ‘God,’ G. devél ; Sr. eka, 
‘one,’ G. yek. 

1.—/ and ni are the most usual terminations of Gypsy femi- 
nine nouns: chukél, ‘dog,’ chuk(e)li, ‘ bitch ;’ devél, ‘God,’ dev(e)li, 
grast, ‘horse,’ grastni, ‘mare ;’ rom, ‘Gypsy,’ romni, 
‘Gypsy woman ;’ Kher, ‘ass,’ kherni, ‘she-ass;’ manish, ‘man,’ 
manushni, ‘woman ;’ guriiv, ‘ox,’ guruvni, ‘cow ;’* pial, ‘brother,’ 
plani, sister.t 

In numerous Gypsy words the 7 and ¢ of the Sanskrit remain 
unchanged: as Sr. dvi, ‘two,’ G. dit; Sr. tri, ‘three,’ G. wi; 
Sr. rétri, ‘night,’ G. aratti, ‘tonight;’ Sr. gili, ‘sound,’ G. ghili, 
‘song;’ Sr. chhuri, ‘knife,’ G. churi; Sr. pdniya, ‘potable,’ G. 
pani, ‘ water.’ 

The Sr. vowel 7, or ri, undergoes many changes, which are of 
much importance in the study of the Gypsy language, and in the 
explanation and philosophical analysis of the verbs, and also 
extremely interesting. Ai is changed to ri in Sr. riksha, ‘ bear,’ 
G. richini :—to ro in Sr. jamétri, ‘son-in-law,’ G. jamutré :—to ru 
in Sr. trigéla, ‘ trident,’ G. trushil, turshiil. 

In the verbal roots, ri or r¢ is changed to ar or er in Sr. dri, 
‘to be afraid,’ G. dardéva; Sr. mri, ‘to die,’ G. merdva ; Sr. kri, 
‘to make,’ G. keréva; Sr. pri, ‘to fill,’ G. perdva:—to di in Sr. gri, 
‘to sound,’ G. ghilidva. 

0.—No precise rules can be given as to the pronunciation of 
this vowel, for it is often left to the option of the speaker to use 
either the o or the uw in a great number of words. With the 
exception of the final 0, the common characteristic of the masc. 
gender among the Gypsies, this vowel usually corresponds with 
the Sr. w and @: as Sr. marti, ‘matter,’ G. morti, ‘leather;’ Sr. 
déra, ‘distant,’ G. dur; Sr. bhd, ‘earth,’ G. phuv. 

It also represents the Sr. a: as Sr. chandra, ‘moon,’ G. chon ; 
Sr. madhu, ‘sweet,’ G. mol, ‘honey :’—or the Sr. 0: as Sr. lobhini, 
‘desirous,’ G. lubni, lobni, ‘harlot;’ Sr. loha, ‘red,’ G. lolé :—or 
the Sr. ¢: as Sr. krimi, ‘worm,’ G. kermé. 

The final o of nouns, adjectives, and participles is changed to ¢, 
whenever abstract substantives are formed ao addition of the 
particle pe or pen: as kalé, ‘black,’ kalipé, ‘ blackness, excommu- 


* Pronounced also gurumné. 

_ t Ihave heard Gypsies, extremely ignorant of their language, making no distinc- 
tion between the masculine and feminine of adjectives, saying kali (fem.) for kalo 
fant, ‘black; terni for terno. These were all Moslem Gypsies, speaking the 

ish, in which language the adjectives, as in English, have a single termination 
for ped rene Those in the habit of frequently speaking their language never 
make blunders ; they are extremely attentive to all their generic terminations. 
VOL. VII. 30 
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nication ;’ maété, ‘drunk,’ mattipé, ‘drunkenness ;’ tatié, ‘ warm,’ 
tattipé, ‘heat;’ mold, ‘dead,’ merpé, ‘death;’ phuréd, ‘old,’ phuripé, 
‘old age;’ laché, ‘ good,’ lachipé, ‘goodness, alms;’ piré, ‘ foot,’ 
me ‘gait;’ shuchd, ‘clean,’ shuchipé, ‘cleanliness.’ 
his rule suffers exception: as in kamlé, ‘ perspiring,’ kamlioipé, 

;’ bandlé, ‘bound,’ bandlioipé, ‘ parnavé, 
‘friend,’ parnavoipé, ‘ friendship ;’ loshandé, ‘ rejoicing,’ loshanoipé, 
‘joy ;’ tattd, ‘warm,’ tabioipé, ‘ heat.’ 

U.—This vowel is extremely common; it is a favorite sound 
with all the Gypsies, whether Moslem or Christian. It is often 

ronounced 0. It represents the Sr. o in Sr. go, ‘ox,’ G. guriv; 

r. lobhini, ‘desiring,’ G. dubni:—the Sr. u in Sr. manusha, ‘man,’ 
G. manish; Sr. ra, ‘benevolent,’ G. sukdr, ‘ beautiful;’ Sr. 
pura, ‘former,’ G. phurd, ‘old;’ Sr. uchcha, ‘high,’ G. uché ; Sr. 
pangu, ‘lame,’ G. panké. 


2. Consonants. 


K.—Very common in the G oe. It is often the 
unaltered representative of the Senekrit : asin Sr. kéla, ‘black,’ 


G. kalé; Sr. kan, ‘to shine,’ G. kan, kam, ‘sun;’ Sr. késhtha, 
‘wood,’ G. kasht; Sr. kri, ‘to make,’ G. keréva; Sr. krimi, 
‘worm,’ G. kermé. 

It is changed into / in kurt, ‘a colt,’ pronounced frequently 


furt; or to gh, in Sr. kal, ‘to sound,’ G. gheléva, ‘to play on 
instruments. 

It is assimilated to the following consonant, as in Sr. rakia, 
‘red,’ G. ratt, ‘ blood.’ 

It frequently becomes a very gentle aspirate: as in Sr. késa, 
‘cough,’ G. has; Sr. kuh, ‘to surprise,’ G. rey khohaim; 


‘a lie;’ Sr. kritta, ‘ cut,’ G. hirdé, ‘dwarfish ;’ Sr. hand, ‘to itch,’ 
G. handiovéva, hanjiovava, ‘to scratch.’ 

Ksh.—This compound consonant of the Sanskrit is very con- 
stant in its transformation, and may serve as a clue to the true 
etymology of many Gypsy words. It does not appear in the 
proper Gypsy language, and the Gypsies never employ it except 
in ksilabi, i 4 In speaking Greek, they pronounce § as the 
Greeks do. This consonant generally becomes a simple k: as 
in Sr. drakshd, ‘ grapes,’ G. drak ; Sr. aksha, ‘eye,’ G. yak ; Sr. 
yaksh, ‘to sacrifice,’ G. yak, ‘ fire ;’ Sr. rfiksha, ‘tree,’ G. ruk; Sr. 
makshikd, ‘fly,’ G. makié ; Sr. draksh, ‘to preserve,’ G. arakév, 
‘ouard;’ Sr. ciksh, ‘to learn,’ G. shikava; Sr. kshira, ‘milk,’ G. 
kerdl, ‘cheese ;’ Sr. akshna, ‘time,’ G. akand, ‘now;’ Sr. naksh, 
‘to go,’ G. nakdva, ‘to pass;’ Sr. maksh, ‘to mix,’ G. makava, 
‘to paint ;’ Sr. ha, ‘wing,’ G. pak. 

my etymology of bashno, ‘a cock,’ as from pakshin, be true, 
then this would be an exception to the above rule. 
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Kh.—This Sanskrit consonant often retains in the Gypsy its 
strong aspirated sound, like that of the kh of the Arabs and 
Turks: as in Sr. khanaka, ‘digging,’ G. khaink, ‘ well;’ Sr. khan- 
din, ‘divided,’ G. khandi, ‘a little;’ Sr. khan, ‘to dig,’ G. khatéva ; 
Sr. khani, ‘a mine,’ G. khdv, ‘a hole ;’ Sr. khdd, ‘to eat,’ G. khava. 

It is at times dopped, or very gently aspirated: as in Sr. nakha, 
‘nail,’ G. nai; Sr. ga@kha, ‘ vegetable,’ G. shah, ‘cabbage;’ Sr. 
mukha, ‘mouth,’ G. miiz. 

It is changed to & in Sr. duhkha, ‘ pain,’ G. duk. 

G.—This retains generally its proper Sanskrit sound : as in Sr. 
gan, ‘to count,’ G. ghendva; Sr. gara, ‘poison,’ G. gher, ‘itch ;’ 
Sr. gras, ‘ to eat,’ G. grast, ‘horse ;’ Sr. angdra, ‘coal,’ G. angdr. 

It is changed to & in agéra, ‘ house,’ G. ker. 

Ch.—Is generally retained unchanged: as in Sr. char, ‘to eat,’ 
G. chardéva, ‘to graze;’ Sr. chush, ‘to suck,’ G. chuché, ‘ breast ;’ 
Sr. chumb, ‘to kiss,’ G. chumi, ‘kiss;’ Sr. chik, ‘to obstruct,’ G. 
chik, ‘ mud.’ 

It is changed to its cognate guttural & in Sr. much, ‘ to release,’ 
G. mukdva ; Sr. pach, ‘to cook,’ G. pekdva, It becomes simple s 
in Sr. chush, ‘to suck,’ G. sut, ‘milk;’ Sr. chatur, ‘four,’ G. ishidr. 

Chh.—This consonant is pronounced like simple ch: as Sr. 
chhinna, ‘divided,’ G. chinéva, ‘to cut;’ Sr. chhuri, ‘knife,’ G. 
churt; Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit,’ G. chattava ; Sr. tuchchha, ‘empty,’ 
G. chuché. 

J.—This letter retains its genuine Sanskrit sound: as in Sr. 7d, 
‘to know,’ G. jandva ; Sr. jtv, ‘to live,’ G. jivéva ; Sr. 
‘son-in-law,’ G. jamutré. 

T, Th, D.—These consonants are pronounced like ¢ and d: as 
in Sr. pata, ‘cloth,’ G. ‘garment ;’ Sr. kdshtha, ‘ wood,’ G. 
kasht ; Sr. mund, ‘ ave,’ G. muntiva; Sr. anda, ‘egg,’ G. 
vanté ; Sr. khandin, ‘ divided,’ G. khandi, ‘ little.’ 

N.—This nasal, also, is not distinguished from the common 
dental n: Sr. gan, ‘to count,’ G. ghenéva; Sr. purdna, ‘old,’ G. 
purand. 

T.—When at the end of a word, this consonant is often drop- 
ped: as in grast, ‘a horse,’ also frequently pronounced as and 
gra; kasht, ‘wood,’ also kash ; vast, ‘hand,’ also vas. It is dis- 
tinctly heard, however, when the following word begins with a 
vowel: as laché grast isi, ‘it isa good horse.’ When preceded by 
r, it is pronounced like a pure d, as in Sr. pérta, ‘full,’ G. perdo. 
At times it is changed to f, as in Sr. tala, ‘earth,’ G. telé and felé, 
‘downwards.’ 

D.—This has the sound of the Latin d: as Sr. dram, ‘to go,’ 
G. drom, ‘road;’ Sr. dérava, ‘wooden,’ G. daravin, ‘ pomegran- 
ate ;’ Sr. dina, ‘distressed,’ G. denilé, ‘fool.’ 

It is changed into gh in Sr. diva, ‘day,’ G. ghivés. 
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Dh.—This Sanskrit consonant I have not been able to hear 
among the Gypsies. Whenever it occurs in terms of Sanskrit 
derivation, it is invariably changed to d or t: as in Sr. bandh, ‘to 
tie,’ G. bandava ; Sr. dhév, ‘to cleanse,’ G. tovdva, ‘to wash ;’ Sr. 
dhrita, ‘held,’ G. tertiovéva, ‘to stand.’ 

N.—Is perfectly similar to the Latin n. 


P.—This consonant usually has the sound of p: as in Sr. 
paniya, ‘ — G. pani, ‘water ;’ Sr. patrin, ‘ winged,’ G. pai- 

It is frequently changed to f: as in Sr. par, ‘to precede,’ G. 
furé, ‘old man;’ Sr. pura, ‘city,’ G. fords, ‘iclbegiens ; Sr. 
vashpa, ‘tear,’ G. dsfa. 

Or at times to v: as in Sr. apara, ‘other,’ G. yavér ; Sr. lapa, 
‘word,’ G. lav. | 

Or it is assimilated to the consonant following it: as in Sr. 
tapta, ‘warm,’ G. tatt6; Sr. supta, ‘asleep,’ G. sotté ; Sr. svapna, 

It is changed to }: as in Sr. %: -haired,’ G. , ‘bald;’ 
Sr. pish, ‘to inhabit,’ G. ‘to sprinkle,’ G. bur- 
shin, ‘rain.’ 

B.—Has the sound of the Latin 4: as Sr. dédla, ‘hairs,’ G. bal ; 
Sr. balin, ‘strong,’ G. balé, ‘hog ;’ Sr. bala, ‘strength,’ G. naisbali, 
‘weak ;’ Sr. bul, ‘to plunge,’ G. boldva, ‘to baptize.’ 

Bh.— Bh is not a Gypsy sound. In the words of Sanskrit ori- 
gin containing it it is sometimes changed to p: as in Sr. bhratri, 
‘brother,’ G. pra, pral; Sr. bh@, ‘earth,’ G. puv; Sr. bhara, 
‘much,’ G. paré, ‘ great ;’ Sr. ‘dignity,’ G. puti, ‘ business.’ 

It becomes 4 in Sr, lobhini, ‘ desirous,’ G. lubni, ‘ strumpet;’ Sr. 
bhaiy, ‘to break,’ G. bangéva, 

M.—M is mostly pronounced like the Latin m. In a few words 
it is changed to v: as Sr. grdma, ‘a village,’ G. gav; Sr. néman, 
‘name,’ G. nav; Sr. hima, ‘snow,’ G. iv. 

Y.—Is frequently unchanged: as Sr. yaksh, ‘to sacrifice, G. 

ak, ‘ fire.’ 
. It is frequently added to words beginning with a vowel: as Sr. 
aksha, ‘eye,’ G. yak ; Sr. eka, ‘one,’ G. yek; Sr. apara, ‘other,’ 
G. yavér. 

R.—The Gypsy r often corresponds to the Sanskrit 7: as in 
Sr. rapya, ‘silver,’ G. rup ; Sr. rasa, ‘taste,’ G. res, ‘ vineyard.’ 

It is frequently changed to /:-as in Sr. dvdra, ‘door,’ G. dal; 
Sr. chur, ‘to steal,’ G. choléva ; Sr. agre, ‘forwards,’ G. anglé ; Sr. 
gir, ‘sound,’ G. ghili, ‘song;’ Sr. bhrdiri, * brother,’ G. plal; Sr. 
méra, ‘death,’ G. molé: also in Sr. kram, ‘to go,’ united with 
various prepositions: as niklavdva, ‘to go out;’ uklavdva, ‘to 
mount.’ 
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In of r is > 
dro : as in Sr. gringa, ‘horn,’ G. shingh; Sr. , ‘to ask,’ 
G. ; Sr. gru, ‘to hear,’ G. shundva ; Sr. gvagré, ‘ mother- 
in-law,’ G. shasta ; Sr. bhra, ‘eyebrow,’ G. ; Sr. graéma, ‘ vil- 
lage,’ G. gav; Sr. krindmi, ‘I buy,’ G. kindva. 

t is often assimilated to the consonant following it: as 
in Sr. karna, ‘ear,’ G. kann; Sr. sarva, ‘all,’ G. savvé; Sr. sarpa, 
‘serpent,’ G. sapp ; Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit,’ G. chatéva. 

Or to the consonant preceding it: as in Sr. rdéri, ‘night,’ G. 
aratti, ‘ tonight.’ 

L.—Requires no remark. 

V.—V in many words is preserved unchanged, having in the 
Gypsy the sound of the Latin v and Gr. 8: as Sr. deva, ‘god,’ G. 
devil; Sr. nava, ‘new,’ G. nevé ; Sr. vai, ‘verily,’ G. va, ‘yes.’ 

It is changed to p in Sr. vichardmi, ‘I deliberate,’ G. pincha- 
réva, ‘to be acquainted.’ 

It is ——- prefixed to Sanskrit words beginning with 
vowels: as Sr. per ‘high,’ G. vuché; Sr. anda, ‘egg,’ G. vanté ; 
Sr. oshtha, ‘mouth,’ G. vust, ‘lip;’ Pers. aszav, ‘mill,’ G. vasidv. — 

Or it is chan to b: asin Sr. vingati, ‘twenty,’ G. bish ; Sr. 
varsha, ‘ year,’ G. bersh ; Sr. vag, ‘to sound,’ G. va, ‘to cry 
out;’ Sr. vt, ‘ without,’ G. di. 

It is dropped at the beginning of vdshpa, ‘tear,’ G. dsfa. 

It is omitted, or, with a, becomes o, in Sr. Javana, ‘salt,’ G. 
lon; Sr. svap, ‘to sleep,’ G. sovdva; Sr. ¢gvagura, ‘ father-in-law,’ 
G. shastré ; Sr. gvacra, ‘ mother-in-law,’ G. it. 

C, Sh.—Both these Sanskrit sibilants are represented by the 
Gypsy sh, pronounced as in shall, shore. # 

hose ee ies who live mostly among the Greeks, however, 
a in Roumelia, frequently pronounce this consonant 
ike the Greeks, as a: but the Moslem oye give it its proper 
sound, on account of their familiarity with the Turkish, where 
the consonant sh is extremely common. It is important to bear 
this in mind. Shasté, ‘healthy,’ I have heard pronounced ve 
often sasté. The modern Greeks experience considerable diffi- 
culty in pronouncing this sh, excepting those inhabiting the 
Epirus, particularly the villages near Joannina, who give it its 
proper sound. 

Instances are Sr. gaséa, ‘healthy,’ G. shasté ; Sr. gru, ‘to hear,’ 
G. shundva ; Sr. gringa, ‘horn,’ G. shingh ; Sr. gastra, ‘iron,’ G. 
shastri; Sr. cita, ola G. shil, shilalé ; Sr. culla, ‘cord,’ G. shelé, 
‘rope;’ Sr. tricia, ‘ trident,’ G. turshdl, ‘cross;’ Sr. gaca, ‘rabbit,’ 
G. shoshéi. 
is changed to & in Sr. drig, ‘to see,’ G. dikava. 

h is dropped before & in Sr. gushka, ‘dry,’ G. shuké. 
§.—This consonant needs no explanation or comparison. 
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H.—ZH is changed to & in Sr. hansa, ‘ goose,’ G. kaind, ‘hen.’ 

It is dropped in Sr. has, ‘to laugh,’ G. aséva. 

At times it is commutable with v: as in Sr. hasta, ‘hand,’ G, 
vast ; Sr. hima, ‘snow,’ G. biv, viv. 


SECTION V. 
GRAMMAR. 


The following remarks on the grammar of the Gypsy lan- 
guage are the results of my studies up to the present time, being 

rawn from my numerous notes and manuscript dialogues. The 
reader can see an illustration of them in the numerous colloquial 
phrases scattered through the Vocabulary. 


ARTICLE. 


The ancient Hindus had no article, and to their demonstra- 
tive pronouns correspond the articles of the cognate Euro 
languages, which have become separate parts of speech. It 
was natural, then, that the Gypsies, following the example of 
other analytical languages, should also acquire an article. In 
Spain, the article of the Gitanos is the Spanish: here, there is 
evident the influence of the Greek article; for the Moslem G 
sies use their article very sparingly, since the Turkish, whic 
they mostly employ, possesses no article, properly speaking. 
The Gypsy article is o for the nom. and voc. sing. of the mase. 
and neut. genders, and e for the oblique cases of the singular 
and for the whole pliral. The fem. form is 7 throughout. The 
e of the plural is at times pronounced like o. 


Singular. Plural, 
Mase. and Neut. Fem. Masc. and Neut. Fem. 
Nom. Nom, i 
Acc e Acc. i 
Gen. Gen. e 
Voe. i Voce. e 


Whoever is acquainted with the variations of the Greek article 
in the mouth of the common people, cannot be astonished by 
the indefinite character of the Soe article. Some Greeks say 
dvGodnor for tods dvFgdmous, thi yuvaixes for tas yuvaixas, yuvaixes 
for at yvvaixes, etc. I am certain that whoever should attempt 
to investigate the Greek article, as heard in the mouth of the 
illiterate among our countrymen, would be extremely embar- 
rassed in forming a clear idea of its nature, without referring to 
the ancient language. How then can we look for accuracy and 
exactitude from the mouth of this ignorant people, who have 
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not the least idea of anything more perfect than what they con- 
stantly use in their every day conversation ? 


Nowy. 


The Gypsy noun ends either in a vowel or a consonant. 
Nouns ending in Vowels. 


A few end in a: as vrehtila, ‘an extinguisher ;’ dsfa, ‘tear ;’ 
makid, ‘fly ;’ varia, ‘weight;’ giva, ‘ pit;’ katiéina, ‘Gypsy tent.’ 

Those ending in o are numerous, and are all of the masculine 
and neuter genders: as manré, ‘bread ;’ bukd, ‘bowel;’ chavé, 
‘child;’ mold, ‘death ;’ sunnd, ‘dream;’ chard, ‘plate; gosnd, 
‘dung;’ kurké, ‘Sunday ;’ maché, ‘fish ;’ koré, ‘bracelet;’ par- 
navé, ‘friend ;’ rakld, ‘boy.’ 

Nouns in ¢ are less numerous, and are of the masc. and fem. 
genders. 

Masculine nouns in ¢ are ‘nail;’ ‘summer;’ 
‘mouth ;’ richini, ‘bear;’ shoshéi, ‘rabbit ;’ kangli, ‘comb;’ raz, 
‘nobleman ;’ anguséri, ‘finger-ring;’ rashdi, ‘priest;’ churi, ‘knife;’ 
amuni, ‘anvil ;’ ‘ brain.’ 

Feminine nouns in 7 are of two classes: 1, those formed from 
the masculine by the addition of ni: as gurtiv, ‘ox,’ guruvni, 
‘cow;’ grast, ‘horse,’ grastni, ‘mare;’ kher, ‘ass,’ kherni, ‘she- 
ass;’ mantish, ‘man,’ manushni, ‘woman ;’ rdi, ‘nobleman,’ rani, 
‘nobleman’s wife;’ rashdi, ‘priest,’ rashani, ‘priest’s wife:’ 2, 
those which are naturally feminine; as dé, ‘mother;’ sali, ‘wife’s 
sister;’ ‘mother-in-law;’ chdi, ‘girl;’ kamni, ‘pregnant; 
nubli, ‘strumpet.’ 

There are other feminine nouns, formed from the noun b 
simply adding the ending ¢: as chukél, ‘dog,’ chukeli, chu, 
‘bitch ;’ devél, ‘god,’ develt, devli, ‘goddess.’ As regards such 
feminine nouns as romni, ‘ woman,’ ie rom, ‘a Gypsy, a man,’ 
dasni, ‘a Bulgarian woman,’ from das, ‘a Bulgarian,’ I am in- 
clined to think that they are properly feminine adjectives, from 
the masculines ending in ano: thus rom, romané, fem. romani, 
romni; dés, ‘Bulgarian,’ dasané, ‘of a Bulgarian,’ fovdyagexdc, 
dasani, dasni, ‘a Bulgarian woman ;’ grdst, ‘horse,’ grastand, ‘ of 
a horse,’ inmxds, grastani, grastni, innexi, i. e. ‘mare;’ mantish, 
‘man,’ manushanéd, ‘humanus,’ manushani, manushni, ‘humana, 
woman.’ This termination of ¢ or ni for the fem. nouns has one 
exception, viz. pén, ‘sister.’ 


Nouns terminating in Consonants. 
_ These are by far the greatest number. The final consonants 
are g, gh, k, 1, m, n, p, 7, 8, sh, t v. 
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Nouns in g are beng, ‘devil :’—in gh, shingh, ‘horn :’—in k, yak, 
‘fire ;’ drak, ‘grape; pak, ‘wing;’ chik, ‘mud;’ nak, ‘nose;’ 
poshik, ‘soil;’ khaink, ‘well:’—in J, pral, ‘brother;’ kerdl, ‘cheese; 
turshiil, ‘cross;’ chukél, ‘dog;’ devél, ‘God :’—in m, rom, ‘Gypsy;? 
lim, ‘mucus of the nose;’ drom, ‘road;’ kam, ‘sun :’—in n, arman, 
‘curse ;’ kann, ‘ear;’ patrin, ‘leaf;’ chon, ‘moon;’ tan, ‘place;’ 
len, ‘river:’—in p, rup, ‘silver;’ sapp, ‘serpent;’ chip, ‘tongue: — 
in r, kher, ‘ass; ker, ‘house;’ angar, ‘coal ;’ mutér, ‘urine;’ lindr, 
‘sleep ;’ gher, ‘itch:’—in s, murs, ‘brave ;’ divés, ‘day ;’ vus, ‘flax;’ 
mas, ‘meat;’ res, ‘vineyard :’—in sh, manish, ‘man;’ trush, ‘thirst;’ 
bersh, ‘year:’—in ¢, ratt, ‘blood ;’ purt, ‘bridge ;’ dat, ‘ father;’ 
grast, ‘horse;’ vast, ‘hand;’ shut, ‘vinegar;’ vent, ‘winter:’—in v, 
pur, ‘earth ;’ pov, ‘eye-brow;’ giv, ‘grain;’ arakdv, suv, 
‘needle ;’ guriiv, ‘ox; gav, ‘village;’ nav, ‘name;’ Jav, ‘ word.’ 

The Gypsy noun has no dual number. Its declension I shall 
attempt in the following remarks to make as plain as possible. 

Declension of masculines in 0: 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. o chavé, ‘ the child,’ e chavé, ‘the children,’ 
Acc. e chavés, ‘the child,’ e chavén, ‘ the children,’ 
Gen. e chavéskoro, ‘of the child, e chavénghoro, ‘of the children,’ 
Voce. chavé, ‘O child! o chavdle, ‘O children!’ 
Of masculines in 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. 0 rdi, ‘the nobleman,’ e rayé, ‘the noblemen,’ 
Acc. e rayés, ‘the nobleman,’ e rayén, ‘the noblemen,’ 
Gen. e rayéskoro,‘of the nobleman,’ e rayénghoro, ‘of the noblemen,’ 
Voc. rai, ‘O nobleman!’ o raydle, ‘O noblemen !’ 
Of masculines ending in consonants: 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. 0 pral, ‘ the brother,’ e pralé, ‘the brothers,’ 
Acc. e pralés, ‘the brother, e pralén, ‘the brothers,’ 
Gen. e praléskoro, ‘of the brother,’ _e pralénghoro, ‘of the brothers,’ 
Voc. o pral, ‘O brother!’ o pralale, ‘O brothers!’ 
Nom. o drak, ‘the grape,’ e draka, ‘the grapes,’ 
Acc. e drakés, ‘the grape,’ e drakd, ‘the grapes,’ 
Gen. e drakéskoro, ‘of the grape,’  ¢ drakénghoro, ‘of the grapes,’ 
Voc. o drak, ‘O grape!’ o drakdle, ‘O grapes!’ 
Declension of feminine nouns: 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. i ddi, ‘the mother,’ e data, ‘the mothers,’ 
Acc. e daid, ‘the mother,’ e data, ‘the mothers,’ 


Gen. e daidkori,*of the mother, daidnghoro, ‘of the mothers,’ 
Voe. e daia, *O mother!’ e daidle, ‘O mothers 
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Sing. Plur. 
Nom. 1 rakli, ‘the girl,’ e raklia, ‘the girls,’ 
Ace. _e raklid, ‘the girl,’ e raklia, ‘the girls,’ 
Gen. _e raklidkori, ‘of the girl,’ e rakliénghoro, ‘of the girls,’ 
Voc. raklid, ‘O girl! e raklidle, ‘O girls! 


czirikle, 

cziriklen, 

cziriklale, 


cziriklenge, 
cziriklendar, 
cziriklenga, 
cziriklengero. 

These forms are identical with those found among the Gypsies 
of these countries. I decline a noun as pronounced here, fol- 
lowing in the cases the order of the above author: 

Sing. Plur. 
Nom. o raklé, ‘the child,’ e raklé, ‘the children,’ 
Ace. e raklés, ‘the child,’ e raklén, ‘the children,’ 
Voc. e raklé, ‘O child! e rakléle, ‘O children !’ 
Dat. 1, e rakléste, ‘in the child,’ e raklénde, ‘in the children,’ 
Dat. 2, e rakléske, ‘to the child,’ e raklénghe, ‘to the children,’ 
Abl. rakléstar, ‘from the child,’ ¢ rakléndar, ‘from the children,’ 
Soc. e rakléssa, ‘with the ehild,’ —e rakléntza, ‘ with the children,’ 
Gen. e rakléskoro,‘of the child’ ¢ raklénghoro, ‘ of the children.’ 

To the reader, at first sight, such a declension must appear 
wonderfully rich and expressive, and so much the more, as it is 
in the mouth of a people who have no intellectual cultivation, 
and who would toh te simplify their language to the utmost. 
But all this richness, which even the Sanskrit does not possess, 
is owing merely to the union of particles with the noun in its 
simplest form ; for the Gypsy noun has properly only four cases : 
nominative, accusative, genitive, and vocative; while to the ae- 
cusative are joined all these particles, which are similar in both 
numbers, ack cannot be properly considered as forming eases. 
Before proceeding to auk of the formation of each case sepa- 
rately, shall analyze a noun, in order to illustrate and make 
plain the combination of which I have spoken: 


* These cases, omitted by Puchmayer, are czirikleste in the singular, and eziri- 
klende in the plural. by 
VOL, Vil. 31 


289 
The above examples are sufficient to show the reader the gen- 
eral declension of Reowr nouns; but before I make any remarks 7 
upon the cases, it may be proper to bring forward an example 
from Pott’s work, in order farther to elucidate the subject. I 
take an example from Puchmayer as found in Pott (t. 196): ' 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. cziriklo, 
Ace. czirikles, 
Voc. czirikleja, | 
Dat. 1, — * 
| 
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Sing. Plur. 
Nom. o raklo, e raklé, 
Ace. e raklés, e raklén, 
Dat. 1, e raklés-ie, e raklén-te, 
Dat. 2, e raklés-ke, _ raklén-ke, 
Abl. e raklés-tar, e raklén-tar, 
Soe. e raklés-sa, e raklén-sa, 
Gen. e raklés-koro, e raklén-koro. 


The occurrence of the liquid in the plural varies considera- 
bly the pronunciation of the following consonants, thus: 


Dat. 1, raklén-te _ispronounced _—raklénde, 
Dat. 2, raklén-ke * raklénghe, 
Abl. raklén-tar as rakléndar, 
Soc. raklén-sa rakléntza, 
Gen. raklén-koro raklénghoro. 


In this manner the declension of the Gypsy noun becomes 
extremely clear, and can be reduced to very simple elements. 
There is no more reason for calling rakléndar a case than for 
giving the name of cases to all those adverbs in Greek which are 
formed by the ablative particle de», or to such Latin words as 
mecum, tecum, which correspond with the so-called social case of 
the above Gypsy nouns. 

The same mode of declension which is followed by nouns end- 
ing in o holds good also as regards feminine nouns ending in ¢, 
and the i ed particles are not less distinct and clear. As an 


instance, I give the forms of declension of romni, ‘ woman :’ 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. i romni, é romnia, 

Acc. i romnid, i romnia, 

Dat. 1, i romnid-te, romnian-te (romniande), 

Dat. 2, i romnid-ke, i romnian-ke (romnianghe), 

Abl. romnié-tar, t romnian-tar (romniandar), 

Soc. romnid-sa, romnian-sa (romniantiza), 

Gen. t romnia-kori, romnian-koro (romnianghoro). 


This comparison of the declension of masculine and feminine 
nouns is interesting, as it demonstrates two particulars in the his- 
tory of the Gypsy noun. First, were it not for the so-called 
social case of the plural, we should have been at a loss to know 
whether the final syllable of the singular case was a sa, or a 
simple a united to the accusative, since all nouns without distine- 
tion have this termination: thus grast, ‘horse,’ grastéssa, ‘ with a 
horse’ (‘on horseback’); réi, ‘a nobleman,’ rayéssa, ‘with a 
nobleman :’ plur. grasténtza, ‘ with horses ;’ rayéntza, ‘ with noble- 
men.’ In the feminine gender the case is clear, since Gypsies 
say rakli, ‘a female child,’ acc. raklid; soc. sing. raklid-sa, ‘with 
the female child.’ This evidently proves the addition of the 
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syllable sa to the accusative, which we shall presently consider. 
to the plural social, the fact is palpably evident: thus piré, 
piréniza, ‘ with feet ;’ chavd, chavéniza, ‘ with children.’ 

The second consideration, which is extremely important, is 
that though in the accusative plural of feminine nouns no final 
n exists, it is to be found in all the compound cases of the plural : 
a fact which to me amply demonstrates the former presence of 
this liquid in the accusative plural, although the Gypsies have 
later entirely abandoned its pronunciation. 

I will now proceed to consider more in detail the formation of 
the different cases, taking them up in their order. 

Accusative singular.—This case, in the singular of nouns end- 
ing in 0, ises: thus parnavé, ‘friend,’ acc. parnavés ; maché, ‘fish,’ 
machés ; sunné, ‘ dream,’ sunnés; manré, ‘ bread,’ is often used un- 
changed: as khandi manré khéva, ‘I eat a little bread.’ Feminine 
nouns in ¢ form the acc. in a, with the accent on this vowel: 
as romni, ‘woman,’ acc. romnié ; butt, ‘business,’ butid ; nubli, 
‘strumpet,’ nublid. Nouns in a generally have the same form in 
the accusative: as dsfa, ‘a tear,’ acc. dsfa ; katiéna, ‘a Gypsy tent,’ 
acc. katéina. To me, however, such words, which are few, are 
properly nouns forming the accusative in as or es, judging from 
their genitives etc.: as katunéskoro, ‘of the tent;’ a form of this 
character presupposes an accusative katinas or katéines, of which, 
in ordinary usage, the final s has been dropped. Nouns ending 
in consonants, by far the most numerous, form their accusative 
by the addition of es: thus pral, ‘brother,’ acc. pralés; tan, 
‘place,’ tanés ; dat, ‘father,’ datés ; gav, ‘ village,’ gavés. In nouns 
ending in el and er, as devél, ‘God,’ chukél, ‘ dog,’ tovér, ‘axe,’ etc., 
the final syllable drops its vowel: thus devél, ace. devlés ; chukél, 
chuklés ; tovér, tovrés. 

Nouns ending in k, as pak, ‘wing,’ yak, ‘fire,’ are generally 
pronounced in the accusative with the vowel a: as pakd, acc., 
‘the wing,’ yakd, ‘the eye.’ The regular accusative form, with 
its final s, is observed in the genitive pakéskoro, ‘of the wing,’ 
yakéskoro, ‘of the fire.’ 

Taking the compound cases, so uniform in their formation, as 

‘a guide, it appears to me not implausible to lay down the general 
rule that the accusative singular of all Gypsy nouns of the mas- 
culine gender ends in s, and of the feminine in a. 

Vocative singular—This case, of which few Gypsies can give 
any account, is formed, in nouns ending in 0, by changing this 
vowel to e: as chord, choré, ‘O poor man!’ &atwzé; chavd, chavé, 
‘O boy!’ In the feminine it is formed by adding a to ¢: as didi, 
déia, ‘O mother!’ In nouns ending in consonants this case is 
formed by the addition of e: as mantsh, mantshe, ‘O man!’ 
dat, déte, ‘O father!’ 
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Nominative plural.—tn this case, the forms are nearly the same 
with those just given. The nominative of nouns ending in o is 
formed by changing this vowel into e: as chavé, ‘child,’ chavé, 
charé, charé, ‘ plates ;’ raklé, raklé, ‘ boys ;’ bakré, bakré, 

sheep.’ 

Nouns in 7, whether masculine or feminine, form the nomina- 
tive plural by the addition of a: as rakli, raklia, ‘girls; romni, 
romnia, ‘women ;’ rai, réia, ‘noblemen;’ rashdi, dia, ‘priests,’ 

Nouns in &, by the addition of a: as yak, yakd, ‘eyes;’ pak, 
paké, ‘wings ruk, rukd, ‘ trees :’—also those in v: as pov, povi, 
‘eyebrows, 

Nouns ending in other consonants, by adding e: as grast, grasté, 
‘horses ;’ mantish, manushé, ‘men;’ pral, pralé, ‘brothers.’ This 
= is, however, often interchanged with a; as romé or romé, 
‘Gypsies.’ 

ee plural.—This case, of which I have already had oc- 
casion to speak, is formed, in nouns ending in 0, by changing this 
vowel to en: as chavd, chavén, ‘children;’ buké, bukén, ‘ bowels;’ 

parnavé, parnavén, ‘ friends.’ 

In feminine nouns in ?, it is formed by the addition of a: as 
romni, romnia, ‘women;’ chai, chaia, ‘girls;’ nubli, nublia, ‘harlots,’ 
The same vowel is added also to masculine nouns ending in ?: 
as rashdi, rashdia, ‘priests;’ mi, ‘mouths;’ nai, néia, 
‘ nails :’—also to nouns ending in & and v: as pak, pakdy ‘wings;’ 
drak, drakd, ‘grapes ;’ triak, triakd, ‘shoes ;’ pov, povd, ‘eyebrows;’ 

v, gava, ‘villages.’ 

In all the numerous class of nouns ending in other conso- 
nants, this ease is formed by the addition of en: as grast, grastén, 
‘horses ;’ pral, pralén, ‘ brothers ;’ shingh, shinghén, ‘ horns.’ 

Vocative plural.—This case is formed, in nouns ending in 0, by 
the change of the final vowel to dle: as choré, chorale, ‘O poor 
men!’ chavé, chavdle, ‘O children!’ In nouns ending in conso- 
nants the same formation is observed : as rém, romidle or roméle, 
‘O Gypsies!’ mantsh, manushdle,‘O men!’ Likewise in feminine 
nouns in 7: as rakli, raklidle, ‘O girls!’ and also with masculine 
nouns in 7: as rashdi, rashdle, ‘OQ priests!’ 

The reader must not suppose that there is to be found in the 
Gypsy the uniformity observed in many other languages, where 
grammatical usages are more constant, and where even the lan- 

uage of the most ignorant has always had persons of more re- 
Sion speaking it. On the contrary, among the Gypsies 
there is such a difference in pronunciation, and such tendency 
to alter the vowels in these case-endings, that the subject at 
times becomes extremely difficult and embarrassing. 

There are remnants of the locative ease of the Sanskrit, but 
the case itself does not exist as an independent one: its place is 
supplied, as in most European languages, by a particle: the rem- 
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nants referred to are ratti, aratti, ‘by night;’ é/é, ‘ under, below ;’ 
anglé, ‘forwards.’ 

Genitive, singular and plural.—The genitive is formed by the 
addition of oro, in both numbers and genders: as richini, richi- 
néskoro, ‘of a bear;’ sunnd, sunnéskoro, ‘of a dream;’ pak, pakés- 
koro, ‘of the wing ;’ richinénghoro, ‘of bears;’ sunnénghoro, ‘of 
dreams;’ ‘pakénghoro, ‘of wings.’ In the feminine, duiékori, 
‘of the mother ;’* chori, choriadkori, ‘of the poor woman;’ plur. 
daianghori,t ‘of the mothers ;’ choridnghori, ‘of the poor women.’ 

This termination, which is no other than the Sanskrit word 
kara (Gr. mows, Lat. faciens), from the root kri, ‘to make,’ serves 
also to form a great variety of nouns, in a way similar to the 
Greek and Latin terms mentioned. Thus charé, ‘ plate,’ charés- 
koro, ‘of a plate,’ and ‘a plate-maker;’ shastri, ‘iron,’ shastirésko- 
ro, ‘of iron,’ and ‘a worker in iron;’ buti, ‘ business,’ butidkoro, 
‘of the business,’ and ‘a business man, a craftsman ;’ bar, ‘stone,’ 
baréskoro, ‘of a stone,’ and ‘a stone-cutter;’ mas, ‘meat,’ masés- 
koro, ‘of the meat,’ and ‘ butcher ;’ angdr, ‘coal,’ angaréskoro, ‘ of 
the coal,’ and ‘a collier.’ All these terms, and many other 
similar ones, serve as genitive cases, and are used also frequently 
as adjectives: thus katiéina, ‘Gypsy tent,’ katunéskoro rém, ‘a 
Gypsy of the tent,’ i.e. oxqetryc; katunéskeri romni, ‘a Gypsy 
woman of the tent.’ Like all other adjectives, these nouns take 
the usual feminine termination in i: as butidkori, ‘a craftswoman;’ 
maséskori, ‘a butcher's wife ;’ machéskori, ‘a female dealing in 
fish.’ In the declension, also, the final o of the genitive mascu- 
line constantly becomes 7 in the feminine: as rani, ‘the noble- 
man’s wife,’ gen. raniékori, and never ranidkoro. 

The confusion resulting from the identity of these terms is 
somewhat avoided by the use of the masculine article 0: 0 katu- 
néskoro, ‘ the tent-maker,’ e katunéskoro, ‘ of the tent ;’ o maséskoro, 
‘the butcher,’ e maséskoro chavé, ‘the child of the butcher.’ 

There is no other genitive throughout the Gypsy language than 
that formed by the termination koro ; we shall meet it in both 
adjectives and pronouns, constant and invariable, demonstrating 
amply that the genitive case is properly a possessive, which in 
course of time lost entirely this signification. 

I come now to consider the other four so-called cases, the first 
and second dative, the social, and the ablative ; and as they are 
common to the nouns and pronouns, what I offer now is equally 
applicable to both. As I differ in my view of them from all who 
have written on the subject before me, it is just to lay before the 
reader the reasons which have convinced me, and have brought 
me to an independent conclusion. 


* Pronounced often dékori and dékeri. + Also daidnghere. 
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Grellmann appears first to have studied the formation of the 
cases of the Gypsy noun, and all subsequent writers have more 
or less iesitated ie. I have remarked, in speaking of the noun, 
that it has properly only two cases, the nominative and the aceu- 
sative, from which latter is formed the genitive, by the addition 
of koro, both in the singular and plural, and both in the masculine 
and feminine. I have given also the cases of other authors, called 
dative first and second, social, and ablative. The two datives end 
in ¢e and ke respectively, the social in sa, and the ablative in tar; 
in the plural, they end usually in de, ghe, tza, and dar, owing to 
the preceding liquid , which, though lost at present in the accu- 
sative, has been tenaciously preserved in the compounds. The 
social and ablative are well understood, but the difference between 
the two datives is not well defined in the grammars of this idiom. 
The dative ending in ¢e means, according to what I have been 
able to ascertain, ‘in, within:’ as me sunnéste, ‘in my dream ;’ me 
tanéste, ‘in my town;’ terdva me sheréste, ‘I have in my head;’ 
me gotidte, ‘in my brain ;’ me praléskoro keréste, ‘in the house of 
my brother; teravas duk me boriati, ‘I had pain in my belly ;’ 

léskoro bravéste, ‘in the marriage of thy brother.’ This is 
often heard inverted : as ti pak, ‘in the wing,’ for pakéste ; ti bidv, 
‘in the marriage,’ for biavéste ; ti ker, for keréste, ‘in the house.’ 
These examples fully elucidate the meaning of the particle &, 
joined to the noun. : 

The second dative, ending in ke, means ‘to, towards:’ as ma 

yavréske, ‘do not say (it) to another ;’ machénghe lon chivéla, 
‘he throws salt to the fish ;’ oghéske, ‘ to the soul,’ or ‘for the soul.’ 
The Gypsies, as in the former case, seem to be abandoning this 
form, and make use of ko and ke before the noun. Still the reg- 
ular form is extremely common in the pronouns, where less 
license can be taken, and where the meaning of these forms may 
be still farther explained and clearly understood. Examples of 
similar inversions we have in modern Greek, where ader, éxeider 
have been abandoned for aa’ 200, an’ txet, and the like; and in 
some parts of Greece, as the Ionian islands, for da’ da%ev, da’ 
éxeidey, a usage found existing among the Greeks of Homer's 
time. 

In the pronouns, the particle ke is never placed before the term 
to be expressed, as is the case often in nouns: thus pen mdnghe 
(for mén-ke), ‘say to me;’ yavréske, ‘to another;’ aménghe, ‘to 
us ;’ tuménghe, ‘to you;’ tike, ‘to thee;’ léske, ‘to him;’ lake, ‘to 
her;’ lénghe, ‘to them.’ This particle is also often joined to nu- 
merals: as keténghe kinghién les? jovénghe, ‘for how much didst 
thou buy it? for six ;’ bishénghe, ‘for twenty ;’ and so with all the 
numerals. 

The above examples prove the signification which this particle 
imparts to Gypsy words, and, though less in use than the other 
particle ¢e, it is still extremely clear and definite. 
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The social case, formed by the addition of sa (probably the 
Sr. saha, ‘with, together with’), is simple in its construction, and 
very plain in its signification, both in the singular and plural. 
It denotes junction, union, and accompaniment, and is united to 
both nouns and pronouns: as java grastéssa, ‘I go with a horse’ 
(i.e. ‘on horseback’); pindéniza, ‘ with the feet’ (i. e. ‘on foot’) ; 
yavré rakléntza, ‘with other children ;’ romnidsa, ‘with the wo- 
man;’ romnianiza, ‘with the women.’ In the pronouns it is 
universally found: as médntza, ‘with me,’ Lat. mecum; tisa, 
‘with thee ;’ améntza, tuméntza, léntza, ‘with us, with you, with 
them.’ 

The ablative, formed by the addition of tar (probably the Sr. 
das, which has the same signification, and a somewhat similar use), 
is found also constantly in both numbers and genders, and in both 
nouns and pronouns. That it is a particle, independent of the 
noun, is amply demonstrated by its use in verbs and participles, 
whenever action from a place is intended to be expressed: thus 
nastétar, ‘after he departed’ (nasté, part., ‘departed, gone’); tapi- 
tar, ‘after it was buried ;’ allidtar, ‘after he came;’ kamulétar, 
‘after dying ;’ pelétar, ‘ after falling.’ So also in sostdar, ‘ because,’ 
formed eelbeiity of so—the neut. of kén, ‘who’—and ‘ar ; and 
in the local adverbs, as até, ‘here,’ atéér, ‘from here.’ These 
examples cannot be made to support the opinion of those writers 
who would make this a case. On such principles we should be 
compelled to regard as cases all those combinations with parti- 
cles which im the idea of direction of action to the noun, or 
indicate its relation to another object, whether animate or inani- 
mate. 

Such are the considerations which have induced me to exclude 
from the declension of the noun all these forms, which are not 
cases in the proper-sense of the word, and to limit that appellation 
to the nominative, accusative, genitive, and vocative alone. 

Diminutive nouns are formed by the addition of oro, and are 
frequently to be heard among all the Gypsies: thus grast, ‘ horse,’ 
grastoré, ‘a small horse, a young horse ;’ chavé, chavoré, ‘a young 
child;’ das, dasoré, ‘a young Bulgarian ;’ jut, jutord, ‘a young 
Jew ;’ terné, ternoré, ‘a youngster. The fem. of these diminutives 
is regular; as chavori, ‘a young female child ;’ dasori, jutori, ter- 
nori, ete. They are declined like other nouns in o ant a. 

Another class of diminutives ends in tzo: as bald, ‘ hog,’ balitzé, 
‘a young pig;’ bakré, bakritzd, ‘a lamb.’ 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives end in 0, plural e, and correspond in their declen- 
sion to nouns ino. There are some exceptions to this rule: as 
sukdr, ‘beautiful ;’ naisukdr, ‘ugly; natsvali, ‘invalid ;’ kasukdv, 
‘deaf;’ namporemé, ‘ sick.’ 
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All adjectives ending in o and in consonants are masculine 
or neuter. The feminine is formed by changing o to 7: as kalé, 
romni, ‘black woman ;’ melalé, ‘dirty,’ melali chdi, 
‘dirty girl.’ 

The feminine of the above mentioned adjectives not ending in 
ois formed by adding ¢, often with some variations of the final 
syllable: as sukdr, ‘beautiful,’ fem. sukarort or sukari ; naisvili 
serves for both genders; kasukdév, fem. kasukévi, ‘deaf woman.’ 

The other adjectives not ending in vowels are declined like 
nouns ending in the corresponding consonants. 

When adjectives are otherwise than attributively, they are 
thus declined like nouns; but when in combination with substan- 
tives, these latter receive the case-terminations, and the adjectives 
then change their o into e: as e kaléskero, ‘of the black (man),’ e 
kalé manushéskoro, ‘of the black man;’ melalén chavén (acc.) is 
pronounced melalé chavén, ‘the dirty children.’ I think, howev- 
er, we may come nearer the truth in assuming that the adjectives, 
in the accusative of both genders, drop the final s and n in pro- 
nunciation. 

The comparative degree of the adjective is extremely variable. 
It is mostly formed by adding to the positive the particle po, 
which appears to me to be the Greek 2déov, pronounced by us at 
present a0: as po laché, ‘better;’ po kalé, ‘blacker;’ po vuchd, 
‘higher.’ What inclines me to believe that this is our 24 for 
ahéov is the fact that the Moslem Gypsies, less acquainted with 
the Greek, adopt the corresponding Parkish word daha, which 
the Turks universally use to form their comparative degree: thus 
daha ey, ‘ better.’ They are not acquainted with the particle po, 
and only a few use it, who mingle with their fellow-countrymen 
the Christian Gypsies. Po is not confined to the pure adjective, 
but is also used in the adverbial form: as po , ‘ better,’ Gr 
Lat. melius ; po vuchés, ‘higher,’ swéregor, altius. 

Though this is the most constant form of the comparative, and 
though the Gypsies have in this respect imitated their neighbors, 
who have lost in great part the ancient forms of the comparative, 
and have substituted in its stead the igo», the Gypsy language 
has preserved traces of the ancient comparative of the Sr. in dara, 
the tegos of the Greeks, and which in Persian is regular and ex- 
tremely common. The Latin has not preserved so universally 
as the Greek this original ending of comparison, although it evi- 
dently exists in such terms as exter, inter, aller, etc. 

The Sr. tara is evidently to be recognized in such words as 
me baredér (baro, ‘great’), ‘my superior;’ me uchedér (uchd, 
‘high ’), ‘one higher than me,’ swyAdregos guot, In this form the 
word is at times to be heard, though it is necessary to remark 
that it is not common, and that the Gypsies prefer saying me po 
laché, me po uché. At times, like other ignorant people, they 
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join the icle po to the comparative: as po kalodér, ‘ blacker,’ 
fit po ‘more whiter.’ In this they 
have every day imitators, — the Greeks particularly, who 
say 70 dyyldregos, for simple dyyddregos and 
zegos. ‘This form of the comparative is, I am sorry to say, fast 
going out of use. One may hear Gypsies discourse for a long 
time without suspecting its existence. 

As to the superlative, I know of none. Gypsies experience 
the same difficulty as the common Greeks, when they attempt to 
express such an idea: thus laché, ‘ good ;’ po laché, ‘better ? 0 po 
laché, ‘ the best ;’ po kalé, ‘ the blackest ;’ ér. xahic, mud xahds, 
xalis, ‘the best.’ 

From the adjectives are formed adverbs, as numerous as the 
adjectives, and here the Gypsies experience no difficulty. All 
these terms, extremely common among them, are formed by 
changing the final o into es. They are simple and very expres- 
sive: thus laché, ‘good,’ lachés, ‘well;’ shuché, ‘clean,’ shuchés, 
‘in a clean manner;’ romané, romanés, ‘in a Gypsy manner ;’ 
dasané, dasanés, ‘in a Bulgarian manner.’ These latter forms 
correspond to the Greek Bovdyaguoti. 

To these adverbs is prefixed the comparative particle po: as 
po vuchés, ‘higher, altius ;’ po lachés, ‘ better ;’ po kalés, ‘ blacker.’ 
Also to the proper adverbs of place: as po angldl, ‘farther ahead ;’ 
po ndpalal, ‘still more backwards;’ po andré, ‘farther inwards ;’ 
po avri, ‘farther outwards.’ 

The Moslem Gypsies use precisely the same expression, sub- 
stituting the Turkish daha for po, as we have already remarked, 
in treating of the formation of the comparative: thus daha vu- 
chés, daha lachés. 


Pronouns. 


VOL. VII. 


. 
Personal. 
lst Person. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. me, {3 amén, ‘ we,’ 
Acc. man, ‘ me,’ aman, ‘us,’ ; 
me; 
indo, amaro. 
méanghero, 
2d Person. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. tu, ‘thou,’ tumén, ‘ ye,’ 
Acc. tut, ‘thee,’ tumén, ‘ you,’ 
te. 
4 tumaro, 
32 


ing. Plur. 
Nom. ov, ‘he,’ ol, ‘ they,’ 


Ace. les, ‘him,’ len, ‘them,’ 
Gen. léskero, ‘of him,’ lénghero, ‘of them.’ 


Sing. 
Nom. ov, ‘she,’ o, ‘they,’ 
Ace. la, ‘her,’ len, ‘ them,’ 
Gen. lékero, ‘of her,’ 


Nom. mo, mi, me, ‘my, amaré, ‘ our,’ 
Ace. mo, mi, me, ‘my, amaré, ‘ our,’ 
Gen. me, me, me, ‘of my,’ amarénghoro, ‘ of our.’ 


Sem. 
Nom. fo, ti, te, ‘thy,’ tumaré, ‘ your,’ 
Ace. to, ti, te, ‘ thy,’ tumaré, ‘ a. 
Gen. te, te, te, ‘of thy, tumarénghoro, ‘ of your. 


Sing. Plur. 


mase, Sem. 
‘of him, ‘ of her, ‘of them, 
léskero,' his,’ lékero, her,’ léskere, ‘ of his, olénghero, their’ 


Whenever the possessive pronoun is used substantively, mo 
becomes mindé or minré; to becomes tindé or tinré. The reader 
has already seen numerous illustrations of this general usage in 
the oe All the pronouns are declined like nouns in 
o and 2, 

There is another form of the possessive pronoun, which is not 
common among the Gypsies in these countries, viz. pes and pi. 
The first is never used except with the 3d person of the passive 
verb, and corresponds to the usual /es, ‘him ;’ the second, pi, is a 
form often found in the place of léskero, ‘of him, his.’ To many 
Gypsies this latter is entirely unknown. 

he perusal of the above pronouns illustrates the general 
usage of many languages, where the genitive of the personal 
pronoun seems to form most of the possessives, varied according 
to their union with the substantive. Compare Gr. éyo, gen. éuoi; 
éuds, etc. 

Before comparing these pronouns with those in the Sanskrit, 
I shall elucidate the use of them by familiar colloquial phrases, 
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by which their ee and proper employment may be more 
perfectly understood. ‘The same particles which we have so fre- 
quently met in studying the nouns, forming a kind of cases, 
will be observed also with these pronouns. The reader can 
easily understand them by simply referring to what we have 
said on the subject there. 

1st Person.—Kon déla o vutar ? ‘who knocks at the door?’ me 
isém, ‘it is I,’ slue; me nastt kerdéva, ‘I cannot do;’ kon isi? 
me, ‘who isit? I.’ Kayék jené na janéla man, ‘no one knows 
me;’ te des man, ‘that thou shouldst give me;’ de man, ‘give 
me;’ ma de man, ‘do not give me;’ ma kus man, ‘do not revile 
me;’ mukéla man, ‘it leaves me.’ Me praléskero keréste, ‘in the 
house of my brother ;’ me grastéskoro ¢ zen, ‘my horse’s saddle ;’ 
bi ménghoro, ‘without me.’ Amén isémas otid, ‘we were there.’ 
Na duké?’ aman, ‘he does not love us.’ Amaré manish, ‘our 
man;’ amaré manushé, ‘our men;’ amari chip, ‘our language ;’ 
diniés amaré chuklés, ‘he struck our dog ;’ gurumni amari, ‘our 
cow ;’ amaré gotiéte, ‘in our mind;’ dinids amaré penié ? 
‘who struck our sister ?’ 

2d Person.—Tu ghellian ti pélin? ‘didst thou go to the city ?’ 
tu kerghidnles ? ‘didst thou e it?’ tu nasti kerésa, ‘thou canst 
not do it.’ Na reséla tut, ‘it does not, suffice thee ;’ murdardva 
tut, ‘I kill thee;’ alliém ta dikév tut, ‘I have come to see thee.’ 
Te gavéskoro manushé, ‘the men of thy village ;’ te praléskoro nav ? 
‘the name of thy brother?’ Nandi tindé, ‘it is not thine;’ ist 
tindé, ‘it is thine.’ Tumén so pendsa? ‘what do ye say?’ Tu- 
mard bidv ist? ‘is it your marriage?’ tumaré kheréskoro, ‘of your 
ass. 

8d Person, masculine—Ki ov ki isds otié, ‘and he who was 
there ;’ méya, téya, ki ov, ‘and I, and thou, and he,’ Kaméva les, 
‘I want him;’ astarghiém les, ‘I seized him;’ dikdva les, ‘I see 
him.’ J romni léskoro, ‘his wife ;’ léskoro dat, ‘his father ;’ anglé 
isis oléskoro, ‘formerly it was his;’ tt oléskoro, ‘it is his.’ Ol 
manushé, ‘those men.’ This pronoun is rarely used, and in its 
stead the Gypsies employ akld, akid, ‘these,’ which we have no- 
ticed in the Vocabulary. Na maréla len, ‘he does not beat them ;’ 
dikiém len, ‘I saw them ;’ na picharév len, ‘I do not know them.’ 
Lénghero vasiév, ‘their mill;’ lénghero lové, ‘ their money.’ 

3d Person, feminine—Ol romni, ‘that woman;’ ol gurumni, 
‘that cow.’ Dikliém la yek divés, ‘I saw her one day ;’ bighidn la, 
‘he sold her ;’ marélala, ‘he beats her.’ Ldkero pral keréla shastri, 
‘her brother makes iron ;’ lékeri dat, ‘her father ;’ lékeri moshéri 
(Gr. uooyég:), ‘her calf;’ lakeri chuchia, ‘her breasts.’ The plural 
is similar to the plural of the 3d person masculine. 

are extremely regular. Mo dat, ‘my fa- 
ther ;’ mo sheré, ‘my head;’ mi dai, ‘my mother ;’ mi pen, ‘my 
sister.’ Zo rom, ‘thy husband ;’ t romni, ‘thy wife; & gurumni, 
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‘thy cow.’ Kaléskero isi o ker ? ‘whose is the house?’ isi mindé 
or minré, ‘it is mine,’ No Gypsy says ist mo. The plural does 
not differ from the declension of adjectives ino. Me lové, ‘m 
money ;’ me yismata, ‘my linen;’ te tekné ist melalé, ‘ thy children 
are dirty ;’ so keréna te chavé? ‘how are thy children?’ Lén- 
ghero is used both for the masculine and feminine of the 3d 
rson; lénghero chavé, ‘of these (women) the children ;’ lénghero 
vé, ‘of these (men) the money,’ Though these pronouns are 
ronounced without an initial vowel, it appears to me, judging 
om the nominative ov, 0, that they should be written olénghero, 
olakero. 

There is a particular form of the 1st and 2d personal pro- 
nouns, extremely common among all the Gypsies, and which 
cannot but strike a person in conversation with them. This 
form is méya, ‘I also;’ téya, ‘thou also;’ améya, tuméya, ‘we, 
ye also.’ Méya pinchardvales, ‘I also am acquainted with him; 
asds léskoro, méya kinghiém les, ‘it was his, and I bought it;’ téiya 
kamovés ti gav, ‘and thou wilt be in the village ;’ améya, tuméya 
ki ol ? avén, ‘and we, and ye, and they should come,’ 


Relative. 


The declension of the relative pronoun, which we have already 
noticed in the Vocabulary, is as follows: 


Sing., Plur. 


mase. Sem. 
Nom. kon, kay4, 80, 
Acc, kalés, kalé, 2 kalén, 
Gen. kaléskoro, kaléskeri, b kalénghero. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain an exact statement of this 

ronoun; even with all my endeavors, I do not know whether 
o— set down the proper forms. The feminine kayé is rarely 
heard, and the masculine is often substituted in its place. Both 
Turks and Greeks have corrupted their relative pronouns. The 
latter rarely use anything else but their ti, for tic, ti, tives, tiva, 
etc. Of course, the Gypsies are no better than their neighbors. 
It is for this reason that I have not written the feminine and 
neuter of the plural, as I have been particular in the course of 
this memoir not to give to the public aught but what I am con- 
fident is true. 

All the foregoing pronouns are found united to those particles 
which we have noticed in speaking of the cases of nouns. They 
corroborate what I have already advanced, that the so-called 
cases of the Gypsy noun are particles united to the accusative, 
varying according to the characteristic final consonants s or n. 

or farther illustration of this subject, I shall follow the same 
plan which I have adopted in other parts of this memoir. Be- 
shéla bashé mdnde, tuménde, lénde, ‘he lives near me, you, them;’ 
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me java tésa, ‘I go with thee;’ mdnja, ‘with me;’ nash améndar, 
‘depart from us;’ oléndar, ‘from them;’ nashdva tuméndar, ‘I 
depart from you;’ penéna —- ‘they say to me;’ sdske puché- 
sa mandar? ‘why dost thou ask me?’ so kapenés manghe? ‘ what 
wilt thou say to me?’ kapuchdv léstar, ‘I shall ask him;’ o devél 
teréla lénghe, ‘God has (care) of them;’ kaléste pashé? ‘near 
whom?’ i méngoro nasti kerésa, ‘ without me thou canst not do;’ 
sarnénghe ta penés les, ke tumarénghe, k’ amarénghe, sarné parna- 
vénghe, ‘tell it to all, and to your, and to our, and to all the 
friends ;’ penghié mdnghe mi tai, ‘said to me my mother;’ é 
pendv téke, ‘that I may speak to thee;’ dikinilé lake, 
to her;’ te jivél tiike, ‘may it live to thee’ (a form of salutation 
animal is bought), Gr. oot tion; andré lénde, ‘within 
em. 

The following is the complete declension of the personal pro- 
noun, With its particles. 

ing. Plur. 
Nom. me, ‘I,’ amén, ‘ we,’ 
Acc. man, ‘me,’ aman, ‘us,’ 
Dat. 1, mdande (mdn-te), ‘in me, aménde (amén-te), ‘in us,’ 
Dat. 2, manghe tor ‘tome, aménghe (amén-ke), ‘to us,’ 
Abl. méndar (mén-tar), ‘from me,’ améndar (amén-tar), ‘from us,’ 
Soc. ménja (mdn-sa), ‘with me, aménja (amén-sa), ‘with us,’ 
Gen. médnghoro(mén-koro), ‘of me,’ aménghoro (amén-koro), ‘of us.’ 

The genitive, of both singular and plural, is never used ex- 
cept in connection with bi, ‘ without :’ b¢ manghoro, bi aménghoro, 
‘without me, without us.’ 

Sing. Plur. 
tu, ‘thou,’ tumén, ‘ye,’ 
tut, ‘thee,’ tumén, ‘ you,’ 
tétte, ‘in thee,’ tuménde, ‘in you,’ 
tuke, ‘to thee,’ tuménghe, ‘to you,’ 
téitar, ‘from thee,’ tuméndar, ‘from you,’ 
tésa, ‘ with thee,’ tuménja, ‘with you, 

tuménghoro, ‘of you.’ 

In a similar way are declined all the other pronouns. The 
reader has had uent occasions to observe the cases of the 
relative kon, ‘who,’ in the Vocabulary. 

Though the Gypsies are fond of placing these particles before 
the noun—as tt ten, ‘in the river,’ for lenéste; ti ker, ‘in the 
house,’ for keréste—and though the ablative particle dar is found 
united to indeclinables as often as to nouns, still, in the cases of 
pronouns, these particles seem to be constant, and so tenacious, 
that a Gypsy will laugh at your ignorance, if he should ever 
ee saying te man instead of mdnde, ko man instead of 

ng 
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VERB 


The Gypsy verbs may be classified in two methods: 
1st, Verbs Simple and Verbs Compound ; 

2d, Verbs Neuter, Active, Middle, and Passive. 

Simple verbs are those in which the Gypsy verb is the simple 
—— root: as dikdva, ‘I see;’ shundava, ‘I hear;’ asdva, ‘I 

augh. 

Compound verbs are made up of a primitive word in combi- 
nation with a verb, such as kerava, ‘I do,’ avéva, ‘I come,’ déva, 
‘I give.’ I have spoken of these verbs in the Vocab (see 
to CHEW), and have shown that the usage co nds with that 
of the Persians. Kerdva, ‘I do,’ the kerden of the Persians (Sr. 
kri), united to the primitive word, serves to form active verbs: 
as chamkerdva, ‘I chew,’ i. e. ‘I make chewing;’ vrakerdva, ‘I 
talk,’ i. e. ‘I make speech.’ This form of the compound verb is 
not so common among the Gypsies as among the Persians or 
the Turks, for the Gypsies have another form of transitive verbs 
which they prefer, as more congenial to their language: at least, 
so it appears to me from their conversation. In fact, the reader 
will observe that in the Vocabulary, in a long list of verbs, there 
occur few compound ones. By many Gypsies these verbs are 
never used, since they prefer the other form of the transitive 
verb, of which I shall presently speak. The second verb, avd 
‘to come,’ the ameden of the Persians, is extremely common, pe 
serves to form a long list of passive verbs, by combination with 
adjectives and participles: as phuriovdva, ‘to become old,’ Gr. 
Lat. senesco ; bariovdva, ‘to become great;’ bukalioviva, 
‘to become hungry ;’ khokhavniovdva, ‘to be cheated ;’ mattiovava, 
‘to become intoxicated ;’ shukiovdva, ‘to become dry ;’ melalio- 
vdva, ‘to become dirty.’ So natural and easy is this form to the 
Gypsies, that they are constantly using it, and with very little 
variation. Avédva, in combination with the adjective or parti- 
ciple, possesses the signification of the Latin jfieri, ‘to become,’ 
and, of course, no other form but an adjective or a participle is 
ever united to it. The final vowel of the adjective or participle 
and the initial a of the verb are blended in such a manner that 
they produce io: as matts-avdva, mattiovéva, This pronuncia- 
tion is very constant. The reader has seen frequent examples 
of such compound verbs in the Vocabulary, and will have re- 
marked their signification in the numerous colloquial phrases 
given under the various verbs. 

I do not refer to this class of verbs those which are formed 
with the auxiliary dsém, ‘to be,’ and more rarely with terdva, 
‘to have,’ since these do not differ from similar verbs in other 
languages. 

Neuter verbs are very common, and are formed directly from 
the Sanskrit root, without any alteration. They are in fact the 
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Sanskrit verb itself, with its active present, of which the final sy?- 
lable mi is simply changed into va: as chardva, ‘I graze,’ Sr. 
charami ; asdva, ‘I laugh,’ Sr. hasdmi. 

Active verbs.—Besides those formed by the addition of kerdéva 
to the root, and which are naturally active, the Gypsies form 
another and very numerous class, whose characteristic sign is the 
penultimate ra: as tapardva, ‘I heat,’ Gr. dequaivw, This forma- 
tion is so natural, and so usual, that a Gypsy is never at a loss to 
understand it, or instantly to form it, even were it from a Turk- 
ish or Greek root. ‘To his mind it always conveys the idea of a 
transitive action, — as we say dyan@, ‘I love,’ éyanitw, ‘I 
induce love, I make one love.’ 

These transitive verbs must not be confounded with such 
neuter verbs as have the penultimate in ra, and which originate 
from a root ending in r: as choréva, ‘I steal,’ dardva, ‘I fear,’ 
terava, ‘I have,’ mutraéva, ‘I void urine.’ Verbs of this class are 
of four syllables, while nearly all the Gypsy neuter verbs have 
three, and a few only two: as déva, ‘I give,’ liva, ‘I take.’ 

These verbs are formed by the addition of ardva to the primi- 
tive root: as murdardéva, ‘I murder ;’ ‘I cause to burn;’ 
muntardva, ‘I shave one.’ Tupdva, ‘I heat,’ is a striking ex- 
ample of the variation of the Gypsy verb: Sr. tap, ‘to torment, 
to heat ;’ G. tapdva, ‘I feel warm ;’ tapardva, ‘1 cause to burn ;’ 
tattiovdva, ‘I become hot.’ 

Middle verbs—These are extremely simple, formed by the 
addition to the verb of the accusative cases of the personal pro- 
nouns, precisely as the Euro form their verbs of a similar 
signification: thus Fr. je me lave ; It. to mi lavo. 

Passive verbs.—These are rarely used by the Gypsies, who 
prefer the active voice, and instead of saying “I was beaten,” 
adopt the expression “one has beaten me.” On this account, 
the passive voice is extremely difficult to describe, and such are 
the circumlocutions to which the Gypsies have recourse whenever 
they desire to express a passive idea, that one wonders at the 
ambiguity and vagueness of their language. Often they differ 
so much that the hearer doubts whether he has unde them. 
In a long discourse, the hearer may not meet with a single pas- 
sive form. Even after satisfying himself that a verb is lve, 
upon pronouncing it in the hearing of other Gypsies he may 
meet with contradictions, or his hearers may be unable to under- 
stand him. In such cases, a Gypsy may tell you that such an 
expression is not Gypsy, and that the speaker has no knowledge 
of his lan . In fact, I have written many paradigms of 
passive verbs formerly, and, upon examining them, I have found 
that they were at variance with sound grammatical principles. 
For a long time I thought the — had no passive voice. 
Still not despairing, I have made the paradigm of the passive 
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verb, and have finally satisfied myself as to the truth of its 
grammatical construction. 

The reader will see this passive form in the following pages. 
At times the middle voice is used, with the accusative pronouns 
constantly joined to the verb. At times the compound form is 
used for the passive, and the verb which is united is evidently 
avéva. It is united to the Sanskrit root, and not to adjectives 
and participles, as in the more common compound verbs. 

These observations will be better elucidated by paradigms of 
the verb, after giving which, I shall proceed to speak of the 
formation of the tenses. I hope that this course, which I have 
followed in my studies on the subject, will be of service to the 
reader, assisting him to form a clear understanding of the vari- 
ous forms and significations of the Gypsy verb, and of its inti- 
mate relationship to the Sanskrit. 

Of the auxiliary verbs terdva, ‘I have,’ and isém, ‘I am,’ I have 
little to say. The first is rarely used to form such verbs as we 
see in modern European languages. Its use is mainly restricted 
to express the idea of ion: as terdva duk, ‘I have pain,’ 
i.e. ‘Tam in pain.’ J/sdm forms a perfect passive, which I shall 
note in its proper place. 

Isom, ‘I am,’ 
Present. 
Plur. 
1. isdémas, ‘ we are,’ 
2. isdna, ‘ ye are,’ 
3. isi, ‘they are.’ 


Imperfect. 
perf Plur. 


1. isémas, ‘ we were,’ 

2. isénas, ‘ye were, 

3. isds, ‘they were.’ 

Future. 
Sing. Plur. 
1. kamovav, ‘I shall be,’ etc. 1. kamovasa, ‘ we shall be,’ etc. 
2. kamovés, 2. kamovéna, 
3. kamovél, 3. kamovéna. 
These are all the tenses used: I have never been able to ob- 

tain any knowledge of any other forms. 


Curniva, ‘I cut,’ Cuoriva, ‘I steal.’ 
Present. 
Sing. Sing. 
1. chindva, ‘I cut,’ etc. chordva, ‘I steal,’ etc. 
2. chinésa, chorésa, 
3. chinéla, choréla, 


‘I was stealing,’ etc. 
. chinélas, chorélas, 


Plur. Plur. 
1. chindsas, chordsas, 
2. chinénas, chorénas, 
3. chi chorénas. 


Aorist. 


Sing. Sing. 
1. chinghidm, ‘I cut,’ etc. chorghiém, ‘I stole,’ etc. 
2. chinghian, chorghién, 
3. chinghias, chorghias, 
Plur. Plur. 
1. chinghidmas, chorghiamas, 
2. chinghian, chorghian, 
3. chinghia. 


‘I shall cut,’ etc. ‘I shall steal,’ etc. 
. kamachinésa, kamachorésa, 


. kamachinéla, kamachoréla, 
Plur. Plur. 
1. kamachindsa, - kamachorasa, 
2. kamachinéna, kamachoréna, 
3. kamachinéna, kamachoréna. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Sing. 
2. chin, ‘cut thou,’ chor, ‘ steal thou,’ 
3. me chinél, ‘let him cut,’ me chorél, ‘let him steal.” 
Plur. Plur. 
2. chinén, ‘steal ye,’ chorén, ‘cut ye,’ 
3. me chinén, ‘ let them steal.’ me chorén, ‘let them cut.’ 
Subjunctive. 
Present. 
Sing. Sing. 
1. te chindva, ‘that I may cut,’ etc. eo ‘that I may steal,’ etc. 
2. te chinésa, horésa, 
2. te chinéla, 
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Plur. Pluyr. 
1. chindsas, chordsas, 
2. chinéna, choréna, 
3. chinéna, choréna, 
Imperfect. 
2 
3 
Future. 
1 
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Plur. Plur. 
1. te chindsa, te chordsa, 
2. te chinéna, te choréna, 
3. te chinéna. te choréna. 


Imperfect. 
perf 


Sing 
1. te chindvas, ‘that I might cut,’ etc. te chordva ‘that I might etc. 

3. te chinélas, 

Plur. Plur. 

1. te chindsas, te chordsas, 

2. te chinénas, te chorénas, 

3. te chinénas. te chorénas. 


Participle. 
chinavdé, cut.’ choravdé, ‘ stolen.’ 


Verbs ending in vowels ; 
Diva, ‘I give.’ Lava, ‘I take.’ 


Bing. 
1. déva, ‘I give,’ etc. 
. dé 


1. ddavas, ‘T was giving,’ etc. 
2. désas, 
3. délas, 
Plur. 
1. désas, 
2. dénas, 
3. dénas. 


Bing. 

1. diniém, ‘I gave,’ etc. 
2. dinidn, 
3. dinids, 

Plur. 
1. dinidmas, 
2. dinidn, 
3. dinid. 


Indicative. 
Present. 
Sing. 
3. déla, léla, 
Plur. Plur. 
1. dasa, lésa, 
2. déna, léna, 
| 3. déna. léna. 
| Imperfect. 
| lavas, ‘1 was taking,’ etc. 
lésas, 
| lélas, 
Plur. 
| lésas, 
lénas, 
lénas. 
liniém, ‘1 took,’ etc. 
lintan, 
Plur. 
lintdmas, 
lintén, 
linid 
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. kamadava, ‘1 shall give,’ ete. kamaléva, ‘1 shall take,’ etc. 
. kamadésa, kamalésa, 
. kamadéla, kamaléla, 
Plur. Plur. 
. kamadésa, kamalésa, 
. kamadéna, kamaléna, 
. kamadéna. kamaléna. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Sing. 
. de, ‘give thou,’ le, ‘take thou,’ 
. me del, ‘let him give,’ me lel, ‘let him take,’ 
Plur. Plur. 
. den, ‘ give ye,’ len, ‘take ye,’ 
. me den, ‘let them give.’ me len, ‘let them take.’ 
Subjunctive. 
Present. 


Sing. Sing. 
. te ddva, ‘that I may give, ete. _—_ te léva, ‘that I may take,’ etc. 
Imperfect. 


Sing. Sing. 
. te davas, ‘that I might give,’ etc. te lavas, ‘that I might take,’ etc. 


Participle. 
diné, ‘ given! linild, ‘ taken.’ 


All the simple verbs are declined in the same manner. There 
is some difference in the aorist, which we shall note in speaking 
of the formation of the aorist. In verbs compounded with ke- 
rava, ‘I make,’ déva, ‘I give,’ the root suffers no alteration in 
the various inflections: as cham-kerdéva, ‘I chew;’ cham-kerghiém, 
‘I chewed ;’ chwmi-déva, ‘I kiss;’ chumi-diniém, ‘I kissed.’ 

Compound verbs, as mattiovdva, ‘to become intoxicated,’ shu- 
kiovéva, ‘to become dry,’ present no difficulty in their inflection, 
for they differ in no respect from the above igms. The 
aorist of avéva, which alone is inflected, is alliém: mattilaém, 
‘I became intoxicated ;’ shukilliém, ‘I became dry.’ 

Verbs of the Middle Voice. 
_ The conjugation of these verbs is very simple, and differs 
in nowise from the above, except in the — which form 
the essential character of this class of ver 


Sing. Sing. 
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Indicative. 


Present. 
Sing. Sing. 
. chindva man, ‘1 cut myself,’ tovava man, ‘1 wash myself,’ ete, 
. chinésa tut, ‘thou cuttest thyself” tovésa tut, 
. chinéla pes, ‘he cuts himself,’ tovéla pes, 
Plur. Plu 
. chindsa ’men, ‘we cut ourselves,’ tovdsa ’men, 
. chinéna témen, ‘ye cut yourselves,’ tovéna ttimen, 
. chinéna pes, ‘ they cut Ganidien’ tovéna pes, 
Imperfect. 
Sing. Sing. 
. chindvas man, ‘1 was cutting my- tovdvas man, ‘I was.washing my- 
self,’ ete. self,’ etc, 
. chinésas tut, tovésas tut, 
. chinélas pes, tovélas pes, 
Plur. Plur. 
. chindsas ’men, tovdsas ’men, 
. chinénas tuémen, tovénas tumen, 
. chinénas pes. tovénas pes. 
Aorist. 
Sing. Sing. 
. chinghiém man, ‘I cut myself, etc. tovghidm man, ‘1 washed myself’ 
etc. 


. chinghian tut, 
chinghids pes, 
Plur. ° 
chinghiam ’men,* 
. chinghidn timen, tovghian timen, 
‘chinghia pes. toughia pes. 


Future. 
Sing 


. kamachinéva man, ‘1 shall cut kamatovéva man, ‘I shall wash 
myself,’ ete. myself,’ etc. 

. kamachinésa tut, kamatovésa tut, 

. kamachinéla pes, kamatovéla pes, 

Plur. Plur. 

. kamachindsa ’men, kamatovasa ’men, 

. kamachinéna timen, kamatovéna témen, 

. kamachinéna pes. kamatovéna pes. 

Imperative. 

. chin tut, ‘cut thyself? tov tut, ‘wash thyself.” 

. me chinél pes, ‘let him cut him- — ‘let him wash him- 
self.’ se 


* Properly chinghidmas ’men. 
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Subjunctive. 
Present. 
. te chindva man, ‘that I may cut te tovdva man, ‘that I may wash 
myself,’ etc. myself,’ etc. 


Imperfect. 
. te chindvas man, ‘that I might t tovdvas man, ‘that I might 
cut myself,’ ete. wash myself,’ etc. 
Passive voice, 
Indicative. 
Present, 
Sing. Sing. 
. chinavava man, ‘1 am cut,’ etc. choravdva man, ‘I am stolen,’ etc. 
. chinavésa tut, choravésa tut, 
. chinavéla pes, choravéla pes, 
Plur. Plur. 
. chinavasa ’men, choravava ’men, 
. chinavéna témen, choravéna timen, 
. chinavéna pes. choravéna pes. 
Imperfect. 
Sing 


. chinavavas man, ‘1 was being choravdvas man, ‘I was being 
cut,’ ete. stolen,’ etc. 

. chinavésas tut, choravésas tut, 
. chinavélas pes, choravélas pes, 

Plur. Plur. 
. chinavdsas ’men, choravdsas ’man, 
. chinavénas timen, choravénas tumen, 
. chinavénas pes. choravénas pes. 

Aorist. 

Sing. Sing. 
. chintilliém,* «1 was cut,’ etc. chortilliém, ‘I was stolen,’ etc. 
. chintillian, chortillian, 
. chintilld, chortilld, 

Plur. Plur. 
. chintillamas, chortillamas, 
chintillian, chortillian, 
. chintillia. chortillid, 

Future. 

Sing. Sing. 

. kamachinavaéva man, ‘I shall be kamachoravava man, ‘I shall be 
cut,’ ete. stolen,’ etc. 

. kamachinavésa tut, kamachoravésa tut, 
. kamachinavéla pes, kamachoravéla pes, 


* The first person of this tense has a very marked liquid sound of the l/. The 
3d, chintillé, is a simple J always. 
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Plur. Plur. 
1. kamachinavdsa ’men, kamachoravasa ’men, 
2. kamachinavéna timen, kamachoravéna timen, 
3. kamachinavéna pes. kamachoravéna pes. 
Perfect. 
Sing. Sing. 
1. isém, ‘I have been cut,’ choravdéd isém, ‘I have been sto- 
ete. len,’ etc. 
2. chinavdé isdn, choravdé isdn, 
3. chinavdé isi, choravdé isi, 
Plur. Plur. 
1. chinavdé isdm, choravdé isém, 
2. chinavdé isdn, choravdé isdn, 
3. chinavds ist. choravdé ist. 


For the imperative I have no certain data: the subj unctive is 
usually employed in its place. 
Subjunctive. 
Present. 


1. te chinavéva man, ‘that I may te choravdva man, ‘that I may 
be cut,’ ete. be stolen,’ etc. 


Imperfect. 
1. te chinavdsa man, ‘that I might te choravdsa man, ‘that I might 
be cut,’ etc. be stolen,’ etc. 


of persons of the verb used 
the ies is Vv iar. ey are very prone to cli 
off the final vowel of instead they 
say chindv ; for choréva, chordv, etc.; in the 2d and 3d persons, 
likewise, for chinésa, chinés ; chinéla, chinél. So also with the 
future, which, more than the other tenses, loses its terminal 
vowel. In fact, very few Gypsies pronounce it in full, and prefer 
the word as though written kachindv, kachoraév, or kamachindv, 
kamachorév. So also with the aorist, which, in the 1st person 
plural, instead of chorghiémas, chinghiémas, is commonly pro- 
nounced chorghiam, chinghiém. Many Gypsies are aware of this, 
and they tell you that chivél for chivéla, chorél for choréla, is vul- 

In this manner are clip all their verbs. In general; 
the verb retains its final vowel whenever it is at the end of a 
sentence. In their songs the final vowel is generally pronounced. 
I make these remarks, that the reader may the better understand 
many of the colloquial phrases, where I have written the words 
as ordinarily pronounced. To make a paradigm of a verb in 
this — P see would be preposterous, and would exhibit a 
want of judgment in an author, who should take as a standard 
the constant fluctuations of colloquial use. 
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‘TensEs.—Present,—This invariably ends, in the first person, 
in va: as sivdva, ‘I sew;’ chardva, ‘1 graze;’ kamdva, ‘1 wish ;’ 
keréva, ‘I make.’ It corresponds with the present active of the 
Sanskrit, for we have seen, in speaking of the commutation of 
the consonants, that the m of the Sanskrit is frequently changed 
by the Gypsies to v: compare chardva, ‘I graze,’ with Sr. chard- 
mi; kerdva, ‘I make,’ with Sr. karomi, etc. The 2d person sin- 
gular, ending in esa, resembles the corresponding person of the 
Sanskrit, which ends in s?: compare charésa, ‘thou grazest,’ Sr. 
charasi; kerésa, ‘thou makest,’ Sr. karosht. But the 3d persons 
singular and plural bear no relation to the corresponding San- 
eo > The Gypsy language has f any kind 

mperfect,— 1 he an no augment of any kin 
in te its verbs, hss tense 1s a mere imftation, of the pres- 
ent, to which it adds a finals. It is always pronounced as [ 
have written it, without any clipping of consonants or vowels. 

Aorist.—This is of very frequent use, as it expresses action 
which, among more cultivated nations, belongs to the perfect, 
pluperfect, and aorist. By this tense is expressed past action, 
whatever its state or relation to other subjects, or its state of 
completion with reference to the time expressed. It is formed 
by adding to the root the syllable ghiém or kiém, whenever the 

va, aor. sovghidm, ‘I slept; va, aor. penghiom, ‘I said ; 
biséva, aor. bisghiém, ‘I inhabited bashdva, aor. bashghiém, ‘I 
cried ;’ chivdva, aor. chivghiém, ‘I threw;’ shundva, aor. shunghiém 
or shinghiém, ‘I heard ;’ merdva, aor. merghiém, ‘I died.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in vowels form the aorist in 6m or 
:* as léva, aor. liniém, libm, or liliém, ‘I took ;’ dava, aor. 
I gave ;’ java, aor. ghelliém, ‘I went;’ avéva, aor. alliém, 
‘IT came. 

Verbs whose penultimate is ka form the aorist in a similar 
manner: as dikdva, aor. dikliém, ‘I chikdva, aor. chikliém, 
‘I muddied ;’ va, aor. peklidm, ‘I cooked ;’ nakéva, aor. nak- 
liém, ‘I p ;’ makéva, aor. makliém, ‘I painted.’ 

The passives, and such compound verbs as have avdva for their 
compound verbal element, never can have any other aorist than 
that of avéva, viz, alliém. They are always easily distinguished, 
and form a very prominent part in every Gypsy's conversation : 
thus kindilé is the 8d pers. sing. aor. of the pass. kinavéva man, 
‘Iam bought,’ kindillém, ‘I was bought ;’ lnilé, ‘it was taken,’ 
from lavéva man, ‘I am taken,’ liniliom, ‘I was taken.’ These 
forms, linilé, kindilé, and the like, are used as passive imperson- 
als, and at times, united to the auxiliary verb tsém, they form a 
atone Sait, or rather, enforce the original meaning of the 
aorist i 


* So also, exceptionally, banddva, aor. bandlidm, ‘I tied.’ 
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Future.—The formation of this tense is extremely interesting, 
for it originates from another verb, kamdva, ‘I wish,’ Sr. ka 
which we have already explained in the Vocabulary. It is pre- 
fixed to the Gypsy verb without any intermediate term, and it 
then forms the future. There are three modes of uniting it with 
the verb. A Gypsy can say kamajdva, kamjdéva, or kajéva, ‘I 
will go;’ Pel: kamkerdva, or kakerdva, ‘I will make.’ I 
have heard these various forms used indifferently, and I have 

ut similar questions to different Gypsies, and the word has 
on ronounced in these various forms. However, the first 
form, Seteubotien, is rarely used: they prefer kamkerdva, follow- 
ing their usual habit of clipping the vowels in their conversa- 
tion. This form of the future is of altogether modern origin. 
The Modern Greek has also lost the ancient form, and or 
adopted the auxiliary corrupted to as ‘I will 
go.’ We say now more generally #éiw indyew, though the com- 
mon people still cling to the #4. Kam is added to itself to 
express future wish: as kamkamdv, ‘I shall wish;’ precisely as 
we now say #4 déw, I do not think that the Gypsies have 
imitated their neighbors the Greeks in the formation of this 
tense: they have followed the general analytical spirit, which 
has so extensively pervaded modern languages. The English 
makes large use of will, shall, would, should, in the formation of 
its futures. 

Imperative-—This mood exhibits in most cases a striking simi- 
larity to the primitive Sanskrit root. Were not the different 
formations of the Gypsy verb so very clear, it would have been 
extremely easy to recognize the root in the simple form of the 
imperative: thus kerdva, ‘I make,’ imp. ker; shundva, ‘I hear,’ 
imp. shun ; dikdva, ‘I see,’ imp. dik ; java, ‘I go,’ imp. ja; ku- 
shava, ‘I revile,’ ~ kush ; déva, ‘I give,’ imp. de; lava, ‘I 
take,’ imp. Ja or le. the compound verbs, the imperative is 
formed solely from the second verb: as vrakerdva, ‘I speak,’ 
imp. vrakér ; chumidéva, ‘I kiss,’ imp. chumidé. In the transi- 
tive verbs, the formation follows the same rule as in the simple 
neuter verbs, by rejecting the final syllable ava: as tapardéva, ‘I 
make warm,’ imp. tapdér ; murdardéva, ‘I murder,’ imp. murdar. 
As for the imperative of the passive, I have always heard the 
subjunctive used in its stead. 

Subjunctive-—This mood represents both the subjunctive and 
the infinitive, and the usage of it becomes very clear after ob- 
taining a little knowledge of the language. There is no vestige 
of the Sanskrit infinitive, and the Gypsies, like the Greeks and 
modern Slavonians, make use of the indicative mood. The 
Greeks use their particle »¢, the ancient %«; and the Slavo- 
nians éko and da. This latter was in use among the ancient 
Slavonic nations, in the optative and imperative moods, pre- 
cisely as the particle ta of the Greeks was an optative, and in 
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course of time lost its initial +, and became the va of our modern 
Greek, so common now in the language that it ig constantly to 
be heard wherever the modern Greek is spoken. To us, and to 
the Bulgarians, the subjunctive of the Gypsies is perfectly intel- 
ligible and extremely natural, but to others this is not the case. 
a is the particle always prefixed, and it is never pronounced 
ta; but, whenever the verb begins with a vowel, ¢ drops its 
own. A few examples will fully illustrate the subject: allidm 
te dikéiv, ‘I have come to see,’ 1. e. ‘in order that I may see;’ 
pen lénghe t’ avén, ‘tell them to come;’ Gr. elmé vd Bdwor, 
‘that they come.’ Again, it is used as a pure optative mood: 
thus te jivél tke, ‘may it live to thee;’ Gr. tion, or tion: 
the whole phrase naturally would be etzouas tva tion, ‘I pray that 
it may live;’ kaméva te shikliovéva, ‘I wish to learn,’ In this 
example, the subjunctive is evidently a pure infinitive. 

I have heard at times the Gypsies using the infinitive as a 
noun, as the modern Greeks do: 10 vd Blénw, 1d vd UBlena, 

The aorist is sometimes used in the subjunctive with the par- 
ticle fe; more generally the imperfect is employed. 

The subjunctive used as infinitive is not altogether devoid of 
expression, for it possesses number and person, which the ancient 
infinitives had not. At times it is extremely clear and definite, 
far more so than the ancient. This form of the infinitive is 
known both to the Christian and Moslem Gypsies. These latter, 
oe of whom know not ‘a word of Greek or Bulgarian, could 
not have borrowed it from the Turkish, which has a proper and 
regular infinitive, and whose verb in richness and variety is not 
surpassed by that of any language, ancient or modern. ides 
this, the Gypsy verb makes but a poor comparison with the va- 
rious complex moods and tenses of the Turkish verb. To me 
it appears probable that the natural bent of the human mind 
and its progress towards simplicity of expression, have operated 
with equal force upon the spirit of the Gypsy as upon that of 
other modern languages, in which such a striking similarity 
exists in the various forms of their verbal expression. 

is not so clear or so efined as = 

of the G verb. Some iciples are pure Sanskrit 
formed from A verb itself, in a man- 
ner altogether peculiar to this idiom. In the first class belong 
such terms as Sr. tapta, ‘heated,’ G. tatié ; Sr. supta, ‘asleep,’ G. 
sults or sott6; Sr. paria, ‘full,’ G. perdé. To the second class 
belong a great number formed from the Gypsy verbs, pronounced 
in various ways by different Gypsies, and not always familiar to 
them all. They seem to take their origin, at times, from indi- 
viduals who have more or less knowledge of their idiom. The 
same remark applies to the modern Greek, where one may hear, 
as participles of Adyw, deyéuevos, Leyduevos, and heyuévos. 
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The following is a list of those G iciples which have 
appeared to me to be correct, and which I have Seuumtiy heard 
used: sivdva, ‘I sew,’ part. sivdé, ‘sewn;’ chardva, ‘I eat,’ part. 
charavdé ; aséva, ‘I laugh,’ part. asavdé ; déva, ‘I give,’ part. 
diné ; jandva, ‘1 know,’ part. jand6; chindva, ‘I cut,’ indé 
or chinavdé ; kerdva, ‘I make,’ part. kerdé ; pidva, ‘1 drink,’ part. 
pu; mutrava, ‘I void urine,’ part. muterdé ; nashdva, ‘I depart,’ 
nashté ; chumidéva, ‘1 kiss,’ part. chumidiné ; dardva, ‘I 
ear,’ part. daravdé ; shundva, ‘I hear,’ part. shundé ; bishdva, ‘I 
inhabit,’ part. bishté ; mundéva, ‘I shave,’ mundavdé ; pird- 
va, ‘I walk,’ part. pirdé ; astaréva, ‘I hold,’ part. astardé ; java, 
‘I go,’ part. jadlé ; mukava, ‘I let go,’ part. mukavdé ; dva, 
‘I cry out,’ part. bashté ; chivava, ‘I throw,’ part. chivdé ; pekdva, 
‘I cook,’ part. pekd ; tovdva, ‘1 wash,’ part. tovdé; mardva, ‘I 
strike,’ part. maravdé ; resdéva, ‘I finish,’ part. resavdé ; makdva, 
‘I paint,’ part. makavdé. 
rom this list the reader can see the t variety of the par- 
ticiples existing in the idiom of the samc Those formed 
from simple neuter verbs, as makéva, fe 20 ‘ painted,’ resdva, 
resavd6, ‘finished,’ are of pure Gypsy formation; whilst pekd, 
‘cooked,’ is related to Sr. pakva, ‘baked, heated, cooked,’ ete. 
I have in the course of the Vocabulary noticed such participles 
as are of indisputable Sanskrit origin. 

The reader will observe in the paradigms of the active verb 
that I have noted the participles chitavdé and choravdé. These 
participles have a passive signification, and as such they are con- 
stantly used by the Gypsies. As to the proper active partici- 
ples, I confess that I know of none; the Gypsies seem to make 
no use of such forms, but in their stead ts the verb, as the 
modern Greeks constantly do. The Turks, however, are ex- 
tremely fond of the participle, and are using it constantly. 

This want of active participles is another proof of my asser- 
tion, that whilst both Greeks and Turks have given many ex- 
pressions to the Gypsies, they have not influenced their gram- 
matical system, which has followed those natural principles by 
the operation of which languages of older date have been 
moulded into their race form, each one by itself, and independ- 
ent of the others. This holds good with the Gypsy, and if I have 
remarked in the course of this memoir that the G y language 
has been thoroughly permeated by the Greek Jan- 
guages, it still appears to me true that it has been formed, as to 
its fundamental principles, independently of both. So also the 
Modern Greek, which, though constantly imitating the Turkish 
has never had any connection with it in its elementary and 

rammatical forms, for both languages are essentially distinct 
rom each other. 
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banddva, to shut, to tie; dandloipé, band. 


akhid, 
alliém (s. come), came (cf. 261). 
amdksi (s. up), carriage. 


), devil ; beng (298); 


berd bero, berdo), ship; 
bersh (Bor., berji), 


8 
brishundé 
buchardé (s. cover), uncovered. 
to spread out. 


firs 
avri, out; from out; 
bacria (s. sh Bor., goat. 
talé, unfortunate. business ; butiakoro, day-laborer. 


a (s. buck), she-goat ; buznord, 
biizos, b 


Bor., deaf. 
, Bor., yesterday. 
caloro, Bor., black. 


balamé, Greek ; balamandé, 
balé, swine ; baliché (balifsd, $45), dimin. | cambri, Bor., pregnant. 


* Added by the yam My en, as an important, and almost indispens- 
able, to Be 


achdi, ye’ 
achdva, to rest; achardé, remained. baravald, rich. 
achibes, Bor., to-dayt baribu, Bor., much, 
achinelar, Bor., to cut. baré, great; baredér (246), comp.; bario- i 
akand, (s. increase). 
akata (8, wit eavy. 
aber, nut; akhorin, akorin, nut-tree. | 
akiarghiém, sighed. bashdva, to cry out. 
bashé, near; bashdl, from near. tH} 
, habitation. 
bashnd, cock. 
son Bor., father. 
’ ; in, 
emini ‘Bor., amiini), bendva, to beget. | 
andré, to being. andrdl (andrydl), from 
within; ef. behind. | 
angdli, armful. 
angar, coal; angaréskoro, collier. 1H 
anglé, forwards ; anglutnd, foremost; an- 
angust, ist, finger. o in 
angustri, angrusti, ring. pity. 
anro, Bor., egg. ag thout. 
Hen, ve. bidea (s. when), to be delivered. 
arajey, Bor., priest. idn (249), he sold. 
(Bor., aracate), guard; arakdva bikindon bikndva (s. buy), to sell. Ht 
(Bor., arakatear), to guard. bish, Bor., bis, (s. numbers) twenty. 
arati, Bor., blood. bishdva (234), bisdéva (261), 
aratti, night. bisté tation), seated. 
biv (Bor., difi), snow. (hungry. 
wheel. 
w 
aséva, to laugh. bépi, bean. 
te praise. (2. ship), —vordén. 
8. } 
astalé, piastre. bov, oven; bovéskero, baker. i 
astardava, to hold. bracuni, Bor., sheep. 
astra, Bor., moon. 
codkd, abd, avakiid, this, | 
av 
avatid, here. i 
avdva, to come. 5, bowel. 
avdivés, to-day. bunista, dung. 
4 
(s. near), den. 
bakré, sheep; bakri, ewe; bakriché (bak- 
ritzé, 245), iamb. cajuco, 
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boy-child. 
chavory (s. boy), Bor., girl. 
chavri, chicken. 
chergheni (Bor., cherdillas), star. 
Bor., day. 261), to 
chik, chikd, mu ikdva muddy, 
chikhandi (s. little), ina ete while. 
chiktdva, to sneeze. 
chimutra, Bor., moon. 
chin, till. 
chindva (Bor., chinelar), to cut. 
chinday, Bor., mother. 
chiniovdva, to be tired. 
chinkerdva, chingherdva, to pierce. 
chip, tongue. 
chirdo, Bor., "dwarfish, small, 
chirikl, bird. (also 
chivdva, ¢: to throw 8. poor 
choldva, 
choléva (s. cut), to whittle. 
chor’ chornd, churnd, 
chordva, to st 

thief; chordikané, stolen. 
chori, Bor., knife. 


chuché, chuchi, breast. 

chuché, empty. 

chukél, dog ; 

chukni, to 

Bor., ¢ kiss; chumiddpa, 
spi ichungér, ittle. 

chungdrva, to spit ; sp 

chulo), knif 

churné (8. thief. 

chuti, Bor., mil 

ciria, Bor., passover,. 

cornicha, Bor., basket. 

erallis, Bor., king. 

eremen, Bor., worm. 

culco, curque, Bor., Sunday. 


daha (246), more. 

ddi, mother. 

dal. door. 

dal, Bor., fear. 

dant (Bor., dani), tooth. 

dantdva, dantildva, to bite. 

dar, door. 

dar, fear; dardva (Bor., darabar, daraiiar), 


dat, 


denilé, f001; deniliovdva, to become a fool: 


derné, Bor., young. 

(s. )» 
devél, god; devli anny, 
dialezdva (s (s. write), to select. 
diar, dicar, Bor., to see. 

imish, pantaloon ; 

dinar, Bor., to give. 
Bor., fool. 


(dihdva, didva to see. 
earing 


be lavender, 
[enty. 


far, times. 

JSarkia, scythe. 

Fendi, Bor., good. 
r 

Séros, market-place, 

Suri, colt. 


Furd, old. 


galpea, gold. 

ga, Bor., village 

gardva, to conceal ; 

garipé (8 » itch), Bor., scab. 


to play ‘in music). 
ghéles, always. 
gheliom, {s. go), went; ef. 261. 

to 
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ca Bor., church. 
cant, Bor en 
casian, Bor., wood. de, mother. 
Ber. debél, Bor., god. 
ipé, truth; chachipand, true. - 
chdi (. boy), gin 
chaja, Bor., cabbage. 
chaliovdva, to be sated. 
cham, kiss. 
chamkerdva, to chew. 
chao, boy. 
char, grass; chardva, to graze. 
charés (8. wing), possible. 
charé, plate ; charéskoro, plate-maker. 
chartdva, to vomit; chartimpé, vomiting’ 
divés, day; di "s wages, 
domi, fet. 
d pe. 
drom (Bor. dron, drun), road. 
dua, duga, Bor., pain. 
dudim, gourd. 
dui (s. numbers), two. 
dukhaipé, love; dukhani, mistress, 
dulevdva (s. near), to work, 
dumé, back. 
erajay, Bor., priest. 
Bor., vineyard. 
¢ choripé, poverty. 
chorydl, secretly. ‘ 
| gel, Bor, ass. 
| ghamee, Br., ship. 
| 
ginar, Bor., to count. 
giv (Bor., grain, wheat. 
to fear. ate-tree. | give, ~ snow. 
dardv, pomegranate ; daravin, pomegran- | gordi, +» OX, 
das, Bulgarian ; dasikané, adj. gorko, bad. 
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(gosné, 287). ka viril 
nd, dun pudendum 
brain ; intelligent. karghiri, church. 
graféva, to write. karin, where. 
grast (Bor., gras, gra), horse; grastni | kasht, kash, kast, kas, wood. 
(Bor., grani), mare; (grdi), , deaf. 
adj. ; grasté katdr, from. 
gris, Bor., cold. katdr, whence. 
gudld, sweet. katdéva,to spin. 
guel, Bor., ass; itch, katina, Gypsy tent. 
guillabar, Bor., to sing. kayék , no one. 
guriv, guri, Ox; guruvni, gurumni, cow. | ke, who, which. 4 
gusté (s. hen), Bor., goose. kebér, how many. 
i t. keléva, to play (in music). 
guy, Bor., grain, wheat. kelipé (s. because), dance. 
ker, house. 
handiovdva (232), — khandiovdva. kerdl, cheese. 
hanlé, swo keralé (s. wash), —gheralé, 
hapai, apple. to make. 
has, cough ; hasdva, to co kerké, bitter. 
hindovi (s. from), India. kermé, worm. 
hirdé (232), — khurdé , how much. 
i ‘ur, heel. 
khan, crepitus ventris. 
s. numbers), e; nink, w new 
(s. numbers), four. {ninety. | Khanjovdva, i to scratch ; khan- 
iv, snow. 
iv, grain, wheat. r, pit. 
khasdi (8. eat), food. 
jamutré, son-in-law. to dig 
janiva (s. negation), to know. khédva, to eat. 
jangava, to awake. kheli, fig; khelin, fig-tree. 
java, to go ; jadlé (264), part. kh idva, cacare ; » 


jel 


barley. 
hy file), six. 
Bor. 
jumeri, 
junar, Bor., to hear. 
7, juti, Bor., vinegar. 
Bor., needle. 


jutia (8. sew 
ju, louse. » 
ka, who, which. 
kdde (s. o> every. 
kaini, kagni, kaind, hen. 
excommunication, 
kam (Bor ) 
Or., cam, can 
ia camelar), to wish, 
kaml kamnioipé rs on; kam- 
16, perspiring ; 
to perspire. 
ni, pregnan 
kdndela’it stinks; kandiniko, stinking. 
kangli, comb, 
kann, ear. 


khohaimpé, lie; khohavné, liar ; 
khohavniovava, to be deceived. 


ch 
khol: iazdva (s. write), to be an- 


i to be cheated. 
iterdva, kh 
gry; kholiniakoro, angry. 


khur, heel. 

pia plum-tree. 
, plum ; 

kilavde (s. rich), fat. 

kild, stake. 

kindva, to buy. 


sponsor ; kirvi, god-mother. 


koshava, 

késhnika, basket. 

kotér (s. cheese), little. 
ksilldvi, tongs. 


| 
| 
1 
ILCD), 
jeni, 
: kayék no one, ‘q 
Bor., ass : jerini, fem. 
or. n, wheat. r, deep. 
te ‘count. khorakhdi, Turk; khorakhané, Turkish. 
jivdva, to live. khristuné, Christmas. a 
jojana, Bor., lie. a 
ro, Bor., head. 
! 
kiustik, girdle: 
koch, knee. q 
kékkalo, bone. ii 
kolin, bosom. | 
kon, who. ua 
kopdna, trough. 
kori (s. shut), neck. 1 
korin, root. iq 
koré, blind. 
koré (237), bracelet. 1 
4 
4, 4 4 
kuri, 
k kd, q 
kushdva, to revile (also kus, 249). 4 
te 
} 
i 
me 
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labelar, Bor., to si 
lachané (s. asham 
lachés, well, 
alms, 
good. 


shameful. 


per. 
likhnari (8. sleep), lam: 
ndr, sleep; 
linilé (257), taken. 


lir, lil, paper. 

loké, ht. 

londardva, to sal! 

salt; to salt. 

loria, Bor., sea. 
| loshaniowdva, to rejoice; loshand, rejoic- 
lové, money. Joy. 
dubai 231), harlot. 


luey, Bor., wolf. 
similar), flower. 
| lumi, lumiaka, Bor., harlot. 


ma, negation. 

macha, Bor., fly. 

maché, fish ; ” machéskoro, fisherman. 
majara, Bor. -» half. 

makdéva, paint. 


makid, fi 

malkéch, a tribe. ite side. 
mamiui, opposit m the op- 
mang, Bor., meat. 


manré, mandé, bread; manréskoro, baker. 
manukld, manikl6, stump (of vine). 

manish (Bor., manu, manus), man; ma- 

nushni (231), woman ; shanushané (237), 

(human. 


mashd, tongs. [ 
maskaré, between ; from be- 
mastér, blacksmith. drunk. 


mattd, drunk ; mattiovdva, to 
mel, dirt ; melalé, dirty; melaliovdva, to 
become dirty. 
meligrdna, Bor., pomegranate-tree. 
merdva, to die. 
merdé (s. die), Bor., sick ; see also invalid. 


merméri, 
milia, Bor., milan (s. numbers), thousand. 
minch, pudendum muliebre. 


in leather. 
morti (Bor., morchas), leath er; mortidkoro, | pa 


Ho 
muclar, Bor., to void urine. 
muiydl, in front. 


to ripen. 
mulané (s. Party) 
mulétar (s. 245), 
muntdva 


unddva, 264 cyt 
tardva (25% ). 


murdardva, to murder. 

murs, brave, male, boy. 

murtardva (s. die), to murder. 

mushé, mouse. (void urine. 
mutér, urine; mutrdva (Bor., mutrar), to 


na, ni 
ndi, 
naisvdli (naisbali, 


naisukdr n ion 
(8. negat 


y), dark. 


ion. 


invalid. 
~ 
r., to to 


nam; invalid; namporéma,sickness. 
nandi, ni ion. 

nango, 

nao, Bor. eC. 

napaldl (s. behind), afterwards. 


(hor 
Ww. 
aoe 884), to go out. 


heart ; oghéske, alms. 


(s. numbers), eight ; 
okand, 


goa down. 


oté am, for até. 
otid (s. why), there. 


moska t), calf. 


f ° 
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i mukava, to abandon. 
a, 
| lajdva, to be ashamed. 
| langar, Bor., coal. 
al word. 
, to take, get. 
len, river. — 
naqui, nose. 
nashdva, to 
nashavdva, to lose. 
nasti, negation. 
nasté, departed. 
nasukdr, ugly. 
summer. 
ninelo, Bor., fool. 
nubli, harlot. 
marava, to beat. 
| marné, marly, bread. okhid, this. 
| maru, Bor., man; marupe, mankind. oklisté, mounted. 
mas, meat; maséskoro, butcher. onghi, heart. alain 
opré up; oprdl, oprydl, m ve. 
| orioz, Bor. wolf. 
| pachandra, Bor., passover. 
pachdva, to ask. 
meripé, death. pai, water. 
paillo, Bor., Greek. 
pak, wing. 
pakidva, to believe. 
3, paké bald. 
mneméri, tomb. ‘palabear, Bor., to shave. 
mol, wine. paldl, behind ; palalutnéd, second. 
mollati, Bor., grape. val, wind. 
nch (s. numbers), five. 
ngdva, to break. 
pangherdva, to lame; panghiovdva, to be- 
come lame, 
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patranki, 

patrin, leaf, feather. 
i, Bor., nose. 
iva, to ask. 


ked. 


peliém, fell; 
, testicle. 
pen (s. brother), sister. 


(Bor., paerh to say; also for be- 


ndva (8. an 
inda (s, num y- 
A fall. 
to fill. 
perddl, over (the water). 


po (s, behind), more. 
navel. 
polaléste (s. behind), farther back. 
pomi, Bor., silver. 
pori, tail. 


brother; 234 


to become full. 


fold. 
grow 


preddl, over (the water). 
puchdva, to ask. 

pudind, musket. 
purand, old (ancient 


ré, old ; 
age. 


’ 


querosto (s. house), Bor., August. 


rachi, Bor., night. 
rdi, 


ran, cane. 
rdni, nobleman’s wife. 
rdno, early. 
rashdi, priest ; rashani, priest’s wife. 
rat, ratti, night. 
ratt (Bor., rati), blood. 

vine 


rukoné, wh 

rup, silver y of silver. 
rutuni, nose. 

ruv, wolf. 


sahriz, tent. 

sald, wife’s brother ; sali, wife's sister. 
sanné, slim. 

sanné (234), sunnd, 

sapp, serpent. 

sar, similar, like. 

sar, Bor., garlic. 

sardnda (8. forty. 


oll 
chat, won 


shasté, healthy, right. 


| 
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pani, water ; paniddva, to water. 
pankd, pangs, lame. 
8. 
peril ail ver. 
owly. 
ah friend ; parnavoipé, friendship. | purum, onion. 
parnd, white. pusca, Bor., musket. ih 
pard (234), — bard. 
paroji, Bor., leaf. putar, Bor., well. 
parvardea, to nourish. puti, business. 
parvards, fat. pur, earth. 
pa, pasque, Bor., half. 
pashé, near. quer, Bor., house. 
| 
| 
nava 
resdva, to finish, suflice. 
peryul, ikané, fore resis, Bor. bage. 
pfur, phus, earth. richini, bear. 
phurd, phuri, old; phuriovdva, to 
pidva, to va (8. pa rom, romn ‘ y 
pichiscas, Bor., cough. rovdva, to weep. i] 
pikalo, Prop. spoon. 
piké, shoulder. i, rod. 
pild, pelé, fallen ; pilé (263), drunk. ruk, tree. NM 
pinchardva, to be acquainted with. | 
pindd, pinré, foot. 
Pirdea (Bor., pirar), to walk. 
ripé, 
pishava, to 
pishét, bellows. 
pivli, widow. 
piyar, Bor., to drink; pita, drink. | 
pial (Bor., plan, plano), brother. 
plata, Bor., clothing. Lh 
plubdi, Bor., silver. 
sarré, sdrrore, sarné (251), all. aa 
sarvé, sdrvolo, all. 
sas, Bor., iron. a 
sashii, mother-in-law. 
saste, or. tall a 235), right. | 
as, Bor., bowel. sarté (s. from an healthy. 
pos, po, Bor., belly. saullo, Bor., colt. d 
poshik, soil. sdvvore, savvd (235), all. 
posém, wool, semer, 
pov, eye-brow. serka, Br., tent. 
poyichdver (s, yesterday). sevlia, Br., basket. 
| 


shastré, father-in-law. 
shaséi, mother-in-law. 

shel (s. numbers), hundred. 
sheld, rope. 


shero, head. 

shevél (s. cold), hundred. 

shikdva (232), to learn; shiklé, learned; 
shikliovdva, to learn. 

shil members), hundred. 

shil, shilalé, cold ; shilaliovdva, to feel cold. 

shingh, horn. 

shore, head. 

hare. 

numbers), six. 

shovardéri (s. sixty. 

shuché, shuzd, clea 

shuké, ary, shukiovdva (252), 
to become dry; shukiardva, shukiavdva, 

shundva, to hear. to dry. 

shut, shutké, vinegar ; shutlé, sour. 

quick. 
singe, Bor., horn. 

singo, Bor., quick. 

sir, garlic.” 

sivdva, to sew. 

sivri, hammer. 

so, what. 

sobelar, sornar, Bor., to slee 

som i (Bor., sonacai), gold. 

sdske, wh. 

sostdr, because. 

sotté (s. sleep), 


tii at taakdr, king ; takarni, queen. 

tdi (251), —ddi. 
takhidra, tomorrow. 
tam-manish, blind man. 
tan, place. 
eee (253), to heat. 

to 
peared to boil, to burn; 

drink. 


= Bor., to 


, to burn. 


{hot. 
; tattiovdva , to beco: 
tatts Bor. tati), bath. 


pon to boil. 
te, and. 


telé, down. 
terdva (Bor., terelar), to have. 
iovdva, 


(s. thirty. 


ias, Bor., 
Bor. = 


Bor., nail. 
turshil (231), cross. 
tut, milk. 


uchardva, to cover. 

uché, tall; wchedér (246), one taller. 

ukiavdva, uktiavdva, to step. 

uklidva, uklavdva (234), to 

umdebel, Bor., 

unga, Bor., affirmation. 

ungla, Bo 

urydva, o dress. 
uryoipé, dress 


vd, affirmation. 
vanro, vantd, 


vicha, shoot. 

vikd, shoulder. 

viv (236), — biv. 

vldkhia, Wallachian. 

vordén, carriage. 

vrehtil phe 
tila, er. 

vuché, tall. 

vuddr, vutdr, door. 
flax. 


vUus, 
vuat, lip. 


fire. 
eye 


yaveér, other. 
yek (s. numbers), one. 
yekpdsh, half. 


day ; yichavér, day betbre yor 


yester 
yismata, lin 


zen, 
zoralé, strong. 
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q ternd, young ; ternoro, Bor., new. 
tikno, infant, young. 
q tovdva, todva, to wash. 
axe-maker. 
| 
tri, trin (s. numbers), three. 
tridk, shoe. 
trijul, Bor., cross. 
trush, trust, thirst; trushalé, thirsty; 
| trushaliovdva, to become thirsty. 
| 
stavros, CTOSs. var, time, times. 
sudr6, cool. odria, weight. 
sukdr, varé flour 
sum, or., near. 
near), — shundva. sat (tan $58), 
anges, Bor., horned. cont, winter. 
sunnd, dream. 
sut, milk. 
sutté (263), — sottd. 
suv (s. sew), needle. 
| ), to 
tardva, to thirst. 
tarshit, cross. 
| tato, Bor., bread. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EVIDENCES OF THE 
SCYTHIAN AFFINITIES 
OF THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES, 


CONDENSED AND ARRANGED FROM 
Rev. R. CALDWELL’S COMPARATIVE DRAVIDIAN GRAMMAR. 


Br Rev. EDWARD WEBB, 
MISSIONARY OF THE A. B.C. F, M. IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Presented to the Society October 16th, 1861. 


Extract from Mr, Webb's Letter accompanying the following Article, 


Indian Ocean, May 2ist, 1861. 

... “The remarks you make on the affiliation of the Dravidian lan- 
guages have led me to examine somewhat more attentively the argu- 
ments and proofs adduced by Mr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages, in confirmation of the ian affinities 
of those idioms. As a result of that investigation, I became better 
satisfied with their general correctness, and assured that, were they col- 
lected and presented in combination, their weight and importance would 
be acknowledged by those interested in these investigations. The force 
of Mr. Caldwell’s proofs is greatly diminished by their being thinly 
scattered throngh his entire work. His first object being, not to prove 
a Scythian affinity, but to compare the idioms one with another, the 
notices of an extra-Dravidian relationship occur, as it were, incidentally. 

My work, in this paper, has been to collect, combine, and condense 
the proofs rather lavishly strewn over the treatise. I have generally, 
though not uniformly, used the words of the author; yet my plan of 
epitomizing and condensing as much as possible would seldom allow me 
to quote more than a sentence or two in a place word for word. Only 
here and there have I introduced a suggestion from other sources, and 
always either in confirmation or in amplification of the author's thought. 
When a paragraph of considerable length has been introduced verbatim, 
it has been included within quotation marks; in other cases it has not 
been thought necessary to encumber the page with them.” ... 
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THE term Dravida has been adopted from the Sanskrit. It 
properly denotes the Tamil country only. The Brahmans of 
that country are called “ Dravida Brahmans.” Its original 
meaning, according to Sanskrit lexicons, is ‘a man of an out- 
cast tribe, descended from a degraded Kshatriya.’ It was applied 
by the Sanskrit geographers to the aborigines of the extreme 
south, prior to the introduction among them of Brahmanical ciy- 
ilization. It has recently been employed to designate the cluster 
of idioms spoken by more than thirty millions of people inhab- 
iting the southern portion of the Indian peninsula. In this little 
group of dialects, the author of the treatise from which the 

resent abstract is made enumerates nine, which are distinct and 
well defined. Among these, five have written characters and a 
cultivated literature: they are the Jamil, Telugu, Canarese, Mala- 
yalam, and Tulu. These idioms differ one from another in their 
written characters, in their vocables and inflectional forms, and 
in their literary culture. They differ so essentially that a person 
acquainted with but one is unable to understand either of the 
others. They cannot, therefore, be regarded as provincial dia- 
lects of a single language, but are to be considered and treated as 
distinct, though affiliated. They are said to be affiliated because 
of the large number of roots of primary importance, and the 
essential and distinctive grammatical characteristics, which they 
all in common. They are on this account regarded as 
having had a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of 
tongues. 

he term “Scythian” was first employed by Professor Rask 
to designate that group of tongues which comprises the Finnish, 
Turkish, Mongolian, Tungusian, and Samoiedic families. This 
great kingdom of speech, as it has been termed, includes all those 
languages spoken in Asia or Europe (excepting only the Chinese) 
which are not embraced in the other two great divisions, the 
Aryan and Semitic. They have by some been designated the 
“Tartar,” by others the “ Finnish,” “ Ural-Altaic,” “ Mongolian,” 
and “Turanian.” The objection to these terms is that, having 
been often used to designate one or more species, to the exclusion 
of the rest, they cannot properly be employed as common desig- 
nations of the genus. But the term “Scythian,” having been 
used in the classics in a vague, undefined sense, to denote gen- 
erally the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the 
northern part of Europe and Asia, seems to be appropriate, con- 
venient, and available. 

Mr. Caldwell claims, for the Dravidian idioms, “ not merely a 
general relationship to the whole Scythian group, but also a 
cg in that group which is independent of its other mem- 

rs, as a distinct family or genus; or, at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues.” He regards it as most nearly allied to 
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the Finnish or Ugrian family, with special affinities to the Ostiak. 
This connection seems to be radical, though remote, and estab- 
lished by particulars of primary importance. 

Mr. Caldwell has arrived at his conclusions by a comparison 
of the Dravidian dialects—of which he has a thorough and accu- 
rate scientific and practical knowledge—with the grammars and 
vocabularies of the group in which he classes them. He acknowl- 
edges that a great diversity exists among the members of this 

up; so great, indeed, that, while the Indo-European idioms 
orm only one family or genus, of which the ten families classified 
under that term are but species, in the Scythian family five or six 
authenticated genera have been enumerated, each of which in- 
cludes as many species as are contained in the solitary Indo-Eu- 
ropean genus, besides twenty or thirty isolated languages, which 
have up to this time resisted every effort to classify them. 

Notwithstanding this diversity, however, the generic charac- 
teristics of the Scythian group are very strongly marked, and in- 
capable of being mistaken. The Ugrian oat Turkish famili 
for instance, can be proved by their grammatical structure an 
vital spirit to be cognate, with as much certainty as the Gothic 
and the Sanskrit, or the Zend and the Greek. 

I. The history of the Dravidian people is not unfavorable to 
the hypothesis of the Scythian relationship of their languages. 

There is sufficient evidence that the Dravidas lived in the 
Indian peninsula long prior to the commencement of history, 
and before the Sanskrit-speaking race had made their way over 
the snow-capped mountains which separated their ancestral horne 
from the plains of the Ganges, Nerbudda, and Cavery. The 
Dravidas were doubtless the earliest inhabitants of India; or, at 
least, the first to enter from the northwest and cross the Indus. 
There is no evidence from Sanskrit authors—and they are our 
only authority on this point—that the Dravidians ever had an 
relations with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable 
and friendly character; and this could not have been true, had 
they followed that race into India. There is evidence that the 
Brahmans crossed the Vindhya mountains and entered the Dek- 
han and Southern India, not as conquerors, but as colonists; as 
priests and instructors, not as soldiers. The kings of the Pan- 
diyas, Cholas, Calingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been simply Dravidian chieftains, dignified by the new Brahman 
priests with Aryan titles. At the time when these events were 
taking place—some 500 years, perhaps, before the Christian era— 
the Dravidians were destitute of a written language, and unac- 
quainted with the higher arts of life; but, from an examination 
of their language, it appears that they had acquired at least the 
elements of civilization. By a reference 5 the vocabulary of 
the early Tamilians, for instance, we gather, by our author's aid, 
the following items of information: 
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“They had ‘kings,’ who dwelt in ‘fortified houses,’ and ruled 
over small ‘districts of country ;’ they were without books, but 
they had ‘minstrels’ who recited ‘songs’ at ‘festivals;’ they were 
without heredi priests and idols, and appear to have had no 
idea of heaven or hell, of the soul or sin; but they —— 
the existence of God, whom they styled ko or ‘king,’ a realis- 
tic title which is unknown to orthodox Hinduism; they erected 
to his honor a temple, which they called ko-t/, ‘God's house,’ 
They were acquainted with all the ordinary ‘metals,’ with the 
hg a of tin and zinc; with the ‘planets’ which were ordina- 
rily known to the ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn. 
They had numerals up to a ‘hundred,’ some of them to a ‘thou- 
sand;’ but were ignorant of the higher denominations, a lakh 
and a crore; they had ‘medicines,’ but no medical science, and 
no doctors; ‘hamlets’ and ‘towns,’ but no cities; ‘canoes,’ 
‘boats,’ and even ‘ships ’—+. e. small ‘decked’ coasting vessels— 
but no foreign commerce; and no word expressive of the geo- 
graphical idea of island, or continent. They were well acquaint- 
ed with ‘agriculture,’ and delighted in ‘war.’ They understood 
‘cotton-weaving’ and ‘dyeing.’ They had no acquaintance with 
painting, sculpture, architecture, astronomy, astrology, philoso- 
phy, or grammar. Their only words for the mind were ‘dia- 
phragm,’ ‘the inner parts,’ or ‘interior;’ they had a word for 
‘thought,’ but no word distinct from this for memory, judgment, 
conscience, or will; to express the will, they would have been 
obliged to describe it as ‘that which in the inner parts says, J 
am going to do so and so.’” But although there existed among 
them these elements of civilization previous to the arrival of the 
Brahmans, in intellectual, social, and political standing they were 
centuries behind this priestly race. ‘They soon, however, rose in 
the social scale, and formed communities and states in the Dek- 
han rivalling those of the Aryans in the north. 

II. The absence of physiological evidence to the contrary. It 
is acknowledged that, while in some instances physiology has 
contributed much to the discovery of the affiliations of races, in 
the effort to prove the Scythian relationship of the Dravidians 
it renders no aid; but seems, so far as the study has been pur- 
sued, to be utterly at fault. The Dravidians might, on the 
ae of physical characteristics only, as well be classed with 
the Caucasians, or would readily admit of being affiliated with 
the Indo-Europeans; for no essential difference is observed be- 
tween the h and features of the Dravidians and those of the 
Brahmans; and, in fact, the Dravidian type of head will even 
bear to be directly compared with the European, with more 
definite marks of suppleness and subtlety in the former, and of 
straight-forward sued ent mental energy in the latter. 

It is not safe, however, in the presence of the strong lingual 
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evidences to be adduced, to draw any conclusion on this ground 
adverse to their Mongolian or Scythian origin; for a similar 
change has passed upon the features of the Mohammedans of In- 
dia, who are all, without doubt, of Tatar-Mongolian extraction : 
with the exception of a somewhat greater breadth of face and 
head, and a more olive complexion, they do not differ physiolog- 
ically from the Hindus, preperly so called. A change ap to 
have passed over them, similar to that which is observed in the 
Osmanli Turks since they settled in Europe, which has trans- 
formed them from Tatars into Europeans, 

It may farther be suggested in this connection, that possibl 
the distinctive Mongolian type, the absence of which is acknow]- 
edged in the Dravidians, has been ene in the course of 
time, since the period when the plains of India were first colon. 
ized by the progenitors of their race. 

III. Evidence derived from religious usages. In proving the 
origin and relationship of any people, the evidence gathered 
from their religious usages is always more satisfactory and relia- 
ble than that which is founded on physiological comparisons. 
The religions of the ancient Indo-European nations cok tions of 
the old Scythians of Upper Asia present many essential points of 
difference. In Shamanism—so is termed the superstition which 
prevails among the Ugrians of Siberia and elsewhere, and which 
was the religion of the whole Tatar race before Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism were disseminated among them—there was 
nothing which resembled the three prominent characteristics of 
the religion of the Indo-European family: viz., the doctrine of 
metempsychosis; the worship of the elements of nature, or of a 
pantheon of heroes and heroines; and the maintenance of a dis- 
tinct and generally hereditary order of priests. 

Shamanism acknowledges the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but no worship is rendered to him; nor are the objects of worship 
an inferior order of gods or heroes, but wicked and cruel spirits 
ordemons. Any one who pleases may at any time officiate as 
priest, though ordinarily the father of the family, or the head-man 
of the hamlet or community, fills that office. Bloody sacrifices 
are offered with wild dances; the officiating priest or magician 
meanwhile exciting himself to frenzy, professes to have ascer- 
tained the mind of the propitiated demon, and, when the cere- 
monies are over, communicates it to those who consult him. 
Such is Shamanism, and the demonolatry practiced in India by 
the more primitive Dravidian tribes is not only similar to this, 
but the very same. The Brahmans by whom the a civili- 
zation and superstition was grafted on the ruder Dravidian stock 
labored assiduously to extirpate their religion, and in this they 
were generally successful; yet is it still possible to discriminate 
between the doctrines and practices introduced by them and the 
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older religion of the people. Many vestiges of the primitive 
superstitions still remain, and in some districts they prevail exten- 
sively, especially among the Shanars, and other rude and less 
Aryanized tribes, inhabiting the provinces in the extreme south 
of the peninsula. So far as yet appears, every religious usage 
of the Dravidians which is not of Veahasenia origin is either 
identical with Shamanism, or closely allied to it. 

IV. Evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets. Before pro- 
ceeding to the proofs rae | from direct linguistic analysis, we 
notice an incidental evidence of the Scythian relationship of the 
Dravidian tongues. The famous inscriptions on the tablets at 
Behistun, in Beluchistan, which record the political autobiogra- 

hy of Darius Hystaspes, in the old Persian, Babylonian, Scyth- 
lan, and Medo-Persian languages, have recently been translated. 
The translation of the Scythic portion enables us to compare the 
Dravidian idioms with a fully developed copious language of 
the Scythian family, as spoken in the fifth century B.C. The 
principal points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects 
and the language of the tablets are: 1. The use of the cere- 
bral class of consonants, ¢, d, », which are indigenous to the 
Dravidian languages. 2. The use of the same consonant as a 
surd when initial and when doubled, and as a sonant when 
single and medial. 3. The employment in both of similar suf- 
fixes for the genitive and the dative cases of nouns, and the 


accusative of pronouns, 4. The use of a similar word for the 


numeral ‘one’ (the only numeral which occurs in letters in the 
tablets), and the uniform employment in both of the same suffix 
to express the ordinal numbers. 5. The pronoun of the second 
person singular is exactly the same in the tablets as in the Dra- 
vidian languages. The plural, unfortunately, does not occur. 
6. The use of a relative participle. Perhaps this is the most re- 
markable characteristic of every unaltered dialect of the Scythian 
family. 7. The analogous etymons in the tablets are: nan, ‘to 
say,’ corresponding to the Dravidian an or en; uri, ‘make 
known,’ Dravidian wrai; port, ‘to go,’ Dravidian pé; ko, ‘a 
king,’ Dravidian %é. From the discovery of these analogies, 
Mr. Caldwell concludes that “the Dravidian race, though resi- 
dent in India from a period long prior to the commencement of 
history, originated in the central tracts of Asia, the seed-plot of 
nations (and languages); and that from thence, after parting 
company with the rest of the Ugro-Turanian horde, and leaving 
: — in Beluchistan, they entered India by way of the 
ndus. 

V. Evidence from grammatical analysis. 

1. The laws of sound. The phonetic laws which govern the 
Dravidian languages contribute to determine the question of 
their affiliation. 
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a. Vowels. The only point of resemblance noticed under this 
head is what is termed “the harmonic sequence of vowels,” 
which appears in all the languages of the Scythian group, and 
in the phonetic systems of at least two of the. Dravidian lan- 
guages. The law of harmonic sequence is that a given vowel 
occurring in one syllable requires a vowel of the same class in 
the following syllables of the same word, and the vowels of such 
syllables are altered accordingly. In Telugu, the range of this 
law, although restricted to the two vowels 7 and wu, appears to be 
identical with that of the Scythian law; u being changed into ¢, 
and 7 into u, according to the nature of the accompanying vowel. 
In some cases, the vowels of the appended particles are changed 
through the attraction of the roots to which ‘hey are suffixed; 
in other instances, the vowel of one of the suffixed particles 
draws that of the root and that of its other appendages also into 
harmony with itself: e. g- kalugu, ‘to be able,’ from which is 
formed with perfect a arity the aorist first pers. sing. kalugu- 
du-nu; but the preterit first person is kalgi-ti-ni, where the chan 
of the two final vowels of the root kalugu to kaligi, and of the 

rsonal termination nu to ni, is effected by the particle #, which 
1s the characteristic of the tense; for in the inflexion of Tel 
words the most influential particles are those which indicate the 
time. 

b. Consonants. One distinctive peculiarity of the Dravidian 
consonants is the convertibility of surds and sonants. There are 
four surd letters which are thus convertible; they are &, ¢, t, p: 
k is convertible into its related sonant g ; ¢ into d; tintod; and 
p into b. They are said to be convertible, because they are 
pronounced as surds at the beginning of words, and when- 
ever they are doubled; and they are always pronounced as so- 
nants when single and mediate. A sonant cannot commence a 
word, neither is a surd admissible in the middle except when 
doubled. In Tamil, and partly in Malaydlam, one set of conso- 
nants serves for both purposes, and the change is made in the 
pronunciation alone. This peculiarity is not found in any of 
the Indo-European languages; but the resemblances which are 
found to exist between it and the laws of sound which prevail 
in some of the languages of the Scythian family amounts to 
identity. In the Finnish and Lappish there is a clearly marked 
distinction between surds and sonants: a sonant never commen- 
ces a word in either tongue. The same remark has been already 
made of the Scythic version of the Behistun tablets. 

The Tamil differs from the other Dravidian dialects in refus- 
ing to combine the surd lingual ¢ with the lingual nasal x, 
changing it in such a combination into its corresponding sonant 
d. This is in accordance with a general law of sound in that 
lan which is, that nasals will not combine with surds, but 
with sonants only. 
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A similar rule respecting the coalescing of nasals with sonants 
only is found in the Finnish, and may be attributed to that deli- 
cacy of ear which both Finns and Tamilians appear to possess, 

Much use is made in the Dravidian languages—as also, in 
truth, in all the languages of India—of a class of letters which 
have been termed by some “cerebrals,” by others, more cor- 
rectly, “‘linguals.” They are d, 2. 

Mr. Norris, in his paper on the language of the Scythic tab- 
lets, says that Castrén, a Finlander, in his Ostiak grammar, uses 
distinct characters for the lingual and dental d and 4, observing 
that similar sounds occur in the Lappish and Finnish tongues; 
and this argument has been employed in favor of the Scythian 
relationship of the Dravidian languages. 

It has been replied, however, that, as this class of letters are 
used to a far greater extent in the Sanskrit and northern vernac- 
ulars of India than in those languages which are acknowledged 
to be Scythian, the conclusion would rather be that the Dravid- 
ian langu were Indo-European in their origin. 

Mr. Cal well attempts to prove that these letters were bor- 
rowed from the Dravidian languages by the Sanskrit after the 
arrival of the Aryan race in India; his reasons are: 1. That 
these consonants are not found in any of the primitive lan- 

ages which are related to the Sanskrit. There is no case of 

ese sounds in the Aryan family of tongues west of the Indus. 
2. These consonants are essential component elements of a large 
number of primitive Dravidian roots, and are often necessary 
for the discrimination of one root from another; whereas, in 
most cases, their use in the Sanskrit is merely euphonic. 3. 
Those consonants which the Tamil has borrowed from the Sans- 
krit have been greatly modified to accord with its own laws of 
sound. It systematically softens down every harsh sound which 
it adopts; hence it seems —s that a series of harsh, ring- 
ing sounds, like ¢, d, », should have been adopted without 
change, and used in the expression of a large number of its 
most essential roots. 4. Though the Telugu has been more ex- 
posed to Sanskrit influences than the Tamil, yet larger use is 
made of these sounds in Tamil than in Telugu. 

c. Dialectic interchange of consonants. Only two interchanges 
common to the Dravidian and Scythian families are specified. 
- 1. A change of /tor. A similar interchange between these 
letters takes place in the languages of Central Asia; 7 in the 
Manchu is converted into r in the Teeegpitinn. It should, how- 


ever, be remarked that, though this change is not infrequent, 
the evident tendency, especially in Tamil, is the reverse of this, 
or from r to /. 

2. The change of the peculiar vocalic lingual r to d and /. 
This interchange brings to view a very important dialectic law, 
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which is, that the same consonant which is r in Tamil is gene- 
rally din Telugu, and always / in Canarese: e.g. the numeral 
seven is in Tamil éru, in Telugu édu, and in Canarese élu. It 
thus appears that / and d are as intimately allied as d and r. 
This is a point of some importance in the question under con- 
sideration; for a similar interchange is also characteristic of the 
Ugrian family of languages: the same word is written with ¢ 
or d in the Ostiak, and with / in the Magyar and Finnish. 

d. Principles of syllabication. The chief peculiarity of the 
Dravidian system of syllabication is its extreme simplicity, and 
its dislike of compound or concurrent consonants. Double or 
treble consonants at the beginning of a word or syllable, like 
str in strength, are altogether inadmissible. In such positions 
only one consonant is allowed. If, in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant, and the 
succeeding one begins with another and different consonant, the 
concurrent letters must be euphonically assimilated, or the 
must be separated by a vowel. At the conclusion of a word, 
double and treble consonants are as inadmissible as at the begin- 
ning. Words must end either with a vowel (as they do invaria- 
bly in Telugu and Canarese), or in one of the nasals or semi- 
vowels, Whenever vowels are concurrent in Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayalam, the consonants v and y are used to prevent 
hiatus. In Telugu the letter n is used in the same way) and for 
the same pu . These principles of syllabication differ widely 
from those of the Indo-European tongues. But they — 
in many respects to the system of the Scythian group. In all 
the particulars specified above, they accord precisely with the 
Finnish, the Hungarian, and other languages of the Ugrian 
family. The same law is observable in the language of the Be- 
histun tablets: e.g. the word Sparta occurs with an initial i— 
thus, Jsparta—just as it would be written at the present day in 
Magyar, or in Tamil. 

2. Roots. The manner in which langu deal with their 
roots is strongly illustrative of their essential spirit and distinc- 
tive character. It is chiefly with reference to their differences 
in this particular that the langu of Europe and Asia admit 
of being arranged into classes. e class which embraces both 
the Indo-European and Scythian groups of tongues has been 
termed by grammarians agglutinative. In this class, grammatical 
relations are expressed by affixes or suffixes appended to the 
root or compounded with it. These agglutinated particles have 
in the Indo-European languages been gradually melted down 
into inflections, and sometimes even blended with the root. But 
in the Scythian group every root and particle of every com- 
pound word has not only maintained its original position, but 
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held fast its separate individuality. The two families agree in 
original construction, but differ in development. 

he Dravidian languages differ from the Sanskrit and Greek, 
and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in this 
particular. The root always stands out in distinct relief, unob- 
scured, unabsorbed, though followed by a large family of aux- 
iliary suffixes. This distinctness and prominence which the root 
assumes in every word is a chief characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages, as of all the Scythian group. When roots receive 
formative or inflectional additions, they sustain no internal 
change. Both the vowels and consonants, one or more, of which 
the root is composed, remain unalterable. They sustain no change 
or modification on the addition of signs of gender, number, and 
case, or of person, tense, and mood; these are successively ag- 
glutinated to the root, not welded into combination with it. 
All this is as true of the Dravidian roots as of those of the 
Scythic family generally. Whatever be the length or weight of 
the additions made to them, they persistently continue un- 
changed; appearing as fully and as faithfully in the oblique 
cases as in the nominative; in the preterit and future as in the 
present or imperative. 

To this geueral rule there are, however, some euphoniec, and 
a few real, exceptions. Among the latter is noticed one, which 
singularly enough is a Scythian, as well as a Dravidian excep- 
tion. The long vowels of the roots of the personal pronouns 
and numerals are shortened. In the Scythian version of the 
Behistun tablets, while the nominative of the pronoun of the 
2d person is ni, ‘thou,’ as in the Dravidian languages, the pos- 
sessive case is ni, ‘thy,’ and the accusative nin, ‘thee.’ Corres- 

nding in quantity are the Dravidian oblique cases: e, g. Te- 

ugu and Tulu have ninu, ‘thee;’ High Tamil nin, ‘thy,’ and 
ninai, ‘thee.’ 

It may just be remarked in this connection, that the Dravidian 
languages differ from those of the Aryan family, and accord with 
those of the Scythian family, in generally using the crude root 
of the verb, without any addition as the imperative singular. 

8. Nouns.—a. Gender. The laws of gender in the Dravidian 
languages are sut generis, yet accord more closely with those of 
the Scythian than with those of the Indo-European family. In 
all the Aryan languages, not only is gender attributed to words 
as well as objects, but words implying inanimate objects, and 
abstract ideas, are said to possess sexual distinctions, and to be 
male or female, according to their form, and are consequently 
fitted, not with neuter, but with masculine and feminine case- 
terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding genders. 
This remark applies also to the Semitic languages. On the 
other hand, in the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
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family of tongues, no nouns whatever, not even those which 
denote human beings, are regarded as in themselves masculine 
or feminine, but they are considered to be destitute of gender. 
They have inherently no mark of gender, nor is that idea in- 
volved in any of the case-terminations; but, wherever it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the sex, some word equivalent to “male” or 
“female,” “he” or “she,” is prefixed. 

In like manner all primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of 
gender, and sex is distinguished by suffixed fragments of pro- 
nouns, so that every word in which the idea of gender is ex- 
pressed is treated as a divisible or compound word, and in the 
poetical dialect the ordi suffixes of gender or rationality 
are generally discarded, all nouns, as far as possible, are 
treated as abstract neuters. Even Devu (Sanskrit deva, masc.), 
acrude noun, destitute of gender, is regarded as more classical 
than the corresponding masculine noun used for God in modern 
and colloquial ‘Tamil. 

But in many important respects the Dravidian laws of gender 
differ from those of the other Scythian tongues: e.g. the dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational is regarded as more mo- 
mentous and essential than that between male and female, and, 
in the plural, this is the only distinction provided for. Not 
only " nouns, but even pronouns and verbs, are epicene in the 

ural, 

. The Telugu language, which is said to be spoken by fourteen 
millions of the Hindus, has actually no feminine singular even, 
but uses in the place of it the singular of the neuter: this rule 
applies to goddesses and queens as well us to ordinary women ; 
but in the plural they are honored, as in the other dialects, with 
the rational suffixes which are applied to men, gods, and de- 
mons. Some of the rude aborigines on the Nilagiri hills employ 
in such cases the masculine instead of the neuter, reminding us 
of bey sae in Old Hebrew of the pronoun hé to signify both ‘he’ 
and ‘she.’ 

This law of gender peculiar to the Dravidian tongues is the 
result of grammatical culture, and is rege p more philosophi- 
cal, though not so imaginative, as that of the Indo-European 
and Semitic tongues. 

b. Number. In the primitive Indo-European tongues the plu- 
ral is carefully distinguished from the singular. Number is 
always clearly denoted by inflectional terminations. In the 
Scythian languages, number is generally left indefinite, so that 
the connection alone determines whether a noun is singular or 

lural. In this respect, the Dravidian langu differ from the 
Indo-European, and accord remarkably with those of the Scyth- 
ian stock. Poets and peasants, the most faithful guardians of 
antique forms of speech in all countries, very rarely pluralize 
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the neuter of Dravidian words. This rule is adhered to with 
especial strictness by the Tamil, which in this, as in many other 
particulars, exhibits most faithfully the primitive condition of 
the Dravidian languages. Even when a neuter noun is plural- 
ized, the verb is very rarely pluralized to correspond. In fact, 
the Tamil verb contains no third person plural for the future or 
aorist: in this particular the verb is more decidedly Scythian 
than the noun. 

In this connection must be noticed another point of difference 
between the Indo-European and Scythian languages. In the 
former, the signs of plurality and case are so blended that each 
inflection in the plural includes the two-fold idea of number and 
of case. The plural has a different set of case-terminations from 
the singular, by the use of which the complex idea of plurality 
and case-relation is indicated. There is no inflection for any 
case as such, irrespective of number, nor for number as such, 
irrespective of case. Moreover, there is no apparent connection 
between the case-terminations of the singular and those which 
are used in and constitute the plural. But, in the Scythian fam- 
ily, plurality is expressed by a sign of plurality common to all 
the cases, which is affixed directly to the singular, or crude form 
of the noun. To this sign of plurality are added the case-ter- 
minations, which are fixed 1 and unalterable, expressing the idea 
of case, and nothing more, and are the same in the plural as in 
the singular. 

In the Dravidian languages, a singular simplicity and ri 


idity 
of structure characterizes the particles of plurality, as will ap- 
pear from a comparison of the declensions of the Hungarian 
noun Adz, ‘house,’ and the Tamil noun manaz, having the same 
meaning. 


Declension of Hungarian noun wiz. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. hdéz, haz-ak. 
Gen. hdz-nak, hdz-ak-nak. 
Dat. haz-ak-nak. 
Ace. hdz-at, haz-ak-at. 


Declension of Tamil noun Manat. 

Singular. Plural, 
Nom. manai, manai-gal. 
Ace. manai-(y)-ai, manai-gal-at. 
Inst. manai-(y)-dl, manai-gal-al. 
Conj. mana -bdu, manai-gal-édu, 
Dat. manai-kku, menai-gal-(u)-kku. 
Abl. manai-(y)-tllirundu, manai-gal-illirundu. 
Gen. -in, manai-gal-in. 
Loc. manai-(y)-idattil, manai-gal-idattil. 
Voc. manai-(y)-é, manai-gal-é, 
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The Dravidian languages possess, in addition to a neuter plu- 
ralizing particle, which was originally restricted exclusively to 
neuter nouns, a sign of the plural which is appropriated me to 
rational or personal nouns, and which is common to both mas- 
culine and feminine. In the nouns, pronouns, and verbs of 
these lang the primitive form of this epicene pluralizing 
particle is ar. In Tamil and Malaydlam, there is still another 
particle of plurality applicable to rational seep viz. mdr or 
mar. This seems to be related to some of the pluralizing parti- 
cles of certain Scythian languages; in Turkish it is Jar or ler, 
which is inserted, as in the Dravidian lan between the 
crude noun and each of the case-terminations. Mongolian nouns 
which end with a vowel are pluralized by the addition of nar 
or ner. How remarkable is the resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, both in the final ar and in the prefixed nasal! The Dra- 
vidian mar may be allied to, and perhaps the original of, the 
high Asian nar. In the Scythian tongues n is often elided, and 
the same peculiarity characterizes the Dravidian family; for 
mar has been softened into ar; and if both forms continued to 
be occasionally used, mar, the older of the two, would naturally 
and regularly acquire a honorific signification—and this we find 
to be the fact. 

This particle is sometimes isolated from the noun which it 
pluralizes in a peculiarly Scythian manner: e. g. (ij-tagappan- 
mdr, ‘mothers and fathers,’ in which both ‘mother’ and ‘father’ 
are in the singular, and mdr is appended separately to qualify 
both. In modern Tamil, mdr is appended to nouns signifying 
re Ss and parents, as a plural of honor, like the Hun- 

ian mek, 

The plural suffix of neuter nouns was originally and essen- 
tially gai or kal; it is indeed very generally, though perhaps 
improperly, used at the present day as a plural suffix of rational 
nouns and pronouns. In modern Canarese we have galu ; far- 
ther north its shape is more considerably modified. In Telu 
it is lu, Zin Telugu corresponding to the lingual / of other dia- 
lects; lu therefore accords with the final syllable of the Canarese 
galu, the only difference being the omission of the initial ga. 
Thus, in colloquial Tamil, avargal, ‘they,’ is softened into avdil. 

The letters & and g are dropped in a similar way in many of 
the Scythian languages. It is not uncommon to find one por- 
tion of a much used suffix in one language or dialect of a family, 
and another portion of it in another member of the same a 
accordingly, in Gond, a Dravidian hill-dialect, we find that the 
plural neuter is formed by the addition of & alone: e. g. ndi, 
‘dog ;’ ndi-k, ‘dogs;’ in Tamil it is ndj-gal, ‘dogs.’ The letter 
k is also sometimes found interchangeable with ¢: e. g. in Gond 
amat, ‘we,’ and imat, ‘you.’ Compare now with these Dravid- 
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ian forms the Magyar and Lappish plural in & or ak, also thet 
by which & is dispiaced in almost all the other dialects of the 
Finnish family, and the reappearance of / and ¢ in the Ostiak 
plural suffix #. Observe also the plural & in the Turkish idum, 
‘I was;’ iduk, ‘we were.’ On the other hand, ¢ is the sign of 
the plural in Mongolian, which in the Kalmuk is softened into d, 

c. Case. It has been already remarked that, in both the 
Indo-European and Scythian families, case-relations of nouns 
are expressed by means of post-positions, or auxiliary words; 
the difference between them being that, in the former, these have 
been in process of time converted into technical case-signs or 
inflectional terminations, which have been so welded into com- 
bination with the roots as to render it in many cases impossible 
to distinguish between the root and its suffix; whereas, in the 
Scythian family, these post-positions, or auxiliary words, ap- 
pended to express the reciprocal relations of the noun to the 
other parts of the sentence, have rigidly held fast their individ- 
ual and separate existence. 

Another particular in which the case-formations of the two 
families of language differ has been alluded to. The languages 
of the Indo-European family appear to have been used from the 
beginning on the principle of expressing the case-relations of 
the singular by one set of forms, and those of the plural by 
another. On the other hand, in all the languages of the Scyth- 
jan group, the same case-signs are employed, without alteration, 
both in the singular and in the plural. In the singular the 
are appended directly to the nominative, which is identical wit 
the base; in the plural they are — not to the nomina- 
tive or base, but to the particle of pluralization which is suffixed 
to the base. The only exception of importance is that, in some of 
the Scythian tongues, especially in the languages of the Finnish 
family, the included vowel of the case-sign differs in the two 
numbers, being generally a in the singular, and e in the plural. 
In both these particulars the Dravidian languages differ from 
those of the Indo-European family, and are in perfect accord- 
ance with the Scythian tongues. As in the Scythian languages 
generally, so in the Dravidian, there is but one declension, 
properly so called. 

ote, that the use of v and y to prevent hiatus between con- 
current vowels (before alluded to) extends in its application to 
the concurrence of the case-signs and roots, when the former 
begin and the latter end with a vowel: e. g. nadu-v-il, ‘in the 
middle,’ vari-y-il, ‘in the way.’ Compare this with the use of v 
for a similar purpose in Magyar: e. g. 6, ‘a horse,’ and at, the 
sign of the objective case when united, ng owe not as /6-at, but 
as /6-v-at, precisely as would be the case in Tamil. 
Accusative case-signs. The only sign in Tamil is az; in Mala- 
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yalam it is é; the Canarese accusative is am and an, then annu 
and anna, and nu; in Telugu it is nu or ni; when preceded by ¢ 
it is ni, when by any other vowel it is nu: e. g. tnti-ni, ‘domum ;’ 
bidda-nu, ‘puerum.’ In the Finnish tongues, the greater num- 
ber of singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en or an; in 
the Wotiak, by adding d@ to the root: e.g. ton, ‘thou,’ ton-d, 
‘thee;’ the Turkish accusative is ¢ or yi; the Mongolian, 7 after 
aconsonant. The Turkish ¢ is doubtless a softened form of the 
oriental accusative case-sign ni, from which it has been derived. 
So in the Kalmuk pronouns we find bida, ‘we,’ bida-ni, ‘us;’ 
na-mai, ‘me,’ and dzt-mai, ‘thee.’ Ascending farther and far- 
ther towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we find in the 
tablets at Behistun that the accusative singular of the pronoun 
ni is nin, ‘thee;’ compare this with the Tulu (a Dravidian dia- 
lect), where it is nin-u, ‘thee,’ and observe how close is the re- 
semblance. 

The consonants m and n are extensively used as accusative 
case-signs in the Indo-European languages also. In this in- 
stance we must conclude that both languages have retained a 
relic of their original oneness. There are reasons, however, for 
connecting the Dravidian case-sign with the Scythian rather 
than with the Indo-European family. 

The Instrumental, or 8d case. The sign of this case in Tamil 
and Malayalam is dl, probably from %éi, ‘a channel,’ which has 


lost its initial &; as the plural sign kal in Tamil has become lw, 
by corruption from kal-u. Another mode of forming this case in 
the Dravidian languages is by means of the preterit verbal par- 


ticiple of the verb “to take,” suffixed to the accusative of any 
noun: e. g. vdl-ai(k)kondu, By taken a knife.’ This has 
arisen from the repugnance of the Dravidian (as of all Scythian, 
and in contradistinction to the Indo-European) languages to con- 
tinue to make use of any inflectional form after it has ceased to 
express its original meaning, and has become a mere technical 
sign. In such cases, a word or phrase is often adopted, which 
has a distinct meaning of its own. The —_ use of kondu 
in the place of 4 or X4l is an illustration of this practice. 

The Conjunctive case. This is sometimes called in Dravidian 
grammar “the social ablative.” The fundamental sign of this 
case in all the Dravidian languages is udan, meaning ‘with,’ or 
‘together with’—in the conjunctive, and not the instrumental, 
sense of the word ‘with.’ The Sanskrit and the other languages 
of that family are destitute of this case, while most of the 
Scythian tongues have a larly formed conjunctive case, like 
the Dravidian agen: the conjunctive case-sign of the 
Kalmuk, may be compared with the Tamil udan. 

The Dative. In all the dialects of the Dravidian family, in 
the rudest as well as in the most polished, there is but one suffix 
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of the dative, which takes the forms ku, ki, ka, or ge: the guttural 
k, or its sonant g, is the essential part of this suffix. In the 
primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of an 

such dative suffix or case-sign; but on turning to the Scythian 
family, interesting analogies meet us at every step. In Oriental 
Turkish, the forms of this suffix are ke, ka, ge, ga, etc. In Os- 
manli Turkish it is eh or yeh; the initial & or g having been 
softened into y, and then discarded altogether. A softening of 
the guttural in this case-sign, precisely similar, is observed in 
the Malayalam. In the Finnish family, the Turko-Dravidian 
dative reappears. In the Irtish and Sargutish dialects of the 
Ostiak it is ga. We learn from the Scythian tablets that a da- 
tive suffix almost identical with the Dravidian, Turkish, and 
Ostiak was used by the oldest Scythian dialects of Central Asia 
of which any remains are extant. The dative case-sign there 
used is ikki or tkka. In composition, the Tamil 


akku or ukku, and in Malayalam, kha and ikka. Compare the 
cuneiform Scythian ni-tkka or ni-ikki, ‘to thee,’ with the Mala- 
yalam nani-kka, and the Telugu ni-ku. 

Ablative of motion. No Scythian analogies are observed in 
this case. 

The Genitive, or 6th case. This case is formed in various ways, 
and by means of various suffixes, in the Dravidian a 


The personal pronouns in Tamil form their genitive by shorten- 
ing the included vowel of the root: e. g. ni? or nin, ‘thou;’ nin, 
‘thy ;’ ndm, ‘we;’ ndm, ‘our.’ In the Behistun tablets we find 
ni, ‘thou,’ and ni, the enclitic ssive. Of all genitive case- 
signs, in is that which is most frequently used for both numbers 
and all genders. 

In Sanskrit, and in other members of the Aryan family, dis- 
tinct traces are recognized of the use of a genitival particle, in 
which the consonant n is the most essential element. But in 
the languages of the Scythian stock, we find a large number of 
still more important analogies with the Dravidian genitival suf- 
fixes in and ni: e.g. Manchu and Mongolian mi-n?, ‘of me;’ 
Mongolian chi-ni, and Manchu s?-ni, ‘of thee.’ In Finnish, the 
suffix universally employed is n: as kudo, ‘ house,’ kudon, ‘of a 
house.’ In Mordwin, the genitive plural suffix is nen. The Lap- 
ae genitive singular takes m or en. In the Tatar or High Asian 

ilies, as in the Behistun tablets, the prevailing form of the 
genitive is nen, which systematically alternates with the simple 
suffix wn or in. In Oriental Turkish, it is ning, nin, ning, or nin. 
In Ottoman Turkish, it is wn in the plural, and un or nun in the 
singular. In Mongolian, it is @ after n, @n after any other con- 
sonant, and yin after a vowel: compare the Mongolian kél-dn, 
‘of a foot,’ with the Tamil hél-in, ‘of a foot. The Kalmuk 
and Tibetan genitives are formed by suffixing ¢ or yin. Other 
analogies are traced, but these may suffice. 
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Another essential suffix of the genitive in the Dravidian lan- 
uages is a. Though little used in the Tamil, yet, when all the 
Beovidion idioms are taken into consideration, it is perhaps more 
largely employed than any other suffix of the genitive; on 
which account it is placed first in the list of case-signs by Tamil 
marians—a proof of the accuracy of the Tamil classification. 
here is no direct Scythian analogy for this suffix. Its affini- 
ties appear to be rather with the Indo-European. In the later 
Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive case-sign in a@ becomes 
exceedingly common, and is found in the plural as well as the 
singular: e. g., in the Frisian and Icelandic. This resemblance 
between the possessives of some of the Teutonic vernaculars 
and that of the Dravidian languages is deserving of notice. 
To the signs of the locative and vocative no analogies are 


It has only to be farther noted under this particular that, as 
in the Hungarian and some other Scythian tongues, so in the 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally compounded 
or united in one word. 

4. Numerals. Not the smallest trace of resemblance has been 
discovered between the Dravidian numerals and those of any 
Indo-Euro language, with the single exception of the Te- 
lugu oka, ‘one,’ as compared with the Sanskrit eka—in which 
instance the Sanskrit itself has in all probability inherited a 
Scythian numeral, as the numeral one in several other members 
of the Aryan family is evidently derived from a different base. 
When therefore we find, with this abnormal exception, no re- 
semblance in the Dravidian numerals to those of the Indo-Euro- 

n tongues, we are led to the conclusion that the Dravidian 
anguages must be derived from some other source. On the 
other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with those 
of the Scythian tongues appears to establish the fact of the ex- 
istence of Scythian, and especially of Ugrian and Finnish anal- 
ogies. It cannot properly be urged as an objection that in re- 
spect to most of the numerals no such resemblance is observed ; 
for the same objection could be urged against the classification 
of many of those languages which are claimed and allowed to 
be of Scythian affinities. Thus it cannot be doubted that the 
Magyar and Finnish are sister tongues, essentially and very 
closely allied, yet with respect to four numerals—viz. 7, 8, 9, and 
10—no distinct trace of resemblance between them survives, 
and it is only in the case of the numerals 1, 2, and 4 that it can 
be said, without hesitation, that the same root was used in both 


The numeral one. Two forms of the cardinal numeral ‘one’ 
are found in the Dravidian languages, which appear, however, 
to be remotely allied: viz. oru and oka. The basis of the first 
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and most commonly used form is or, which is its adjectival form, 
and the representative of the crude root. If the & in the second 
form, which is used only in the Telugu, be radical, as is most 
probable, then the crude adjectival form from which it was de- 
rived wy have been kor; if so, we may at once conclude that 
kor was the original form of the Tamil-Canarese or, for there are 
several instances of the disappearance of an initial 4, as we have 
before shown, while it could not have been prefixed to or if it 
had not originally stood before it. If this ge wpe be allowed, 
it is easy to see how kor and oka are allied, by the corruption of 
both from a common root. or, or, and oka would naturall 

and regularly be derived from the root okor, which correspon 

to the Samoiede okur. This supposition receives a beautiful 
illustration and confirmation from the form which the numeral 
assumes in the Behistun tablets; which, be it remembered, are 
the oldest extant specimens of the language of the ancient 
Scythians. The word there employed for ‘one’ is kir, and the 
numeral adjective derived from it is irra or ra. Here, then, 
we have a word for ‘one’ discovered in the very fountain of 
ancient Scythian forms, containing both k and r; and a derived 
numeral adjective, from which the & has been softened off.* It 
is interesting also to notice, in passing, that the numeral adjec- 
tive ra of the tables is identical with ra, the same numeral ad- 


jective of the Ku, a Dravidian dialect. The Caucasian numerals 


for ‘one’ exhibit a close resemblance to the Dravidian: they are 
ar, arti, ertht. As in the Dravidian or, ‘one,’ and 77, ‘two,’ so 
in these dialects, r forms an essential part of both. 

The numeral four. It is evident from a comparison of all the 
Dravidian dialects that the primitive form of this numeral was 
nal or nal. In the entire family of the Indo-European lJan- 
guages there is not a word signifying ‘four’ which in the small- 
est de resembles the Dravidian nél. But, in this instance,. 
Finnish and Ugrian affinities are more than usually distinct; 
the resemblance amounts to identity, and cannot have been acci- 
dental. In Cheremiss ‘four’ is nil; in the Mordwin, nile and 
nilen ; in Vogul, nila; in Ostiak, niil, nel, njedla, nieda ; in Finn- 
ish proper, ne/ja ; in Lappish, nelje, nelld ; in Magyar, négy. 
The root of all these numerals is evidently nil or nel, the analogy 
of which to the Dravidian ndl or nal is very remarkable. In 
the Telugu, the word for fourteen is pad-ndji, where the 1 of nél 


* The direct derivation of the Telugu oka, ‘one,’ from the Sanskrit e/-a, seems 
improbable, since that language has borrowed, and ager | uses, the Sanskrit 
numeral eka, in addition to its own oka, and never confou the two. Telugu 
grammarians regard them as altogether independent one of another. Moreover, 
words closely analogous to oka are used in all the Finnish languages, which can- 
not be supposed to have borrowed them from the Sanskrit. Thus the numeral 
‘one’ is in Wotiak og ; in Vogul, ak ; in Magyar, egy; in Lappish, akt ; in Finnish, 
yzi (yk-si); in Samoiede, okur. 
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is softened down, as in the Ostiak, Lappish, and others just 

uoted. The resemblance between the Dravidian ‘one’ and 
‘four,’ and the corresponding numerals in the Ugrian languages 
is so complete, that we may justly regard them as identical. 

It is a characteristic of the Scythian languages that they use 
for ‘eight’ and ‘nine’ compounds which signify ‘ten minus two’ 
and ‘ten minus one.’ In some instances an uncompounded word 
is used for ‘eight,’ but ‘nine’ is always compounded as we have 
stated. The Dravidian word for ‘nine’ is formed in this way ; 
and the same seems to be a rational explanation of the Telugu 
word enimidi, ‘ eight.’ 

5. Pronouns. Much light is thrown by the pronouns on the 
relationships of languages. In some instances, the pronouns, 
and especially that of the first person, constitute the only appre- 
ciable point of contact. 

a. Pronoun of the CC person singular, The form of this 
ronoun in colloquial Tamil is nén; in Malayalam, nydn; in 
anarese, ndénu; in Tulu, yén; in Telugu, nénu. From a com- 

parison of the different forms in use, we are led to regard the 
Tamil ndén as the best existing representative of the old Dravid- 
ian nominative of this pronoun, and nd as the primitive unmod- 
ified root. The final n seems to be merely a sign of number, or 
perhaps only a euphonie formative. 

There seems to be reason to conclude that the Dravidian na 
and the old Indo-European ma are allied, and, if so, that the 
former has been derived from the latter. 

An examination of this pronoun in the Scythian group of 
tongues brings to light some very interesting analogies between 
the forms which it assumes in them and that which it takes in 
the Dravidian languages. The nominative, as well as the ob- 
lique cases, of the first personal pronoun in all existing languages 
of the Scythian group is derived from a base in ma, and not 
unfrequently comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian, 
by changing into na. This ma is in most existing Scythian ver- 
naculars nasalized into man. In Oriental Turkish, this pronoun 
takes the form of men ; in Turkoman, mdén; in Khivan, mém ; 
in Ottoman Turkish, ben (m degraded to 4); in Finnish proper, 
mind ; in Lappish, mon; in Ostiak, ma, plural men ; in the Sa- 
moiede dialects, man, mani; in Mongolian and Manchu it is di, 
evidently corrupted from mi, like the Ottoman ben from men ; 
the Magyar has én in the singular, and mi in the plural. It 
thus appears that the true representative of this pronoun in the 
Scythian tongues is ma, and that as ma has been generally eu- 
phonised into man in the western families of that group, so it 
evinces in the eastern stems a tendency to change into na. 

The initial and radical m is occasionally converted into n in 
the Indo-European languages, and a similar change from m to n 
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is apparent in the Scythian tongues, so that this nasal has be- 
come distinctive of the first personal pronoun in those languages, 
just as it has in the Dravidian family. 

It would thus appear that the various forms of the pronoun 
of the first person singular, ma, na, and the High Asian nga, are 
identical, and that this word was the common property of man- 
kind, prior to the separation of the Indo-European tribes from 
the rest of the Japhetic family. 

b. Pronoun of the second person singular. In Tamil, ni is in- 
variably used as the ost, pect am though nin, correspond- 
ing by rule to ndén (the pronoun of the first person), was, with- 
out doubt, the primitive form; for the final n, though totally 
lost in the nominative, is invariably retained in the oblique cases, 
In the personal termination of the verb, this pronoun is repre- 
sented “ the suffixes dy, ai, or 7, from each of which both the 
initial and final x have disappeared; of these two n’s, the former 
appears to be essential, and the latter euphonic. There is some 
doubt as to the included vowel, but authority preponderates in 
favor of 7. As in Tamil, so in Canarese mn Ma aydlam, ni is 
regarded as the crude base of this pronoun, although in Cana- 
rese the nominative is nin, and in Malayalam the oblique cases 
are nan and nin. The Telugu nominative is ni-vu, the vu being 
only euphonic. In the personal terminations of the verb, the 
Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and em- 
ploys only the euphonic suffix vu or vi. 

As the result of this comparison of the Dravidian dialects, we 
conclude that the primitive form of this pronoun was ni, but 
the only essential part of the pronoun appears to be the initial 
mn; just as, in the Indo-European languages, ¢ is the essential 
part of the corresponding pronoun; with a preference for the 
vowel 7 by the former, and w by the latter. 

The relationship of this pronoun, unlike that of the pronoun 
of the first person, which has both Japhetic and Scythian affini- 
ties, is distinctly and specifically Scythian. 

Throughout the Scythian as well as the Indo-European group, 
the most prevalent form of this pronoun in the singular is that 
which comes from the consonant ¢, with a preference for its pho- 
netic equivalent s ; which, however, is generally euphonized by 
the addition of a final nasal, usually the consonant n, as in the 
pronoun of the first person: e. g., du, o¢, Turkish si; Samo- 
iede tan ; canes don. The only other consonant form used in 
any family of either of these groups is that which is formed 


from the consonant n, of which the cuneiform Scythian and the 
Dravidian ni is the best representative. No connexion can be 
traced between these roots, nor is there a change in any instance 
from one form into the other, The Magyar has é, the Armenian 
tu, the Mongolian chi or dai (notice here the progress of ¢ towards 
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the softer form s); the Finnish dialects se, sina, sia, sie. It is 
evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
these pronouns and the Dravidian ni, which is doubtless an 
ultimate underived pronominal root. And it thus appears that 
there are two Japhetic buses of the pronoun of the second per- 
son, as well as two of the first. 

There are traces more or less distinct, in various languages of 
the Scythian group, of the existence of a pronoun of the second 

rson identical with, or evidently allied to, the Dravidian nf, 
while there are none in any members of the Aryan family. 
The most ancient, remarkable, and decisive is the pronoun used 
in the Scythian tablets at Behistun; this is ni, precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms. In the Ugro-Ostiak, ‘thou’ is nen, ‘ you’ 
is nen; in other Ostiak dialects we find num and nyn; in Vogul, 
net, ny, nan; plural, nen and non. 

This form of the pronoun of the second poms appears in the 
possessive compounds, and in the personal verbal terminations 
of some languages: thus, in the Ostiak, ime-n, ‘thy wife.’ So, 
in another of the Finnish dialects, we find kery-n, ‘thou hast 
done;’ so in Turkish, 64b4-n, ‘thy father;’ babd-ndz, ‘your father;’ 
and tdu-n, ‘thou wast.’ More remarkable than all these is the 
Chinese ni, which is identical with the Dravidian-Behistun- 
Scythian pronoun. Compare also the ni of the Horpa, a dialect 
of the Tibetan, and also the ninna of the Australian dialects. 

' It is very evident that the affinities of the Dravidian né are 
wholly Scythian, and this contributes largely to the establish- 
ment of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian — 

c. T'he plurals of these pronouns. These are generally formed 
in the Dravidian dialects + the addition of the pluralizing a 
ticle m: e. g., in Tamil, ndm, ‘ we,’ and nir, ‘ you,’ instead of the 
more regular nim. and, in the colloquial dialect, n@ng-gal, ‘ we,' 
and ning-gal, ‘you,’ for ndm-gal and nim-gal; a double plural 
has thus crept into use, similar to that which has obtained in 
the Turkish, where ben, ‘I,’ is regularly pluralized into diz, ‘we;’ 
sen, ‘thou,’ into siz, ‘you;’ which are then pluralized again by 
the addition of ler, the ordinary suffix of plurality; thus bdie-ler, 
‘we,’ siz-ler, ‘you.’ 

In several of the languages of the Scythian family we discover 
traces of the use of m as a sign of the plural; we can, however, 
scarcely expect to find there a sign of plurality perfectly corres- 

ponding to that of the Dravidian, for in those languages the 
— pronouns are generally pluralized by a change of the 
nal vowel, and not by any change or addition of consonants. 

In all the Dravidian dialects, excepting the Canarese, there 
are in constant use two plurals of the pronouns of the first 
son, of which one denotes not only the party of the er, 
but also the party addressed, and may be called the “plural in- 
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clusive ;” the other excludes the party addressed, and includes 
only the party of the speaker, and may be called the “ plural 
exclusive. his idiom is a distinctly Scythian one; there is 
no trace of it in the Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the 
Aryan family; but it is found everywhere in Central Asia. 

d. Demonstrative pronouns. The Dravidian languages, like 
most if not all other primitive uncompounded tongues, are des- 
titute of pronouns of the third person, properly so called, and use 
instead demonstrative bases signifying ‘this’ or ‘that,’ with the 
addition of suffixes of gender and number. Four such bases 
are recognized in one or other of the Dravidian dialects, each of 
which is a pure vowel: viz. a, the remote, 7, the proximate, 
and u, the medial demonstrative; also é, which is used as a de- 
monstrative only in the Ku dialect. The first two only are in 
common use. ‘The suffixes which are annexed to these for the 

urpose of forming the gender are d for the neuter singular, an 
For the masculine, and a/ for the feminine. When these demon- 
strative bases are simply prefixed to substantives, they convey 
the signification of the demonstrative adjectives ‘that’ and ‘this.’ 

The Magyar demonstratives are somewhat in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and 7: e. g., az, ‘that;’ ez, ‘this;’ but in most 
of the languages of the Scythian family no resemblance what- 
ever is observed. 

6. The Verb. The structure of the Dravidian verb has already 
been partially treated of in noticing the roots; a few farther 
statements only will be added. 

The verb has but one conjugation ; class differences do indeed 
exist, but they are not of sufficient importance to constitute dif- 
ferent conjugations. The Dravidian verb is remarkable for the 
simplicity of its structure, having but four moods—the indica- 
tive, infinitive, imperative, and — but three tenses 
—the past, present, and aorist. The modifications of thought 
indicated in other langu: by the various moods and tenses 
are expressed in these by means of suffixed particles and auxil- 
iary verbs. In these respects it resembles, though it does not 
equal, the simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. It is more 
rarely compounded than the Indo-European verb, and the com- 
pound of a verb with a preposition, so common in the latter, is 
especially rare in the former. Though compound verbs are not 
unknown in the Dravidian languages, their use is not in har- 

mony with the purer idiom, and when the component elements 
of such compounds are examined, it will be observed that the 
principle on which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of the Aryan tongues. The same remark applies to all the 
Scythian languages. 
a. Causals. In the Dravidian dialects, there is a class of 
verbs termed causals. They have been classed with transitives 
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by both European and native grammarians; they differ, how- 
ever, from transitives, as well as from intransitives, both in sig- 
nifcation and form. They differ also from what have been 
termed causals in the Indo-European languages. These latter 

vern two accusatives, one the object of the causation, the other 
Chat of the action caused ; e. g., ‘I caused him to build the house’ 
(domum); whereas Dravidian causals govern the one accusative 
only, that of the object, leaving the person to be understood, as 
if we should say ‘I caused to build the house:’ or else the per- 
son is put in the instrumental, ‘I caused the house to be built 
by him.’ Tamil idiom, and the analogy of the other Dravidian 
dialects, in contradistinction to the Aryan, requires that causals 
should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, but from 
transitives alone. . 

In all these particulars, these verbs not only differ from those 
of the Indo-European languages, but resemble closely the Turk- 
ish and other members of the Scythian stock. If, for example, 
we should take the transitive verb ‘to send,’ which would be 
regarded as a causal in the Indo-European languages, and desire 
to express the idea of ‘causing to send,’ i.e., of causing one 
person to send another, it would be impossible, by any modifica- 
tion of structure, to get a single Indo-Kuropean verb to express 
the idea; but it would be necessary to make use of a phrase, 
asin English. Whereas, in the Dravidian languages, as in the 


languages of the Scythian family generally, there is a form of 
the verb which will express the entire idea; e. Es anuppu-vi, 
i 


which is formed from anuppu, ‘to send,’ by the addition of the 
— vi. So, in Turkish, sev-dur, ‘to cause to love,’ from sev, 
‘to love.’ 

b. The negative. This is rather a mood or voice than -a con- 
jugation, and is expressed by means of inflectional additions or 
changes. In the Indo-European family, negation is usually ex- 
pressed by means of a separate particle, used adverbially ; 
whereas, in the Scythian family, every verb has a negative 
voice or mood, as well as an affirmative. This voice or mood is 
generally formed by the insertion of a particle of negation be- 
tween the theme and the pronominal suffix; and this mode of 
forming the negative is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the 
Turkish and Finnish. The Dravidian sign of negation inserted 
between the theme of the verb and the personal suffixes is a, 
probably derived from al, the isolated particle of negation in the 
oldest Tamil dialect. The widely extended affinities of this par- 
ticle are deserving of a notice. The Finnish prohibitive is 4/4 ; 
the Ostiak, é. And we find a similar prohibitive even in the 
Hebrew al and Chaldee 

In Gond, one of the Dravidian dialects, the prohibitive parti- 
cle minni is used. This particle is not suffixed, but prefixed to 
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the verb, like the Latin noli. It closely resembles inni, the pro- 
hibitive particle of the Behistun tablets. 

c. The preterite tense. The manner in which a language forms 
its preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in 
its grammatical character, and one which contributes to the 
determination of the question of its relationship. In the primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, this tense was generally formed 

reduplicating the first syllable of the root or verbal theme; 
but this reduplication has in many instances been so softened 
and euphonized, that it has dwindled into the mere use of a 
en vowel in the preterite from that which forms part of 
the root. 

The letter d is the older and more characteristic sign of the 
Dravidian preterite. It has many interesting affinities with cor- 
——— signs of past time in various Indo-European and 
Scythian languages. It evidently has an anterior, though re- 
mote, connexion with ¢ or ta, the ordinary suffix of the Indo- 
European passive participle; for in Sanskrit, this participle, 
though distinctively passive, has occasionally, when connected 
with neuter verbs, a preterite signification: e. g., galas, ‘one who 
went.’ But though there is probably an ultimate connexion 
between the two, the use of the preterite suffix d is too essential | 
a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and that of ¢ too 
rare an exception in Sanskrit, to admit of the supposition that 
the former borrowed it from the latter. 

It is notable, however, how very generally the preterite is 
formed in the Turkish and Ugrian tongues, as in the Dravidian, 
by suffixing d: e. g., Turkish, sever-im, ‘I love;’ sever-d-im, ‘I 
loved.’ In Finnish, the preterite is regularly formed by suffix- 
ing ¢. Soalsoin Hungarian: e. g., from the root le, ‘to become,’ 
is formed the past ony le-tt, and le-tt-em, ‘I have become.’ 
In Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian, this particle is no way con- 
nected, as in the Sanskrit, with the passive participle, but is a 
distinctive sign of past time, and of that alone, and it is suffixed 
to all indicatives, whether active, neuter, or passive—in the 
latter case, in addition to the sign of passivity. In this particu- 
lar, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian preterite and 
the Turko-Ugrian is closer than the Indo-European analogies 

e ominal signs. ese, in the Dravidian languages, 
are det etind, not prefixed, as in the modern Indo-Euro- 
pean vernaculars. Still another peculiarity is wae bie the per- 
sonal terminations are annexed, not directly to the root, as in 
the Aryan tongues, but to the tense participles; so that every 
pure Dravidian verb is, by Tamil grammarians, ——e in the 
the following order: 1st. the root; 2d. the medial particle, 
which is the sign of tense; 3d. the variation, i.e., the pronom- 
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inal termination. In the Indo-European lan we meet 
with no instance of a formation of this kind; but it is an 
essential element in the family likeness by which the Dravidian 
family is pervaded. It is also distinctive of the Turkish and 
other tongues of the Scythian group: e. g., in the Turkish 6l- 
fir-sen, ‘thou art,’ 6/ is the root, élar the present participle, and 
sen the pronominal termination of the second person: in Tamil 
é-n-dij, ‘thou hast become,’ @ is the root, n the tense-sign, and 
dij the personal termination. 

e. The Relative Participle. It is a marked peculiarity of all 
the Dravidian idioms, that they have no relative pronoun what- 
ever, and that its place is supplied by a part of the verb called 
the relative participle. This partakes of the nature of an ad- 
jective, and is invariably followed by anoun. Like the adjec- 
tive, it undergoes no alteration on account of the number or 
gender of the related noun; but, in that it is a verb as well as 
an adjective, it governs the. preceding noun, like any other par- 
ticiple of the verb to which it belongs. 

he suffix most generally used by the Dravidians to form 
their relative participles is a, which is appended to the verbal 
participle or gerund. In this way the verbal becomes converted 
into a relative participle: e. g., from édugir, ‘running,’ comes 
édugir-a, ‘that runs’—and so for the other tenses. This a seems 
to have been originally the possessive case-sign, containing the 
signification of,’ ‘which has.’ 

In the Scythian languages, a relative participle is used in- 
stead of a relative pronoun, as in the Dravidian tongues; and 
the existence of a family likeness in so remarkable a particular 
is a strong proof of relationship. The particle used for forming 
the relative participle is in both groups identical with the sign 
of the possessive case used in the languages respectively ; and 
farther, this sign is appended, as in Tamil or Canarese, to the 
verbal participle: e. g., in Manchu, from ara, the root, comes 
aracha, the past verbal participle, and from this is formed the - 
relative participle aracha-ngge, ‘which wrote.’ The Scythian 
tablets, as also the Mongolian, have relative suffixes, appended 
and used as in the Dravidian languages. 

In the Turkish and Finnish, and some other languages of the 
Scythian group, we find the existence of a relative pronoun, as 
well as of a relative participle, but this is foreign to the gram- 
matical structure of those ae taemg and has evidently been 
i at from the usage of languages of the Indo-European 
stock. 

7. Glossarial affinities. Very many Dravidian words exhibit 
a near relationship to words found in some of the languages of 
the Scythian, particularly to those of the Finnish dialects. 
These are clearer, more direct, and of a more essential character 
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than any observed correspondences with words in the Indo- 
European or Semitic languages. It is, moreover, to be particu- 
larly noted that many of those words in which affinities have 
been observed are of a primary character, and almost vital neces- 
sity. (For a list of these words see Caldwell, pp. 476-489.) 

“ How remarkable that the closest and most distinc: affinities 
to the speech of the Dravidians of intertropical India should be 
those that are discovered in the languages of the Finns and 
Lapps of northern Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugri- 
ans of Siberia! How remarkable that the Pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of the Dekhan should be proved by their language alone, 
in the silence of history, in the absence of all ordinary proba- 
bilities, to be allied to the tribes that appear to have overspread 
Europe before the arrival of the Goths and the Pelasgi, and 
even before the arrival of the Celts! What a confirmation of 
the statement that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, to dwell upon the face of the whole earth !’” 


Nore BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 


We cannot refrain from is here a few remarks upon the subject 
of the preceding paper, particularly as Mr. Webb states himself to have 
been urged to its preparation by our, in part unfavorable, criticisms u 

Mr. Caldwell’s work. While fully acknowledging the merits of the lat 
ter as regards its proper subject, the comparison with one another of the 
Dravidian languages, we ventured to express our doubts as to the con- 
clusiveness of its author’s argument to prove the affiliation of those lan- 
guages with the Scythian stock. And this chiefly for the reason that, 
as he himself acknowledges, he is master of only one of the terms of 
the comparison, having no familiar acquaintance with any of the Scyth- 
ian dialects, much less a comprehensive knowledge of them, in their 
history and mutual relations. This objection has been urged, with much 
force, against Miiller’s parallel reasonings upon the same subject, in his 
Letter on the Turanian Languages. To compare, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a relationship which is at best a remote one, languages of 
which one has not a knowledge both extensive and penetrating, so as to 
be able to distinguish ancient from modern, fundamental from accidental, 
and the like, cannot but be an uncertain and unsatisfactory process. If 
the comparative grammar of the Scythian languages had been worked 
out with the same thoroughness with that of the Indo-European, such 
an undertaking would be vastly more feasible. But this is very far from 
being the case as yet. Moreover, the dialects of the Scythian family 
are remarkable for their great discordance with one another, for the 
slenderness of the ties which connect them, and the immense variety of 
elements and forms which they exhibit ; hence the facility of going astray 
in an incautious ramble through such a wilderness of lexical and gram- 
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matical materials is extreme, and a careful oe ae study of the dif- 
ferent idioms, and a wary determination and selection of features among 
them which can be pronounced of general occurrence, and genuinely an- 
cient, ought to precede any detailed comparison with another family of 
languages. Here, however, Mr. Caldwell’s philological method is at 
fault ; it is fairly open to criticism throughout as superficial, venturesome, 
and credulous. He is much too ready to accept coincidences of any 
kind, degree, or origin, as evidences of historical connection. He even 
catches, as lawful matter of comparison, at the degenerate forms of the 
modern Persian, and the dialectic peculiarities of present Teutonic ver- 
paculars! His whole parallelism of Dravidian words and forms with 
Indo-European and Semitic, for the purpose of proving an ultimate con- 
nection of the former with the two latter also, contains the merest asso- 
nances and chance coincidences, of no account as historical evidence. We 
should have expected sound philological method, if anywhere, in the 
comparison of Dravidian and Sauskrit, considering the accessibility of 
the material, and the position of the author as an Indian philologist : but 
of the Sanskrit words compared, at least four-fifths would at once be 
recognized by a Sanskrit scholar as not ancient or genuine constituents 
of the language. Nor is Mr. Caldwell more accurate in his character- 
ization of the primitive religion of the Indo-European race: of the 
three distinguishing features laid down by him as belonging to it (see 
p- 275, above), the first, metempsychosis, is so far from being original 
that it does not even appear in the oldest form of the Hindu religion, 
the Vedic; the third, a priestly order, is equally absent from the Vedic, 


as from the other primitive forms of he religion of the family; while 


the second, worship of the powers of Nature, is common to the Indo- 
European with other ancient forms of faith. It is not too much to say, 
we think, that all that part of Mr. Caldwell’s work which concerns the 
comparison of the Dravidian race with any other than the Scythian is 
so nearly destitute of scientific value that its omission would have been 
a gain rather than a loss. That much of the with the Scyth- 
ian also is of the-same character, we can hardly doubt; yet here the 
mass and variety of the collected evidence is so considerable, and the 
chance that it may contain items of genuine and decisive value so good, 
that—considering the interest of the question, and the rarity of Mr. 
Caldwell’s work—we were very ready to admit into the Journal, for 
more general and convenient examination, Mr. Webb’s condensed and 
compacted sketch of the comparison; and would merely add here a few 
words farther of comment and criticism. 

How far the so-called Scythian of the Mesopotamian and Persian 
monuments is entitled to be employed as a medial term in this compar- 
ison will be for the present a doubtful question among scholars, who 
have not yet generally accepted with confidence the results of the few 
investigators who claim to have made the remarkable discovery of an 
ancient Ugrian language and civilization—althongh it must be confessed 
that those investigatiuns inspire the most lively hope that a light as 
welcome as unexpected is here to be shed on the remote history of the 
Scythic race. It can hardly be otherwise than in a linguistic way, how- 
ever, at any rate, that this dialect should help in settling the question of 
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Dravidian and Scythian affiliation; since the place of the le speak- 
ing it is too uncertain to justify us in regarding them as a book interme- 
diary between Ugria and India, or as marking a line of emigration from 
the former to the latter.* 

The phonetic correspondences pointed out by Mr. Caldwell are for 
the most part too universal in their character, too readily explainable b 
ordinary physiological processes, to be of weight as evidences of special 
affiliation : there is hardly one to which abundant analogies might not 
be pointed out in languages confessedly not of Scythian stock. Even 
the appearance in Southern India of the peculiar Scythian law of har- 
monic sequence of vowels, in a sporadic and partial manner, we should 
not be inclined to lay much stress upon, considering the naturalness of 
the phenomenon, and the evident possibility of its independent develop- 
ment, at least to the extent shown, in languages not historically connect- 
ed with the Scythian. 

Among the numerous special coincidences of form industriously as- 
sembled and recorded by Mr. Caldwell, while there are unquestionably 
some which a profounder examination would show to be fallacious, oth- 
ers have a look of genuineness which is very ———— Whether 
these are in such numbers, and of such character, as entirely to exclude 
the possibility of explaining them as easual resemblances, such as may 
be found by careful search between any two groups of languages on the 

‘ earth’s surface, we should think would have to be reserved for farther 
investigation and more careful sifting to determine. 

The most cogent arguments in favor of the relationship of the Dra- 
vidian and Scythian languages — the comparison instituted between 
them brings to light are, in our View, the correspondences of general 
form and spirit, apprehension of grammatical relations and treatment 
of linguistic materials, which they undeniably present. And if the sci- 
ence of comparative philology is strong enough to pronounce with con- 
fidence that such correspondences as are here displayed cannot be the 
result of analogous qualities of race, equal grade of capacity and eul- 
ture, then the whole question is settled. But we are not certain that 
she has yet so far mastered the immense field of human speech as to be 
able to do this, and certainly there are few men living who are entitled 
to be accepted as her mouth-pieces in making the decision. We shall 
prefer, then, to consider the question of Dravidian affiliation as one not 
yet authoritatively settled, while giving Mr. Caldwell full credit for con- 
tributing most essentially to its final settlement, by such a thorough 
genetical and comparative exhibition of the Dravidian idioms as few 
groups - kindred languages, out of the Indo-European family, have yet 
receive 


4 
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* Mr. Webb, apparently from a misapprehension of the meaning of an ambigu- 
ous expression once sealed by Mr. Caldwell, places Behistun in Beluehistan ; it 
is in fact in western Media, not very far from the Mesopotamian valley. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ON LEPSIUS’S STANDARD ALPHABET;* 


Br WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Presented to the Society October 17th, 1861. 


More than once, within no long time past, inquiries have been 
addressed to us by those to whom the subject was one of prac- 
tical importance, respecting the “ Standard Alphabet” of Prof. 
Lepsius of Berlin: whether its method was so thorough, its re- 
sults so correctly deduced, and the system of signs for sounds 
proposed by it so — that it deserved to be impli- 
citly accepted, and should be made the absolute foundation of 
the reduction of new languages to a written form, and even al- 
lowed to supersede systems of orthography already for some 
time in use. We have therefore thought that it might be well to 
bring the matter before the Society at one of its meetings, when 
it was hoped that there would be those present who had had oc- 
casion to consider the orthographical question practically, and to 
make experience of its difficulties, ia when, accordingly, a com- 
parison of opinions might lead to more enlightened conclusions 
respecting it than are within the reach of a single inquirer. It 
would have been highly proper if this Society, which maintains 
so intimate scholarly relations with so large a body of missiona- 
ries, scattered over every part of the heathen world, had at the 
outset given an express examination to Prof. Lepsius’s proposed 
system, and formally sanctioned it, if found worthy of formal 


* Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic 
Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters. By Dr. R. Lepsius, ete. 
London: 1855. 8vo. pp. ix,73. This is a translation of Das Allgemeine Linguist- 
ische Alphabet. Grundsiitze der Uebertragung fremder Schriftsysteme und bisher 
noch ungeschriebener Sprachen in europiiische Buchstaben. Von R. Lepsius, etc. 
Berlin: 1855. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Since the final revision and preparation for the press of the present Article was 
completed (Dec, 1861), we have received two additional contributions, of pad high 
importance and interest, made by Prof. Lepsius to the same general subject with that 
of the work here treated of, in the form of communications to the Berlin Academy 
on the Phonetic Relations and Transcription of the Chinese and Tibetan 
and on the Spoken Alphabet of the Arabic and its Transcription. In both of them 
reference is made to a second edition of the Standard Alphabet, as in course of 
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sanction, or else offered criticisms and suggested amendments af- 
fecting it. So much might have been regarded as due to the 
importance of the work, the character of its author, and the 
auspices under which it was put forth: it having received the 
express approval of the Berlin Academy, one of the most emi- 
nent bodies of learned men, both philologists and physiologists, 
in the world, and been farther endorsed and vecbateended by 
several of the principal English and continental Missionary So- 
cieties ; as nll at a later date, by our own American Board. 
How extensive an actual trial and application the new alphabet 
has had, and what have been the results of such a practical test- 
ing of its merits, we are not fully informed: that it has been sub- 
stituted at one important mission, at least—that to the Zulus in 
South Africa—for the alphabet formerly employed, is certain: 
and it is precisely from that quarter that one remonstrance or 
expression of dissent has been received. But such remonstran- 
ces are by no means to be taken as certain evidence of serious 
imperfection in a proposed orthographical system. It is a mat- 
ter of common remark how extremely conservative we are in 
the matter of the spelling of our own language; what worship- 
pers of the letter as well as of the word; how obstinately un- 
willing to write a vocable otherwise than as we have been taught 
to believe was the true traditional way of writing it: and the 
same tendency to hold fast that which is written does not quit us 
on foreign soil, and in dealing with strange tongues. Hence a 
eneral uniformity of orthographical method is hardly to be 

oped for; the end which we may aim to attain is the provid- 
ing of something like a uniform method for languages still to be 
tol to writing, and a norm to which such alterations of exist- 


ing orthographies as may be found practicable shall be made to 
conform. 

If the missionaries and emissaries sent out to unlettered coun- 
tries, and destined to be the first introducers there of modes of 
writing, had from the beginning been only Italians and Germans, 
the orthographical question would have worn a far less intricate 


tion. We greatly regret that we could not have made this the basis of our 
examination of Prof. Lepsius’s system, and had almost decided to cancel our Article, 
or withhold it until we could take due note of any modifications of his views which 
their republication should exhibit. But, in view of the fact that our criticism has 
already (in the Proceedings of the Society for Oct. 1861) been announced as to 
be published in the present number of the Journal, and considering the uncer- 
tainty of the time of appearance of the new work, and that the first edition has 
been very extensively circulated, in its two versions, among missionaries and others, 
into whose hands the second may never come, we have concluded not to stop the 
printer. Such changes or fuller expositions of Prof. Lepsius’s views as are brought 
to light in the two papers referred to will be set forth in marginal notes to this ar- 
ticle, and should the revised Standard Alphabet, on its appearance, seem to call for 
yet farther attention, in justice to its , we shall make it the subject of a sep- 
arate treatment. 
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and pressing phase than now belongs to it. Unfortunately—in 
this respect unfortunately—they have been, in much the greater 
rt, men to whom was native the English language, a langua 
whose phonetical and orthographical system is more frightfully 
corrupt and confused than that of any other known form of hu- 
man speech ; men to whom, accordingly, it seemed not unnatural 
to write all kinds of sounds almost all kinds of ways; who lacked a 
distinct conception that each single sign was originally meant to 
have a single sound, and each single sound a separate and invaria- 
ble sign, and that, in the history of writing, certain sounds and no 
others originally belonged to the characters of our own alphabet. 
Henee, in part, the confusion, to remedy which so much effort has 
been expended, and with only partial success. But there is also 
another, and a more deeply seated cause. Our written system is 
a scanty, and a rigid and non-elastic thing, compared with our spo- 
ken systems. The European alphabet, as it may well enough 
be called now, was invented—or, rather, modified into nearly its 
resent form—to suit the Latin language at a certain stage of its 
Dodane, Now phonetical systems grow, both by alteration 
and by extension; a still scantier system of characters would 
have answered the purposes of the Latin at a considerably ear- 
lier period in its history; but there is not one of the daughters 
of the Latin which is not both pinched and distorted in the tight 
and ill-fitting orthographical dress of the mother-tongue. More 
than this, some languages, or whole families of languages, offer 
sounds which Latin organs never formed; and these, too, must 
have their representatives in a general scheme. And yet once 
more, sounds, occurring in languages either nearly akin with one 
another or of altogether diverse descent, which to a dull ear, or 
on brief and imperfect acquaintance, appear a the same, are 
et found, after an intimate familiarity formed with them, to be 
Jistin uished by slight differences of quality, dependent upon 
slightly varying positions of the mouth-organs in their utterance. 
From these various causes arises the necessity of — out an 
imperfect scheme of written characters, in order to make it re 
resent sufficiently a greater number of sounds. This is eviden 
a thing which cannot be done upon principles commanding uni- 
versal assent, by the application of rules admitting of distinct 
statement and impregnable demonstration: it is one into which 
considerations of history, of usage, of practical convenien 
must enter, and which therefore cannot but be differently rere | 


by different people, according to the variations of individual 
preference: given a system of sounds to be represented, and a 
system of signs by modified forms of which the representation 
must be made, and ten different laborers will produce ten differ- 
ent alphabets, each, wage having its advantages, and such 


that between two or of them any one may find it hard to 
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select the best. In order, then, to produce an alphabet for gen- 
eral use, two things, of quite diverse character, are requisite: 
first, a thorough acquaintance with all matters pertaining to the 
system of articulate sounds and their established representatives— 
including an understanding of the physiology of the voice and 
the mode of production of spoken sounds, an aequaintance with 
the origin and history of alphabets and the primitive and now 

revailing values of the characters composing them, and a famil- 
larity with many tongues, of varying type—and second, such 
prominence befure the eyes of the world, such acknowledged 
weight as an authority, such support from those for whose sake 
the work is done, as shall give that work at once a general cur- 
rency, and recognition as a conventional standard. ‘This second 
requisite is apt to receive less acknowledgment than it deserves; 
but it must be evident on a slight consideration that where, in 
the nature of the case, actual completeness cannot possibly be 
attained, nor universal satisfaction given, it will be better to ac- 
cept in toto a chp which has been and is likely to be accepted 
by a great many others, than either to alter it considerably, to 


suit our own ideas, or to take another system, which may be 
more to our mind, but which will probably be known to and no- 
ticed by only a few. And it appears to us that the Standard 
— of Prof. Lepsius may at least be claimed to unite and 
embody 


these different requisites in a higher degree than any 
other which has hitherto been put forth. 

In the first place, as regards its vogue and acceptance. The 
name itself of Lepsius is sufficient to attract a high degree of at- 
tention and favor to anything to which it is attached. Where- 
ever throughout the world there are scholars, there he is known 
as one of the foremost scholars of the age, distinguished alike in 
philology, in archzology, and in history. This work of his, 
moreover, was brought out under most favorable auspices. It 
was formally discussed and accepted, before publication, at a con- 
vention in London of men representing the most important in- 
terests to be affected by such a work. it has since been endorsed 
by the authorized representatives of four English societies, one 

rench, three German, and one American, as we are informed in 
the Advertisement prefixed to the book as it lies in our hands: 
what other associations may since have followed their example, 
we donot know. This general acceptance, while it is a tellin 
testimony in favor of the work itself, furnishes also a powerfi 
reason why we should incline to take the most favorable view 
possible of it, even overlooking defects of not too serious a char- 
acter which it may be found to contain, for the sake of securing 
a uniformity long desired, and now more hopefully in prospect 
than ever before. Of course, however, if the new system prove 
false in its fundamental principles, imperfect in its execution, or 
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cumbersome in use, no weight of authority should prevail on us 
to give it our endorsement. Let us therefore inquire more par- 
ticularly into our author’s qualifications for the task he undertook, 
and examine critically his method and its results. 

That Lepsius, before he threw himself especially into the study 
of Egyptian antiquity, had distinguished himself by philologi- 
cal and paleeographical researches exhibiting great learning and 
great acuteness, is well known to all students of language. That 
since that time he has devoted much attention to phonology is 
less known, but not lesstrue. In the year 1853, he exhibited to 
the writer at Berlin the nearly-completed manuscript of an ex- 
tended work on phonetics, and explained its general plan and 
execution. That work has never yet been published, but the one 
before us may be > as founded upon it, perhaps in part 
excerpted from it. How wide is the basis of observation and 
comparison upon which its system has been founded is evidenced 
by the series of more than fifty languages—half of them African, 
the rest Asiatic, Polynesian, and American—to which, at the 
close of the little manual, the standard alphabet is applied. We 
thus have the fullest assurance that we are not solicited to ac- 
cept the results of a hasty and half-digested, or of a narrow and 
one-sided, series of investigations; and we cannot help entering 
upon their examination with no small degree of prepossession 
in their favor. 

A principal distinctive peculiarity claimed to belong to the 
Standard Alphabet of our author is that it is founded on a 
physiological basis. The exposition of this basis is, for the sake 
of brevity, omitted in the treatise; we are left to judge it from 
the results it yields, in the classification and arrangement of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet offered, and in the selection of 
the signs allotted tothem. The claim means, doubtless, that the 
alphabet is to be looked upon as underlaid by a correct analysis 
and description of the whole system of articulate sounds, or as 
involving an accurate determination of the manner in which 
each is produced, both absolutely, and relatively to others, This 
is, of course, a prime requisite, without which no alphabet-maker 
can be anything but a bungler. It does not necessarily imply, 
however, a knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal organs, a de- 
tailed understanding of the construction and action of the parts 
of the throat which are concerned in the production of sound— 
although this subject is a highly interesting and curious one, and 
well repays study. For the organs employed in giving individual 
and articulate form to the material—unintonated or intonated 
breath—furnished by the lungs to the mouth for the purposes of 

h, are sufficiently within the reach of conscious observa- 
tion to enable any one who has trained himself to watch their 
operations to describe and explain, with sufficient minuteness, 
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the mode of production of the sounds which he utters. There 
is also another requisite, hardly less fundamental, and which, — 
though not put prominently forward by Prof. Lepsius, is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his work: one must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the history, original significance, and various 
applications of the characters out of which the alphabet is to be 
constructed. With these two—a thorough comprehension of the 
sounds for which signs are to be provided, and a complete knowl- 
edge of the signs to be employed to represent them—one may 
hope for a valuable result to his labors: the lack of either would 
be equally fatal to success. 

As we cannot in all points approve and accept the physiologi- 
cal basis upon which our author’s alphabet is constructed, we 
propose to offer here some criticisms upon it, although they may 
affect only here and there, and in a subordinate degree, the prac- 
tical result of his work, or the system of signs selected to com- 
pose the written alphabet. 

In the first place, we object to the division of the spoken alpha- 
bet, in a physiological discussion, into the two distinct classes 
of vowels and consonants. This is a convenient practical classi- 
fication, but it possesses only a superficial correctness. Even 
common usage is compelled to bridge over the gulf apparently 
assumed to exist between the two, by the admission of a class of 
“semivowels”—that is to say, of sounds which are half vowel 
and half consonant. In fact, vowel and consonant are only the 
opposite poles of a continuous line of progression, the successive 
steps of which are marked by tie degrees of approximation of 
the mouth organs toward a complete closure. All sounds pro- 
nounced with more than a certain degree of openness have the 
— which we call vocal, and are, to our semen deci- 

edly vowels; all, on the other hand, which have more than a 
certain degree of closeness possess the consonantal quality only, 
and are as distinctly consonants. But there is between these 
two degrees a neutral territory, so to speak ; there are degrees of 
closure producing sounds which, without change of quality, may 
have the value either of consonants or of vowels. On this neu- 
tral ground stand the semivowels, the nasals, and even, in one 
or two exceptional cases, the sibilants. We cannotsanction, then, 
a theoretical system which makes the distinction of vowel and 
consonant absolute and fundamental, which holds the two classes 
apart from one another, and adopts for them two different meth- 
ods of classification and arrangement: the unity which belongs 
to the alphabet as a whole, as a single concordant system, is thus, 
in our opinion, quite broken up or obscured. In seeking fora 
principle of arrangement under which to marshal the whole al- 
phabet, we would adopt the same on which is founded the dis- 
tinction of vowel and consonant, but we would apply it in a 
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different manner. The ground of distinction is virtually the 
antithesis of material and form, and the preponderance of the 
one or of the other. The material is the stream of breath, unin- 
tonated or intonated, furnished by the lungs, or by the lungs and 
larynx, to the mouth organs: the form consists in the modifying 
action of the latter, converting the material into the greatly 
varied products which constitute the system of articulate sounds. 
Now the vowel a (“Italian a,” as in car, father) is pure material : 
if the mouth be opened wide, all its organs retained inactiv 
and the intonated breath suffered to stream forth unimpeded an 
unmodified, this vowel sound is the result. A, then, with this its 
original and proper value, has a right in theory to stand, as in 
practice it so generally does stand, at the head of the alpbabet. 
On the other hand, the forming element, the approach and mod- 
ifying influence of the mouth organs, may be suffered to extin- 
guish the material, as it were, by complete closure, and entire 
stoppage of the emission of breath, as in the production of the 
letters we call mutes: these, then, constitute the extreme limit 
of the alphabet on the consonantal side, as a on the vowel side; 
and between the perfectly open a and the entirely close &, ¢, p,* 
must admit of being arranged the whole system of spoken sounds, 
And not only do all the other sounds lie between these two 
extremes, but we shall even find that they arrange themselves 
approximately along lines joining the two, or drawn from the 
one point a to the three &, t, p, respectively. That is to say, 
there are lines of progression from the neutral openness of a 
towards closure at three different points in the mouth—one pro- 
duced by a contact of the upper surface of the tongue with the 
palate in the back part of the mouth, another by contact of the 
tip of the tongue with the roof of the mouth directly behind and 
at the base of the upper teeth, the third by contact of the lips 
with one another; and different degrees of approximation along 
these lines give rise to the other sounds of the alphabet. On the 
line of palatal closure, the closest position capable of producing 
@ sound which shall possess a vowel quality gives the vowel 7 (as 
short and long in pin, pique). In like manner, on the line of la- 
bial closure, the closest producible vowel is u (as short and long 
in full, rule). The line of lingual closure produces no vowels. 
hese two vowels, 7 and u, the farthest removed from a in their 
respective directions, are, with a, the most primitive and the 
most universally occurring of all the vowels: and manifestly for 


* Of course, the consonantal limit may consist, in any given language, of as 
many <ifferent members as there are mutes in that language, or points in the mouth 
at which complete closure is allowed to take place: for the sake of brevity and sim- 
plicity, however, we shall here take notice only of those three which = met with 

almost every language, and which in a majority of languages, probably, are the 
only ones found to occur——namely the palatal, lingual, and labial wnutes. : 
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the reason that, in the development of the system of articula- 
tions, those sounds were first struck out and employed for pur- 
poses of speech which were most broadly and markedly distin- 

ished from one another: the more nicely shaded sounds, the 
intermediate vowels, as also most of the fricative consonants, are 
the growth of a later time, the product of a longer training of 
both voice and ear. Between a and on the one hand, and a and 
u on the other, the two vowels of intermediate ae, e (short 
and long in then, they) and o (long in note: the English has no 
short 0, except in the pronunciation, frequent in this country, but 
wagelonbwlndged by the orthoepists, of a few words, as home, 
stone, none), have been first struck out, and, either in their lon 
or short forms, or both, are present -in almost all languages ; a 
finally, a few tongues, our own among the number, have devel- 
oped between a and e the sound of a in hat, and between a and 
o the sound of a in all, usually called by us the “short or flat a” 
and the “broad a” respectively. These last are written by our 
author with an underlined e and o: thus, e, o—a method of tran- 
= to which, as we conceive, no valid objection can be 
made, and for which we are perfectly willing to relinquish the 
signs which we have ourselves been hitherto accustomed to use 
for the sounds in question. 

Prof. Lepsius constructs the usual triangle or pyramid of vow- 
els, in the same form as that in which we have here stated it, viz: 


but, as we cannot but think, without any due explanation of why 
they should be thus arranged. Indeed, his treatment of the 
vowel system is more unsatisfactory and open to criticism than 
any other part of his work. In the first place, he quits here al- 
together the physiological basis upon which he professes himself 
to stand, and, instead of giving us any account of the mode of 
formation of a, i, u, their relations to one another, and the rea- 
sons of their prominence in the history of language, he suffers 
himself to be seduced into drawing out a fantastic analogy be- 
tween the vowel sounds and the colors, which has not the slight- 
est substantial ground, neither teaches nor illustrates anything, 
and can only stand in the way of aclear and objective view of 
the actual phonetic relations of the subject. ‘There are three 

rimary vowels,” he tells us, ‘‘as there are three primary colors,” 
and “the other vowels are formed between these three, as all 
colors between red, yellow, and blue”! And so onward, through 
his whole discussion of the vowels, we have nothing in the way 
of description and illustration other than what is afforded by the 
drawing out of this fanciful parallel: in place of a physical defi- 


i 
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nition of any vowel sound, we are referred to the combination of 
colors which it may be imagined to represent. We submit that 
this is not merely a leaving out of sight one’s physiological 
basis, but a trampling it under foot and rejecting it for a founda- 
tion of cloud; that it is a backsliding into the old reprehensible 
method in phonetics, of describing and naming things from sub- 
jective comparison, instead of from actual analysis and deter- 
mination of character; and that the whole color analogy is quite 
unworthy of a place in our author’s phonetic manual. Again— 
and doubtless as a consequence, in the main, of thus leaving out 
of account the physical mode of production of the vowels—our 
author appears to misapprehend the relation in which the Ger- 
man ii (French u) and the German é (French eu) stand to the 
rest of the vowel system. He speaks of ii as standing “ be- 
tween” cand u, and of & as standing “between” ¢ and o, in the 
same manner as ¢ between a and 7; and the reason why, between 
a and 7, language has developed two vowels, e and e (a in fat), 
while between ¢ and wu it shows but one, is, in his apprehension, 
that “the distance between a and i is greater than that between 
¢and wu.” But, in fact, the two cases are of entirely diverse 
character. From a to i isa line of direct pro ion, & process 
of gradual approximation of the organs, in which there are the- 
oretically an infinite number of different points, or degrees of 
closure, each of them giving a different vowel sound—just as 
there are between the key-note and the fourth an infinite num- 
ber of possible musical tones, distinguished from one another by 
minute differences of pitch; although the natural scale makes 
use of but two of them, the second and the third, as the spoken 
alphabet of but two of the vowels intermediate between a and ¢, 
viz.eand e. But between 7 and wu, as being produced by approx- 
imation of the organs at two distinct points in the mouth, there 
is no line of continuous progression, except by going from either 
of them back to the neutral point a, and thence taking a new 
start in the direction of the other. It is com then, that i can- 
not be a vowel intermediate between 7 and u, in the same sense 
as e between ¢and a; it is rather a vowel combined of ¢ and u, 
or in the pronunciation of which the position of the lips is that 
in which w is uttered, and, at the same time, the position of the 
po is that in which ¢ is uttered. It is quite possible to de- 
scribe this sound, usually so difficult to be learned by those in 


whose mother-tongues it does not occur, and to make its acquire- 
ment a matter comparatively easy, by laying down this rule: fix 
the tongue to say 7 (as in pique, machine), and pronounce that let- 
ter; and then, without moving the tongue, fix the lips to say u 
(in rule): the combination gives the required sound. To define 
and teach @ is by no means so easy, because the positions as- 
sumed by the tongue and lips respectively in its utterance are 


i 
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less distinct and marked, and so are harder to maintain by con- 
scious effort : there is also less persistent uniformity in its pro- 
nunciation than in that of ti: while the French u and German 
é are absolutely-identical in character, a slight difference is gen- 
erally acknowledged between the French eu and German é; both 
are, without doubt, combinations of a medial palatal with a me- 
dial labial approach of the organs, but the degrees of approxi- 
mation are very slightly different in the two: indeed, French 
orthoepists also recognize differences in the quality of their eu in 
different classes of words. We can hardly trust ourselves to 
pronounce a decided opinion upon matters of so delicate distine- 
tion between sounds not native in our own mouth; but we do 
not think that the differences of quality referred to are greater 
than subsist between the short al the long ¢ in German or Eng- 
lish (in inn, thn, or pin, pique), or between the short ¢ of the 
German and English (which is a little more open than the long 7) 
on the one hand, and that of the French (which has precisely the 
same quality as the English, German, and French long?) on the 
other, or that they call for different characters to represent them. 
And that there is any like combination of the positions of e and 
9 (a in fatand a in all), forming a third vowel of the same class— 
as is assumed by our author, in order to fill up his system—we 
do not at all believe; his 9 may be omitted as superfluous. 

Prof. Lepsius proposes to write these two combined vowels, 
vowels of double position, or palato-labial vowels, as we may 
call them, in a manner analogous to that adopted in German, but 
with the double point, or dizeresis, written below instead of above 
the letter, in order to leave room above for marks of quantity, 
accent, nasalization, and the like. This consideration is well 
worthy of being taken into account; yet we would suggest that, 
as most fonts of type contain 6 and ii, and not the reversed forms, 
it be allowed to employ either without incurring the blame of 
pienersan | the system. In practice, both forms are about equally 
serviceable, as it is not usual in continuous text to mark accent 
and quantity; nor could any ambiguity arise from the license, 
as the two dots are not elsewhere employed as diacritical signs in 
the alphabet proposed. 

In like manner as the separation of é into two sounds (¢ and 9), 
and yet more into three (9, 9, and 9), seems to us superfluous, so 
does also that of e into e and ¢, and of o intoo and o.* Our au; 
thor, indeed, is inconsistent with himself as regards them: now he 
gives both (p. 26 [24]);+ now he gives only one, and at one time 
only the simple forms, at another (p. 29 [26]) only the dotted. 


* A single dot beneath the vowel is meant to indicate a closer utterance. 
+ We cite first, in all references to the Standard Alphabet, the page of the Eng- 
lish version, adding in brackets the corresponding page of the German original. 
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In his list of the vowels with illustrative examples (pp. 47, 48 [42, 
43]) he includes both, but virtually admits the uselessness of the 
distinction, by being forced to leave one of the two forms with- 
out an example, or else to illustrate it by setting up as discord- 
ant the pronunciation of the English e in men and the German 
in wenn, between which we dety the keenest living ear to detect 
a difference of quality. We ure thus able to dispense with all 
those sigus which have a twofold diacritical mark below—a great 
advantage, since they could not but be found very cumbersome 
in practical use. 

The vowel usually known in English as “short w” (the wu of 
but, current, and the like; the o of son) is one of the hardest mat- 
ters with which the constructor of a phonetic alphabet is called 
upon to deal. Its distinctive character is the absence of charac- 
ter; it is the neutral, the indefinite, the uncharacterized vowel, 
a product of the intonation of the breath alone, with the lips just 
parted to give it exit. It differs from a, in that for the utterance 
of the latter the mouth is opened with the honest design and ef- 
fort to give forth a sound, while for that of the other it is indo- 
lently left as nearly shut as may be: both are alike free from 
any consciously modifying and individualizing action of the 
mouth organs. The opinion referred to by our author (p. 26 
[24]) as held by “some scholars,” that the other vowel sounds 
issued forth and grew into individuality from this one, seems to 
us to lack even the semblance of a basis. We know of no his- 
torical evidence supporting it, nor can we regard it as called for 
by, or consistent with, sound theory. When an untaught race 
begin to learn to paint, they do not use neutral tints, but the 
brightest and most startling colors. The beginnings of speech 
were attended with hearty effort and labor; the most strongly 
characterized and broadly distinguished sounds composed its first 
alphabet; it no more began its vowel system with the neutral 
vowel than its consonant system with sibilants and spirants. The 
vowel in question comes in rather by the corruption of other 
vowels, by the process of slighting them, and robbing them of 
their distinctive qualities. It can hardly be said to appear at all 
in the best style of German pronunciation ; in French it occurs 
only as the lightest and briefest possible succedaneum of an e 
which is to be made as nearly mute as may be, or as nasalized 
in the combination un; the English is the only modern Euro- 
pean language, so far as is known to us, which elevates it to an 
entire equality with the other vowels, allows it in accented as 
well as unaccented syllables, and gives it both a short and a long 
value (as in hut, hurt). It is also found extensively in the lan- 
guages of India, as the result of the dimming of an original 
short a, and it abounds in the idioms of the aborigines of this 
continent, the general pronunciation of whose vowels, except in 
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accented syllables, is emg dull and indistinct. The practi- 
cal question is, what sign shall we choose to represent it? the u 
which to the English apprehension is its most natural sign, thee 
to which alone it belongs in French and German, or the a out of 
which it has generally grown in countries farther east? Our 
author decides for the second, and writes it‘as an e with a little 
circle beneath as diacritical point: thus, ¢. This will answer 
well enough ; we have no such objections to urge to the sign as 
should lead us to reject it entirely ; yet we confess that we should 
ourselves have rather chosen the a as a basis, for the reason that 
there is a nearer relationship between a and the sound in ques- 
tion than between the latter ande. Fis a palatal vowel: a is 
neither palatal nor labial, but is, like the neutral vowel, unchar- 
acterized ; only in the one case the mouth organs have been by 
a conscious effort removed, that they may not affect the uttered 
stream of intonated breath, while in the other, though they con- 
tribute nothing by conscious action to the production of the 
sound, yet, by being left in the way of the breath’s free 

they dim and dull it, producing this grunting sound, the most 
ungraceful of the whole vowel system—or only less ungraceful 
than the nasalized form which it assumes in the French un. 

There are some other points in the scheme of vowel-signs and 
examples given by our author (pp. 47, 48 [42, 43]), besides those 
we have already noticed above, which seem to us oper to criti- 
cism. The English vowel sounds, the special difficulty of which 
Prof. Lepsius alludes to in another place (p. 25 [23], note), are not 
always well placed and properly paralleled. The designation 
of the diphthongs and nasal sounds is also in various instances 
defective in point of consistency with the rest of the alphabet. 
To represent, for example, the English ot in join by a simple o#, 
while the first constituent of the compound is not the sound to 
which the system assigns o for a sign, but that represented by 3, 
is an undesirable inaccuracy. So also the French nasal sound 
in bien, vin, cannot properly be written with 2, as our author pro- 

since the vowel sound which receives the nasa] quality is 
that to which @ has been before assigned as representative. 

We come now to the consonants. And, having already ex- 
pressed ourselves as not — satisfied with our author’s gen- 
eral treatment of them—as a class altogether separate from the 
vowels, and requiring a diverse method of arrangement—vwe will 
here first proceed to set forth our own ideas as to how both 
classes may and should be presented in one harmonious and 
concordant system. 

As has been remarked above, 7 and u are the two vowels of 
closest possible position on the side of the palate and of the lips 
respectively. In them we are on the very borders of the con- 
sonantal territory ; so that even ¢ and wu themselves, when com- 
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ing before an opener vowel, as a, in the same syllable, take on a 
character no longer purely vocal, and become the “semivowels” 
yand w. That the latter are not at all closer in position than 
their corresponding vowels, we are not prepared to maintain : in- 
deed, it is certain that they are sometimes made so, else we could 
not utter the syllables ye, woo: but it is questionable whether 
they have this greater degree of closeness except when it becomes 
necessary to distinguish them from a following 7 and @; and, at 
any rate, the difference between them and 7 and @ respectively 
is not greater than between long and short 7, long and short w, 
as pronounced by English and Germans; it is so insignificant 
that some languages, as the Latin, have no more thought of dis- 
tinguishing by a different character y from 7, and w from @, than 
i from 7, and from It is practically more convenient, how- 
ever, to have separate signs for the consonantal values of these 
two vowels, and the great mayer 4 of orthographers will agree 
with our author in adopting such. With y and w are to be 


classed, as semivowels, r and 7. In these sounds we begin, at 
last, the lingual series. We have already noticed that the lingual 
+ manny of the organs, or that of the tip of the tongue to 

e fore part of the roof of the mouth, gives rise to no vowels 
proper, The modifying action seems too far from the throat to 
act with effect upon the stream of intonated breath. It is to be 
observed that in the production of the labial series of vowels the 


approach of the lips is not solely the immediate, but in part also 
e mediate producing cause, by the action which it accompanies 
and facilitates at the of the tongue. For it is possible, by a 
violent effort to change the position of the tongue at its root, to 
pronounce a pretty clear a, even with the lips in the position in 
which u is ordinarily uttered; and, on the other hand, one ma 
bring forth, by a like effort, the whole series of labial vowels, 
with won and teeth held immovably in the position in which 
one naturally pronounces 7%. Butif the lingual position produces 
no sounds which are solely or prevailingly vocal in their charac- 
ter, its semivowels have in many languages the value of vowels, 
and it is also much more fertile of consonants than either of the 
others. Thus, in the rank now under consideration, we have, 
instead of one semivowel only, two different ones; which, how- 
ever, are very closely allied, most frequently a into one an- 
other, and in etymology, as is well known to all students of his- 
torical philology, hardly count together for more than one letter. 
They are described by Prof. Lepsius (p. 30 [27]) as both “ formed 
by a contact, which is vibrating in 7, and partial in 1.” This is 
not altogether satisfactory : for, as any one who speaks English 
can perceive, vibration is not necessarily characteristic of r ; that 
sound may be uttered as smoothly over the tip of the tongue as 
any other ; and what a “partial contact” is, as distinct from a 
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near approximation of the organs, such as is universally charac. 
teristic of fricative sounds, it is not easy tosee. The real defini- 
tion, if we are not mistaken, is this: r and / are both breaches of 
the close position in which ator d is produced; in the r, the 
breach is made at the tip of the tongue; in the J, it takes place 
at the sides, the tip remaining in contact with the palate.* Both 
may be formed at many different positions along the roof of the 
mouth: wherever a d can be uttered, there it can be broken into 
anrand ani. In English, as in Sanskrit, the r is ordinarily — 
uttered with the tip of the tongue reverted into the dome of the 

alate, and is not vibrated or trilled, as it hardly admits of being 
1n that position : in languages which have developed a “ cerebral 
series, 7 is properly placed at the head of that rank; where there 
is none such, it may well enough be left with J, in the lingual 
series. There is also another /—not referred to, we believe, by 
Prof. Lepsius, but forming an important constituent of more than 
one modern alphabet—which possesses a markedly palatal char- 
acter, and stands in intimate relations with y. tt 1as the dis- 
tinctive and indispensable characteristic of an J, that it is pro- 
duced by an opening at the sides of the tongue; but the inter- 
vening closure is made by the middle surface, and not by the tip, 
of the tongue: it is the breach of such a d as is formed by press- 
ing the flat of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, well 
within the dome of the palate. 

From y and w respectively, a very slight additional degree of 
closure gives us the full stoppage of the breath represented by 
kand p. And if there is any reason why our author should have 
arranged the vowels in the triangular method adopted by him, 
there is precisely the same reason why he should have prolonged 
the sides of his triangle to their natural terminations in the mutes. 
If we may follow down the line of progression from a to e, from 
e to e, from e to 7, why not keep on in the same direction, from 
2 to y, and from y to? and why not, in like manner, from a to 
p, instead of stopping short at u? If the triangle be thus com- 

leted, ¢ will properly enough occupy the middle of its base, as 
longing in the same rank with & and p, and as being produced 
by closure of the organs at a point between the labial and the 
palatal. ‘But before we proceed to construct the triangle, it is 
necessary to take account of two matters which have not yet 
been considered. First, though the aperture of the mouth be 
closed by contact at the three points referred to, there is still a 
way for the exit of the breath, namely through the nostrils, and 
the permission of its escape.in this way gives rise to a distinct 
class of sounds, called nasals. There may be, or must be, in any 
language, as many sounds of this class as there are mutes; 


140), Prof. Lepsius explicitly speaks of the / as 
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each letter of complete closure has its corresponding nasal: so 
to p, t, & correspond m, n, and the English ng (in sing; or n in 
anger, ink). Observation shows us, however, that hardly any 
language gives to the palatal nasal the same value, as an inde- 

ndent constituent of the alphabet, as to the other two: it is 
employed only in a subordinate capacity, either solely before a 

latal mute, or also at the end of a syllable, where a palatal 
mute has in pronunciation been lost after it, as in English and 
German. Hence it has no sign allotted to it in the Latin alpha- 
bet, and one must be devised and applied to its designation. Our 
author chooses » with a dot above as diacritical point: thus, r— 
which seems unobjectionable, if not found to be inconsistent with 
other signs to be adopted later. The second point to be noticed 
is that the close positions in which &, ¢, p are uttered give rise, 
not to those letters only, but also to another set, g, d, 6. Prof. 
Lepsius distinguishes the two classes by calling the latter “soft,” 
the former “strong” or “sharp”—terms which he prefers, appar- 
ently, to the more natural and usual correlative of “soft,” viz. 
“hard.” This whole nomenclature seems to us exceedingly 
objectionable, as founded on fanciful analogy rather than on phys- 
ical analysis. The terms bard and soft, once so usual, have of 
late become in good degree banished from phonetical works, and 
their re-introduction by our author is a regrettable step in a back- 
ward direction. Much as we dislike the color analogy, already 


spoken of, we would almost as lief see a, ¢, u, d, etc., habitually 
called in our author’s pages the red, the pan the blue, and the 


green vowel, etc., respectively, as to find p and 3, and s and z, 
entitled the strong and the soft mute or sibilant. The use of 
these terms by our author, however, depends in t part upon 
an actual defect in his physiological analysis of the sounds to 
which they are applied: he has no clear, penetrating, and ever- 
present appreciation of the difference between what he calls the 
strong and the soft letters. This defect is something rather char- 
acteristically German: it is really amazing how some of the 
most able physiologists and philologists of that nation have 
blundered over the simple and seemingly obvious distinction he- 
tween ansandaz,an/fandav,apandad, etc. Thus, to cite 
but an instance or two, the really eminent physiologist Johannes 
Miiller can see no difference between a p and a b except a 
difference in regard to the force of utterance; and the noted 

mmarian Becker can find nothing better to say of them than 
that the one, the soft, is naturally fitted to stand at the beginning 
of a syllable, and the other, the hard, at its end: that is to say 
that but is a correct and normal compound of sounds, while tub 
Is something topsy-turvy, an infraction of the order of nature, 
and ought not, we suppose, to be uttered—as, by most Germans, 
it cannot be. The more usual way of settling the difficulty is 
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to assume what is implied in the names “hard” and “soft”: that 
s differs from z in being pronounced with a greater effort of the 
organs ; that it is a hard or strong utterance, while z is weak or 
soft: and this is utterly erroneous, for either can, without altera- 
tion of its distinctive character, be pronounced with any required 
degree of foree—with the gentlest possible emission of breath, 
such as hardly yields an audible sound, or with the most violent 
expulsion of which the organs are capable—and in ordinary use 
they do not at all differ from one another in this respect. Our 
author should have allowed himself to be instructed as 
the point in question by the Hindu grammarians, to whom he 
finds just occasion to refer more than once as distinguished for 
their skill in phonetic analysis, and capable of becoming our 
guides to the understanding of the pote of our own langua 
(p. 15 Noe ): none of them, so far as we know, fails to define 
correctly the difference between “hard” and “soft” letters. He 
himself comes very near the true explanation once or twice, as 
where he notices (p. 27 [24]) that all the soft fricative consonants 
include in themselves an intonated sound, or vowel: such a sound 
is, indeed, included in them, as well as in the soft explosives, and 
it is precisely this that makes them soft, for “soft” differs from 
‘“‘ hard” solely in being uttered with intonated breath, instead of 
unintonated ; that is to say, with sound, instead of breath alone. 
It may seem a contradiction to speak of a mute letter—for in- 
stance, a b—as uttered with intonated breath; but the difficult 
is only an apparent one. Intonated breath, as any one may read- 
ily convince himself by experiment, can be forced up into the 
mouth even when closed, until the cavity of the mouth is filled 
with the air so expelled. Thus, with the lips compressed, and 
no exit permitted through the nose, one may make a sound, in 
which, even without the closure broken, the ear will recognize a 
b quality, and which will last until the cheeks are fully distended, 
rhaps a second or two: time enough, though short, to utter a 
termes b'sin. The syllable pa differs from da, then, in this: in 
the former case, the intonation of the breath, the expulsion of 
sound, begins the instant that the labial contact is broken; in 
the latter case, it begins the instant before: apa differs from aba 
in that, in the one, the breath loses its sonant quality during the 
instant of closure represented by p; in the other, there is no ces- 
sation of intonation from beginning to end of the utterance. In 
the fricative or continuous letters, as s, z, or /, v, the case is yet 
more conspicuously clear; and no one, we are confident, can fail 
to convince himself by a very little trial that the only difference 
between any such pair of sounds lies in the difference of the 
material which is furnished from the lungs and throat to that 
ition of the mouth organs which is characteristic of both. 
Phe only proper names, then, by which the two classes of sounds 


should be distinguished are intonated and unintonated, vocal and 
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irate, sonant and surd, or the like, and such terms ought to 
be substituted throughout for our author’s “soft’’ and “strong,” 
to the rigorous exclusion of the latter.* 


* In his papers on the Chinese and Tibetan and on the Arabic, Prof. Lepsius 
recognizes the difference in respect to intonation between the two classes of sounds 
here in question, and more usually calls them by names which are measurably 
free from the objections we have u against “soft” and “strong.” But in the 
latter paper (pp. 106-10), after an elaborate discussion of the phonetic relations of 
the two classes, he comes anew to the conclusion, which we cannot but deem an er- 
roneous one, that, while intonation does indeed constitute a usual distinction between 
strong and soft sounds, it is not, after all, the primary and fundamental one: this 
being, rather, the difference in strength of the emitted breath. Without enteri 
into a detailed analysis of his argument, which would necessaril occupy sev 

we woul.! point out that there are two circumstances b misinterpreta- 
tion of which he seems to be especially led astray. The first is, that there is actu- 
ally a less emission of breath in the production of the intunated than in that of the 
unintonated letters, If there is no intonation, if the vocal cords remain relaxed, 
the whole aperture of the my agp is left open for the escape of breath, and the lungs 
may in a very brief moment be entirely emptied of their content: if there is into- 
nation, the aperture is almost closed by the elevation and approximation of the 
membranous valves the vibration of whose edges agree the tone; a mere slit is 
left for the passage of the breath, and this cannot be completely expelled from the 
lungs until after a prolonged utterance of sound, Thus, other things being equal, a 
surd letter will cause oe expenditure of breath than a sonant; but it is, we 
are sure, a direct reversal of the true relation of things to make the diminution of 
the column of breath the primary, and the intonation the secondary and subordinate 
circumstance. We understand l’rof. Lepsius, by his scale of maxima and minima, 
to admit that more breath may be expended in the violent utterance of a sonant 
than in the gentle utterance of a surd; yet to hold that the strength of utterance is 
the main thing, because, through the whole scale of degrees of force, the surd sound 
would employ mure breath than the sonant of corresponding strength. Is not this 
be much as if one were to say thut the essential physical difference between male 
female lies in the inferior strength of the latter; since, though a man of mini- 
mum power may be weaker than a woman of maximum power, yet a mazimum 
man is r than a maximum woman, and a minimum man than a minimum 
woman! If we may increase and diminish the force of utterance of either a surd 
or a sonant letter, and to a marked degree, without alteration of their distinctive 
character, then it seems clear that force of utterance cannot be their distinguishing 
characteristic: while, on the other hand, if it be true, as we are maintain, 
that the element of intonation cannot possibly be introduced into an rh or instance, 
without immediately and necessarily converting it into a v, nor the element of into- 
nation taken away from a v without at once making an f of it, we cannot hesitate to 
regard the presence or absence of intouation as determining absolutely the distine- 
tive character of the sounds in question. 

The other circumstance to which we regard Prof. Lepsius as giving a false value is 
that in whispering we are able, to a certain extent, to make audible the distinction 
between surd and sonant. In whispering, the place of tune is taken by a roaing 
of the breath through the larynx—we presume, between the edges of the v 
which approximated, but not sufficiently so, with 

luce actual sonant vibration, although approaching this in proportion to t 

which is made to attain loudness and distinctness It may be compared to the first 
hoarse rush of steam through an imperfect steam-whistle, approaching, and finally 
passing over into, clear sound. There is of resonance in it to make all the 
vowels and semivowels distinctly audible, and it can in some measure perform the 
same office for the sonant consonants: yet very imperfectly; it requires a labored 
effort at distinctness of utterance, and the close attention of an ear not too far re- 
moved, to distinguish a whispered saza and fava from sasa and vafa. We cannot 
see that the possibility of this partial substitution of an imperfect for a perfect in- 
tonation militates at all against the theory which regards intonation as the essential 
distinction of the sonant letter from the surd. ’ 


We would construct as follows the complete tableau of the 
principal sounds thus far treated of : 


Vowel 


Semivowels, 
m 
d b 
t Pp Surd. 

The nasals create a little difficulty in the arrangement of the 
alphabet, inasmuch as they introduce an element which has no 
part in the formation of the other letters, and, while in position 
of the mouth organs they are close, like the mutes, they are nev- 
ertheless, in virtue of the freedom of the passage which the 
unclose, quite open letters, having many important analogies wi 
the semivowels and vowels. Thus, both n and m are sometimes 
used as vowels, like r and J. For this reason we place them next 
the semivowels, between these and the mutes. Again—and this 
is perhaps the most marked common characteristic which unites 
them into one class—the vowels, semi-vowels, and nasals have all 
together but one corresponding surd, the letter A. This letter 
our author refers to a new class which he sets up, and calls the 
“faucal”: he describes it as produced “behind the guttural point, 
immediately at the larynx” (p. 39 [84]). We cannot quite agree 
with this treatment of the 4, which seems to imply that it has a 
characteristic position of its own, or is pronounced with the 
mouth organs fixed in a certain way, which we think is plainly 
not the case. Our European f, although in great part of guttural 
origin, has become a mere breathing, and is always uttered in 
the same position with the next following letter, which letter can 
be no other than a vowel, semivowel, or nasal. The i which pre- 
cedes an 7, as in the word he, is an emission of unintonated breath 
through the same position of the organs which belongs to the 
i, or through the close palatal position ; before a, as in hoot, it is 
uttered through the close labial position; the same is true of the 
h which precedes the semivowels y and w, as in the words hue 
(hy) and when (hwén); and the Greek rough breathing before e 
was doubtless of like character. That is to say, in the production 
of the vowels, semivowels, and nasals, the approximation of 
the organs is not so close that the utterance through them of 
unintonated breath can give sounds individually characterized, 
and capable of being employed as independent members of the 
alphabetic system: all their positions together add but a single 
surd to the alphabet, the simple breathing or aspiration. In 
the rest of the system, on the other hand, each position of the 
mouth organs adds to the alphabet two sounds, produced by the 
emission, the one of intonated breath, the other of unintonated. 
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And this distinction seems to us to draw through the system a 
more marked line of separation, to divide it into two classes more 
decidedly different from one another, than that between vowels 
and consonants. If we were to separate the alphabet into two 
great classes, it would be rather here than there. 

In proceeding to fill in the other classes of sounds which help 
to make up the “1 alphabetic system, we may commence 
with the sibilants. The sibilant most universally found to occur, 
and the oldest and only primitive one in our family of langua 
is the lingual s. This is, like r, a breach, made at the tip of the 
tongue, of the position of closure in which ¢ is pronounced: the 
breach is a less open one, and the material expelled through it is 
the unintonated breath. Hence the so frequent historical transi- 
tion of s into r.; and hence even, in the Sanskrit, the prevailing 
phonetic relation of s and r as pean: pec surd and sonant. 
The s, however, has its precise sonant correlative in z, which is 
pronounced with exactly the same position and degree of clo- 
sure, and differs only in the material expelled, which is intonated. 
The other common sibilant is that which in our language is writ- 
ten, though a simple sound, with the compound sign sh. Prof. 
Lepsius a not expressly define it, yet we gather from what he 
says of it on page 45 [40], and from: his classing it as “dental,” 
that he would describe it in a manner with which we could not 
agree. The most instructive and decisive experiment which one 


can try in his own mouth upon the. sibilants, is to apply the tip 


of the tongue to the roof of the mouth in front, just behind the 
upper teeth, uttering an s there, and then to pass the tip slow] 
backward along the palate, continuing the sibilant sound. It 
will be perceived that, for a brief space, the resulting sound is 
clearly such as we should call an s, but that, as soon as the tongue 
passe. the ridge at which the dome of the palate rather abruptly 
rises, the sibilant assumes the character of an sh, and maintains 
it, with unimportant change of quality, as far back as the tongue 
ean reach in the mouth. The ridge referred to forms the dividin 
line between the region where s and that where ¢h is uttered, at 
this difference of region constitutes the essential distinction be- 
tween the two sounds, The tip of the tongue is not n 

to the formation of either: its upper flat surface, applied in front 
of the ridge, is used by some persons in their ordinary utterance 
of s; while the usual sh is always produced by that of the 
organ, applied within the dome: the sh sound, slightly different 
in quality from this, which is brought forth by turning the ti 
of the tongue back into the dome of the palate, is the Sanskrit 
“cerebral” sh—a distinct cerebral, like all the other letters of its 
class, and not identical with our sh, although so nearly akin 
with it. The position of the sh and its corresponding sonant zh 
(z in azure: the French j) is thus between palatal and the 
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lingual letters, but very decidedly more akin with the former. 
The term “dental” is an incorrect one as applied to it, since not 
only are the teeth not at all concerned in its production, but it is 
even originated at a point quite distant from them. We have 
carefully avoided the use of the term dental throughout, becauss 
we think it a misnomer, even as allotted to s, 2, d, andt. By 
long and careful trial, we have convinced ourselves that the close 
approach and contact which give origin to these sounds are not 
upon the teeth themselves, but immediately at their base and 
behind them. Even though the tip of the tongue touch the teeth 
in the utterance of ¢ and d, the determining contact is upon the 
gum: the only sound producible between the tongue and the 
teeth themselves is that of th; the teeth are not tight enough to 
make a mute closure. 

In his selection of a sign for this pair of sibilants, our author 
has not been quite so happy asusual. After rejecting the s with 
a spiritus asper above it (thus: 5), because the latter has a value 
of its own, which would not belong to it as thus used, he adopts 
as diacritical mark the usual sign of a short vowel, which is lia- 
ble to precisely the same objection, and writes §, z We should 
have chosen s’, for just the analogy on account of which our 
author rejects it—because we regard the sound as properly pala- 
tal, and think it identical with the Sanskrit palatal sibilant. A 
dotted s, or §, would also have pleased us better than the sign 
adopted, as being more easily written, and not suggesting a value 
which it does not possess. Still, the point is one of inferior con- 
sequence, and we should not think of seriously quarreling with 
the method of representation pro by Prof. Lepsius.* 

The sounds of the English ch in church, and j and g in judge, 
are represented in our author’s system by #3 and dz, as being evi- 
dently compound sounds, containing as their final elements the 
surd and sonant sibilants just treated. These signs, however, 
include a slight inaccuracy, which we presume did not escape the 
notice of Prof. Lepsius, but was neglected by him as of insig- 
nificant importance. The ¢ and d, namely, which form the first 
constituents of the compounds, are not the ordinary ¢ and d, as 
uttered close behind the teeth, and with the tip of the tongue: 
they are brought forth within the dome of the palate, and by the 
flat of the tongue—that is to say, by a contact of the same or- 

ns, and at the same point, where a near approximation gives 
the sh sound. We properly require, then, some diacritical point 
to distinguish them from the common linguals, from which they 
differ quite as much, and in very nearly the same way, as the 


* Tu his later papers, we observe that he substitutes an angular mark, like a cir- 
cumflex inverted, for the circular one: thus, #—following, apparently, the Slavonian 
usage to which he refers on page 35 [81]. 
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Semitic sounds written by our author with a line beneath (¢ and 

rhaps still more nearly as the Sanskrit a (according 
to his understanding of their character), which he represents by 
k’,g'. The inaccuracy, it is true, is in great measure excused b 
the practical inconvenience of adding a second diacritical mar 
to the compounds, and by the awkwardness of introducing two 
new characters into alphabets which know the sounds represented 
by them only in these combinations ; yet we should be inclined 
to draw from it an argument in favor of a yet simpler mode of 
representation. Considering the peculiar intimacy with which 
the elements of the sounds in question are combined—such that 
some orthoepists still persist in apenas them as simple, and 
that more than one language, elsewhere very careful to make its 
vowels long before double consonants, does not allow them to 
constitute position—we should not be unwilling to turn to 
account in their representation the otherwise useless ¢ and 7 of 
the Latin alphabet. To write c for the sound ch, and to retain 7 
with its English value would, indeed, involve the inconsistency 
of writing compound sounds with simple signs ; but this incon- 
sistency may be set off — the inaccuracy of writing &, dz ; 
and if we are dealing with a matter so knotty as to compel us at 
any rate to a violation of our system, is it not better to err on 
the side of practical convenience ?* 

The labial series has no sibilants; for its pair of fricatives, surd 
and sonant, expressed in our author’s system by fand v, with 
their English values, so lack the hissing quality which distin- 
guishes the lingual, palatal, and cerebral sibilants, that it seems 

referable to put them into another class ; which, for lack of a 
tter name at hand, we will call the “ spirants.” Of these two, 
the fis more universally found, and of earlier development— 
which is apt to be the case, as between surd and sonant letters 
of the same organic position. In their ordinary pronunciation, 
the upper teeth are placed directly upon the lower lip, and the 
breath, unintonated or intonated, forced out between them. They 
would be most accurately described, then, as dento-labials. The 
German utterance of these sounds, however (and the same thing 
is claimed by some for the Latin /), brings the teeth much less 
distinctly into action: the German f and v (w) are almost purel 
lip sounds, crowded in upon the labial series between w and p, 0. 


* The later papers of our author, already more than once referred to, show that 
he appreciates the force of this argument, and that the second edition of his Stand- 
ard phabet will permit the use of c and j to represent the compound sounds here 


po age a with the addition to them of the same diacritical mark which he 
ly adopts for the sk and zh sounds: thus, ¢, 7. These signs are quite an im- 


provement, in our view, on the ¢3 and dz which they replace, yet we hardly appre- 
ciate the necessity of writing with diacritical points characters not elsewhere em- 
ployed in the alphabet. 
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The spirants of the lingual series are the two sounds, surd and 
sonant, of the English ¢h, as instanced in the two words thin and. 
this. They are properly dento-linguals, being, unlike the other 
letters commonly called “ dental,” actually produced between the 
tongue and the upper teeth. What part of either shall be used 
is a matter of indifference : the same sound is originated, whether 
the tip of the tongue be set against the inner surface of the 
teeth (only not so as to form a contact upon the , or whether 
its tip or any part of its upper surface be applied under the points 
of the teeth. For foreigners, who are wont to find great diffi- 
culty in catching and imitating this sound, it is a method infalli- 
bly attended with success to seize the end of the tongue between 
the teeth, and hold it firmly there, while the breath is forced out 
over it. 

Before examining the characters adopted by Prof. Lepsius for 
the lingual spirants, it will be well to consider the rules which, 
at the outset of his treatment of the consonants (pp. 81-2 8) 
he lays down as necessary to be followed in the work of fitting 
signs and sounds to each other. The first two of these rules— _ 
that every simple sound is to be represented by a simple si 
and that different sounds are not to expressod by one and the 
same sign—are of obvious propriety, and their generally bind- 
ing character will, we are sure, be universally assented to—yet 
even to the first of these we have been ready above to admit a 
single exception (or rather, to replace by it an exception admitted 
by our author himself to the second), in a peculiar case, and in 
order to gain what seemed to us an important practical advantage. 
The third rule is to the effect that those Kuro characters 
which have a different value in the — uropean alpha- 
bets are not to be admitted into a general alphabet. This shuts 
out from all employment such letters as c, 7, x. To such a rule 
we are very loth to yield assent. With so scanty an alphabetas 
the Latin for material to make our system of characters of, it is 
very hard to have any part of it ruled out of use in advance, 
unless for more cogent reasons than can be urged in favor of this 
rule. The multiplication of diacritical points, the introduction 
among the familiar letters of our alphabet of others of a discord- 
ant form and style, like the Greek, are both very inconvenient 
and very distasteful, and if they can possibly be avoided, wholly 
or partly, by a judicious use of Roman letters which would oth- 
erwise be left idle, practical good sense would seem to teach us 
so to avoid them. The value of the signs composing the general 
alphabet must, of course, be learned by every person who is to 
use it: not a single language possesses all its characters in the 
signification it attributes to them; it is but a small matter to add 
one or two more to the list of those which each person must 
himself to apply in a different way from that to which he has 
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been accustomed, or to adopt one or two convenient signs which 
in their assigned value must be ee a majority instead of 
a minority, or a larger instead of a smaller majority, of those 
who use the alphabet. In fact, Prof. Lepsius himself furnishes a 
sufficient argument against his own rule, by palpably violating 
it in more than one instance: we will not insist upon the cir- 
cumstance that he presumes to write the vowels and diphthon 

by characters used according to their Italian values, while the 
English language, and in a less degree the French, gives them in 
many cases a quite different signification: but he also adopts w 
for the labial semivowel, in spite of the more usual value of the 
sonant spirant (v), which it has in other languages than English ; 
he takes y for the palatal semivowel, although it is vowel, vow 
and semivowel combined, and diphthong, one or all, in the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe: he represents the deeper palatal of 
the Semitic languages by g, which has not that value in a single 
European language; nor is his use of v and z free from similar 
objections. In every one of these cases, we heartily approve of 
the choice which he has made; but we do not approve of his 
cutting himself and us off from other such convenient adapta- 
tions, by the peremptory action of a rule which he observes so 
imperfectly. 'Tge fourth rule runs as follows: Explosive letters 
are not to be used to express fricative sounds, and vice versa. 
That is to say, for instance, c, of which the original sound was 
that of &, an explosive, or full mute, must not be used as a base 
upon which to form a character to represent the fricative, or con- 
tinuable, sound of the German ch ; ¢ must not be altered to ex- 
press the ¢h sound, and soon. It is difficult to see why this 
should be made a peremptory rule, the binding force of which is 
not to be set aside by any opposing considerations. On the con- 
trary, since the spirants, for example, historically develop them- 
selves in numerous instances from the mutes, there would seem 
to be a peculiar propriety in developing their representative 
signs also from those of the mutes—if practical considerations be 
found to favor rather than oppose such a process. Our author’s 
last two rules, we think, might better have been stated as import- 
ant leading principles, not to be set aside without good and 
sufficient reasons. 

But to return to the — spirants.—For the surd th sound, 
as heard in thin, throw, path, Prof. Lepsius adopts the Greek # as 
representative: not without reluctance, for he feels the _ 
undesirableness of introducing foreign characters into the Latin 
alphabet, and also allows that the primitive sound of was not 
fricative, like our th, but an aspirated ¢, or a ¢ with an h closely 
following it. He is restrained, , tance by his fourth rule from 
— any diacritically distinguished form of our explosives 
tandd to indicate the fricative spirants. We, on the other 
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hand, do not see why, if the rule is a good one, it ought not to 
hold in dealing with the Greek as well as with the Latin 
alphabet, and we should have decidedly preferred to see our 
author devise some modification of foal ; of a different kind 
from those assumed to represent the “cerebral” and “ palatal” ¢ 
and d—for instance, a ¢ and d with a stroke drawn through 
them—to stand for the sounds in question. But there are 0 
jections yet more powerful to his manner of dealing with the 
sonant sound, the th of this, though, with. Recurring to his 
erroneous explanation of the difference between surd and sonant 
letters, and regarding the sonant as a weaker or softer utterance 
of the surd, he proposes to mark the former with the same Greek 
letter 3, only writing a spiritus lenis above it to indicate its gen- 
tler pronunciation. Here, for the first time, we must positively 
decline to accept his pro It is hard enough to have to 
borrow a Greek letter for the surd sound; but to take the same 
sign for the sonant also, while everywhere hitherto surd and 
sonant have had different characters, and then to mark their 
difference by a sign which is founded upon and implies a false 
theory—this is more than we can ibly consent to do. Far 
better were it to follow the course fr whish our author himself 
expresses a preference, but, from an underestimate of the difli- 
culties attending the other course, does not venture to adopt: 
namely, to take the Greek 5 for the sonant character. If we 
must accept +, let us by all means have @ also, in its Modern 
Greek value: that is even a less violation of the proprieties of 
the Ancient Greek than to set the smooth breathing over a con- 
sonant, and with a value in no way belonging to it.* 

The two sounds of the German ch—the one cog a, and 
the labial vowels 0, u, the other following the vowels of palatal 
position, ¢, ¢, di, 6, and those compounds of which the final ele- 
ment is palatal, as ei, ev—are allotted by Prof. Lepsius to the 
guttural and palatal classes respectively. The distinction be- 
tween the two in respect to mode of formation is sufficiently 
clear: each is a rough h, as we may call it, rasped through the 
organs with the least possible change from the position of the 
preceding vowel. If the vowel is a palatal one, uttered between 
the upper surface of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, the 
cmentiio ch is of the same character ; it is produced by an ex- 
ulsion of unintonated breath through the same position made a 


ttle more close: or it may even be by a more violent expulsion 
through the unchanged position, a throwing out of more breath 
than can — the organs without audible friction. The ch after 


rought forth farther back, at the deepest point in the 


a, 0, wis 


* We note that Prof. Lepsius has himself later definitively adopted 6 and y 28 
signs for the dental and palatal sonant spirants. 
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throat, as it seems to us, where the organs can be so approxi- 
mated as to yield a fricative sound, or at the point where the 
familiar and ungraceful operation of clearing the throat, or hawk- 
ing, is performed. The former of the two, we think, approaches 
decidedly more nearly than the other to the point at which & and 
g are produced, and it is to be reckoned as of the same class with 
them. Prof. Lepsius calls & and g “ gutturals,” according to a 
very generally received nomenclature, and he ranks with them 
the deeper ch sound. We have all along avoided the use of the 
term guttural, as applied to the series in which the two mutes 
referred to belong, because it seems to us to su and imply a 
point farther in the mouth than that at which they are ac- 
tually produced. We entirely agree with our author (p. 40 [86]) 
in locating the place of utterance of k upon the soft palate, close 
upon where it joins the hard palate: their junction seems to be 
the line of division between lingual and palatal mutes, and be- 
hind it, even with the tip of the tongue, one produces a sound 
which is rathera x thana?t. But the anterior part of the soft 
palate is hardly entitled to be called “ guttural”, or regarded as 
pening “ guttural” letters: that term should rather be reserved 
or the deeper place of origin of the other ch ; at or very near 
which is also produced, if our author's description be correct, the 
Semitic koph (Arabic .s, Hebrew jp), very properly written by 
him with g, its graphic, though not its phonetic, equivalent in 
the European alphabet. 

To represent the ch sounds, our author proposes to make use 
of the Greek letter z, writing the deeper or guttural sound with 
the simple character, z, and the higher or palatal with the same 
character accented, or 7. Precisely the same objections lie against 
this expedient as against the adoption of 4, already treated of ; 
and for our own part, at least, we should have preferred to take 
another course. There is a Latin letter still left unemployed in 
our author’s proposed alphabet, which, although its usual signifi- 
cation is quite different from the sound now sought to be repre- 
sented, has that signification in at least one of the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, the Spanish; and which, moreover, is the 
graphic correspondent in Latin of the Greek x: we mean the 
letter «. Prof. Lepsius has considered the question of applying 
this letter to signify the ch sounds, and he rejects it, pronouncing 
it (p. 33 [80]) “altogether improper” for such a use. It is true 
that there are considerations of weight against it, of which we 
are by no means sure that they will not with many or with most 
judges have a preponderating influence, and cause the rejection 
of our proposal: but, in our own apprehension, they are all 
overborne by the signal advantage of taking a proper Latin sign, 
and turning to account all the ters 0 the Latin al habet. 
The two points of connection between the sound and the sign 
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which are furnished by the Spanish value of the latter, and by 
its graphic relation to z, we are ready to accept as sufficient, 
scanty though they are. It were, in fact, a great RY to come so 
near to adopting a, and yet not quite take it. our author’s 
proposal is followed, we shall, whenever his character is to be 
written as a capital, use the Latin X: why not accept the other 
form én~cllne it, if we choose, latinizing our z, in order to 
adapt it to being written and printed with the other Latin letters? 
e sonant corresponding to the surd ch sound is compara- 
tively rare, and, if we are not mistaken, chiefly restricted to the 
— or guttural pronunciation: the palatal would pass too 
ily into y to be easily kept distinct from that semivowel. If 
the surd is to be written with z, we should unhesitatingly take 7 
for the sonant, as is half proposed by our author; the 7 which he 
finally decides to adopt is to be rejected, like %, and for the same 
reason.* If a should be accepted as the sign of the surd, it 
would be necessary, probably, to devise some modification of g 
for the sonant. 

We have, then, the following, as a more complete scheme of a 
developed alphabet than was the skeleton formerly given: it 
contains the consonantal sounds most widely met with, including 
all those found in the English spoken alphabet: 


j 

c 
Series Series. 

Some things in this scheme require explanation, since it is not 


in all points so theoretically exact as the simpler one before pre- 
sen The vowels of double position, i and ¢, are placed 


* See the preceding note. 


a 
_ e 

e Vowels. 
Sonant a u 
y r,t w Semivowels. 
n n m Nasals. 
Surd h Aspiration. 
Sonant v 
Sura z f spirans 
Sonant d b 
| Surd k t 
| 
| 
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where they stand for the sake of convenience, and not as belong- 
ing in any manner to the lingual series: this is indicated by the 
line drawn below them, from which the lingual series is to be 

ed as commencing. For the same reason, the neutral 
vowel is given a position under the — which, as explained 
above, it has the nearest relation. e labial spirants might 
suitably enough be set somewhat to the left, and the lingual spi- 
rants somewhat to the right, of the places allotted to them re- 
spectively, since each pair brings in a new organ, the teeth, inter- 
mediate in position between the lips and tongue. For a like 
reason, the palatal sibilants are entitled to a position farther to the 
right: they might, in a yet more fully expanded scheme, be set 
in an independent column. That the labial and lingual spirants 
are letters of closer position than the sibilants, and therefore to 
be placed between these and the mutes, is very clear. In their 
production, the teeth are actually in contact with the lip and 
with the tongue respectively, and it is only because the teeth are 
too open among themselves to be — of making a close po- 
sition that the resulting sounds are fricative, and not explosive. 
This is not the case with the ch sounds, which we have put in 
the same rank; these have, in many respects, closer analogies 
with the sibilants than with the spirants, and would be quite as 
properly ranked with the former; yet, as they lack the full 
measure of sibilation, are certainly somewhat closer in position 
than their nearest relatives among the sibilants, the sh sounds, 
and have historical analogies with the spirants—coming, in great 
and f from ph—we have ventured to 
give them the place they occupy in the scheme. 

The alphabet, as thus drawn out, by no means includes all the 
sounds which our author treats, and for which he provides repre- 
sentatives. Some languages present whole series of consonantal 
sounds differing from those we have thus far considered. In 
most cases, however, they admit of being arranged without diffi- 
culty within the same general alphabetic frame-work. Thus, the 
series representing the Arabic _b, (yo, yo, would come in just 
at the left of the common lingual series, — uttered, according 
to our author’s description of them,* by applying the flat of the 


tongue, instead of its tip, to the same part of the palate where 
the tip produces the lingual letters, and being also, by general 
acknowledgment, uttered with greater effort, or stress of enun- 
ciation: they are very suitably represented in our author's sys- 
tem by the ordinary lin letters, ¢, d, s, z, with an underscored 
line: thus, ¢, d, s,z. The Sanskrit so-called “cerebrals” would 
come next in order to the left; they have been already referred 


- * See his i on the Arabic for a more penetrating ‘investigation of 
these sounds, leadi somewhat different views respeoting their chesnster. 
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to, as uttered by turning back the tip of the tongue within the 
dome of the palate: Prof. Lepsius represents them in the usual 
manner, by lingual letters dotted beneath: thus, ¢, d, s,. To 
the left of these, again, would have to be ranged the letters of 
the Sanskrit series usually called the “ palatal,” if our author's 
view of them, as simple sounds, be accepted as the true one, 
They are now pronounced like the English ch and j, and are 
more usually regarded as having had that signification from the 
beginning. It is not the proper place here to enter into a discus- 
sion of this difficult point: we will only say that the considera- 
tions adduced by our author in opposition to the common view, 
though very weighty, do not appear to us entirely convincing; 
and that we cannot regard the mutes of the series in question as 
differing from the English ch and j in such a manner and degree 
as to require other representatives than the signs already pro- 
vided for those sounds. As for the sibilant of the class, we have 
already expressed our belief in its virtual identity with our 
English sh. Prof. Lepsius adopts the acute accent as sign of the 
peculiar palatal quality inherent in these letters, and writes the 
mutes, sibilant, and nasal as follows: #, g, z, 7%. To the two 
last, as representing the palatal ch sound of the German, and the 
English n in inch, Sees if the latter is worth expressing by a 
peculiar character at all), we have no objection—except that, as 
already explained, we would substitute x’ for 7—the other two 
we do not think well chosen, even allowing the correctness of 
our author’s explanation of their quality: for sounds produced 
by pressing the broad middle of the tongue against the middle 
of the hard palate (p. 42 [38]) would not have os of that 
quality which we represent by &, g, but would be distinctly a 
kind of ¢,d: no letter produced farther forward than the soft 
alate can be entitled to use & or g as its representative. The 
Sittsieane between our alleged “palatal” pronunciation of & before 
e, i, and our “guttural” before a, 0, u, is exceedingly slight, and 
by no means such as would be made in any alphabet the foun- 
dation of a distinction of classes and characters: the only way 
to establish a valid distinction between a palatal and a guttural 
k and g in the Sanskrit system would be to regard the latter 
class as uttered at the deep guttural position of our author's q 
(Semitic koph), and the former as corresponding to our custom- 
inal, Prof. Lepsius gives us a class of “ faucal” sounds, 
which has not, so far as we know, been recognized by any other 
author as a distinct and connected series. As constructed by 
him, it has a very regular and normal look, comprising a pair of 
fricatives and a pair of explosives, each pair being composed, as 
elsewhere, of a “soft” and a “strong” sound; insomuch that the 
series seems quite analogous to the lingual s, z, t, d, or to the 
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labial f, v, P: b. But the anal turns out, on closer exam- 
ination, to be only apparent, and there are such weak points in 
the construction of the class as forbid us to accept it and place it 
parallel with those already received into the general alphabetic 
scheme. The first member of the series is the common aspira- 
tion h. Of this we have already sufficiently spoken, showing 
why we cannot regard it as “faucal’’: it is faucal in no other 
sense than as all voice, intonated or unintonated, must of course 
come through the fauces; and so, if there is no modifying action 
on the part of the mouth organs, the sound produced might, in 
a negative way, be styled a throat-sound, or a faucal, or a laryn- 
. But the A is plainly no member of a faucal series in the 
sense in which the other sounds we have been considering are 
members of a palatal series, a lingual series, and so on—namely, 
as having received a distinctive character by the action of the 
organ from which it derives its name; it is simple unintonated 
material, breath uncharacterized, or insufficiently characterized. 
The next member of the series is the Greek smooth breathing. 
This is regarded by Prof. Lepsius as a consonant, which necessa- 
rily and invariably precedes and ushers in a vowel not immedi- 
ately preceded by any other consonant; he defines it as consist- 
ing in a slight explosion produced by the opening of the throat 
for the effort of utterance. Now we are quite unable to convince 
ourselves that there is any such thing as this alleged smooth 
breathing, having a positive and necessary existence. It is, 
indeed, possible to shut the throat and open it again before a 
vowel with an audible click (and yet the click will hardly be 
audible unless the following vowel is whispered only, instead of 
being intonated, or unless between it and the click a little emis- 
sion of unintonated breath be suffered to intervene); but it is 
equally possible to substitute for the click a very slight open 
breathing, an infinitesimal h; and not less so, again, to com- 
mence the vowel without any prefix whatever which the nicest 
ear can remark. Why should it be necessary to close the throat 
as a preliminary to articulate speech? cannot one pass in the 
very midst of a breath from simple breathing to intonation and 
articulation? and are the vocal cords so sluggishly obedient to 
the will, that their approach to the vibratory position and the 
expulsion of the breath in the effort of speaking may not be 
made truly simultaneous? We can credit either of these things 
only when our own mouth bears witness to our own ears of 
their truth; and this we have been thus far unable to make it 
Our author assumes that this consonant comes in where- 
ever we suppose ourselves to be pronouncing two vowels in suc- 
cession, but uncombined, as in “the English go ’over.” This is 
the same thing as to say that it is identical with the hiatus: but, 
if we can trust our own organs, this is a case where the closing 
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and anny of the throat would not take place, but, instead of 
it, merely an instant of silence, an actual hiatus of sound. We 
can hardly believe that the use of the spiritus lenis by the Greeks 
was owing to their having noticed, and desiring to represent, 
the sound which our author defines: in our view, it was em- 
ployed rather by way of antithesis to the spiritus asper : just as 
we, sometimes, for more marked distinction from a negative 
quantity, write a positive quantity with a plus sign, setting +1, 
instead of simply 1, over against —1. The use of the Semitic 
aleph is sufficiently explained the syllabic character of the 
alphabet, and does nct necessarily imply any recognition of the 
smooth breathing as a member of the spoken system of sounds, 
Our author even sets down the Sanscrit # as representing this 
breathing; but we do not understand upon what ground; for 
the sign stands distinctly for a, and fur nothing else; and we 
are not aware that the Hindu grammarians themselves—acute 
and hair-splitting as they were in —— and noting the finest 
shades of sound, and much as they would have been delighted 
with, and have made the most of, just such a nicety as thie— 
ever took any notice of a smooth breathing. It has not, to our 
apprehension, any claim to be recognized as a distinct element 
in the spoken system, and as requiring a sign for its repre- 
sentation. 

Of that most difficult and puzzling sound, the Semitic ain 
(Ar. ¢, Heb. »), which is the third in our author's faucal class, 
we shall not venture to speak, as we must confess ourselves un- 
able either to utter or to describe it. So much as this we seem 
to see, that the definition given by Prof. Lepsius is not entirely 
satisfactory. He makes it a “hard” sound, corresponding to the 

iritus lenis as “soft.” According to the general meaning of 
the terms hard and soft, as used by our author, this would sig- 
nifv that the sprritus lenis was sonant, and this its corresponding 
surd —which is, of course, impossible. If, on the other hand, it 
mean that the ain is meter Sa x an actually more violent and 
audible unclosing of the throat before a vowel, we do not see 
how this is to be brought into accordance with the descriptions 
of it given by the grammars. 

The Semitic strong A (Ar. ¢, Heb. m), our author's fourth 
fancal, has more claim to the utle, probably, than any of the 
others, as an h which, instead of being left in the condition of 
uncharacterized breath, is, by some degree of approach at the 
deep guttural point, made slightly fricative, although not to the 
degree of the z-sound, with which it is most nearly allied in’ 
character.* 


* See the article of Prof. Lepsius on the Arabic, p. 127 etc., for a reexamination 
and more careful descriptiun, of the “ faucal” sounds. 
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We have thus gone over nearly the whole of our author's 
m, turning our chief attention, as was natural, to those 
points in which we could not agree with him, and making our 
criticisms upon them with entire freedom, while at the same 
time cherishing the highest respect for the work as a whole, and 
deeming it in many important regards superior to any other of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. In no other, to our 
seeming, are learning and practical good sense—the want of 
either of which is equally fatal to the success of such a work as 
is here undertaken—united in the same degree. With Prof. 
Lepsius’s view of the general method in which the standard 
alphabet is to be constructed we are fully agreed; it is to be by 
the employment of the Latin alphabet to the farthest possible 
extent, and by the application of diacritical signs to the most 
suitable bases to fill up its deficiencies; rather than, as some 
have proposed, by the introduction of italics and capitals amon 
the ordinary “roman” letters; or, according to the method o 
others, by turning letters topsy-turvy or wrong side before, by 
cutting away parts of characters, manufacturing arbitrary = 
for sounds, and the like, forming compounds even more offen- 
sive to the eye than that artificial and incongruous pot-pourri 
of characters, the Russian alphabet. As has been seen above, 
we only wish that he had gone yet farther in the carrying out 
of this principle, doing without Greek characters altogether, and 


pressing into active service the three anomalous letters ¢, 7, and 
z,as well as g. We heartily approve, ye of Prof. Lepsius’s 


moderation in the distinction of sounds and the setting up of 
signs for them. To compose a complete universal m Fe eg 
offering a sign for every shade of sound which human lips utter, 
however slightly differentiated, and requiring the use of that 
-* for that sound in all cases without exception, forms no part 
of his plan. Even if the execution of such a work be allowed 
to be possible, the resulting alphabet would be lifted far out of 
the domain of practical availability, in which our author desires 
it to rest. The varieties of possible pronunciation are well-nigh 
infinite, and the signs of a general alphabet must be allowed to 
cover and designate each a certain territory, as we may call it, of 
articulation, rather than a single point. It might be laid down 
as a general rule, that no two modes of pronunciation of a sound 

uire to be distinguished by separate signs, unless they may 
and do coexist as independent sounds in the same spoken sys- 
tem. Thus, for instance, notwithstanding the difference in mode 
of pronunciation between the English and the German / and 
v (w), they are not to be regarded as demanding different signs: 
it must belong to the description of the methods of utterance of 
each language to point out their distinction. And yet farther, 
if a language were found to lack the more usual and normal 
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ronunciation of a letter or a series of letters, and to substitute 
‘or it one of those modes of utterance which are indicated in the 
general alphabet by a diacritical mark, it would yet be superflu- 
ous to use, in writing that language, the diacritical point. If, 
for example—for no actual instance now occurs to us—the Ara- 
bic had no ¢, d, s, z but b, ye, Yo, 4, which are written in our 
author’s system with the underscored line, it would be proper, 
in wauseetbing the language, to use for them the simple lingual 
letters, it being left for description to explain their peculiarity 
of utterance. Careful and detailed description must necessarily 
accompany any and every application of an alphabet to a new 
language, and even when that has done its utmost, there will 
remain much which only oral instruction can impart, much that 
cannot be learned but by long practice and familiar usage, and 
probably even much that can never be perfectly acquired by 
one to whom the language is not native. 

It is evident that adherence to a uniform standard of orthog- 
raphy is not in all cases to the same degree requisite and neces- 
sary. The adoption of one alphabetic system throughout is 
most to be insisted upon where independent laborers are reduc- 
ing to writing, for practical use, the same or nearly kindred 
idioms. Here, a diversity of characters employed leads to a 
confusion of which the consequences may be long and keenly 
felt. Where languages are quite independent of one another, 
minor inconsistencies in the mode of writing them are of com- 
—s small account, since, in the acquisition of a new lan- 
guage, whether for practical or scientific purposes, its phonetic 
and orthographic systems must receive an amount of attention 
and study in which such little incongruities will almost entirely 
disappear. In isolated articles, essays, and treatises, in the ma- 
king up of empirical alphabets for collectors of vocabularies, and 
the like, greater freedom may very properly be allowed: con- 
venience of writing and printing, conformity with the ee 
usages of those for whose information or practical employment 
the alphabet is devised, leading to its greater intelligibility, or 
accuracy of application—these and other like considerations rise 
to an importance which authorizes and justifies deviation from 
strict theory. It may be well here to review and classify the 
Standard Alphabet in a summary manner, with reference to the 
greater or less authority and availability of its signs. 
~ First, as regards the vowels. Here the most important and 
imperative rule is, that the five vowel sounds of almost univer- 
sal-occurrence, illustrated by the English words far, prey, pique, 
note, rule, should be written by the deveken a, e, t, 0, u, which 
originally and properly belong to them, and by no other; in 
other words, that the vowels should receive the “Italian” sound, 
No alphabet, under any circumstances whatever, is to be toler- 
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ated, if it neglect this rule. The same rule implies and requires 
that the diphthongal sound which we call “long 7” (as in pine, 
aisle, buy) should be represented by the digraph az, and the di h- 
thong ou (as in house, how) by au. It is much less easy to la 
down peremptory rules for the other five vowel sounds whic 
most Jaceaatie call for representation. But the vowels of 
double position, the German ii (French u) and é (French ew), can 
hardly be better written than with the two dots, either above or 
below, and we should think that a virtual unanimity as regards 
them might be pretty easily established. The neutral vowel 
(in English but, burn) will occasion much oe ad difficulty, and 
probably no sign can be suggested for it which will not encoun- 
ter strong opposition in many quarters. Our author’s proposal 
will seem a strange one to most of those who come to it from 
English usages, and we have ourselves not been able to assent to 
it without some misgivings: but we have had nothing preferable 
to suggest, unless to transfer the diacritical point from e to a, 
writing a. The vowels intermediate between a and e and a and 
0 respectively, represented in the English words cat and call, are 
also hard subjects for unanimity of treatment: and the more so, 
as they vary more in quality, in different languages, than the 
others. As said above, we should be very willing to see our 
author’s signs generally adopted as their representatives. As 
the sign of long quantity, our author, with entire reason, prefers 
the horizontal line above the vowel (thus, @): the circumflex 
(@) is also available for this purpose: but the use of the acute 
accent (4) to denote the length of a vowel, which has most un- 
fortunately become very prevalent among the English, is con- 
trary to all analogy, and unsupported by any consideration of 
fitness, convenience, or neatness of appearance, and it ought to 
be summarily suppressed. The only customary and available 
sign of short quantity is the concave line above the vowel (@). 
Whether it be necessary or desirable to distinguish long and 
short quantity in writing must be determined for each language 
by itself: it can hardly ever be advisable, we should think, to 
employ the diacritical marks of both classes in the same system. 
To indicate the nasalization of a vowel, by the expulsion through 
the nose of part of the breath by which it is uttered, Prof. Lep- 
sius employs the Greek circumflex above it (as a, 0, %), a very 
suitable sign: where this is for practical reasons not available, a 
postposed superior n (as a”, o*, u*) is a very good substitute. 
Secondly, as regards the consonants. We feel confident that 
almost no one to whom English is native will find any difficul 
in assenting to our author's adoption of the signs &, g, ¢, d, p, 
8, 2, h, m,n, y, w, 7, to represent the values which those 
letters have in the English words kick, gig, tit, did, pap, bib, fife, 
valve, sauce, zeal, hat, mum, nun, ye, woo, rare, lull: and the larger 
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and more important part of the consonantal system is thus dis- 
posed of at a blow. Of the remaining members of the system, 
those which most press for uniformity of representation, being 
of widest occurrence, are the palatal nasal and sibilants, the 
English ng in singing, sh in she, and z in azure. With our views 
of the connected nature of these sounds, we should prefer to 
see them distinguished from the lingual n, s, z by the same dia- 
critical sign, a dot or an accent; yet this is not a point which 
needs to be pressed, and, as above remarked, we should have no 
difficulty in accepting our author’s proposals. Next in conse- 

uence are the lingual spirants, the English ¢h in thin and in this, 

o those who are unwilling to adopt our author’s > and 4, the 
linguals with affixed rough breathing—as ¢‘, d—might seem 
natural and convenient substitutes: evidently, if a ¢ is made the 
basis of the surd sound, ad should be that of the sonant. So 
also with the — spirants: if x and 7 be rejected, and if x 
be deemed inadmissible, a &‘ and a g would not be unsuited to 
take their places. The compounds ch and j, most accurately 
represented by the prefixion of a diacritically distinguished ¢ 
and d to the signs adopted for the palatal sibilants sh and 2h, 
may have the diacritical distinction omitted, as by our author, 
or they may, as exceptional cases, be written by ¢ and j. 

Although the use of compounds with A to represent simple 
sounds is a violation of strict theory, and discordant with the 
rules by which it is desirable to be governed in the construction 
of an alphabet, yet there may be cases where practical consider- 
ations shall justify the employment of the whole series of such 
compounds, sh, zh, th, dh, kh, gh, ch. 

Cases beyond these will be of so exceptional and isolated oc- 
currence that they may, with less danger of serious inconven- 
ience, be left to the good judgment and enlightened insight of 
those who are called upon to construct alphabetic systems for 
practical use. No slight responsibility, however, rests upon him 
who first omg into written characters a virgin tongue, since it 
is impossible to say of how many individuals and generations 
the convenience depends upon his work. There can be no 
better preparation for this than a thorough physical comprehen- 
sion of the sounds of one’s own native speech, and a correct 
understanding of the history of the signs with which it is writ- 
ten; and a searching and intelligible analysis of the English 
spoken alphabet must be the most valuable phonetical assistant 
to any one who, having the English for his mother tongue, 18 
required to study the phonetic system of another language, 
whether for description or for reduction to a written form. 
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Intropuctory NOorE. 


Tue distinctive title of the work here published is (dunaktyé catur- 
ddhydyika, ‘Caunaka’s Treatise in Four Chapters.’ We have for it, 
however, only the authority of the signatures to the different portions of 
the manuscript containing the treatise; no reference to the latter b 
name has yet been discovered, so far as I am aware, in any other wo 
of the Sanskrit literature. As regards the gender of the word, whether 
feminine or neuter, there is some question. In the signature to the first 
section ( padu) of the first chapter tadhyéya), it is styled caturddhydyikd, 
as also at the close of the first chapter. With this accords, farther, the 
name, caturddhydyt-bhashya, given to the commentary in the signature 
of chapter IV, section 1, and at the close of the whole work. The 
neuter form, and the ascription to Caunaka, are found only in the final 
signature, which reads as follows (unamended): iti gdunaktyamcaturd- 
dhydyike caturthah padah: caturaddhydyibhashya samdptah.* The trea- 
tise was first brought to light, and its character determined, by Roth 
= the Preface to his Nirnkta, p- xlvii). It was recognized by him as 

ing what is indicated by our title, a Pratigakhya to @ text of the 
Atharva-Veda. That it has any inherent right to be called the Pratig&- 
khya to the Atharva-Veda is not, of course, claimed for it; but, consid- 
ering the extreme improbability that any other like phonetic treatise, 
belonging to any of the other schools of that Veda, will ever be brought 
to light, the title of Atharva-Veda Praticakhya finds a sufficient justifi- 
cation in its convenience, and in its analogy with the names given to the 


* Weber (Cat. Berl. MSS., p.87; Ind. Literaturgeschichte, p. 146) calls the trea- 
tise caturadhydyikd ; and Miller (Hist, Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 138, it edtura- 
dhydyiki—each by a different emendation of the name given in iI 
do not see the necessity of departing from the authority of the latter. 
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other kindred treatises by their respective editors, Regnier, Weber, and 
Miiller.* Any special investigation of the questions of the authorship 
and date of our treatise, its relation to the other PraticAkhyas and to 
the present received text of the Atharva-Veda, and the like, is reserved 
for the commentary and the additional notes: it will be sufficient to say 
here, in a general way, that it concerns itself with that part of the Athar- 
van text which is comprised in its first eighteen books, and with that 
alone, and that it covers the whole ground which the comparison of the 
other treatises shows us to be necessary to the completeness of a Prati- 
cdkhya, differing from any of them not more than they differ from one 
another. 

The manuscript authority upon which the present edition is founded 
is a single codex (Chambers collection, No. 143; Weber, No. 361), be- 
longing to the Royal Library of Berlin, a copy of which was made b 
me in the winter of 1852-3; it contains, besides the text of the Prati- 
cakhya, a commentary upon it, by an author not named, which styles 
itself simply caturddhydyi-bhashya, ‘Commentary to the Four-chaptered 
Treatise, as already noticed above. It is briefly described in Weber's 
Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 87-8). The signature 
at the end is as follows (with one or two obvious emendations): grir 
astu: lekhakapdthakayoh gubham bhavatu: gricandikaydi namah: 
rdmah: samvat 1714 varshe jydishthaguddha 9 dine samdptalikhitam 
pustakam. The date corresponds to May, 1656; but it must, as in 
many other cases, be doubtful whether this is the date of the manu- 
script in our possession, or of the one from which this was copied; in 
the present instance, the latter supposition may be regarded as decidedly 
the more probable. Most unfortunately, considering the extreme rarity 
of the work, the manuscript is a very poor one. Not only is it every 
where excessively incorrect, often beyond the possibility of successful 
emendation ; it is also defective, exhibiting lacunae at several points. 
Some may be of opinion, then, that the publication of the Praticakhya 
upon its authority alone is cape em. and should not have been under- 
taken. This would certainly be the case, were any other copies of the 
work known to be in existence: to neglect to procure their collation 
before proceeding to publish would be ether inexcusable. But, so 
far as is hitherto known, the Berlin codex is unique. No public or prt 
vate library in Europe, nor any in India accessible to Europeans, 
been shown to possess a duplicate of it. For assistance in procuring a 
second copy, I made application some years since to Prof. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, then of Benares, whose knowledge, experience, and public and 
private position made him the person of all others most likely to be of 
service in such a way; and he was kind enough to interest himself zeal- 
ously in my behalf in searching for the work: but entirely without suc- 
cess ; while he collected for me a mass of valuable materials respecting 


* Priticdkhya du Rig-Véda. Par M. Ad. Regnier,etc. Published in the Journal 
Asiatique, Ve série, Tomes vii-xii, Paris, 1856-58.—Das Vajasaneyi-Pratigakhyam. 
Published by Prof. Albrecht Weber, in his Indische Studien, Vol. iv, Berlin, 1858.— 
Miiller’s edition of the Rig-Veda PraticAkhya includes only the first six cha 
one third of the whole, and forms part of his text-edition of the Rig-Veda 
which also remains a fragment. 
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the other PraticAkhyas, for that of the Atharva-Veda nothing could be 
found. Considering, then, the faintness of the hope that additional 
manuscripts would later be obtainable, and considering the peculiar 
interest of this class of works—well attested by the triple publications, 
within a few years past, of Regnier, Weber, and Miiller—and the desir- 
ableness of placing as speedily as possible before the eyes of scholars the 
whole material furnished by them, in order to the greater force and con- 
clusiveness of the results which some are already hastening to draw from 
them for the literary history of India, it has seemed best to publish the 
treatise without farther delay. Several circumstances deserve to be 
noted as supporting this decision, by diminishing the or 
arising from the scantiness and poorness of the manuscript material. In 
the first place, as regards the lacunae, they are, with two exceptions, of 
insignificant importance, and do not either cause the loss of a rule or 
a its interpretation doubtful: while, in the two instances (both 
occurring in chapter III) in which one or more rules are lost, the loss at 
least lies within the limits of a certain definite subject, and, though much 
to be regretted, is of no great extent or essential consequence. As con- 
cerns, again, the corruption of the readings, it is to be observed that the 
commentary is generally full enough to establish the true version of the 
rules, and yet, at the same time, too poor and scanty to render its own 
restoration important. The general method of the commentator is as 
follows : he first states the rule, then restates it in the baldest possible 
paraphrase, merely supplying the lacking — and adding the specifi- 
cations, if any, of which the presence is inferrible from previous rules; 
next follow the illustrative citations; and finally, the rule is given once 
more, along with the one next following, which is euphonically com- 
bined with it, and of which the paraphrase and illustration then follow 
in their turn. As an example, I cite here in full rule i. 7, with its com- 
mentary, beginning from the final repetition of the next preceding rule: 
Thus we have everywhere (unless, as is sometimes the case, a few 
words have dropped out from the copy) a threefold repetition of each 
Tule, and its true form is almost always restorable from their comparison, 
notwithstanding the corruptions of the manuscript. If, now, the com- 
mentary were as full and elaborate as those of the other known Prati- 
cakhyas, it would have been alike trying and unsatisfactory either to 
endeavor to edit it, or to disregard it: while, as the case actually stands, 
it has itself attempted so little that we care comparatively little to 
know precisely what it says. Wherever its usual meagre method is 
followed, accordingly, little attention will be found paid to it in the 
notes. Nor has it seemed to me otherwise than a needless labor to 
notice, except in special cases, the corrupt readings of the manuscript— 
and this the more especially, as my distance from the original renders 
it impossible to test by a renewed collation the accuracy of my copy.* 


pu ion, su passages, of special importance or reading, which 
took the liberty of submitting 
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The citations from the Atharvan text are also given in their correct 
form, without farther remark; since, whatever the disguise under which 
the manuscript may present them, it has generally been not difficult for 
one familiar with the Atharvan, and in possession of a verbal index to 
its text, to trace them out and restore their true readings. There area 
few notable instances in which the commentator abandons his custom- 
ary reticence, and dispreads himself upon the subject with which he is 
dealing : and in such cases the attempt is made to follow him as closely 
as the manuscript will allow. Much more frequently than he ventures 
to speak in his own person, he cites the dicta of other authorities; 
occasionally referring to them by name; more often introducing his 
quotations by a simple apara dha, ‘another has said;’ and very fre- 
quently making extracts without any introduction whatever, as if of 
matter which might lawfully be woven in as an integral part of his own 
comment. The work, if it be a single work, from which these anony- 
mous citations are made, is written in the common ¢gloka, and is seem- 
ingly of the same general character with our treatise itself, or a kind of 
metrical Praticgakhya to the Atharva-Veda; wearing, however, more 
the aspect of a commentary than does the metrical Pratigakhya to the 

hat has here been said of the commentary applies only to that 
part of it which ends with the third section of the fourth chapter: the 
concluding section, on the krama-pétha, is of an entirely different char- 
acter, as will be explained at the place. 

While thus but imperfectly aided by the native commentator, I have 
enjoyed one compensating advan over those who have undertaken 
hitherto the publication of works of this class, in that I have been able 
to avail myself of the results of their labors. Had it not been for their 
efficient help, much in the present treatise might have remained obscure, 
of which the explanation has now been satisfactorily made out; and I 
desire here to make a general acknowledgment of my indebtedness to 
them, which I shall have occasion to repeat hereafter in particular cases. 
T have thought it incumbent upon me to refer, under every rule, or in 
connection with every subject treated of, in the work here published, to 
the corresponding portions of the other PraticAkhyas, giving a briefer 
or more detailed statement of the harmonies and discrepancies of doc- 
trine which they contain. To the Rig-Veda PraticAkhya reference is 
made primarily by chapter [pataia) and verse (¢loka),* the number of 
the rule cited being then also added, according to the enumeration of 
both Regnier and Miller; the latter (in the first six chapters only) in 
Roman figures, the former in Arabic. The Vajasaneyi PraticAkhya is 
cited from Weber's edition, already referred to, and according to his 
enumeration of its rules. For my ability to include in the conspectus 
of phonetic doctrines the Taittiriya Pratigakhya of KArttikeya, I have 
to thank Prof. Hall, as above acknowledged ; the excellent manuscripts 
of the text and of the text and commentary (tribhdshyaraina) which 
he procured for me will be made, I trust, to help the publication of that 


* In the first chapter, of which the verses are numbered differently by Miiller 
and Regnier, the former counting in the ten prefixed introd verses, the refer- 
ence is according to Regnier: to find the corresponding verse in Miiller, add ten to 
the number given. 
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treatise in the course of the next year, either by myself or by some one 
else. The mode of reference to the Taittiriya Pratigakhya which has 
hitherto been usual I have Saeko e work is divided into 
twenty-four chapters (adhydya), which are classed together in two sec- 
tions ( twelve chapters: and Roth—as also Weber, fol- 
lowing his example—has cited it by section and chapter, omitting any 
enumeration and specification of the rules into which each chapter is 
divided. But the pragna division is of as little account as the corres- 
ponding division of the Rik Pratig&khya into three sections (adhydya) ; 
and there appears to be no good reason a treatise should not be 
cited, like those pertaining to the Rik, the White Yajus, and the Athar- 
van, by chapter and rule simply; as I have done. To P&nini’s grammar 
(in Béhtlingk’s edition) reference is also frequently made—in all cases, 
it is hoped, where the comparison would be of any particular interest. 
The special relation exhibited by our treatise in — points to the sys- 
tem of general grammar whereof Panini is the authoritative exponent 
would perhaps have justified a more detailed comparison; but I have 
both feared to be led too far, and distrusted my ability to draw out the 
correspondences of the two in a perfectly satisfactory manner. To 
determine in full the relations of Panini and the Pratic&khyas, when 
the latter shall have been all made public, will be an important and a 
highly repaying task for some one more versed than I am in the intri- 
eacies of the Paninean system. 


The peculiar method, so commonly adopted in our treatise (e. g. i. 64, 
65, 85), of applying a rule to the series of p s or words to which 


it refers, by mentioning only one of them and including the rest in an 
“ete.” (adi) which is to be filled out elsewhere—or the familiarly 
known gana-method of Panini—and the remissness of the commenta- 
tor, whose duty it was to fill out the ganas, but who has almost always 
failed to do so, have rendered necessary on the part of the editor a 
more careful examination of the Atharvan text, and comparison of it 
with the Praticakhya, than has been called for or attempted in connec- 
tion with any other of the kindred treatises. It has been necessary to 
construct, as it were, an independent Pratigakhya upon the text, and to 
eompare it with that one which has been handed down to us by the 
Hindu tradition, in order to test the completeness of the latter, fill u 
its deficiencies, and note its redundancies, The results of the compari- 
son, as scattered through the notes upon the rules, will be summed u 
in the additional notes, to which are also relegated other matters whic 
would otherwise call for attention in this introduction. In examinin 
and excerpting the text, full account has been taken of the slnstoanik 
book, and of those parts of the twentieth which are not extracted 
bodily and without variation from the Rig-Veda. References are made, 
of course, to the published text of the Atharva-Veda;* if a phrase or 
word occurs more than once in the text, the first instance of its occur- 
rence is given, with an “e. g.” prefixed. 

Readings of the manuscript which it is thought desirable to give are 
generally referred by numbers to the bottom of the page. 


* Atharva-Veda Sanhitaé, herausgegeben von R, Roth und W. D. Whitney. 
Erster Band. Text. Berlin, 1856. roy. 8vo. tes 
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The occurrence, here and there in the notes, of emendations of the 
age text of the Atharvan calls for a few words of explanation here, 
e work of constructing the text was, by the compelling force of cir- 
cumstances, so divided between the two editors that the collation of the 
manuscripts, the writing out of a text, and the a of a critical 
paratus, fell to myself, while Prof. Roth undertook the final revision of 
e text, and the carrying of it ge the press after my return to 
this country. Such being the case, and free communication being im- 
— occasional misconceptions and errors could not well be avoided, 
oreover, the condition of the Atharvan as handed down by the tradi- 
tion was such as to impose upon the editors as a duty what in the case 
of any of the other Vedas would have been an almost inexcusable lib- 
erty—namely, the emendation of the text-readings in many places. In 
so treating such a text, it is not easy to hit the precise mean between 
too much and too little; and while most of the alterations made were 
ay and imperatively called for, and while many others would have 
to be made in translating, there are also a few cases in which a closer 
adherence to the manuscript authorities might have been preferable. 
Farther, in the matter of modes of orthography, where the usage of the 
manuscripts was varying and inconsistent, our choice was not always 
such as more mature study and reflection justify. Whenever cases of 
any of these kinds are brought up in connection with the rules and illus- 
trations of the Praticakhya, I am free to suggest what appears to me a 
preferable reading or usage. In referring to the manuscripts of the 
Atharvan, I make use of the following abbreviations (which are also 
those employed in the margin of the edited text, in books xix and 
xx): Ist, sanhité MSS.: “B.” is the Berlin MS. (Ch. 115, Weber 338), 
containing books xi-xx; “P.” is the Paris MS. (D. 204, 205), and con- 
tains the whole text, and books vii-x repeated; “M.” and “W.” are 
manuscripts of the Bodleian library at Oxford, M. in the Mill collection, 
and W. in the Wilson: M. is a copy of the same original, by the same 
hand, and in the same form, as P., and it lacks the part of the text which 
is found double in the other: W. lacks book xviii; “ E.” is the East India 
House manuscript, Nos. 682 and 760; “H.” is in the same library, No. 
1137, and contains only books i-vi; “I.” is the Polier MS., in the Brit- 
ish Museum: a copy made from it for Col. Martin is also to be found in 
the East India House library, Nos. (I believe) 901 and 2142. 2nd, pada 
MSS. These are all in the Berlin library. “Bp.” is Ch. 8 (Weber 332) 
for books i-ix, and Ch. 108 (Weber 335) for books x—xviii: these are two 
independent manuscripts, but are included under one designation for 
convenience’s sake, as complementing one another. “Bp.?” is Ch. 117 
(Weber 331) for book i, and Ch. 109, 107 (Weber 333, 334) for book v, 
and books vi-ix: the two latter are accidentally separated parts of the 
same manuscript, and stand also in very close relationship, as respect 
their original, with Bp. (Ch. 8): the other is independent. Of book xix 
there is no pada-text to be found, and probably none was ever in exist- 
— and the pada MSS. of book xx are only extracts from the Rik 
a-text. 
The mode of transcription of Sanskrit words is the same with that 
which has been hitherto followed in this Journal. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA PRATICAKHYA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Cowrexts:—Szcrion I. 1-2, introductory, scope of the treatise ; 3-9, sounds which 
may occur as finals; 10-13, aspirates, nasals, surds, and sonants ; 14-17, descrip- 
tion of accents ; 18-28, description and classification of sounds according to their 
place and organ of production; 29-36, do. according to the degree of approxima- 
tion of the organs; 37-39, the r and / vowels; 40-41, diphthongs. 

Szcrion II. 42, visarjaniya ; 43-48, abhinidhdna ; 49-50, conjunction of con- 
sonants; 51-54, quantity of syllables; 55-58, division into syllables; 59-62, 
quantity of vowels. 

Secrion III. 638-66, abnormal alterations and interchanges of sounds; 67-72, 
occurrence of nasalized vowels; 73-81, pragrhya vowels; 82, treatment in pada- 
text of pragrhya vowels fullowed by iva; 83-91, occurrence of long nasalized 
vowels in the interior of a word, 

Section IV. 92, definition of upadhd; 93, what makes a syllable; 94, only 
an unaspirated consonant allowed before an aspirated; 95, mode of application 
of rules respecting conversion of sounds; 96, special case of accent; 97, special 
cases of omission of pluti before iti ; 98, conjunction of consonants; 99, yama ; 
100, ndsikya ; 101-104, svarabhakti and sphotana and their effect; 105, cases of 


pluti. 
Gait 


1. Of the four kinds of words—viz. noun, verb, preposition, 
and particle—the qualities exhibited in euphonic combination 
and in the state of disconnected vocables are here made the 
subject of treatment. 


Here is clearly set forth the main object of such a treatise as we are 
accustomed to call a pratigdkhya : it is to establish the relations of the 
combined and the disjoined forms of the text to which it belongs, or of 
the sanhita-text and the pada-text: sandhyapadydu might have been 
directly translated ‘in the sanhité and pada texts respectively.’ The 
ultimate end to be attained is the utterance of the sacred text (cakhé, 
‘branch’ of the Veda), held and taught by the school, in precisely the 
form in which the school receives and teaches it. The general material 
of the text must, of course, be assumed to be known, before it can be 
made the subject of rules: it is accordingly assumed in its simplest and 
most material-like form, in the state of padas or separate words, each 
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having the form it would wear if uttered alone, compounds being also 
divided into their constituent parts, and many affixes and inflectional 
endings separated from their themes; and the Praticdkhya teaches 
how to put together correctly this analyzed text. An essential part of 
such a treatise is also its analysis, description, and classification of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet, as leading to correctness of utterance, 
and as underlying and explaining the complicated system of phonetic 
changes which the treatise has to inculcate. These two subjects—a 
theoretical system of phonetics, and the rules, general and particular, 
by which pada-text is converted into sanhita—are the only ones which 
are found to be fully treated in all the Pratigakhyas ; although none of 
the treatises confines itself to them alone. Thus, our own work gives 
in its fourth chapter the rules for the construction of the pada-text 
itself, as does also the VAjasaneyi Praticakhya; and likewise, in the 
final section of that chapter (which is, however, evidently a later ap- 

ndix to the work), a brief statement of the method of forming the 

ma-text, of which it has also taken account in more than one of the 
rules of its earlier portions: and the PraticAkhyas of the Rik and the 
VAjasaneyi have corresponding sections. Nor are the instances infre- 
quent in which it more or less arbitrarily oversteps the limits it has 
marked out for itself, and deals with matters which lie properly beyond 
its scope, as will be pointed out in the notes. A summary exhibition of 
these irregularities, and a comparative analysis of the other Pratic&- 
khyas, will be presented in an additional note. 

As the Pr&ticgakhya deals with words chiefly as phonetic combina- 
tions, and not as significant parts of speech (as Worter, ‘vocables,’ not 
Worte, ‘ words’), their grammatical character is unessential, and the 
distinction of the four classes made in the rule is rather gratuitous: 
the names of the classes do not often occur in the sequel, although our 
treatise is notably more free than any other of its class in availing itself 
of grammatical distinctions in the statement of its rules. For a fuller 
exhibition of the fourfold classification of words as parts of speech, see 
Rik Pr. xii. 5-9, and Vj. Pr. viii. 52-57. 

In illustration of the term sandhya, the commentator says: “ words 
that end thus and thus take such and such forms before words that 
begin so and so.” To illustrate padya, he cites rule 8, below—a by no 
means well-chosen example. To show how it is that the treatise has to 
do only with the qualities of words as exhibited in sanhité and pade, 
he cites an instance of what must be done by a general grammarian in 
explanation of a derivative form, as follows: sandhyapadydv iti kim 
artham : lidham ity atra ho-dha-tvam : paracaturthatvam : (MS, padaca®) 
shtund-shtu-tvam : dho-dhe-lopo dirghatvam iti vdiyakaranena vaktavy- 
am: ‘why is it said “the qualities in sanhita and pada”? Because 
the general grammarian must say, in explanation of lidha, “here ap- 

lies the rule ho dhah (Pn. viii. 2. 31), that for the change of the fol- 
owing letter into its aspirated sonant, the rule shtund shtuh (Pan. viii. 
4. 41), the rule dho dhe lopah (Pan. viii. 3. 13), and that for the length- 
ening of the vowel.”’ These rules teach the formation of the partici- 
le lidha from the root lik, through the following series of changes: 
ih-ta, lidh-ta, lidh-dha, lidh-dha, li-dha, lidha; and they are for the 
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most part taken directly from Panini, or at least correspond precisely 
with his rules; only, in the second case, paracaturthatvam takes the 
place of Pan. viii. 2.40, jhashas tathor dho ‘dhah ; and, in the last case, 
dirghatvam stands for dhralope pirvasya dirgho ‘nah (Pan. vi. 3. 111). 
Whether the commentator thus deviates arbitrarily or through careless- 
ness from the letter of the great grammarian’s rules, or whether he cites 
from some other authority, anterior to or independent of P&nini, and 
with whom the latter agrees only in part, is a question of which the 
solution need not be attempted here: while the former supposition ma 

pear the more probable, the other, in the present state of our knowl- 
i respecting the relations between Panini and the Praticgakhyas and 
their commentators, is not to be summarily rejected as impossible. 


2. Farther, that respecting which general grammar allows 
diversity of usage is made subject of treatment, to the effect of 
determining the usage in this g@khd. 

This is a broadly periphrastic translation of the rule, which reads more 
literally: ‘“thus and thus it is here”—to this effect, also, that which 
is allowed to be diversely treated in the general language (is made the 
subject of the rules of the treatise).’ The commentator’s exposition is 
as ‘ollows evam tha iti ca: asydm gdkhaydm tat manyante : 
yaro ‘nundsike ‘nundsiko ve ’ti vibhashadpraptam saménye: kim 
nyam: vydkaranam: vakshyati: uttamd uttameshv iti: ‘“thus it is 
here:” in these words also: i.e. in this gékhé they regard this as 
matter of precept: by the rale (Pan. viii. 4. 45) “the letters from y to 
s may or may not be made nasal before a nasal,” a choice of usage is 
allowed in general grammar—sdémdnya means vydékarana, ‘ grammar’— 
but the Praticékhya is going to say 5) “mutes other than nasals 
become nasals before nasals.”’ The rule is somewhat obscure and dif- 
ficult of construction, and the commentary not unequivocal, substitut- 
ing, as before, an illustration in = of a real exposition of its meaning, 
but Iam persuaded that it is fairly rendered by the translation above 
given. Miller, having occasion to refer to it, gives it somewhat differ- 
ently, as follows (p. xii): “what by the grammatical text books is left 
free, that is here thus and thus: so says the Pratic4khya.” But this 
leaves the ca unexplained, and supposes the iti to be in another place, 
making the rule to read rather evam tha vibhashdpraptam sdmdnya iti ; 
nor does it accord with the commentator’s exposition. It seems neces- 
sary, in order to account for the ca, to bring down prdatijiam as general 
predicate from the preceding rule; and the iti must be understood as 
— out that the PraticAkhya says evam tha, ‘so and so is proper 

ere,’ respecting any matter which the rules of grammar leave doubtful. 

The rule is properly neither an addition to, nor a limitation of, the 
one which precedes it, but rather a specification of a particularly im- 
aoe matter among those included in the other; for the Priticdkhya 

oes not overstep the limits of its subject as already laid down, in order 
to determine points of derivation, form, etc., which general grammar 
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may have left unsettled; nor does it restrict itself within those limits 

to matters respecting which general usage is allowed to vary: it does 
not at all imply or base itself upon the general science of grammar and 
its text book, but is an independent and a complete treatise as regards 
its own subject. 

Of whtich ¢ékhé of the Atharva-Veda this work is the Pratighkhya, 
it gives us itself no information whatever, nor does it even let us know 
that it belongs to the Atharvan. The name by which it is called, how- 
ever, leads us to suppose that it was produced in the school of the (éu- 
nakds, which is mentioned in the Caranavyiha among those of the 
Atharvan (see Weber's Indische Studien, iii. 277-8). Its relation to 
the only text of the Atharvan known to be now in existence will be 
made the subject of an additional note. 


Tal: 


8. A letter capable of occurring at the end of a word is called 
padya. 

This is simply a definition of the term padya, which, in this sense, is 

culiar to the present treatise; it is not found at all in either of the 

ajur-Veda PraticAkhyas, or in Panini, and in the Rik PrAtigdkhya it 

means ‘member of a compound word.’ The term signifies, by its ety- 

—— ‘belonging to a pada, or disjoined word’ (in the technical 
’ 


sense), and it is evidently applied specifically to the last letter of such a 
word as being the one which is most especially affected by the resolu- 
tion of sanhité into pada. 

As instances, the rg amery | cites a series of four words, ending 
respectively in guttural, lingual, dental, and labial mutes, which he gives 
also repeatedly under other rules; viz. godhuk (p. go-dhuk: e. g. vii 
73. 6), virdt (p. vi-rdt: e. g. viii. 9. 8), drshat (ii. 31. 1), trishtup (p. 
tri-stup: e. g. viii. 9. 20). 


Aya: TAU Tar 


4, Any vowel, excepting J, may occur as final. 


The Rik Praticékhya treats of possible final letters in xii. 1, and ex- 
cepts the long #-vowel, as well as J, from their number. The latter is 
also excluded by the introductory verse 9 to the first chapter, as given 
by Miller (p. x). The VA&jasaneyi Praticikhya also pays attention to 
the same subject, in i. 85-89, and its rule respecting the vowels (i. 87) 
precisely agrees with ours. It farther specifies, however (i. 88), that r 
is found only at the end of the first member of a compound, which 
is equally true as regards the Atharvan text. 

e illustrations brought forward by the commentator are brahma 
(e. g. i. 19. 4), calé (ix. 8. 17), ntlé (not found in AV.), dadhi (in dadhi- 
~vin, xviii. 4. 17), kumart (x. 8. 27), madhu (e. g. i. 34. 2), vayé (only 
in indravéyt, iii. 20. 6), kartr (no such case in AV., nor any case 
this word as member of a compound: take instead pitr-bhih, e. g. vi. 
63. 3; pitr-lokam, xviii. 4. 64), cakshate (e. g. ix. 10. 26), asydi (e g 
ii. 36. 1), vdyo (e. g. ii. 20. 1), tau (e. g. iii. 24. 7). 
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5. Also J and visarjaniya. 


The instances given by the commentator are bal (e. g. i. 3. 1), and 
vrkshah (e. g. iv. 7. 5). e word bél, an onomatopoetic exclamation, 
is the only one in the Atharvan ending in /—excepting the similar 
words gal and phal, in xx. 135. 2, 3, a part of the text of which our 
treatise takes no account. Both the other Pratigdkhyas (R. Pr. xii. 1; 
V. Pr. i. 86) omit 2 from the number of possible no word in 
their texts, apparently, ending with it. 


RIT: 


6. Of the mutes, the first and last of each series. 


That is to say, the unaspirated surds and the nasals, or &, ¢, ¢, p, and 
i, n,m,m; ¢ and % being excepted by the next following rule. In 
ing of the mutes, our treatise follows the same method with that 
of the other Pratigakhyas, calling the surd, the surd aspirate, the sonant, 
the sonant aspirate, and the nasal, of each series or varga, the “ first,” 
“second,” “third,” “ fourth,” and “ last” of that series respectively. The 
Vaj. Pr. alone also calls the nasal by the name “ fifth.” 
e commentator gives no instances under this rule: they may be 
added, as follows: pratyak (e. g. iv. 18. 2), vashat (e. g.i. 11.1), yat 
(e. g. i. 2. 8), tri-stup (e. g. viii. 9. 20); arvdn (e. g. iii. 2. 3), brahman- 


-vatim (vi. 108. 2), asman (c. g. i. 1.4), tesham (e.g. i. 1.1). The 

ral nasal, ”, appears only as final of masculine nominatives singular 

of derivatives of the root afc; the lingual, n, only in a few instances, 

at the end of the first member of a compound, where, by . ae 
fi. 


rule (iv. 99), it is left in the pada in its sanhitd form (the V4)j. 88] 
expressly notices this as true of its text): ¢ is found almost only as 
euphonic substitute of a final ¢, j, sh, or ¢ (vit-bhyah, iii. 3.3: in the 
onomato poetic phat ee. 18. 3], it doubtless stands for either sh or ¢; 
bat [xiii. 2. 29], the only other like case, is doubtful): * and p are also 
comparatively rare, and especially the latter. 

e Vaj. Pr. (i. 85) gives the same rule, comprising with it also the 
one here next following. The Rik Pr. (xii. 1) forbids only to the aspi- 
rates a place as finals; but the phonetic rules of its fourth chapter 
imply the occurrence only of surds at the end of a word: see the note 
to rule 8, below. 


T won 


7. Excepting the palatal series. 


The commentator mentions all the palatal mutes, ¢, ch, j, jh, #, as ex- 
cluded from the final position by this rule; but it properly applies only 
toc and #, the others being disposed of already by rule 6. The V&)j. 
Pr, 85) specifies ¢ and #: the Rik Pr. (xii. 1) speaks, like our rule, 
of the whole class. ' 
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It does not belong to the PraticAkhya, of course, to explain into what 
an original palatal is converted when it would occur as a final. 


8. That the words thus declared to end in first mutes end 
rather in thirds is Gaunaka’s precept, but not authorized usage. 


That is to say, Caunaka prescribes that those words which, as noted 
in rule 6 above, and as implied throughout the rest of the treatise, have 
for their final letters the unaspirated surd, must be pronounced with the 
unaspirated sonant instead: but, although the sage to whom the treatise 
is ascribed, or from whom the school to which it belongs derives its 
name, is thus honored by the citation of his opinion, the binding au- 
thority of the latter is denied. With regard to the question whether 
a final mute is surd or sonant, opinions seem to have been somewhat 
divided among the Hindu grammarians. P&nini (viii. 4. ? does not 
decide the point, but permits either pronunciation. The Rik Pr. (i. 3, 


r. 15, 16, xvi, xvii) cites Gargya as holding the sonant utterance, and 
Cakatayana the surd: it itself declares itself for neither, and at another 

lace (xii. 1), as already noted, treats both surd and sonant as allowable: 
its phonetic rules, however (iv. 1), being constructed to apply only to 


the surd final. Ifthe Rik Pr. were actually, as it claims to be, the work 
of (aunaka, the rule of our treatise now under consideration would lead 
us to expect it to favor unequivocally the sonant pronunciation. The 
Vaj. Pr., as we have seen above (under r. 6), teaches the surd pronun- 
ciation. The Taitt. Pr., liberal as it usually is in citing the varying opin- 
ions of the grammarians on controverted topics, takes no notice what- 
ever of this point; but its rules (viii. 1 etc.), like these of all the other 
treatises, imply that the final mute, if not nasal, is surd. 

It would seem from this that the sound which a sonant mute assumed 
when final in Sanskrit (for that an original surd, when final, should 
have tended to take on a sonant character is very hard to believe) 
wavered somewhat upon the limit between a surd and a sonant pronun- 
ciation: but that it verged decidedly upon the surd is indicated by the 
great preponderance of authority upon that side, and by the unanimous 
employment of the surd in the written literature. 

tn his exposition of this rule, the commentator first gives a bald 
paraphrase of it: prathamdntani paddni irttydntdnt gdunakasyéd 

caryasya pratijndnam bhavati: na tu vritih; adding as instances the 
words already given (see under r. 3), godhuk, virdt, drshat, trishtup ; 
he then, without any preface, cites two or three lines from his metrical 
authority, which need a good deal of emendation to be brought into a 
translatable shape, but of which the meaning appears to be nearly as 
follows: “mutes other than nasals, standing in pausa, are to be re- 
ed as firsts: a word ending in a first may be considered as ending 

in a third, but must in no case be actually so read (compare Uvata to 
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R. Pr. iii. 8, r. 13, ec), owing to the non-exhibition of authoritative usage 
in its favor” (MS. mévasdndnikan spargdn padydn ananund- 
sikin: prathaman trtiyan [ prathamantem irtiyantam?] vidydt na tu 
pathet kva cit: urtter ananudargandt). 


9. Also adhisparcam. 


The meaning and scope of this rule are exceedingly obscure, and the 
commentator so signally fails to throw auy light upon it, that we can 
hardly help concluding that he did not understand it himself. His ex- 

sition, without any amendment, is as follows: adhisparga ca pratijnd 

jadin m4’ vasitan sparcan padydn anundsikén : trttyan paunakamatat] 
nam bhavati : na nu vritih: kim adhisparcé nama : vakshyati : yakdram- 
vakérayor lecavritir adhispargam cdkatdyanasya...* I have to thank 
Prof. Weber for the highly probable suggestion, made in a private com- 
munication, that the words jddin to matdt, or those enclosed in brack- 
ets, have strayed into the commentary, out of place; so that the true 
reading is adhisparcam ca pratijndnam bhavati: na tu vrttih: ‘adhis- 
pargam also is a dictum of Caunaka, but not authoritative usage.’ The 
interpolated words form part of a verse, and are apparently identical or 
akin in signification with the verses cited under the preceding rule: a 
restatement of the same thing, in slightly different terms, and so, we 
may conclude, by a different authority. To explain what adhisparga 
means here, the commentator simply cites rule ii. 24, in which the same 
word occurs ae: a rule which informs us of the opinion of Qakata- 
yana, that final y and v, the result of euphonic processes, are not omitted 
altogether, but imperfectly uttered as regards the contact (adhispargum), 
the tongue and lips, in their pronunciation, not making the partial con- 
tact (i. 30) which is characteristic of the semivowels. But how can the 
use of adhispargam in that rule, as an adverb, give a hint of its mean- 
ing here, where it seems to be treated as a noun? Are we to under- 
stand that it is taken as the name of that peculiar utterance of y and », 
and that our rule means to say that the mode of utterance in question 
is also a teaching of (aunaka, but not authoritative? This is scarcely 
credible: it does not appear hereafter that (aunaka had anything to do 
with that utterance, which is sufficiently put down by the positive rules 
of the treatise against it, nor would its mention here, in a passage 
treating of padyas, be otherwise than impertinent. Or is adhisparga 
to be “nom yet as the name of a slighted or imperfect utterance, and 
did Qaunaka teach such an utterance as belonging to a final mute, 
which wavered, as it were, between sonant and surd? This appears 
somewhat more plausible, but not sufficiently so to be accepted as at all 
satisfactory: there is no question of a difference of contact of the 


* Here, as also in the citation of the rule ii, 5, under rule 2 above, the whole 
series of illustrative citations from the Atharvan text, as given by the commentary 
under the rules themselves, are rehearsed: I have omitted them as superfluous. 
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organs (sparga) in such a case, and it is one to which the prescriptio 
of abhinidhdna (i. 45) applies.* 


you 


10. The second and fourth of each series are aspirates, 


The term éshmaz, literally ‘heat, hot vapor, steam,’ is in the gram- 
matical language applied to designate all those sounds which are pro- 
duced by a rush of unintonated breath through an open position of 
the mouth organs, or whose utterance has a certain similarity to the 
escape of steam through a pipe: they are the sibilants and aspirations 
or breathings (see below, i. 31), In the terra soshman, ‘aspirated mute,’ 
and in its correlative antishman, ‘unaspirated mute’ (i. 94), dshman is 
to be understood not in this specific sense, but in that of ‘rush of air, 
expulsion of unintonated breath. To this rule correspond Rik Pr. i. 3 
(r. 13, xiv) and Vj. Pr. i. 54, the latter being also verbally coincident 
with it. The Taitt. Pr. has nothing analogous, and does not employ 
the terms soshman and antishman. 

The commentator merely adds the list of surd and sonant aspirates 
to his paraphrase of the rule, citing no examples. For the sonant pala- 
tal aspirate, jh, the Atharvan text affords no example. He next cites 
a verse from his metrical authority : sasthandir dshmabhih prktds trtiyah 
prathamdg ca ye: caturthdg ca dvitiyag ca sampudyanta iti sthitih ; 
‘thirds and firsts, when closely combined with flatus of position corres- 

nding to their own, become fourths and seconds: that is the way.’ 

e most natural rendering of sasthandir dshmabhih would be ‘with 
their corresponding &shmans or spirants ;’ but this is hardly to be toler- 
ated, since it would give us, for example, ts and ds, instead of th and dh, 
as the dental aspirates. This view is distinctly put forth, however, as 
regards the surd aspirates, by another authority which the commentator 

roceeds to cite at considerable length: the first portion, which alone 
aoe upon the subject of our rule, is as follows: “another has said, 
‘the fourths are formed with h:’” (now begin the glokus) “ some know- 
ing ones have said that there are five ‘first’ mutes; of these, by the suc- 
cessive accretion of secondary qualities (guna), there takes place a con- 
version into others. They are known as ‘seconds’ when combined with 
the qualities of jihvdmitliya, ¢, sh, s, and upadhmdniya. The same, 
when uttered with intonation, are known as ‘thirds:’ and these, with 
the second —- are known as ‘fourths.’ When the ‘firsts’ are pro- 
nounced with intonation, and through the nose, they are called ‘fifth’ 
mutes. Thus are noted the qualities of the letters.” The remaining 
verses of the quoted passage treat of the combination and doubling of 
consonants, and I am unable in all points to restore and translate them. 


* I add Weber's conj : “possibly—‘as regards contact also’ the view of 
Caunaka is only a — and not vrtti ; that is, when the enter into 
sandhi, they are to be converted into trtiyas before nasals (e.g. tad me, not tan me): 
but this is only pratijaidnam, not vrtti.” I cannot regard this as the true explana- 
tion, since we have no doctrine of (aunaka’s, to the effect implied, anywhere stated, 
and since sparga is not, so far as I am aware, ever used of the contact or concur 
rence of one sound with another. 
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11. The last in each series is nasal. 


The term anundsika in this treatise means simply ‘ uttered throu, 
the nose,’ and is applied to any sound in the production of which the 
nose bears a part: see rule 27, below. In ii. 35, it is used of the / 
into which a nasal is converted before an J: in all other cases of its 
occurrence, it designates a nasalized vowel, or what is ordinarily known 
as the independent and necessary anusvdra, Our treatise stands alone 
among the PraticAkhyas in ignoring any such constituent of the alpha- 
bet as the anusvdra, acknowledging only nasal consonants and nasal 
vowels. For a comprehensive statement of the teachings of the other 
treatises respecting nasal sounds, see Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte 
des Weda, pp. 68-82. 

The Rik Pr. (i. 3, r. 14, xv) and V4&j. Pr. (i. 89) describe the nasal 
mutes as anundsika ; as does also the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 30), including with 
them the anusvdéra. 


12. In the surd consonants, the emission is breath; 
13. In the sonant consonants and the vowels, it is sound. 


In this case and the one next following, two or three rules are stated 
and explained together by the commentator; that the division and enu- 
meration is to be made as here given, is attested by the statement at 
the close of the section respecting the number of rules contained in it. 

The Pratigakhya here lays down with entire correctness the distinc- 
tion between surd and sonant sounds, which consists in the different 
nature of the material furnished in the two classes to the mouth organs 
by the lungs and throat: in the one class it is mere breath, simple un- 
intonated air; in the other class, it is breath made sonant by the vocal 
chords on its passage through the throat, and thus converted into sound. 
The same thing is taught by two of the other treatises: see Rik Pr. 
xiii, 2 (r. 4, 5), and Taitt. Pr. ii. 8,10: the Vaj. Pr. gives no corres- 
eer definition, nor does it use the terms aghosha and ghoshavant, 

adopts instead of them the arbitrary and meaningless designations 
jit and mud for the surds, dhi for the sonants (i. 50-53). No one of 
the treatises confuses itself with that false distinction of “hard” or 
“strong,” and “soft” or “ weak,” which has been the bane of so much 
of our modern phonology. 

The word anupradéna means ‘a giving along forth, a continuous 
emission,’ and hence, ‘that which is given forth, emitted material :’ 
compare Taitt. Pr. xxiii. 2, where anupraddna, ‘emitted material,’ is 
mentioned first among the circumstances which determine the distinc- 
tive character of a sound. The Rik Pr. (xiii. 2) uses instead prakrti, 
‘material.’ 

Our commentator gives the full list of the sonant letters: the vowels 
in their three forms, short, long, and protracted (pluta), the sonant 
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mutes, the semivowels, 4, and, by way of examples of the sonant yamas 
see below, i. 99), those of g and gh.! He then cites again a verse 

om his metrical authority, as follows: vyaijanam ghoshavatsamjram 
antastha hah pardu yamdu: trayas trayag ca vargdntyd aghoshah 
gesha ucyate ; ‘the consonants termed sonant are the semivowels, h, 
the two latter yamas, and the three last of each class of mutes: the 
rest are called surd.’ There is one striking anomaly in this classifi- 
cation; namely, the inclusion among the sonants of A, which in our 
pronunciation is a surd of surds. The Sanskrit / is, as is well known, 
the etymological descendant, in almost all cases, of a guttural sonant 
aspirate, gh: are we then to assume that it retained, down to the 
time of establishment of the phonetic system of the language, some- 
thing of its sonant guttural pronunciation, and was rather an Arabic 
ghain than our simple aspiration? or would it be allowable to sup- 
pose that, while in actual utterance a pure h, it was yet able, bya 
reminiscence of its former value, to exercise the phonetic influence of 
a sonant letter? The question is not an easy one to decide; for, while 
the latter supposition is of doubtful admissibility, it is equally hard to 
see how the A should have retained any sonancy without retaining at 
the same time more of a guttural character than it manifests in its 
euphonic combinations. e Pratig&khya which treats most fully of 
the h is that belonging to the Taittiriya Sanhité: we read there (ii. 4~6) 
that, while sound is produced in a closed throat, and simple breath in 
an open one, the A-tone is uttered in an intermediate condition; and 
(ii. 6) that this A-tone is the emitted material in the consonant A, and 
in “fourth” mutes, or sonant aspirates. I confess myself unable to 
derive any distinct idea from this description, knowing no intermedi- 
ate utterance between breath and sound, excepting the stridulous tone 
of the loud whisper, which I cannot bring into any connection with 
anh, The Rik Pr. (xiii. 2, r. 6) declares both breath and sound to be 
present in the sonant aspirates and in h, which could not possibly be 
true of the latter, unless it were composed, like the former, of two 
separate parts, a sonant and a surd: and this is impossible. The Taitt. 
Pr., in another place (ii. 46, 47), after defining h as a throat sound, 
adds that, in the opinion of some, it is uttered in the same position of 
the organs with the following vowel; which so accurately describes the 
mode of pronunciation of our own A that we cannot but regard it as 
an important indication that the Sanskrit 4 also was a pure surd aspi- 
ration. 


TW 


14. In a given key, a syllable uttered in a high tone is called 
acute ; 
15. One uttered in a low tone is called grave; 


1 MS. 3TH, so that, but for the following verse, it would be very doubtful what 
‘was meant. 
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16. One carried from the high to the low tone is called cir- 
cumflex. 


_ The word samdénayame ‘one literally ‘on the same pitch: yama 
has this sense once in the Rik Pr. (xiii. 17), and several times in the 
Taitt. Pr. (xv. 9, xix. 3, etc.). The specification which it conveys is 
omitted in all the other treatises, probably as being too obvious to re- 
quire statement. The meaning evidently is that the acute and grave 
pronunciations are bound to no absolute or fixed tones, but that, wher- 
ever one’s voice is pitched, a higher tone of utterance gives the acute, 
alower the grave. Our treatise, the V4j. Pr. (i. 108, 109), the Taitt. 
Pr, (i. 38, 3), and Panini (i. 2. 29, 30) precisely accord in their de- 
scription of the uddtta and anuddtta accents: the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) tries 
to be more profound, describing the cause rather than the nature of 
their difference, and succeeds in being obscure: its definition of them, 
as spoken “with tension and relaxation respectively,” would teach us 
little about them but for the help of the other authorities. As 

the svarita, the definitions virtually correspond, though different in 
form: the Taitt. Pr. (i. 40) and Panini call it a saméhdra, or ‘ combi- 
nation,’ of the other two; the V4j. Pr. (i. 110) says that a syllable pos- 
sessing both the other tones is svarita ; the Rik Pr. (iii. 2), that a sylla- 
ble is svarita into which the two other tones enter together. The term 
dkshipta, used in the definition of our treatise, is difficult of explanation. 
It corresponds with the term é@kshepa, by which in the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) 
the accent in question is characterized, and which Regnier translates 
“ addition,” Miller “a clinging to, continuance, persistence (anhalten),” 
and Roth (Preface to Nirukta, p. lvii) nearly the same (aushalten, ‘ per- 
sistence, perseverance’); while Weber (p. 133) renders our dékshiptam 
“slurred, drawled (geschleift).” Regnier’s translation is supported by 
the analogy of the corresponding expressions in the other treatises, nor 
would it imply too great an ellipsis in the connection in which it stands 
in his text; but to understand the participle here in a correspondi 
sense, as meaning ‘exhibiting the addition of the other two to e 
other,’ could hardly be tolerated. Uvata’s commentary explains dkshe- 
pa by tiryaggamana, which would admit of being rendered ‘a passing 
through, or across, from one to the other; and I have aceordingly 
translated dkshipta as having the sense of ‘thrown, transferred, or car- 
ried from one to the other of the two already mentioned.’ 

The words uddtia and anuddétta mean literally ‘elevated’ and ‘not 
elevated’—that is to say, above the average pitch of the voice. Sva- 
rita is more difficult to understand, and has received many different 
explanations, none of which has been satisfactorily established. I have 
myself formerly (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., v. 204) ventured the anggection 
that it might come from svara, ‘ vowel,’ and mean ‘ vocalized, exhibiting 
a conversion of semivowel into vowel,’ as would be necessary, in order 
to the full enunciation of the double tone, in the majority of the 
syllables which exhibit it: but 1 am far from confident that this is the 
true explanation. The accent is once called in the Taitt. Pr. (xix. 3) 
dviyama, ‘of double tone or pitch.’ The three Sanskrit accents, uddtta, 
anudétta, and svarita, so precisely correspond in phonetic character 
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with what we are accustomed to call acute, grave, and hang that 
e use of these terms in 


it has not seemed to me worth while to avoi 
treating of them. 

The commentator gives only a paraphrase, and no explanation, of 
these rules, which he states and treats together, as I have done. As 
illustrations of the accents, he cites amdvdsyd' (e. g. vii. 79.2) and 
kanyd' (e. g. i. 14. 2), both circumflex on the final syllable, and the 
words pra’ ’mii’ ca roha, which are not found in the Atharvan: but the 
reading is probably corrupt, and the phrase meant may be prajd’m ca 
réha (xiii. 1. 34); this would furnish instances of the uddtta and anu- 
détta—although, indeed, not better than a thousand other phrases 
which might have been selected. 


you 


17. Half the measure of a circumflex, at its commencement, 
is acute. 

Our treatise, with which the V&j. Pr. (i. 126) precisely agrees, con- 
tents itself with this description of the svarita or circumflex, and we 
must commend their moderation. The other two treatises give way 
more or less to the characteristic Hindu predilection for hair-splitting 
in matters unessential, and try to define more particularly the degree of 
elevation of the higher _— and the degree of depression of the 
lower. Thus the Rik r. (iii. 2,3) describes the higher portion— 
which it allows to be either a half-mora or half the whole quantity of 
the syllable—as higher than uddéta or acute, while the after portion is 
indeed anuddtta or grave, yet has the uddtta pitch. The Taitt. Pr. 
(i. 46) notices the doctrine held by our treatise as that of some teach- 
ers, and also remarks (i. 47) that some regard the whole syllable as a 
slide or continuous descent from the higher to the lower pitch. Its 
own doctrine (i. 41-45) is that, when the svarita follows an uddtta, its 
first half-mora only is higher than udétta, its remaining portion being 
either the same as uddita, or lower, or the same as anuddtta, 

We have in this part of the work only the general description of the 
accents: a more detailed treatment of them, as they arise and as they 
affect one another in the combinations of the continuous text, is given 
in the third section of the third chapter (iii. 55 etc.). 

The commentator merely cites, as offering instances of the circumflex 
accent, the following words: amdvésyd' (e. g. vii. 79. 2), kanyd' (e. g. 
i. 14. 2), dhdnyam (e. g. iii. 24. 2), dcdryth (e. g. xi. 5. 3), rdjanyah 
(e. g. v. 17. 9), nyak (vi. 91. 2), hua (e. g. ix. 9. 4), svah (e. g. ii. 5. 2): 
they "a appear again, as instances of the jétya or original svarita, under 
iii. 57. 


18. In the mouth there are differences of producing organ. 


This rule is simply introductory to those that follow, respecting the 
place and mode of production of the different sounds of the spoken 
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habet. As regards each of these, two circumstances are to be con- 
idered: the sthdna, or ‘ position,’ and the karana, or ‘producer.’ The 
distinction between the two is laid down by the commentator twice 
over, in identical phrase, under rules 19 and 25: kim punah sthanam : 
kim karanam: ... yod upakramyate tat sthanam: yeno ’pakramyate tat 
karanam ; ‘ what, again, is “ position,” and what “organ”? that is posi- 
tion to which approach is made; that is organ by which approach is 
made.’ The TAitt. Pr. has a similar definition in its text (il. 31-34) : 
“in case of the vowels, that is position to which there is approximation ; 
that is organ which makes the approximation: in the case of the other 
letters, that is position upon which contact is made; that is organ by 
which one makes the contact.” That is to say; two organs are always 
concerned in the production of a sound, and by their contact or ap- 
proximation the sound receives its character: of these, the more im- 
movable one is called the sthdna, or place of production, and it is from 
this that the sound derives its class designation; the more movable or 
active one is called the karana, or instrument of production. The 
sthana does not require to be stated, since it is implied in the very 
name of the sound; but, lest it should chance to be erroneously imag- 
ined that all the sounds are produced by one and the same organ at the 
places indicated, we are expressly taught the contrary in this rule, and 
the treatise goes on to specify the different organs.* 


HUS: 


19. Of the throat-sounds, the lower part of the throat is the 
producing organ. 

That is to say, as the commentator goes on to explain, the upper part 
of the throat, as place of production, is approached by the lower part 
of the throat, as instrument of production. As the sounds constitutin 
the class, he mentions a, in its short, long, and protracted values, h, al 
the visarjantya. The same sounds are defined as kanthya by the Rik 
Pr. (i. 8, r. 388-40, xxxix—xli), which also notices that some call h and 
visarjaniya “ chest-sounds” (urasya). The V&j. Pr. (i. 71) declares them 
formed in the throat, but (i. 84) by the middle of the jaw as organ—a 
strange description, and not very creditable to the accuracy of observa- 
tion of its author. The Taitt. Pr. (ii. 46) reckons only h and visarja- 
niya as throat-sounds, and then adds (ii. 47, 48) that some regard h as 
having the same position with the following vowel, and visarjantya as 
having the same position with the preceding vowel. This latter is the 
most significant hint which any of the Praticakhyas afford us respecting 
the phonetic value of the rather problematical visarjaniya, indicating it 
as a mere uncharacterized breathing, a final hk. There is an obvious 
propriety in detaching these two aspirations and @ from the following 
class of “ gutturals,” & etc., in which the Paninean scheme (under Pan. 


* The meaning ¢ under the title karana in the Béhtlingk-Roth lexicon—viz, 
“ Aussprache, Articulation”—is accordingly to be struck out: Weber's translation 
of the word, also—“Hervorbringungsweise, ‘method of production’”—is both inac- 
curate and peculiarly cumbersome and unwieldy. 5 
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‘i. 1. 9) ranks them, as they receive no modifying action from any of the 
mouth organs: and the authority who called the aspirations chest- 
sounds may also be commended for his acuteness, since in their uc- 
tion it may even be said that the throat has no part: it is only, like the 
mouth, the avenue by which the breath expelled from the chest finds exit. 

The commentator quotes a verse again, of which the general drift is 
clear, although I have not succeeded in restoring its readings so as to 
translate it with closeness. It speaks of the diphthongs as also con- 
taining an element of throat-sound, and says that they, as well as the 
nasal mutes, are declared to have a twofold position. 


20. Of the gutturals, the base of the jaw is the producing 
organ. 

The name jihvamiiliya, by which the class of sounds here spoken of 
is called, means ‘formed at the base of the tongue?’ I retain for them, 
however, the brief and familiar appellation of “gutturats.” They are 
stated by the cormmmentary to be the r vowels, short, long, and pro- 
tracted, the guttural mutes &, kh, g, gh, n, the jihvaméliya spirant, or 
that modification of visarjantya which is exhibited before the surd gut- 
turals & and kh (intimated by him by means of an illustrative instance, 
purushah khanati: the phrase is a fabricated one, not occurring in the 
Atharvan text), and the vowel / (also intimated by an example, klptak 
iS 10. 23]). Precisely the same series of sounds is stated by the Rik 

r. (i. 8, r. 41, xlii) to constitute the class of jihudméliyds. The Vaj. 
Pr. declares the same, with the exception of the l-vowel, to be formed 
at the base of the tongue (i. 65) by the base of the jaw (i. 83). The 
Taitt. Pr. (ii, 35, 44) includes in the class only the guttural mutes and 
+ eae and reverses the relation of position and ergan, making the jaw 

e former, and the tongue the latter. This is evidently the more natu- 
ral way of defining the mode of production of the class, and the more 
analogous with the method of our own treatise elsewhere, as in the 
cases of the throat-letters, palatals, and labials, the lower and more 
mobile of the two organs concerned being taken as the producer. But 
the usage of naming the class from the sthana seems to have required 
that the jihvéméala be declared the sthana, and not the karana, of the 
sounds of which the well established name was jihvdméliya, By hanu- 
mila, ‘root or base of the jaw,’ must be here understood, it should seem, 
the posterior edge of the hard palate, which might well enough be re- 
garded as the base of the upper jaw, or of the bony structure in which 

e upper teeth are set. It is, in fact, by a contact produced at this 
point between the roof of the mouth and the nearest part of the wd 
surface of the tongue that our own gutturals, & and g, are uttered. 
the r-vowel should be included by the Pratigakhyas among tke guttural 
sounds, instead of among the linguals, where its euphonic value so dis- 
tinctly places it, and where it is arranged in the Paninean scheme, is 
very strange, and would point to a guttural pronunciation of the r in 
certain localities or among certain classes; a guttural r is a well recog- 
nized‘ constituent of many modern alphabets. The definition of the 
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wel as a guttural by part of the authorities is probably explainable 
only in the root klp, after a guttural, might 
naturally enough be so far assimilated as to take on something of a 
guttural character, being removed to a point considerably posterior to 
that in which the common / is uttered. The V4j. Pr. (i. 69) and the 
Paninean scheme make it dental. The jihkvdéméliya spirant and its 
compeer, the upadhmdniya or labial spirant, are nowhere expressly 
mentioned in our treatise, but are apparently necessarily implied in it 
40, and are regarded by the commentator as forming part of the alpha- 
bet which the work contemplates. It does not seem probable that they 
were important modifications of the neutral breathing, the visarjaniya. 
The commentator again closes his exposition with a verse, which, 
with some doubtful emendations, reads as follows: jihvémélam rvar- 
nasya kavargasya ca bhdshyate ; yag* cai va jihvamiliya lvarnag ce 
te smrtéh? : ‘the root of the tongue is declared the organ of the r- 
vowels and the &-series; also the spirant which is jihuédméliya, and the 
L-vowels are so explained.’ 


21. Of the palatals, the middle of the tongue is the producing 
organ. 

The sounds composing this class are stated by the commentator to be 
e, di, y, ¢, ¢, ch, j, jh, %, and the vowel é, in its short, long, and o 
tracted values. In this enumeration, he follows the order of the half 
verse which he goes on to quote, as follows: talv diyagacavarganam 
tvarnasya ca bhashyate: ‘the palate is explained to be the place of pro- 
duction of di, y, ¢, the c-series, and the i-vowels.’ The same sounds 
are specified by the Rik Pr. (i. 9, r. 42, xliii) as palatals, and are de- 
scribed by the Vaj. Pr. (i. 66, 79) as formed upon the palate, by the 
middle of the tongue, precisely as by our treatise. The TAitt. Pr. (ii. 
36) furnishes the same definition of the c-series and (ii. 44) of ¢, but 
holds (ii. 40) that y is formed upon the palate by the middle and end 
> es and, as in other cases, it does not include any vowels in 

e 

The ancient Sanskrit ¢ and j can hardly have been so distinctly com- 
pound sounds as our ch and j (in church, judge), or they would have been 
analyzed and described as such by the phonetists. At the same time, 
their inability to stand as finals, the euphonic conversion of ¢ and fol- 
lowing ¢ into ch, the Prakritic origin of ¢ and j from ty and dy, etc., 
are too powerful indications to be overlooked of their close kindred 
with our sounds, and deviation from strict simplicity of nature. That 
the ¢ was our sh, or something only infinitesimally Peg oe | from it, we 
see no good reason to doubt: and certainly, those who hold to the Eng- 
lish ch and j pronunciation for the mutes cannot possibly avoid accept- 
ing the sh pronunciation for the sibilant. 

t has already been noticed above (under r. 10) that one of the palatal 
mutes, jh, does not once occur in the Atharvan text. 


yac. Wwarnasye 'ti sa smrtah, 


| 

| 
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22. Of the linguals, the tip of the tongue, rolled back, is the 
producing organ. 


The sounds composing this class are sh, and the ¢ series, or ¢, th, d, 
dh,n; so says the commentator, and fortifies his assertion by adding 
the half verse mirdhasthanam shakdrasya tavargasya tathi matam, 
They are known in all the Pratigakhyas by the same name (R. Pr. i. 9, 
r. 43, xliv; V. Pr. i. 67, 78; T. Pr. ii. 37, 44), and the Vj. Pr. and 
Taitt. Pr. describe them in the same manner with our treatise, even to 
using the same verb to express the action of reverting or rolling back 
the tip of the tongue into the highest part of the mouth cavity. The 
semivowel and vowel r are in the Paninean scheme, and in our custom- 
ary classification of the Sanskrit alphabet, also reckoned as linguals; 
and, as the euphonic laws of the language show, with entire propriety, 
since it is in no inconsiderable measure under the assimilating influence. 
of the r that the others have come into the alphabet, or won their present 
degree of extension in the spoken system of sounds. The only letter of 
nearly corresponding position in our modern European alphabets is the 
r, which in English, at least, is ordinarily pronounced smoothly over the 
tip of the tongue within the dome of the palate, although not at a 
sg so far back as would seem to be indicated by the term mérdhan, 

is word means literally ‘head, caput, and hence an exact translation 
of its derivative mérdhanya would be ‘capital,’ and this would be the 
proper name by which to call the class, if the term had not in English 
another well recognized meaning as applied to letters. Miiller (p. xviii) 
holds mérdhan to be used directly in the sense of ‘dome of the palate’ 
(Gaumendach), and Weber (p. 108) accepts the same meaning for giras, 
but it seems to me exceedingly doubtful whether words which mean so 
distinctly ‘head,’ as usually employed, can, without limiting addition, be 
taken as signifying a certain region in the mouth; especially when we 
see the Vaj. Pr. (i. 30) once use bhrémadhya, ‘the middle of the brows,’ 
in a corresponding sense, and the TAitt. Pr. (ii. 3) mention the month 
— along with the “head” (giras) among the organs which give 
orm to sound. Mérdhan must be taken to mean ‘dome of the palate’ 
indirectly, if at all, in so far as that is the highest point in “the head” 
which the tongue is capable of reaching. Miller proposes “cacuminal” 
as a name for the class; a far from unsuitable term, but one which has 
not found acceptance, perhaps as being rather cacophonous. The name 
employed by Bopp and many other later grammarians, “lingual,” seems 
as free from objection as any other, “Cerebral” does injustice to the 
Hindu grammarians, and obtrudes offensively a false and absurd theory, 


THT 


28. Of sh, the trough-shaped tongue is the producing organ. 
Our treatise is the only one which singles out sh from among the 
other lingual letters, to make it the subject of a special description. 
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Both the commentator and his metrical authority regard the sh as in- 
cluded in the class which the last rule describes: we are to regard this, - 
then, only as a specification which so far modifies the description already 
given. It is very possibly a later interpolation in the text of our 
treatise. The commentary, as usual, offers no explanation of the word 
dronikd, which does not occur elsewhere in the grammatical language. 
It is a derivative from drona,,‘ wooden tub or trough,’ and is explained 
in the Bohtlingk-Roth lexicon as “ the tongue bent together in the form 
of a trough,” which is undoubtedly the true rendering. It can hardly 
be claimed that this rule adds to the distinctness of our apprehension of 
the character of this sibilant, which is clearly enough exhibited by its 
relation to the other lingual sounds: it is not our sh—which is rather, 
as above noticed, the palatal ¢—but such a sibilant as is formed by re- 
verting the tip of the tongue into the dome of the palate; much more 
nearly resembling our sh than our 8, because uttered at nearly the same 
point with the former, only with the tip, instead of the broad _— 
surface, of the tongue: an s can only be produced pretty close behind 
the upper teeth. 

As an instance of this sibilant, the commentator cites the phrase shad 
citan shad u mdsah (viii. 9. 17). 


24. Of the dentals, the tip of the tongue thrust forward is 
the producing organ. 

The commentator makes this class include J, s, ¢, th, d, dh, and n, 
citing again a quarter verse to the same effect: dantd' lasatavargandm. 
The Vaj. Pr. adds the /-vowel to the class, which it defines (i. 69, 76) 
as formed at the teeth by the tip of the tongue. The Rik Pr. (i. 9, 10, 
r. 44, 45, xlv, xlvi) composes the class of /, s, and r, besides the ¢-series, 
and calls them dantaméliyds, ‘letters of the roots of the teeth.’ The 
Taitt. Pr. (ii. 38, 42, 44) defines the same letters, except r, as formed 
dantamileshu, ‘at the roots of the teeth,’ the ¢-series and s by the tip 
of the tongue, and / by its middle part. The description of the two 
latter authorities is undoubtedly the more accurate, since the contact 
by which our “dentals” are produced is not upon the teeth themselves, 
but just at their base or behind them: between the tip of the tongue and 
the teeth, where no close contact is possible, are brought forth the Eng- 
lish th sounds. What makes in all cases the peculiar character of an J 
is that in its production the tongue is in contact with the roof of the 
mouth in front, but open at the sides. The Taitt. Pr., then, in defining 
the 7 as produced by the middle of the tongue, doubtless refers to the 
part where the escape of the breath takes place, while the others are 
thinking only of the part by which the contact is made. 


rac 
25. Of the labials, the lower lip is producing organ. 


1 dantyd. 
2 -oshthyam ; as also in more than one instance in what follows, 


| 
| 
| 
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That is to say, as in the case of the throat sounds (r. 19, above) the 
upper surface of the throat was regarded as the passive organ, or posi- 
tion, and the under surface as the active organ, or producer, so here the 
upper lip is passive organ, and the lower lip active: or, as the commen- 
tary phrases it, “the upper lip, the position (sthdna), is approached by 
the lower lip, the producer (karana).” The labials are, according to 
the commentator, the diphthongs o and dz, in the normal and the pro- 
tracted form, the p-series, or p, ph, b, bh, m, the upadhmdniya spirant 
(which is not named, but indicated by an example, purushah pibati: 
the phrase is not found in the Atharvan), and the vowel u, short, long, 
and protracted. That the semivowel v is omitted here is doubtless the 
fault of the copyist only, since the sound is not provided with a place 
elsewhere. The verses cited from the metrical treatise are as follows: 
sandhyakshareshu varneshu varndntam oshthyam ucyate: upadhméni- 
yam ukdro vah pavargas tathé matéh :1 ‘in the diphthongal sounds, the 
final sound is called labial; the upadhmdntya, u, v, and the p-series are 
also so considered.’ The Rik. Pr. (i. 10, r. 47, xlviii) agrees with our 
treatise; the Vaj. Pr. (i. 70, 80, 81) also defines the same sounds as 
produced upon the lip, and by the lip,* but then adds farther that in 
the utterance of v the tips of the teeth are employed: the same speci- 
fication as to the v is made by the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 43 : its commentator ex- 
plaining that in the utterance of that letter the points of the upper teeth 
are placed on the edge of the lower lip); and the latter treatise also, 
as in other cases, omits the vowels and diphthongs from the class. The 
descriptions of v given by the two Praticakhyas of the Yajur Veda, as 
well as that offered in the Paninean scheme (which declares its organs 
of utterance to be the teeth and\lips), leave no room to doubt that at 
their period the v had already generally lost its original and proper value 
as English w—as which alone it has any right to be called a semivowel, 
and to rank with y—and, doubtless passing through the intermediate 

e of the German w, had acquired the precise pronunciation of the 
English v. Whether the silence of the Rik and Atharvan Praticakhyas 
on this point is due to their prior date, or to a local or scholastic differ- 
ence in their utterance of the v, or to the fact that, in view of the ex- 
clusively labial euphonic character of the sound they were willing to 
overlook the peculiarity of utterance distinguishing it from the other 
labials, I would not undertake to decide: but should consider the first 


supposition the least possible, and the second the most probable, of the 


26. Of the nose-sounds, the nose is producing organ. 
The commentary paraphrases ndsikyah by ndsikdsthand varndh, 


1 ca tathd matah. 

* Weber misundertands rule 80, samdnasthdnakarand ndsikydushthydh, to sig- 
nify that the nasals and labials have the same sthdna and karana with one apother: 
the meaning evidently is that, in each of these two classes of sounds, sthdna and 
karana are the same organ: in the one case, they are both the nose; in the other, 
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‘sounds which have the nose as their place of production,’ and cites, 
without farther explanation, as instances, brahma (e.g. i. 19. 4), paydnst 
(e.g. i. 9. 3), at @ and %, #, n, n,m: that is to say, the ndsikya 
(see below, i. 100), anusvdra, the yamas (see below, i. 99), and the 
nasal mutes. A verse from the metrical authority follows, sustainin 
this exposition: ndsikye ndsiké sthanam tathé ’nusvéra ucyate: | 
vargottamag pi yatho ’ktam cdi ’va te matah ; ‘in the case of ndsikya, 
as likewise of anusvdra, the nose is called the place of production; the 
yamas, and the finals of the several mute series are also understood to 
be as explained.’ But there are grave objections to be made to this 

sition. In the first place, the nasal mutes have been expressly de- 
clared above (i. 7 to be anundsika, and the anundsikds are the sub- 
ject, not of this rule, but of the next. Again, this treatise, as already 
noticed, acknowledges no anusvdéra, and regards such syllables as the 
second of paydnsi to contain nasalized or anundsika vowels, which also 
fall under the next rule. We can hardly doubt that the commentator 
has here allowed himself to be misled by the authority on which he 
relies, and which may have treated the nasals in a manner essentiall 
different from that of our treatise. The sounds to which the rule is 
meant to apply must be merely the ndsikya and the yamas. This con- 
clusion is supported by the authority of the Rik Pr., which ake r. 48, 
xlix) gives the name of nose-sounds (ndsikya) to the ndsi yamas, 
and anusvdra ;* and also by that of the V4j. Pr.. which (i. 74) declares 
the same sounds to be formed in the nose, and pronounces (i. 80) their 
place and organ of production to be the same, only specifying farther 
(i. 82) that the yamas are uttered “with the root of the nose.” The 
doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 49-51) is less definite and distinct: it 
states that the nose-sounds are uttered with the nose, or else with the 
nose and mouth both, when their organ varies according to the varga 
or mute series to which they belong. 


27. Of the nasalized sounds, the mouth and nose together 
are the producing organs. 

The commentator explains anundsikéh by anundsikasthandé varnéh, 
‘sounds which have for their place of aleiian the anundsika,’ I 
know of no other case in which anundésika of 
any part or o in the mouth, and cannot is paraphrase 
oo oe suena and mechanical continuance of the same mode of 
explication which has been correctly applied to the class appellations in 
the preceding rules. Without any statement of what sounds are to be 
considered as referred to in this rule, the commentary cites the follow- 
ing illustrative instances: dve ca me vingatig ca (v. 15. 2); tisrag ca me 
iritigac ca (v. 15. 8); catasrag ca me catvdringac ca (v.15. 4); puman 


* The f one of Miiller’ i ix), by a noteworthy 
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pumsah iii. 6. 1); tatra pumsuvanam (vi. 11.1): they are cases, 
wanting in brevity and variety, of the nasalized vowels only. But, 
besides the nasal vowels, the rule must be intended to describe the 
character of the nasal semivowel 7 (ii. 35), and of the nasal mutes 
(i. 11). In the production of all these sounds, the mouth bears a part 
not less essential than the nose: each of them requires a given position 
of the mouth organs, to which the expulsion of the breath, in part or 
in whole, through the nose, then communicates a nasal quality. 

The corresponding definition of the Rik Pr., “a nasal sound is pro- 
duced by the mouth and nose together,” does not occur until the latter 
portion of that treatise (xiii. 6, r. 20). The Vj. Pr. (i. 75) gives an 
equivalent explanation; the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 52) says, with equal justice, 
“nasal quality is communicated by the unclosing of the nose”—of 
course, in any given position of the mouth organs. 

A verse is again cited by the commentator, as follows: mukhandsike 
ye varnd ucyante te ‘nundsikah: samdndsyaprayatnd ye te savarnd iti 
smrtah ; ‘the sounds uttered in the mouth and nose together are called 
nasalized. Those produced by a like effort of the mouth are styled 
similar” The term savarna, ‘similar,’ applied to sounds differing in 
quantity only, and not in quality, is tte ut once in our treatise (iii. 
42), and is not defined by it: the cited definition is almost the same 
with that of Panini (i. 1. 9): that of the V4j. Pr. (i. 43) is more ex- 

licit: the other treatises, like our own, employ the word without tak- 
ing the trouble to explain it. 


TH 


28. Of r, the roots of the teeth are the producing organs. 


By the ‘roots of the teeth’ must be understood, doubtless, the bases 
of the upper front teeth, at which, according to the Rik Pr. (i. 9-10) 
and the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 38, 42), the whole class called in our treatise 
simply “dentals” (see rule 24, above) is produced. It seems strange to 
find them here called the karana, instead of the sthdna, of r, and we 
are almost ready to assume a break in the anuvrtti of the term karana, 
and supply sthéna in place of it; and the more especially, as the cited 
verse favors the substitution: rephasya dantamiléni pratyag vd tebhya 
ishyate: iti sthandni varnandm Kkirtitani yathakramam; ‘ of r, the place 
is taught to be the roots of the teeth, or a point close to them: thus 
have the places of the sounds been set forth in order.’ The commen- 
tator farther adds: apara dha: hanumiileshu rephasya dantamiileshu 
vd punah: pratyag vé dantamélebhyo mairdhanya iti ca pare; ‘another 
has said: “the place of r is at the roots of the jaw, or, again, at the 
roots of the teeth, or close behind the roots of the teeth: others say 
that it is a lingual.”’ A considerable difference of opinion among the 
Hindu phonetists respecting the position of the r is indicated by these 
citations and by the teachings of the different phonetic treatises. The 
Rik Pr., as we have seen (under rule 24), includes it with the other 
dentals, as dantaméliya, but adds (i. 10, r. 46, xlvii) that some regard it 
as gingival. The V4j. Pr. defines it as produced at the roots of the 
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teeth (i. 68), by the tip of the tongue (i. 77); the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 41), 
by the tip and middle of the tongue, at a point close behind the rovts 
of the teeth: the Paninean scheme alone reckons it as mtirdhanya, 
‘lingual.’ The separation of r and r from one another, and of both 
from the lingual class, is the strangest and least defensible feature in the 
alphabetic classification of the Pratigakhyas. By its effect in the eu- 
phonic system of the language, r is clearly a lingual, and can hardly be 
supposed to have been uttered otherwise than as our smooth English r 
is uttered, with the tip of the tongue reverted into the dome of the 

ate, to the lin position. In this position, however, it cannot be 
vibrated or trilled; and it is possible that in the laborious and some- 
what artificial pronunciation of the Vedic schools it was, for greater 
distinctness, thrown farther forward in the mouth, to the teeth or neat 
them. 

As instances of the r, the commentator cites garadah puricth (ii. 13. 
3), pund raktam vasah {not in AV.), pund ripdni (i. 24.4), jaghnti ra- 
kshansi (iv. 37.1), agni rakshdnsi (viii. 3.26), agni rakshah (xii. 3. 43). 


29. In the case of the mutes, the organ forms a contact. 


From this contact (sparga) of the organ with the place of produc- 
tion, the mutes (sparga) derive their name. 

The Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, r. 9) gives the same definition, with the addition 
that the organ is also asthiiam, ‘not stationary.’ The Taitt. Pr. (in ii. 
33, 34, cited above, under i. 18) implies a contact in the case of all 
sounds excepting vowels and spirants (ii. 45), not laying down any dis- 
tinction between the complete contact of the mutes, and the imperfect 
one of the semivowels. 

The commentator cites a verse which establishes a noteworthy ex- 
ception to this rule: svaramadhye dadhdu yatra pidanam tatra varjayet : 
mrduprayatndy uccdrydv tdé midham nidarganam ; ‘where d and dh 
occur between two vowels, there one must avoid a close contact; they 
are to be uttered with a gentle effort: instances are idé (v.12. 8) and 
midham (puru-midham, iv. 29.4). This corresponds, if it does not 
coincide, with the conversion of these letters in a like case into a lin- 
gual /, unaspirated and aspirated, usual in the Rik and in some schools 
of the White Yajus, and taught by the Rik Pr. in i.11, 12 (r. 51, 52, 
ji, liii), as resting upon the authority of Vedamitra, and by the V4j. Pr. 
in iv. 143 as the doctrine of some teachers. Our verse does not indeed 
point out that the relaxation of the contact takes place at the sides of 
the tongue, and that the resulting sound is hence of the nature of an J ; 
but this is altogether probable. 


30. In the case of the semivowels, it is partially in contact. 


_ That is to say, the organs are so nearly approximated that their posi- 
tion may be called an imperfect contact. e Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, r. 10) 
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calls it duhsprshtam, ‘imperfectly or hardly in contact.’ The Taitt. Pr, 
as just remarked, does not distinguish the degree of contact of the semi- 
vowels from that of the mutes. 

The name by which the semivowels y, 7, J, v are called—namely 
antahsthd, ‘intermediate, standing between’—is generally explained as 
se that the sounds in question, in the arrangement of the alpha- 
bet, stand between the mutes and the spirants. e Béhtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, however (sub verbo), defines it to mean ‘occurring only in the 
interior of a sentence, never at its end.’ This latter interpretation is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory : in the.first place, the definition would be as 
true of the spirants and aspirates as of the semivowels; in the second 

lace, it would not be true of the 7; in the third place, no letter could 

called antahsthé in this sense which could occur at the beginning of 
a sentence, as all the semivowels do. But the other explanation also 
seems too indefinite and indistinctive. Is it not more likely that these 
sounds were named “intermediate” in reference to the mode of their 
formation, as being neither by a complete contact, like the full mutes, 
nor by an open position, like the vowels? The name antahsthé would 
then be virtually accordant with our own “semivowel.” 


Sat 


31. In the case of the spirants, it is also open. 


The final ca of the rule indicates, according to the commentator, that 
ishatsprshtam is also to be inferred from the preceding rule: in the 
formation of the spirants (¢, sh, s, and A are — by the commen- 
tary as constituting the class), the organ is both in partial contact and 
open—a rather awkward way of saying, apparently, that its position is 
neither very close nor very open. The Taitt. Pr. (ii. 44, 45) declares 
that the spirants, in their order, are uttered in the positions of the 
mutes, but with the middle part of the producing organ opened. The 
Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, r.11) includes the few anusvara, and the spirants 
together, as produced without contact, and with the organ stationary. 

In the absence of a varnasamamndya, ‘list of spoken sounds,’ or 
‘alphabet,’ such as the other PraticAkhyas give (Rik Pr., introductory 
verse, and i. 1,2; VAj. Pr. viii. 1-31; Taitt. Pr. i, 1-10), it is not easy 
to assure ourselves how many spirants the treatise acknowledges, and in 
what order it would assume them to stand. As we have already seen, 
the commentary accepts the jihvamiiliya and upadhmdniya, which are 
nowhere expressly mentioned in the text, but of which the existence 
seems necessarily implied in ii.40. The class of spirants is then prob- 
ably composed of h (visarjaniya), h, hk (jihvdmiiliya), ¢, sh, s, and hp 
(upadhmdntya). The Rik Pr. (i. 2, r. 10, xi) includes in the class these 
seven, along with anusvdra ; the Vj. Pr. (viii. 22), only ¢, sh, s,h; the 
Taitt. Pr. (i. 9), the seven of our treatise, with the exception of visar- 


janiya. 


FAT 


32. In the case of the vowels also, it is open. 


a 

| 
| 
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The commentator understands, and doubtless correctly, that viertam 
only, and not éshatsprshtam also, is implied in this rule by inference 
from the preceding. He adds the whole list of vowels, both simple 
vowels and diphthongs, in their short, long, and protracted (pluta) form. 

The Rik Pratigakhya’s doctrine respecting the vowels was cited under 
the last rule. The Taitt. Pr., in its rules ii. 31, 32 (cited above, under 
i. 18), implies that in the utterance of the vowels the organs only ap- 
proximate, and do not touch one another. 


Gh 


83. Some consider it as forming a contact. 


That is, the commentator says, some maintain that in the utterance 
of the vowels the organs are in contact; others, that they remain open. 
The former opinion is too obviously and grossly incorrect, one would 
think, to be worth quoting. No one of the other treatises favors it in 
any degree. 


TAT 


84. In the case of e and 9, it is very widely open. 


The word eke, ‘some,’ is no longer in force, but this and the two fol- 
lowing rules are more detailed explanations of our treatise itself under 
its own rule 32. For the pronunciation of the Sanskrit e and 0, see 
below, under rule 40. 

The commentator cites, as instances of these diphthongs, eke taranti 
(vi. 122. 2), oko asya (v. 22. 5). 


35. And even more so, in the case of @. 


The a-sound (“Italian a,” as in father) is unquestionably the most 
open of all the sounds of the alphabet, the only one in the utterance of 
which all the mouth organs are removed, so far as is ible, from the 
path of the intonated breath, which is thus suffered. to stream forth 
wholly unimpeded and unmodified. 


36. The a is obscured, 


The modes of utterance of the short a, of the r-vowel, and of the 
diphthongs e and 0, taught by the PraticAkhyas, are matters of special 
interest in their phonetical systems, as helping to characterize the period 
in the history of the language represented by these treatises. Neither 
of the sounds in question has fully retained, down to their time, that 
value which general considerations, and the euphonic system of the 
Sanskrit language, show to have been the original and proper one. As 
regards the short a, it was no longer generally spoken with the full 
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openness of d, or as its correspondent short sound. See what Weber 
says upon the subject, under Vj. Pr. i. 72—which rule, like the final 
one of Panini’s grammar (viii. 4. 68), prescribes that the short a is to 
be treated throughout as if coincident in quality with long d—a pre- 
scription which implies, of course, that in actual pronunciation it was 
different. Whatever degradation from its pure open quality the a had 
suffered must have been, it seems to me, in the direction of the neutral 
vowel (English “short u,” in but, son, blood), which has so generally 
taken its place in the modern pronunciation of India, rather than to- 
ward an e or 0, as suggested by Weber. The term samvria, ‘covered 
up, enveloped, obscured’ (antithesis of vivrta, ‘opened’), very well ex- 
presses the quality of this neutral sound, which differs from a only in 
not having the mouth freely opened for its utterance, and which does 
not, like e and 0, call for a placing in position of any of the mouth 
organs. The Taitt. Pr. does not separate a from 4, but says of both 
(ii. 12) that they are to be spoken “with the lips and jaws not too much 
approximated, and not too widely parted”—a description too indefinite 
to derive any distinct idea from. The Rik Pr. also fails to note an 
difference of quality between the long and short values of this ok 
But it is very doubtful whether we are to regard the silence of these 
two treatises upon the point in question as any evidence that they are 
of notably earlier date than the others, as Weber seems inclined to do: 
their peculiarity is much more likely to be due to a local or a scholastic 
difference of pronunciation, or they may have simply disregarded, as of 
little account, the discordance of quality between a and 4. 

The commentary gives, as furnishing instances of short a, the words 
agvah (e. g. ii, 30. 5), ajah (e, g. iv. 14.1), and agnih (e. g. i. 7. 4). 


oa, 
200 
37. The r-vowels are combined with an r, 


In the grammatical language of our treatise and of the TAitt. Pr. 
varna appended to the name of a short vowel causes it to include also 
the long and protracted (pluta) vowels of the same quality: it is a de- 
signation of the quality, without distinction of quantity. The Taitt. Pr. 
(i. 20) gives a special rule establishing the usage. Thus rvarna means 
rkéra, rkara, and 73kéra. 

The commentator gives no explanation of this rule: he simply re- 
peats it with an added bhavati, and then cites a — of phrases con- 
taining the r, viz.: idam pitrbhyah pra bhardmi 


' rvarnasya madhye yugapac ca canorah. 
2 anena mdtrasyddhdydah pragleshe ubhayar api. 


and putrdir bhrairbhir aditth (vi. 4.1). But he next proceeds to quote 
: from his metrical authority a few verses which are more to the point; 
| they read as follows, with the exception of the first and last lines, which 
are corrupt:....! rvarne svaramdtré yd tasyd madhye ‘rdhamatrayé: 
| repho bhavati samsprshto yathé ’rgulyd nakham tatha: sidtre manir ive 
*ty eke trne krimir ive ’ti ca:....? ‘any is combined with a half-mora 
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in the middle of the vowel mora in the r-vowel, just as a nail is with 
the finger ; like a pearl on a string, some say; like a worm in grass, sa 
others.’ With this accords quite nearly the doctrine of the Rik Pr., 
which says (xiii. my r forms part of the r-vowel, and is found in 
the middle of it. Neither treatise attempts to define what constitutes 
the remainder of the vowel. In the analogous rule (iv. 145) of the 
Vaj. Pr., that remainder is (if the rule is in this point correctly inter- 
preted by Weber, which is doubtful; my own manuscript of the com- 
mentary is too corrupt just here to be made anything of) declared to be 
of the character of a; so that, according to Weber, r—ft5+}- The 
Taitt. Pr. does not, any more than the Rik Pr. in the earlier and more 
genuine part of its text, take any notice of the presence of heterogene- 
ous elements in the r and / vowels; it only says (ii. 18) that in their 
utterance the jaws are somewhat closely approximated, and the tip of 
the tongue brought near to the parts immediately above and behind 
the row of teeth. The etymological and euphonic character of the 
sound in question is simply that of a vocal r, an r which is employed 
with the value of a vowel, as r has been and is employed in other lan- 

ages in different parts of the earth; and there seems no good reason 
for regarding it as having originally deviated in mode of pronunciation 
from the semivowel r. But it is clear that, at the time of the Pratica- 
khyas, the Hindus had begun to find that difficulty in its utterance and 
use as a vowel which caused its entire disappearance in the later forms 
of the language, and has made of it in the mouth of the modern Brah- 
mans the syllables ri and ri. If I may judge from experiments made 
in my own mouth, the bringing of the r far enough forward in the 
mouth to be trilled would render very natural, and almost unavoidable, 
the slipping in, before and after it, of a fragment of the neutral vowel, 
our % in but, the “obscure (samvrta) a” of our treatise: of this char- 
acter, it can hardly be doubted, would be what elements the sound con- 
tained which were not r. 


ATAT 


38. Of the long and protracted forms of the vowel, the first 
mora is so combined. 


The commentary paraphrases thus: dirghaplutayos tu parvd mdtré 
samsprshtarepham rvarnam bhavati; which is a palpable blunder for 
samsprshtarepha bhavati: i.e. if the vowel is extended so as to occup 
two or three moras, the r-element which it contains is not prolonged, 
but is found only in the first mora: the whole remainder of the sound 
is composed of the other element. The Rik Pr. says in like manner 
(xiii. 14) that the r is found only in the former half of long 7, and is 
either shorter or of the same length with that which enters into r. 

Two instances of the long # are given by the commentator as illus- 
trations: they are kart?n akshasva (x.1.14), and pilriir upe ’mam 
(xviii. 4. 40). 
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89. The /-vowels are combined with J. 


This doubtless means what is more clearly and unequivocally stated 
by the Rik Pr. (xiii. 14, r. 35): that when, in such combinations as those 
which have just been described, 7 takes the place of r, the result is the 
l-vowel. The other two treatises, as we have seen above, treat the two 
vowels together, in the same rules, The use of the term lvarna in the 
rule would seem to imply the possible occurrence of the long and pro- 
tracted forms of the vowel, which are, on the other hand, impliedly 
denied in rule 4 above; they are also ignored by the Taitt. Pr., as they 
are by the Rik Pr. in its proper text (i. 1, r. 1); while the prefixed in- 
troductory verses to the latter treatise, and the V4j. Pr. (viii. 7), ac- 
knowledge them. 

The commentator cites, as instances of this vowel, pattcadagena klptéh 
(viii. 9. 15), and sintvdly aciklpat (vi.11.3): the Rik. Pr. (xiii. 14, r. 35) 
notices the fact that the 7 occurs nowhere excepting in the root kp, 
He then adds a verse from his, metrical authority: rvarne ca fvarne! lah 
praglishtag ca yada tayoh: 11 iti tad ichanti prayogam tadvido janth ; 
the general meaning is clear enough, but the verse needs amending to 
be made translatable. 


TAT: Bo 


40. The diphthongs are composed of combined vowels; their 
treatment is that of a simple vowel. 


The term sandhyakshara means literally ‘syllable of combination ;’ it 
is the usual name for a diphthong in all the treatises excepting the Taitt. 
Pr. The correlative samdndkshara, ‘homogeneous syllable,’ is but 
rarely used, as indicating the simple vowels, wen it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthongs (in our treatise, only in iii. 42). 
The diphthongs are vowel sounds which, though not simple and homo- 
geneous, yet form but a single syllable, and are treated as if they were 
simple sounds. They are e, 0, di, du. The two former would be more 
properly written ai, au, since the euphonic processes of the language 
clearly show these to have been their original values, each containing 4 
short @ as its first element, followed by an é or an wu respectively. That 
they should be so readily composable of @ and ¢, a and u, in the acci- 
dental and momentary combinations of the phrase, and especially, that 
they should be so regularly resolvable into the same sounds, if they did 
not actually contain those sounds, is not to be credited. The same evi- 
dence proves the other two to be made up of long 4, with i or w following. 
The mutual relation of ¢ (ai) and éi must have been nearly that of our 
Zand aye. In the Prakrit languages, however, e and o have gained the 

ronunciation of the e in they and o in note; they have become sounds 
intermediate between, instead of made up of, a and é and a and u; and 
they have acquired short values as well as long. As e and o they are like- 
wise pronounced in the usage of the modern Brahmans. But even at the 
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period of the PratigAkhyas, and in the phonetic systems of the Vedic 
schools, they no longer had uniformly their original value. From the 

resent rule, indeed, no such inference could be drawn; but the one which 
next follows establishes a distinction in value between them and 4i, du. 
The Rik Pr. (xiii. 15, r. 388) predicates doubleness of position of all the 
four, and goes on (r. 39) to cite Cakatayana to the effect that a forms 
half of each, and ¢ and w the remaining half: but it adds (r. 40) that e 
and 0, by reason of the fusion of their parts, have not a sound in which 
the separate components are distinct. This might, however, be fairly 
enough said of our own ai and au (in pine, house). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 73) 
defines only ai and du as composed of two different elements (the com- 
mentary explains them to be 4a+14e and 4a+ 140 respectively), and 
directs them (iv. 142) to be treated as simple sounds, without seeing any 
reason for giving the same precept as toe and o. The Taitt. Pr. is not 
less explicit : it says of o (ii. 13, 14) that in its enunciation the jaws are 
to be neither too nearly approached nor too widely sundered, while the 
lips are to be closer than in a; of e (ii. 15-17), that the lips are to be 
somewhat protracted, the jaws pretty closely approached, and the mid- 
dle part and end of the tongue in contact with the upper rows of teeth 
(jambhan); and finally (ii. 23), that in e, as in i, the middle of the tongue 
is brought near the palate. More distinctive descriptions of our e and o 
could hardly be given: there is evidently no thought at all of the com- 
bination of two phonetic elements into one in them. On the other 
hand, 4i and du are defined with equal clearness (ii. 26-29) as contain- 
ing each the half of an a (which some held to be of closer position 
than the ordinary a), followed by one and a half times ¢ and wu in the 
two cases respectively. 


034 


41. Not so, however, with dz and du, in a rule of position. 


The commentator’s paraphrase is dikdrdukdrayoh sthanavidhdne eka- 
varnavad vrttir na bhavati. What the meaning and value of the rule is, 
is not altogether clear: I can see no other application of it than to for- 
bid the inclusion of 4i among the palatals only, and of du among the 
labials only, since they are both throat-sounds as well. By implication, 
then, e and o would admit of being ranked as merely palatal and labial ; 
but the commentary to rule 19, above, treated these, as well as the others, 
as of double position, and as containing an element of throat-sound. 

A verse is added in the commentary, as follows: dikérdukérayog cé 
parva madtré pard ca ya: ardhamdtré tayor madhye samsprshta iti 
smrtah. The last pada is corrupt, and I am too uncertain of the sco 
of the verse to venture to amend it: perhaps the meaning is that, while 
the beginning and end of di, for instance, are clearly a and i, a mora in 
the middle of the sound is of a mixed character. 


This rule ends the first section of the first chapter: the signature is 
caturddhydyikayam prathamasyé ‘dhydyasya prathamah h: shira 
41: ekacatvéringat. This is the only case in which the number of rules 
reckoned is assured by being expressed in words as well as in figures. 
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42. Visarjanitya is abhinishtdna. 


The commentator vouchsafes no explanation of the rule, but merely 
paraphrases it, as follows: visarjanityo varnah: abhinishtano bhavati ; 
and adds, as instances of visarjantya, agnih (e. g. i. 7.4) and vrkshah 
(e.g. iv. 7.5). The term abhinishtdna does not form part of the gram- 
matical language of the Praticakhyas or of Panini: among the former, 
it occurs only in this place: a rule of the latter (viii. 3. 86) determines 
its derivation and orthography, and the instances given in the com- 
mentary show its equivalence with visarjaniya; the Béhtlingk-Roth 
lexicon also refers (sub verbo) to several vocabularies which contain the 
word, giving it the same meaning. More significant is its occurrence 
several times in the grhya-sitras (as cited in the lexica of Béhtlingk- 
Roth and Goldstiicker), also with the signification visarga.* It looks 
as if it had belonged to an earlier grammatical terminology than that 
of our treatises; and had been retained merely as a reminiscence of 
something formerly current: its introduction into our text is otherwise 
— unexplained, and, so far as can be seen, without significance. 

robably it is an ancient name of visarjantya or visarga, crowded out 
of use by the latter terms. The Béhtlingk-Roth lexicon gives it, with 
reference to this passage, the meaning “an expiring or vanishing sound 
(ein verklingender Laut),” but this is merely a conjecture, and by no 
means so well supported by the etymology of the word (which would 
suggest rather ‘a sounding forth, a resonance’) as to be placed beyond 
the reach of question. Panini’s rule must be taken as conclusive re- 
specting the derivation and form favored in his time, or by his school ; 
but the analogy of the words abhinidhdna, abhinihita, abhinihata, abhi- 
nipdta cannot but suggest abhinishthdna as the true form, coming from 
the root sthé with the prefixes abhi and ni. This would not, however, 
retieve the obscurity investing the primitive meaning and application of 
the term; an obscurity which also attaches, in some measure, to the 
word visarjantya and its more modern representative visarga. 


AAT 
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48. The holding apart of a consonant is abhinidhdna; it is 
pinched, quite weakened, lacking breath and sound. 


* That the word ever means ‘a sound of the alphabet in‘ general,’ as stated in 
both the lexicons, seems to me very doubtful : I have not access to all the authorities 
referred to by Béhtlingk-Roth, but the commentary to Panini, abhinishtdno varnah, 
does not necessarily imply any thing of the kind, but may rather mean ‘an abhi- 
nishtdna letter ;’ while, in the citation given by Goldstiicker as an instance of the 
general meaning, it evidently signifies visarga: dirghdbhinishtdndntam, ‘(a name) 
ending in a long vowel or in visarga’ If the other cases relied on are not less 
equivocal than these, the general definition ‘ sound’ must be rejected. 
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We have here one of those subtleties of phonetic analysis which 
are such marked characteristics of the Hindu science. In order to any 
satisfactory understanding of it, we must call in to our aid theoretical 
considerations, as the dark and scanty expositions of the grammatical 
treatises and their commentators are insufficient. The phenomenon 
forming the subject of the rule evidently is or includes a defective pro- 
nunciation or indistinctness of utterance, and the two next rules teach 
us that it affects a mute which is followed by another mute, and one 
which stands as final. In what does the peculiarity of utterance of such 
a letter in such a position consist? A mute is a sound produced by a 
complete closure of the organs of articulation in some defined position, 
entirely cutting off the escape of breath through the mouth; and it is 
by the breaking of the closure with the utterance of a following open 
sound that the mute is itself made audible. In speaking a p, for in- 
stance, so long as the lips are kept compressed, there is no audible 
sound; but as soon as the contact is severed with the expulsion of either 
unintonated or intonated breath, in the passing of the voice to the 
utterance of some other sound, the p is clearly heard. A sonant mute, 
as a 6, is less absolutely a dumb letter before the breach of the contact, 
because it includes an expulsion of resonant breath from the throat into 
the cavity of the mouth during the closure of the organs, and this re- 
sonance is sufficient to indicate imperfectly the character of the contact. 
A nasal mute, as m, is yet less dependent upon the explosion for its dis- 
tinctness of utterance, since it implies a free flow of sonant breath 
through the nose, and so is continuous and even quasi-vocalic in its 
nature; yet even the nasals, and still more the sonants, are explosive 
letters, and do not have a perfect utterance unless the contact is broken. 
A following vowel, of course, discovers them most completely; yet any 
open and continuable letter, as a semivowel or a sibilant, answers the 
same purpose, and in the syllables pya, psa, for instance, we feel that p 
is fairly enunciated. If, however, one mute letter follows another, the 
explosion of the former cannot properly occur; the organs are supposed 
to pass from one position of complete contact to another, without an 
intervening open sound: the former mute is imperfectly uttered. 
like thing takes place when a mute is final, or when there is no follow- 
ing open sound to break the contact with : we then have only that very 
imperfect hint of its pronunciation which is = by the formation of 
the contact upon the preceding open sound. e are accustomed, in- 
deed, in order to give distinctness to a final mute, to unclose the organs 

in after making the contact, thus whispering after it, as it were, a bit 
of a vowel; and the absence of this unclosure is remarked by phonet- 
ists as a peculiarity of the pronunciation of some dialects of spoken 
Chinese, rendering their final mutes almost inaudible: it is hardly 
sible, too, to make one mute follow another so closely that there Jtall 
not slip out, in the transfer of the organs from one contact to the other, 
a bit of breath or sound, which greatly helps to make the former of the 
two audible: and of both these inorganic or involuntary additions or 
insertions we shall see hereafter that the Hindu theory takes note: but 
they do not wholly remedy the theoretic imperfection of the utterance. 
That the indistinct pronunciation thus described is the abhinidhdna of 
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the Hindu theory, or at least the central and most important fact of 
those comprehended under that name, seems to me tolerably certain, 
although it must be confessed that there are difficulties attending such 
an explanation: none, I think, that may not be done away by supposing 
that the Hindus had not made a complete physical analysis of a phe- 
nomenon, and hence that their descriptions of it partake of vagueness 
and inconsistency ; and also, that they have brought together under the 
name abhinidhéna things not entirely accordant, although analogons, in 
character. The difficulty of the abet is sufficiently attested by the 
doubtful and discordant views taken of it by those who have had occa 
sion hitherto to examine it, as Miller, Regnier, Weber, Goldstiicker 
(s. v. abhinidhaéna), An alternate view to which I have myself been 
somewhat attracted is that by the abhinidhdna is meant the instant of 
silence which intervenes between the closure of the organs for the first 
mute, and their opening for the second: that the Hindu theory regards, 
in the word dpia, for example, the utterance of the p as complete by 
the closure of the lips upon the preceding 4, and that of the ¢ as com- 
~~ by the unclosure of the tongue before the following a, while the 

rief interval of suspended utterance separating the two acts is abhini- 
dhana. This, better than anything else, would give meaning to the 
first word of our rule, “a holding apart of the consonants,” and would 
accord well enough with the rest of the description, translating the last 
term ‘deprived of both breath and sound.’ Fatal objections, however, 
to this explanation are: the treatment of the phenomenon as somethi 
affecting the former consonant, not inte after it; the difficulty of 
assuming any such interval of silence in the case of a concurrence with 
sonant and nasal mutes; and the non-applicability of the theory to the 
case of a final consonant. The term vyaitjanavidhéranam must there- 
fore be understood as used simply in antithesis to the samyuktam of 
rule 49: whereas, in other cases of concurrence of consonants, there is 
actual combination, with partial assimilation of the latter to the former 
(rule 50), here each is held apart from the other as distinct. This, it is 
true, applies only to the concurrence of consonants, and not to a final; 
but it is allowable to regard as contemplated in a general description or 
designation of a phonetic phenomenon its principal case only, although 
not to adopt an explanation of the phenomenon itself which should 
‘shut out any of the cases included by it. If I am not mistaken, the 
term abhinidhana has also a similar meaning. Etymologically, and by 
its use in other than grammatical senses, it should signify, as a neuter 
noun, simply ‘a setting down against’ the following letter, as distin- 
guished from an actual combination with it. That it is used in our 
treatise as a masculine is somewhat surprising, but cannot be regarded 
as an error of the manuscript. The word seems to be taken almost in 
the sense of abhinihita, as denoting the sound affected by the process 
rather than the process itself, and so to be attracted to the gender of 
varnah or spargah: the explanations which follow it in the rule, it will be 
noticed, apply rather to the altered letter than to the alteration. The 
Rik Pr. (vi. 5, r. 17, cecxcii1) treats the word as neuter, and defines it 
clearly as a process: samdhdranam samvaranam ca vdcah, ‘a repressing 
and o ing (holding together and covering up) of the voice.’ 
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Our own commentary, as is its wont in difficult cases, leaves us here 
altogether without valuable aid. It simply paraphrases the rule, adds 
the dicta of a couple of other authorities, and closes with a verse; as 
follows: abhinidhano bhavati: piditag ca gudsand- 
dabhyam : apara dha: vyaijanavidhéronam abhintpdto matro japano 
bhavati piditag ca cudsanddabhydm : apara dha: vyaijanavidhdranam 
abhinipadto matro japane guruta bhavati : antahpade padénte vd piditah 
sonna eva tu: avakrshtatara sthandd avasannatarag ca sah: hinag ca 
gvasanddableyam yo yatrartho bhidhiyate. I will not attempt to trans- 
late the passage, as I could do so but in part, and as it seems incapable 
of throwing any valuable light upon the subject in hand. The most 
noteworthy circumstance about it is its presentation of abhinipdta, ‘a 
falling down against,’ as a synonym of abhinidhana. 


SPAT: 083.0 


44, A mute suffers abhinidhdna before a mute. 


The phraseology of the rule would be the same, if abhinidhana were 
here intended to be taken adjectively, as conjectured above, and if it 
were meant to say that ‘a mute before another mute becomes abhini- 
dhina.’ The commentary merely cites as instances the three words 
brhadbhih, samidbhih, marudbhih, of which only the last is found in 
the Atharvan (p. marut-bhih, e. g. ii. 29. 4). 

The cases in which abhinidhdna alone ensues (only accompanied in 

by duplication, according to iii. 28 etc.) are those in which a mute 
is followed by another mute (and, if itself non-nasal, then by another 
non-nasal) of the same or a succeeding series. Followed by a mute of 
a preceding series, it suffers also the intervention of aphetana, by ii. 38; 
if followed by a nasal, a yama is interposed, by i. 99. In an additional 
note at the end of the work will be presented a conspectus of all the 
consonantal combinations occurring in the Atharva-Veda, with an exhi- 
bition of the forms assumed by them according to the phonetic rules 
of our treatise. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 5, r. 17, ceexciii) pronounces not we the mutes, but 
also the semivowels, except r, to suffer abhinidhdna when followed by 
mutes. This would, however, in the Atharvan text, add only the 
groups lk, lg, lp, lph, lb, lm, and un to those which by our own treatise 
admit the modification, so that the extension of the rule is meant vir- 
tually to include merely the é, a letter which our rule 46 shows to be 
regarded as especially liable to abhinidhana. The / requires so marked 
a contact of the tongue at its tip that the omission of the breach of that 
contact by a following open letter may well enough have been felt by 
the Hindu phonetists as needing to be looked upon as abhinidhéna, 


45. Also at the end of a word, or of the first member of a 
compound. 


The commentator paraphrases as follows: paddnte avagrahe ca spar- 
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gasya sparse paratah: abhinidhano bhavati: but it is clear that the 
specification sperge paratah, ‘before a following mute,’ has no business 
here: that case is included in the preceding rule, and the present pre- 
cept applies to the pronunciation of a final as a final, without any refer- 
ence to what may follow it. This appears partly from the nature of the 
case, partly from the analogy of the corresponding rule in the Rik Pr, 
(vi. 5, r. 18, ecexciv), and partly from the cited illustrations of the com- 
mentator himself: the words given by him under the preceding rule 
would be cases of avagraha in the puda-text, and, of thdse which he 

resents under this, the last two are instances of avagraha before vowels. 

is citations are tan: vah: yah: devandm (xi. 1.5), ap-su (e. g. i. 6. 2), 
sdlavrkan-iva (ii. 27. 5), and khalvdén-iva (ii. 31. 1). 

The rule of the Rik Pr., already referred to, api cé ’vasdne, ‘also in 
pausa,’ is coincident in meaning with our own. The TaAitt. Pr. takes no 
notice whatever of the doctrine of abhinidhana, nor does the Vj. Pr. 
directly. The latter, however, presents a couple of rules which are wor- 
thy of remark, as having to do with the same general subject. In i. 90, 
91, it teaches that when a final mute stands either én pausa or before a 
following word, there takes place a release or separation of the organs 
of production, the passive and the active organ, or sthéna and karana; 
that is to say, the contact is dissolved (Weber, and Goldstiicker following 
him, have failed to apprehend the true meaning of the phenomenon de- 
scribed). This dissolution of the contact, in the case of the mute in 
pausa, is what was referred to above as taking place in our ordinary 
pronunciation after a final contact-letter, in order to make the mute 
more distinctly audible: as occurring before another word, it is analo- 

ous with the sphotana of our treatise (ii. 38), and the dhruva of the 

ik Pr. (vi. 11), although having a different sphere of occurrence from 
both of them, as they from one another: it is a formal release of the 
organs of articulation from the position belonging to the close of one 
word, before they take up that belonging to the beginning of another, 
in order to the more distinct separation of the two independent mem- 
bers of the sentence. 


1 


46. L suffers abhinidhdna before spirants. 


The only spirants before which / is found actually to occur in the 
Atharva-Veda are ¢ and h: the commentary cites instances of both, 
as follows: gatabal¢d vi roha (vi. 30.2); sa gamishyati balhikdn (v. 22. 
9); vihalho nama (vi. 16. 2); nor are the combinations to be met with 
in the text in any other words than those here quoted. The rule and 
its comment are of particular interest, as settling authoritatively the 
reading of the word balhika, ‘of Balkh, which, owing to the customary 
carelessness of the scribes, in not distinguishing JA from Ad (our own 
manuscripte vary between the two), has often been read and explained 
as bahlika, 

L is also noted by the Rik Pr. (vi. 6, r. 20, eecxevi) as suffering abhi- 
nidhdna before spirants, according to the Cakala doctrine, which is not 
that of the treatise itself. By the V4j. Pr. (iv. 16) it is regarded as to 
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be treated in the same manner as r in a like position. 2 before a spi- 
rant suffers svarabhakti, or the insertion of a vowel-fragment, according 
to all the other PraticgAkhyas (see below, rule 101); and the treatment 
of the Vaj. Pr. is virtually, though not formally, the same. The doc- 
trine, then, of the V4j. Pr., in admitting a svarubhakti between / and a 

irant, would differ little from that presented in the Rik Pr.—which 
iby vi. 11) would admit a dhruva, or (by vi. 13, r. 47, cecexxii) even a 
svorabhakti, after the abhinidhana of the l—except by omission of the 
abhinidhana, of which, as already remarked, it nowhere takes any no- 
tice; but our own treatise, by prescribing abhinidhdna, and not allowing 
even sphotana after it, differs quite notably from the others. I must 
confess myself unable to explain why either 7 before a spirant, or the 
nasals before h, as taught in the next rule, should suffer or be regarded 
as suffering the obscuring process of abhinidhdna. 


BA 


47. Also the guttural, palatal, and dental nasals before A. 


The instances cited by the commentary, in illustration of this rule, 
are as follows: pratyan hi (iv. 19.7); gan hi (a fabricated case: the 
lingual nasal never occurs before & in the Atharvan text); krimin hantu 
(ii. 32. 1); améin hetih (vi, 29. 1). 

The only consonants ever found to precede h in the Atharva-Veda 
are r,1,, and x. The first case, rh, is one of svarabhakti (i. 101); the 
second, Zh, falls under the preceding rule; the other two are provided 
for by this rule, which is moreover, like many others in the treatise, 
cast in a theoretical form, or made more general than the requirements 
of the text justify. Since, according to the theory of this Pratigakhya 
(see ii. 9), no nasal ever occurs immediately before a sibilant, rules 46 
and 47 might have been cast together into the form: “the nasals and J 
suffer abhinidhdna before the spirants.” 

The cases which this rule contemplates are in the Rik Pr. (vi. 7, r. 23, 
ceexcix) included in a much more general precept of the Cakalas, viz., 
that all the mutes except m, when final and followed by initéal spirants 
or y, r, and v, suffer abhinidhdana. 


Dusen 


48. Abhinidhdna is also called dsthdpita. 


I translate in obedience to the commentator, who says: dsthdpita- 
ca bhuvati: abhinidhanag ca: etany evo ‘daharandni ; ‘it both 
receives the name dsthdpita and abhinidhana: the instances are those 
already given.’ Unfortunately, this alternative title for the phenomenon 
which we have found so obscure does not notably help our comprehen- 
sion of it: the word admits of being translated, in accordance with the 
explanation of abhinidhdna offered above, ‘made to stand up to, or 
against ;’ but it may also be rendered ‘stopped,’ that is, ‘silenced,’ and 
so may favor another theory of the phenomenon. 
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49. Any other combination of consonants is conjunct. 


That is to say, all other combinations of consonants than those speci- 
fied in rules 44-47 as accompanied with abhinidhdna are simply sam- 
yukta, ‘yoked together, conjoined ;’ the precise nature of such conjune- 
tion being defined by the next rule. The commentator says: atah anye 
vyanjanasamdhayah samyukta bhavanti: anye abhinidhandt padénta- 
sparcah antahsthoshmasu padddishu? ca samyujyante: ‘other combi- 
nations of consonants than these are conjunct; other final mutes than 
abhinidhana, before semivowels and sibilants commencing a word, are 
conjoined with them;’ and then, instead of citing from the text any 
actual cases, he goes on to put the series of words with which we are 
already acquainted, godhuk, virdt, drshat, trishtup (see rules 3, 8), in 
lengthy and tedious succession, before ydti, vayati, rathe, gete, shande, 
and sdéye. This by no means exhausts all the possible cases to which 
the name samyukta applies; nor has there been any restriction of abhi- 
nidhana to cases of contact between a final and an initial, as the com- 
mentator’s language would seem to imply. 

This rule has the appearance of restricting the term samyoga to such 
combinations of consonants as are not accompanied with abhinidhana, 
But such is not its meaning, at least as regards the general usage of the 
treatise: samyoga is employed everywhere in the more general sense 
expressly attributed to it by a later rule of this chapter (i. 98). 

othing is to be found in the other Pratigakhyes corresponding to 
this rule and the one next following. 


50. The latter half-measure of the first constituent has the 
same organ of production with the second constituent. 


The term pirvariipa is not elsewhere found in our treatise with this 
meaning, although it occurs twice in a like sense in the Rik Pr. (ii. 
12, iii. 7). The construction of the rule is also irregular, and its ellipsis 
of parartipena or parena at the end (parena is added by the commenta- 
tor in his paraphrase) is bolder and more obscure than is usual else- 
where. These anomalies may be owing to the fact that the rule is 
taken in its present form and extent from some other treatise, and a 
metrical one. Weber (p. 127) has noted that it forms a half-¢loka, and 
it is actually cited as such by the commentator, along with the other 
half-verse, as follows: pérvaripasya mdtrardham saménakaranam pa- 
ram: pratyayena bhavet karyam elat samyuktum ishyate ; ‘the latter 
half-measure of the first element must be made to have the same organ 
of production with the succeeding element; such a combination is re- 
garded as conjunct.’ We can hardly help, however, both here and in 
the rule, assuming a different meaning for karana from that which it 


paddntdt sparzah, padabhidhishu. 
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has elsewhere in our treatise, and usually also in the other kindred 
works, and translating it rather ‘mode of production’ than ‘organ; 
and this is an additional indication of the foreign origin of the rule 
itself. The only instances given by the commentator are such as do 
not show any difference of organ between the two constituents of the 
conjunction: they are vatsdu virdjah (viii. 9. 1), stoma dsan (xiv. 1. 8), 
and ayam vaste (xiii. 1.16). Of the accuracy of the physical observa- 
tions which could discover any actual assimilation of the first element 
of these and other similar combinations, in its final portion, to the lat- 
ter, I find it hard to say much in praise: I am unable to discover that 
any part of the ¢ in vatséu becomes an 8, or any part of the s in vaste 
at,any more than the s and ¢ respectively become converted in part 
into the following vowels du and e, 


51. A syllable containing a short vowel, excepting before a 
conjunction of consonants, is light. 


The distinction of syllables, as regards their metrical value, is prop- 
erly into light (laghu) and heavy (guru); long (dirgha) and short 
(hrasva) are terms to be used of vowels only. The neuter gender of 
the terms in the rule is to be explained by their agreement with aksha- 
ram, ‘syllable,’ understood. 

The Rik Pr. (xviii. 19, r. 37) and the Taitt. Pr. (xxii. 15) have rules 
closely agreeing with this. The former also adds (xviii. 20, r. 42, 43) 
that a short vowel with a consonant makes a light syllable, but without 
a consonant one still lighter—an unpractical and useless distinction. 
The Vaj. Pr. has no passage corresponding to our rules 51-54, but re- 
marks, rather out of place, in iv. 105, that vowels which precede a con- 
junction of consonants or a final consonant, or which stand in pausa, 
are of double quantity ; a loose and inaccurate statement, as compared 
with those of the other treatises, since it is the value of the syllable, 
and oy the quantity of the vowels, that is increased in the cases men- 
tioned. 

The commentator gives as illustrations the indifferent words dadhi 
and madhu, which we have had already (under i. 4), and shall meet 
with many times more. 


52. Any other is heavy. 


That is, as the commentator goes on to explain, those syllables are 
heavy which contain a short vowel before a group of consonants, or a 
long vowel, or a protracted (pluta) vowel. As mstances of the first 
case, he gives takshati (takshati, ix. 10. 21) and rakshati (e. g. viii. 9. 
13); of the second, ¢aléh (viii. 6.10); of the third, bh@yds iddam (ix. 
6. 18). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. i, 4 (r. 20, 
21, xxi, xxii) and xviii. 19 (r. 36, 37), Taitt. Pr. xxii. 14, V&j. Pr. 
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iv.105. The Rik Pr. farther adds (xviii. 20, r. 40, 41) that, while a long 
vowel is heavy, it is yet heavier if accompanied by a consonant. 


53. Also a syllable containing a nasalized vowel. 


The commentator’s illustrative citations are the same which he has 
— once given us, under rule 27; it is unnecessary to repeat them 

ere. 

The other treatises have the same rule (R. Pr. i. 4, r. 21, xxii, and 
xviii. 19, r. 38; T. Pr. xxii. 14), but with the difference that the former, 
admitting the anusvdra as a separate constituent of the alphabet, de- 
clares a vowel followed by anusvdra to be heavy. 


54. And at the end of a word. 


The commentator simply paraphrases the rule, and adds one of his 
staple lists of illustrations, viz. godhuk etc. (see under i. 3). The Vj. 
Pr. (iv. 105, cited under r. 51, above) holds a like doctrine. The Taitt. 
Pr. (xxii. 14, 15) restricts the heaviness to such final syllables as end 
with a consonant, as our own commentator would seem to do by the 
instances he cites. It is not meant, of course, that in the combinations 
of the phrase the final syllables of words are heavy, but in the disjoined 
or pada-text, where each final is followed by a pause, or at the end of a 
verse or phrase. The Rik Pr. makes no mention of this case. 


55. Consonants belong to the following vowel. 


This and the three succeeding rules concern the division of words into 
syllables, and the assignment of the consonants they contain to the 
a vowels. Jt is a matter of pretty pure theory; the only practical 

aring it can have must be in determining whether such and such a 
consonant shall receive one or another accent, as being that of the pre- 
ceding or of the following vowel: and this itself must be almost un- 
mixed theory, since it can hardly be claimed that even sonant conso- 
nants share at all in accentuation: certainly they do not do so con- 
sciously. The teachings of the different Pratigakhyas are very nearly 
accordant upon the subject, and this general introductory rule is equiv- 
alently stated by all (R. Pr. i. 5, r. 23, xxiv, and xviii. 17, r. 32; V. Pr. 
i. 100; T. Pr. xxi. 2). 

The commentator gives as instances again dadhi and madhu, which 
ate to be divided da-dhi and ma-dhu. 


56. The first consonant of a group belongs to the preceding 
vowel, 
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The commentator here does his work very unsatisfactorily: he fabri- 
cates his illustrations, instead of drawing them trom the Atharvan text, 
iving atra sati, ddravati, pradravati, and he dees not note for us the 
t that, in the combinations which he presents, the former consonant 
is to be donbled, by iii. 28, and then inform us te which of the two 
products of duplication the precept of the rule applies. In the Rik Pr. 
(i. 5, r. 25, xxvi; also xviii. 18, r. 34), the name samyogddi belongs to 
the second letter, as being the first of the original combination or saz- 
while the one preceding it is specifically the product of the dupli- 
cation (kramaja}: and the treatise allows it te be counted either with 
the preceding or following syllable: thus, either at-tra or att-ra, The 
Vaj. Pr. (i. 102) calls the first consonant of the group as it stands after 
duplication samyogddi, and unites it with the | ae 8 syllable: and in 
the same sense, probably, the term is to be understood in our own 
treatise and in the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 4): we are to write and divide at: tra 
sati, ad -dravati, prad -dravati. 

The commentary adds: apara dha: hasayamam pirvosye ’ti, of which 
the meaning is obscure and the pertinence questionable. If it has to 
do with the disposition of the yama, it ought to come in under rule 58 
or 104. P 


57. As does also a final consonant. 


The commentary offers once more godhuk etc. (as under i. 3). 
The equivalent rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. xviii, 17 (r. 
32), Vaj. Pr. i. 101, and Taitt. Pr. xxi. 3. 


58. And one generated by krama after r and h. 


The commentator offers no explanation of the rule, merely adding to 
it, in his paraphrase, the words pirvasvarasya bhavati, and proceeding at 
once to give his illustrations. These are the same which appear again 
under iii. 31, and also, in part, under i. 100: they are for the most part 
words which do not occur in the Atharvan text, and, being much cor- 
rupted, are in more than one case of doubtful reading. A comparison 
of the illustrations under some of Panini’s rules (viii. 3. 26, 27; 4. 46) 
is of important use in restoring their true form. Le | are arkah, arcé 
out Pan. viii. 4. 46; MS. artha, sang Mp (MS. gartte, vartto), 

rgah (MS. bhagnah, bhagah: found in AV. only at xix. 37. 1), prah- 
nah, pirvahnah, aparéhnah (ix. 6. 46), apa hmalayati (MS. apa brahma 
layati, apa hyalati), vi hmalayati (MS. under iii. 31 vi hyalati), apa 
hnute (omitted under i. ee vi hnute (omitted here), and brahma (e. g. 
i. 19.4). In all these words, the consonant following the r or the A is 
doubled, by iii. 31, and the former of the two, which is regarded as the 
one that owes its existence to the krama, or duplication, is to be reck- 
oned as belonging to the preceding syllable. Thus we are to read and 
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divide ark-kah, vart- tah, bharg: gah, prahn-nah, pirv-vahn-nah, 
aparahn-nah, apahm-malayati, apahn-nute, brahm:ma., 

The rule i. 104 of the Vaj. Pr. corresponds in meaning with this, 
although more general in its form; the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 5) teaches that 
a consonant not combined immediately with a vowel belongs to the 
preceding syllable, which would leave only the final member of any 
group to be attached to the following vowel: there are some exceptions 
made, which need not be noticed here. In the Rik Pr., the simple and 

uent case of a consonant doubled after an r does not seem to be 
provided for at all: its rule (i. 5, r. 26, xxvii) is constructed only fora 
case in which the consonant following the r is itself succeeded by an- 
other: one is tempted there to reject the commentator’s interpretation, 
and understand the rule to mean “two consonants are reckoned as be- 
longing to the preceding vowel, when there is duplication of the second 
of a group:” this would make it accord with our own. 


BET: 


59. A short vowel is of a single mora. 

The commentator gives us again, as instances, dadhi and madhu. 

The word translated ‘mora’ is mééré, ‘measure,’ a term common in 
this sense to all the PraticAkhyas. It is the fundamental measure, 
which cannot itself be defined by — else. Only the Rik Pr. 
(xiii. 20) attempts to fix the length of the short, long, and protracted 
vowels, by comparing them with the cries of certain birds. 

The corresponding definitions of the other treatises are Rik Pr. i. 6 
(r. 27, xxviii); Vaj. Pr. i. 55, 56; Taitt. Pr. i. 33, 


60. The consonants are of the same length. 


The commentator’s illustrative instances are again dadhi and madhu. 
All the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 7, r. 34, xxxv; V. Pr. i. 59; T. Pr. 
i. 37) agree in assigning but half a mora as the length of a consonant. 


61. A long vowel has two moras. 


The commentator’s instance is ¢d/é (ix. 3. 17). 
There is no discordance among the Praticakhyas upon this point: 
compare Rik Pr. i. 6 (r. 29, xxx); V&j. Pr. i. 57; Tit. Pr. i. 35. 


62. A protracted vowel has three moras. 


The instance cited is idé3m (ix. 6.18). All the cases of protracted 
vowels which the Atharvan text contains are rehearsed below, in rule 105. 
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Compare the accordant rules of the other treatises in Rik Pr. i. 6 
(r. 30, xxxi); Vj. Pr. i. 58; Taitt. Pr. i. 36. 


With this rule ends the second section of the first chapter. The sig- 
nature in the manuscript is prathamasya dvitiyah padah: 62. 


63. The final of shash and puras becomes u before - and 
dica respectively, with substitution of a lingual for the follow- 
ing initial. 

That is to say, shash before daga becomes sho, and the daga becomes 
daga, making the compound shodaga ; and puras with déga, in like 
manner, forms purodéga. The commentator cites from the text the 
words themselves merely, viz. : 29.1), purodégdu (e. 
ix. 6. 12). Neither of the words is analyzed, or restored to its theoreti- 
cally regular form, by the pada-text; and our treatise, accordingly, ac- 
cording to its own programme, has nothing to do with them: and the 
same is true of the words referred to in the three following rules. 

These two words, with others of somewhat analogous character, are 
treated in the Vj. Pr., iii. 39-46. 


THA THT 


64. In the root krp, / is substituted for r. 


The whole commentary upon this rule is lost, and only its repetition 
before the next rule remains. Apparently, the copyist has carelessly 
skipped from the repetition of the rule in the commentator’s paraphrase 
. that with which, as usual, the — exposition closes. e = - 

very insignificant consequence: the missin would probab 
have afforded us some from the of 
or derivatives of the root klp or kalp, which are frequent there. The 
rule may be taken as the assertion of an opinion that the original form 
of this root is karp; an opinion rendered plausible by the derivative 
noun krp (see the next rule), and by the omg * the root kar, of 
which the other seems to be a secondary form. ith it corresponds 
Panini’s rule viii. 2.18; none of the other PraticAkhyas offers anything 
equivalent. If our treatise has set itself to note the words in which a 
l appears in the place of a more original r, it should not pass over the 
words in which the root car becomes cal, as avicdcala, pungcali, etc., 
glaha and glahana, which are hardly to be separated from the root grah, 
udumbala (viii. 6. 17), ete. 


T 


65. Not, however, in the words Arpé ete. 
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This is the first instance in our treatise of a rule stated in this form, 
the words or phrases to which the precept contained in the rule refers 
being conceived to form a series, or gana, of which the first only is 

iven in the rule, and the others comprehended in an et cetera. e 

rm of statement is characteristic of the Atharva Praticakhya and of 
Panini, and of them only: the Vaj. Pr. employs it but once (v. 38), 
the others not at all (R. Pr. iv. 39, where, for convenience’s sake, a list 
is thus referred to in one verse which is given in full in the next, fur- 
nishes but an accidental and insignificant analogy). It would seem to 
be the business of a commentator to give the list in full, but the author 
of our commentary evidently does nut think so, for he very seldom, if 
the gana have any extent, presents us more than specimens from it. 
Here, he gives krpé pavaka (xviii. 4. 59), and krpdt svah* (vii. 14. 2: 
the reading doubtless is a corrupt one, and should be krpé svah, as is 
read by both the Sama and Yajur-Vedas, in their corresponding verses) ; 
also krpanah (krpandéh, xi. 8. 28), and its derivative kérpanyam (not 
found in AY.). If these two words, which come from altogether an- 
other root, actually belong to the gana, it should contain also krpamd- 
nasya (vy. 19. 13) and akrpran (xviii. 3. 23). 

With this and the preceding and following rules are to be compared 
Pan. viii. 2. 18, and the vartikas upon it. 


66. In pdédam azigulim ete., r is substituted for 


The instances given by the commentary as eoming under this rule 
are gagre padam angurim (iv. 18.6 and y. 31.11), sahaméraén anu 
daha (v. 29. 11), yahi mayéraromabhih (vii. 117. 1), and agvasya varah 
parushasya varah (x. 4.2). The gana should also include patcangurih 
(iv. 6. 4), svangurth (vii. 46. 2), anangureh (viii. 6.22), and perhaps 
tirya (for tilya, from tila: iv. 7. 3): aagurim also occurs again in xx. 
136. 13. As counter-instances, to show the necessity of constructing a 

na, of a limited number of instances, the commentator cites anguli- 
bhyo nakhebhyak (ii. 33. 6), and balds te prokshanth santu (x. 9. 3). 

It is not in accordanee with the usage of our treatise elsewhere to 
give, in eiting a word or phrase in a rule, another form than that which 
it actually has in the text: we should have expected here ore A, 
The form ity evam di, instead of simply d@di, is found once more, in 
ii. 29. 


67. In case of the loss of a n or m, the preceding sound be- 
comes nasalized. 


The cases of elision of n and m are taught below, in ii. 32-34, which 
see for illustrations. The commentator offers here only the words 


krpasvih. 
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-vingatih (e. g. v. 15.2) and paydrisi (e. g. i. 9. 3)—which are very ill 
chosen, since, though each offers an example of a nasalized vowel, nei- 
ther exhibits an elision of an original nasal mute, according to any rules 
contained in this treatise. 

Corresponding rules to this and the following one of our treatise are 
offered by the other Pratigakhyas: see Rik Pr. iv. 35 (r. 79, cexcix) ; 
Vaj. Pr. iii. 129, iv. 3; Taitt. Pr. xv. 1: there are some differences of 
application, but chiefly dependent upon the different modes of treat- 
ment of the nasal mutes adopted by the different authorities, which 
will be explained in their place. 


Tu 


68. Also in case of their conversion into y, r, or a spirant. 


The instances given by the commentary are as follows: rathéi iva 
(v. 13, 6), sdldrrkan iva (ii, 27.5), khalvai iva (e. g. ii. 31. 1)—in all 
these cases, the final x is first, by ii. 27, converted into the spirant visor- 
janiya, the latter then changed, by ii. 41, into y, and this finally, by ii. 
21, dropped altogether; so that we have the successive steps rathdn iva, 
rathanh iva, rathaiy iva, rathai ira—farther, rtubhih (not found 
in AV.), rar ut srjate vagi (vi. 36, 2), mo shu pantiir abhi (v.11. 7: 
the commentator repeats the first word in its pada form, mo iti, at the 
end of the citation), and dasyéiir uta bodhi (iv. 32. 6)—in these in- 
stances, the final n, by rule ii. 29, becomes r, and, the preceding vowel 
being nasalized, r/an ut is converted into rtuiir ut. 

As the m must always be converted into the spirant visarjaniya before 
it becomes y, it seems superfluous to make separate mention of the latter 
in the rule. The commentator apparently feels this objection, and ven- 
tures for once a defence, as follows: téshmano grahandt siddhe punar- 
grahanena kim: nityatvam na sydt: rlaiir ut srjate vagi; * when the 
matter is made certain by the use of the term éxhman, why any farther 
mention? it is because this does not apply to all cases, as is shown by 
the instance r/éiiir ut srjate vagi.’ I do not see the point of this defence : 
it does, indeed, explain the mention of r in the rule, but it has nothing 
to do with that of y. 


~ 

69. And in case of the combination of a nasalized vowel with 
a preceding vowel. 

The only cases cited by the commentary are those of the combina- 
tion of the initial vowel of aga with a preceding final vowel, by simple 
fusion or by the elision of the initial a; they are: ubhdv updrcu (pada 
upa-ancu) prathama pibava (iv. 32. 7), somasyd (vii. 81. 3), and ye 
vrihayo yava nirupyante (ix. 6. 14). 

Compare Rik Pr. xiii. 10 (r. 26), Vaj. Pr. iv. 51, Taitt. Pr. x. 11. 


70. In the passage purusha & babhtivdit, the vowel is nasal be- 
fore the pause. 
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The passage referred to is x. 2. 28: sarvaé digah purusha & babhivaii, 
where, in a case of doubt and questioning, the final @ of babhéira is both 
rotracted and nasalized. The pada-text reads simply purushah: 4: 
bhai aii3: and there would be no call for such a rule as that given 
here, but for the requirements of the krama-text, in which babhiva, as 
the last word in a verse, must suffer parihdra (iv. 117), or repetition 
with ii interposed, and in which it might be made a question whether 
the nasality of the vowel should or should not be preserved before the 
iti, This rule teaches us that the nasal quality is lost before the iti, as 
rule 97, below, teaches also with respect to the protraction; and the 
same things are taught once more by iv. 120,121. The three last 
kramapadas of the verse will be, then: purusha & babhivdiis: & babha- 
babhive babhivans. 


THT TT 


71. Of the r-vowels, the part following the r receives the 
nasal quality. 

We have seen above, in rules 37 and 38, that the r-vowel is regarded 
as composed of a piece of a r, with a fragment of vowel sound pre- 
ceding and following it, and that, when it is long or protracted, the r- 
quality is found only in the first mora, Here we learn that, when such 
a vowel is nasalized, the nasal quality does not affect the r, but only the 
part of a vowel which follows it. Any one may perceive, however, 
upon trying the experiment, that there is no physical difficulty in the 
way of nasalizing the r itself, supposing the r-vowel to be properly ac- 
cordant in pronunciation with that letter throughout. 

The commentator cites bhamidriham acyutam parayishnu (v. 28. 14), 
driha pratnan (vi. 136. 2), and jandn drihantam (xii. 2.9). The in- 
stances, as in many other cases, are wanting in variety and in complete- 
ness: as an example of the long vowel nasalized, we may take pitriir 
upe ’mam, already cited under rule 38: no case of the protracted vowel 
nasalized occurs in the text. 

The other treatises offer nothing corresponding to this rule. 


72. U is nasalized when standing alone, before iti. 


In the pada-text of the Atharvan, as in those of the other Vedas, the 
particle « is always written @7 iti, In this rule, its nasality in such a 
situation is noticed: in the rule next succeeding are taught its long 
quantity and its exemption from conversion into a semivowel before the 
following vowel. 

The term aprkta means ‘uncombined with any other letter: it is 
said also of the particles @ and o (=4+~) in rules i. 79, iv. 113, below. 


78. In the same situation it is also long, and pragrhya. 
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The term pragrhya means, by implication, that the vowel to which 
it applies is not liable to the ordinary changes of sandhi, viz. fusion 
with, or conversion into a semivowel before, a following vowel. I say, 
by ee for only in the Taitt. Pr. (which uses, however, not 
pragrhya, but the related term pragraha) does the pronouncing a vowel 
pragrhya exempt it from change ; all the other treatises find it necessary 
to teach by a specific rule (see iii. 33, below, and the quotations there 
given) that the vowels declared to be pragrhya are not subject to eu- 
phonic alteration. The whole proceeding is somewhat analogous with 
that by which the Rik Pr. teaches the conversion of visarjaniya into r ; 
first rehearsing all the cases in which the conversion takes place, and 
pronouncing their visarjaniya to be rephin or riphita, and then finally 
declaring the riphita visarjantya convertible into r. The word pragrhya 
is explained by Béhtlingk-Roth to mean literally “to be held apart, or 
isolated,” i. e., from the combinations of sandhi. 

Any satisfactory reason why the particle u should be treated in this 

uliar manner by the framers of the pada-text is not readily apparent. 
Mhere are but few cases in our text in which it assumes a long form in 
sanhita (viz. eight instances: they are given under iii. 4), so that it can 
hardly be said to exhibit any special tendency to protraction; it nowhere 
assumes a nasal quality in the combined text; and it has hardly a trace 
of a a Be pragrhya character: if, indeed, it be preceded by an un- 
combined vowel and followed by another vowel, it remains uncombined 
with the latter (by iii. 36, which see: only three such cases occur in our 
text); but, on the other hand, if preceded by a consonant, it combines 
regularly with a following vowel (of this also there are only four cases 
in AV.: see ii. 37). It seems as if the protraction must have been 
made in order to give the word more substance as an independent pada 
in the disjoined text, it being the only instance of a single short vowel 
possessing such a value; and as if the nasalization and addition of it 
were intended to mark it more distinctly as an exceptional case, requir- 
ing a different treatment in the sanhité-text. PAnini (i. 1. 17, 18) al 
it to be read either u or di. 

aaa now goes on to detail the other cases of pragrhya final 
vowe 


_ 14, Final 7 and @ are also pragrhya, in a form having a loca- 
tive sense. 


The instances cited by the commentator are dshtrt padam krnute 
agnidhéne (vi. 27. 3: the oe in the corresponding passage, has 
the proper locative form, dshtryém), ato jdtdso dhdrayanta urvi (xviii. 
1, es mahi no vatéh (xviii. 1. 39), and tant daksham 4 suvatdm (iv. 
25.5). This last, however, is a doubtful case, since the word tané may 
quite as plausibly, or more so, be taken as nominative dual, ‘their ve 
selves.’ A more unequivocal case of & is m@y& in xviii. 4. 4, and it is 
the only one which I have noted in the text. There is also a single 
case of a locative in ¢ not given by the commentary : it is abhihruti, in 
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vi. 3. 3. As counter examples, of final ¢ and @ in other than a locative 
sense, and therefore not pragrhya, the commentator offers dhiti va ye 
(vii. 1.1), tasyd sarvd (xiii. 4.28). Of cases analogous with the 
former of these, where the ¢ represents an instrumental case, there are 
several others in the text, as vii. 48. 1,77. 1; ix. 9. 8. 

The pada-text carefully notes these locatives in ¢ and @ as pragrhya, 
in the usual manner, by writing an iti after them: thus, dshért iti, urvi 
iti, tani iti, etc. The commentator, in citing the several 
under this and the following rules, always repeats at the end of each 
citation the pragrhya word, in its pada form, or with iti appended: I 
have omitted such repetitions, as unnecessary here. 

A corresponding rule in the Rik Pr. is found in i. 18 (r. 72, Ixxiii): 
also in Panini, i. 1.19. The V&j. Pr. notes no such cases as those to 
which this rule applies: and the Taitt. Pr., instead of classifying and 
defining the pragrhya terminations according to their grammatical 
values, describes them all in an entirely empirical way (in iv. 1-54), by 
their position and surroundings, whence its rules do not generally admit 
of detailed comparison with ake of the other treatises. 


75. The same vowels, ¢ and @, are pragrhya as dual termina- 
tions. 


The commentator’s illustrations are kena parshni dbhrte (x. 2. 1), 
indravayt ubhdu (iii. 20. 6), ubhav indragni 4 bharatém (v. 7. 6). 

Corresponding rules are Rik Pr. i. 18 (r. 71, Ixxii) amd VAj. Pr. i, 93; 
both of them include also the eases noted by our treatise in the next 
following rule. 


76. As is also e. 


The commentator cites atrd dadhete (v. 1.3), rodhacakre vavydhete 
(v. 1. 5), sam pitardv rtviye (xiv. 2. 37). 


77. Also the words asme, yushme, tve, and me, when accented. 


The specification “when accented” is, of course, meant only for the 
two latter of the words named, as the others would never occur other- 
wise than accented. Of the four, yushmé and mé never occur in 
Atharvan text: tvé is found once, in a Rik passage (AV. v. 2. 3 = RV. 
x. 120. 3), and also, according to the manuscripts, in viii. 9. 9, twice re- 

ated, and each time written in the pada-text tvé iti, as a pragrhya: 

ut the accent and the addition of iti are hardly to be regarded other- 
wise than as a blunder of the tradition, since the word is evidently the 
enclitic or accentless tva of the Vedic language: no forms of this en- 
clitic pronoun are found elsewhere in the Atharvan, The fourth, asmé, 
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js also hardly an Atharvan word. It is found in three Rik passages, viz. 
iv. 21. 1 (RV. vi. 28, 1), xviii. 1. 3 (RV. x. 10. 3), 42 (RV. x. 17. 8): in 
another passage (iv. 31. 3), where the Rik (x. 84. 3) reads asmé, all the 
Atharvan manuscripts have asmé‘i, which has been altered to asmé in the 
edition, in obedience to the requirement of the sense, and the authority 
of the Rik reading. Another precisely similar case is xix, 40. 4 (RV. 1. 
46.6). The only passage where the Atharvan gives asmé independently 
is v. 1. 3, where all the manuscripts except B. and M. (copies of the 
same original, by the same scribe) agree in reading it (pada asmé iti) : 
here also, however, the edition reads asm@’t. 

The commentator cites no instances, but says nigame yushmadbhyd 
vibhakter ittvam ishyati: yushmakam: asmékam: tvam aham iti prapte: 
asme yushme tve me iti ca vibhaktyddegah kriyate. 

The Rik Pr. (i. 19, r. 78, 74, Ixxiv, Ixxv) notes asme, yushme, tve, and 
amt as pragrhya: the third, tve, when accented, and not a member of a 
compound word. The V4j. Pr. (i. 96, 97) notes asme, tve, and me, the 
latter when accented. -Asme and tve are dealt with in TAitt. Pr. iv. 
9, 10. 


78. Also ami, as plural. 


The examples cited by the commentator are ami ye yudham (vi. 103. 
3), amt ye vivratéh (iii. 8. 5), and amt agagre (not found in AV.). To 
explain the addition of the specification “as plural,” he gives a counter- 
example, gamy atra, which is plainly one of his own fabrication; nor 
can I find that the text contains anything which should render that ad- 
dition necessary. The Vj. Pr. says (i. 98) “ami, when a word b 
itself;” the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 19, r. 73, Ixxiv; Taitt. Pr. iv. 12 
see no reason for appending any such limitations. 


ee a particle consisting of an uncombined vowel, unless 
it be @. 


This rule is meant to apply solely to the particle 0, composed of 4 and 
u, which is found in two passages of the text, viz. o cit sakhayam (xviii. 
1. 1) and gratam havir o shu (vii. 72. 2), both of which are cited by the 
commentator: the pada-text writes the o in the usual manner of a 
pragrhya, viz. 6 iti. To explain the addition of “unless it be 4” to the 
rule, the commentator cites punar e’hi vdcaspate (i. 1.2), where the pada- 
text reads, of course, a : the. 

The form of this rule is not a little strange: why o should thus be 
made an exception from the next rule, and why, when there is no other 
particle, except 4, composed of a single vowel, it should be treated as if 
one of a class, it is very difficult to see: we cannot help suspecting here 
the influence of the general mar: compare Pn. i, 1. 14, the virtual 
correspondence of which with our rule is as close as possible. The Rik 
Pr. (i. 18, r. 69, Ixx) has a similar precept. 
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80. Also one ending with o. 


That is to say, as we must infer from the preceding rule, and as the 
commentator fills out the ellipsis, a nipdta or ‘ particle,’ having o for its 
final. This is a strangely inaccurate description: it was bad enough to 
have the upasarga or preposition é treated as a nipdta by the last rule, 
when combined with «: but here we have nouns, verbs, prepositions, 
and particles all confounded together under the same name. The 
ticles, it is true, greatly preponderate in number and in frequency : thus 
we have atho (about 130 times in the whole Atharvan text), mo (15 
times), no (12 times), uéo (7 times), and tho, yado, ango, evo, dosho — 
each); but of prepositions we have o and upo (twice each), and pro 
(once); of verbs, widmo, datto, atto (once each); and of nouns (pro- 
nouns), teno (twice), yo, and so (once each). In the form of the oe is 

erhaps to be seen again the influence of the general grammar: compare 

an. 1.1.15. The other treatises are not open to the same criticism: 
the Rik Pr. (i. 18, r. 70, lxxi) declares pragrhya a final 0, except of the 
first member of a compound; and the V4j. Pr. (i. 94, iv. 89) constructs 
its rule in very nearly the same manner. 

As regards the actual pragrhya character of these words, there are, 
among the nearly 200 instances of their occurrence, but 11 cases in which 
they stand otherwise than before a consonant or an initial a, and so have 
an opportunity to exhibit that character distinctly. These cases are: be- 
fore 4, xx. 127.13; before @, vi. 14.3, xiv. 2.4, xx. 180.17, 18; before u, 
xi. 6. 7, xii. 1. 7,9; before e, ii. 9.1, vii. 56.5, ix.8.7. In xx. 130.19, and 
only there, an initial a is absorbed by such a final 0; on the other hand, 
in iv. 9. 3, the metre shows that such an absorption of an initial @ must 
be made in reading, though it be not so written. In ¢eno (ix. 1. 20) and 
yo (xi. 4. 9), the metre shows that the combined particle « must be se 
arated from the final of the original word, and that the two must 
read téna u and yd! wu. 

The examples given by the commentary are dosho gdya (vi. 1.1), 
argo nv aryaman (vi. 60. 2), atto havinshi (xviii. 3. 44), and datto asma- 
bhyam (xviii. 3. 14). 


81. Also a vocative ending in the same letter, before an iti 
not belonging to the text. 


Literally, ‘before an iti not coming from the rshis,’ or authors of the 
hymns: that is to say, before the itt by which, as already remarked, a 
pragrhya word is followed in the pada-text. The vocatives in o, from 
themes in u, are not in a single instance treated as pragrhyas in the 
sanhité of the Atharvan, but are always euphonically combined with 
the following vowel.* In the pada-text, however, they are invariably 


* The cases are not numerous in which such a vocative occurs elsewhere than in 
pausa, before a consonant, or before an a; they are as follows: before d, v. 13.5; 
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written as if they were pragrhyas, with the usual iti annexed. The 
object of this rule, then, is to teach that they are exempt from euphonic 
combination unly in the pada-text, while in other situations they are to 
be treated according to the general euphonic rules (iii. 40, ii. 21). The 
Vaj. Pr. (iv. 89) has a rule corresponding with that of our treatise; 
it, however, seems to be inconsistent with a previous rule (i. 94), which 
teaches that a final o is pragrhya in general, and not before the iti of 
the pada-text alone. The u of the sanhitd-text is in accordance 
with the later rule, and not with the earlier, so far as I can judge from 
the passages which correspond with those of the Atharvan referred to in 
the marginal note: I am surprised that Weber has not taken any notice 
of this discordance between the text and the Pratickhya. The Taitt. Pr. 
(iv. 6) says that o is pragraha when it is not the product of sandhi, and 
is followed by a or a consonant—which is a rather absurd way of say- 
ing that it is not pragraha at all in sanhitd ; since before a consonant 
its pragrhya character could not, and before a need not, appear. The 
Rik Pr., after declaring the o of the vocative pragrhya (i. 18, r. 68, Ixix), 
is obliged later (ii. 27, r. 52, elvii) to except it from the rule that pra- 
grhyas are exempt from euphonic change, and to place it under the 
control of rules previously given for its combination with succeeding 
vowels, Finally, Panini (i. 1.16) gives a rule precisely corresponding 
to ours, but gives it upon the authority of Cakalya. is whole state 
of things is something very peculiar. Why, when the o of véyo is 
really no more exempt from change than the e of agne, should it be re- 
garded by all the pada-texts as a pragrhya, causing so much trouble to 
the different treatises to explain its treatment? 

The commentator cites, as examples of the rule, tvayy udite pre "rate 
citrabhdno: citrabhdno iti (iv. 25. 3), yuvam savitd: vdyo iti (iv. 
25. 3), and manyo vajrin: manyo iti (iv. 32.6). As counter-examples, 
to show that the vowel is unchangeable only before the iti of the pada- 
text, he gives vdya titaye (iv. 25. 6), manya idité (iv. 31. 4), and babhra 
4 me grnuta (v. 13. 5). 


Mat AT 


82. In Grtni iva etc., the iti follows the iva. 


This is a rule which concerns only the writing of the pada-text itself, 
and so, as dealing with a matter lying outside of the proper sphere of a 
Pratigakhya, is extra-judicial, and has no correspondent in either of the 
other treatises. It grows out of the difficulty, in a few special cases, of 
combining two methods of writing usual in the pada-text. This text, 
in all the Vedas, always combines the enclitic particle iva, ‘as if, like,’ 
with the word to which it is attached, as if forming a compound with 
it, giving up often, in favor of this combination, the division which 


before i, vii. 4.1; before ¢, iv. 81. 4; before u, vi. 68, 1, vii. 26. 8 (bis); before «, 
iv. 25. 6. In iv. 32. 1, the final o absorbs a following initial a ; everywhere else, it 
and the following a both remain unchanged. 
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would otherwise be made of a preceding compound: thus, uda-dhim 
o 15. 6), but wdadheh-iva (i. 3. 8). When, now, the iva happens to 
ollow a pragrhya word, like drini, which ought to be followed in the 
pada-text by iti, in order to bring to light its pragrhya quality, what is 
to be done? shall we separate the two parts of the compound word—a 
thing unheard of elsewhere—and introduce the iti between them, writ- 
ing Grint itt vd "rtnt-iva? or shall we allow the iti to lose its proper 
function, but still be retained at the end of the compound, in order to 
call attention to the pragrhya quality of the first member of the latter, 
and write drint ive ’ty drtnt-iva? The second of these two alternatives 
is the one adopted by all the pada-texts, and the one which our rule 
here teaches us to choose. The Atharvan text offers but four such 
cases, which, for once, are all cited by the commentator; they are as 
follows: drtni ive ’ty drtni-iva (i. 1.3); gharmadughe ive ’ti gharmadu- 
ghe-iva (iv. 22.4); nrpatt ive ti nrpati-iva (viii. 4. 6); yame ive ’ti yame- 
-iva (xviii. 3, 38).* 


RET 


P.- A nasalized vowel occurring in the interior of a word is 
ort. 


Here we have the general fact laid down, and in the following rules, 
to the end of the section, are stated the exceptions to it. The Rik Pr. 
in one of its later books (xiii. 7-10), treats the same subject, and the 
commentator is at much pains (see Regnier’s note to r. 22) to explain 
its introduction into the Pratigakhya, into whose proper province such 
a matter does not enter. Our own commentator seldom troubles him- 
self about little inconsistencies and redundancies of this kind, which are 
exhibited by all the treatises; they aid in the general purpose of a 
Pratigakhya, which is to preserve the traditional text of the school 
from corruption. Thus, the Taitt. Pr. = (xvi. 1-31) a complete 
conspectus of all the nasalized vowels, short and long, found in its text 
in the interior of a word, and again (xiii. 8-14), a detailed exhibition 
of all cases of occurrence of the lingual nasal, n. 

The commentator cites a third time the whole series of instances 
given above, under rule 27, and repeated by him under rule 53. 


84. In neuters plural it is long. 


The commentator gives, as examples, pardi’ishi yasya sambhdrah (ix. 
6.1), yajaishi hotra brimah (xi. 6. 14), atto havinshi (xviii. 3. 44). 

An equivalent rule is found in the Rik Pr. (xiii. 7, r. 22), which far- 
ther specifies that the theme ends in a spirant, and that the long vowel 
precedes the terminations s¢ and shi. e Taitt. Pr., ignoring all help 


* I have given the words here in the full form in which the pada-text presents 
them: our commentator, in his citations, leaves off the repetition of the compound, 
writing simply drtni ive ’ti, etc. 
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from grammatical omens in the construction of its rule, as is its 
custom, ok 14) that 4, ¢, and @ are nasal before si and shi at the 
end of a wo 


85. Also in pdisu, etc. 


The commentator cites pdnstin akshebhyah (vii. 109. 2), mansam man- 
sena (iv. 12. 4), gavgayena (vi. 129.1 [should be cévigapena? the manu- 
scripts blunder somewhat over the word, but W. E. and H. read dis- 
tinctly and gila bhamir agma (xii. 1.26). To the 
words thus instanced I have only to add pavsure (vii. 26. 4), which may 
perhaps be regarded as virtually included in pansu. 

The form of this rule is quite peculiar, in that it cites two words, 
instead of one, as heading of the gana. 


86. Also in a desiderative form from the roots han and gam. 


Of desiderative forms from the root han the text furnishes us jighai- 
sati (e. g. iv. 18.3) and jighdnsan (vi. 99.2). From gam we have no 
such forms, unless, in xii. 4. 29, 30, we are to amend yada sthama 
jighdnsati into jigansati, which would very much the sense, if 


Iam not mistaken. Could we trust implicitly to the Praticdkhya to 
include in its rules no forms not actually to be found in the Atharvan 
text, this passage would be a sufficient warrant for making the alteration 
suggested: but that is not the case, as the very next rule, for instance, 
notably shows. The reason why these two roots are thus put together 
as the subject of such a grammatical precept may be to be sought in the 
general mar; compare the equivalent rule in Panini (vi. 4. 16), 
which offers also the same technical term, san, for a desiderative form. 

The commentary offers as examples the word jighdnsati (e. g. iv. 18. 
and the passage spoken of above, sthdma jighdnsati; and, 

though our manuscript here reads, like those of the text, jighdssati, 
the absence of any other citation or fabricated illustration of desidera- 
tive forms from gam gives a degree of color to the conjecture that our 
commentator may have meant to give jigdssati. 


87. As also from the roots gén, man, and dén. 


Of these three roots, only mdn offers in the Atharvan text any forms 
falling under this rule. The commentator cites one of them, mtmdzisa- 
manéh (ix. 1.3): the others are mimdnsaménasya (ix. 6. 24), mimdansi- 
tasya (ix. 6. and amimdnsanta (xii. 4.42). The form médzista (xi. 
2.8), as not being of desiderative origin, does not properly belong 
here, but, if genuine, should be included under rule 85: it may be a 
corrupted reading for mavisia ; we have the corresponding second per- 
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son, mansthds, in ix. 5.4, and there also a part of the manuseripts 
P. W. 1.) read ménsthah. For gén and dén the commentator evi- 
ently had no genuine instances at command, and he fabricates ¢ipéi- 
sati, didansati. Here also it is a suspicious circumstance that a rule of 
the general mar (Pan. iii. 1. 6) groups these three roots together: 
a it is true, for a different purpose from that which forth 
our rule. 


TAT wee 


88. Also in a strong case from a theme in vais. 


The strong cases (paicapadi, ‘five words or forms’) are the mascu- 
line nominatives singular, dual, and plural, and the accusatives singular 
and dual. The suffix vavs is that which forms the perfect active parti- 
ciple: it is called in Panini by the same name as here, vasu. The 
commentary cites as instances pareyivansam (xviii. 1. 49), pravigivansam 
(iv. 23. 1), wtlasthivdnsuh (vi. 93.1), and papivdrsah (vii. 97. 3). 


89. As also from a theme in tyazs. 

That is to say, in a strong case of a comparative of the ancient forma- 
tion, or that produced by adding the primary suffix ¢yavs to the, gene- 
rally gunated, root. The commentator gives as examples ¢reydn, gre- 


yansdu, creyansah ; but the only strong case of this word occurring in 
the Atharvan text is greydnsam (xv. 10. 2). 


utou 


90. As also from the root vid. 


There are two a to be made to this rule: in the 
first place, it ought to rought in, if at all, after rule 88, in order 
that vasvantasya as well as paftcapadydm may be implied in it by in- 
ference from its predecessor; and in the second place, there is no 
need of any such precept at all, since there is no good reason why 
vidvaén, the word to which it alone applies, should not be considered a 
vasvanta, and therefore regarded as disposed of by rule 88, The Hindu 
theory, indeed, does not regard vidvdn as a perfect participle, and Panini 
(vii. 1. 36) is obliged to teach that in it the perfect participial suffix is 
substituted for that of the present participle; and probably it is out of 
this circumstance that the introduction of the rule here in question has 
proceeded : yet, the substitution having been made, vidvén would have 
to be deemed and taken for a vasvanta, one would think, even by the 
Hindu theory itself. 

The commentator gives all the strong forms of vidvdn, of which only 
a however, are to be found in the Atharvan, and then winds up 
with an actual citation; as follows: vidvdn (e.g. ii. 1.2), vidvdnsdu, 
vidvansah, vidvdnsam (e. g. ix. 9.4), vidvdrisdu ; vidvdisam vratyam 
(e. g. xv. 2. 1). 
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91. As also from pumas. 


The commentary instances the five cases of pumazis to which the name 
paicapadi belongs; only one of those to which the rule actually applies 
occurs in our text: pumdn (e. g. i. 8.1), pumdnsdu, pumdnsah, puman- 
sam (e. g. iii. 23. 3), pumdnsdu. Then he adds a counter-example, to 
show that the rule is meant for the strong cases alone: pumsi vdi reto 
bhavati (vi. 11. 2). 


Here ends the third section of the first chapter: the signature in the 
manuscript is prathamasya irtiyah pddah: 91. 


STAT 


92, A sound preceding a final sound is called its upadhd. 


This is simply a definition of the term upadhd, and, to illustrate the 
rule, the commentator cites the two later rules, ndmyupadhasya rephah 
(ii. 42) and 4kéropadhasya lopah (ii. 55), in which the term is employed. 
The Vaj. Pr. (i. 35) has precisely the same definition. In the Rik Pr. 
the word has a more general use, as ‘ preceding letter or word’ (upa-dhd, 
‘a setting against or next to’): it is probably on account of this less 
restricted signification current in some schools that the two treatises 


first spoken of deem it necessary to limit the term by a specific defini- 
tion. The Taitt. Pr. does not employ it at all. 


93. A vowel is a syllable. 


The precise scope of this rule it is not easy to determine; it seems 
to be rather a general and theoretic doctrine than a precept which 
enters in any active and practical manner into the system of rules of 
our treatise. The V4j. Pr. and Rik Pr. have similar rules, and that of 
the former (i. 99) is expressed in identical terms with our own; it re- 
ceives an easier interpretation than ours by being placed at the head of 
the rules for syllabication, which correspond to our rules 55-58, above. 
The Rik Pr. (xviii, 17, r. 31) states more fully that a vowel, whether 
pure, or combined with anusvdéra, or combined with consonants, is a 
syllable; as also (i. 4, r. 19, xx) that both the short and the long vowels 
are syllables; making the former declaration an introduction to the 
rules for syllabication and quantity, and the latter, to the briefer treat- 
ment of the same subjects in the first chapter. We may se regard 
our rule as a virtual precept that the accentuation, which in later rules 
(iii. 55 ete.) is taught especially of the vowels, extends its sway over the 
whole syllable: or, on the other hand, that the accents, which in rules 
14-16 above were declared to belong to syllables, affect especially the 
vowels. With the subject of accent the commentator seems, at any 
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rate, to bring it into special connection. Omitting his usual explan 
— (a small sp it would doubtless have been svaro xed 
vati), he proceeds at once to give an exposition, of which a part 
occurs again at the close of the third section of the third chapter; it 
reads, unamended, as follows: kim aksharasya svaryamdnasya svaryate: 
arddham hrasvasya paddo dirghasye "ty eke: sarvam iti gdnkhamitrah 
under ii. 6 and iii. 74, cankhamitrih): aksharasydi ’shé dhénam (vi- 
hana) vidyate yad yad virasvardbhdvah (yad yad vigvaribhava: the 
goes no farther under iii. 74): svaram aksharam ity dhuh: sva- 
rad anyat vyafjanam sarvam prthak varnasdmdnyam dvyaktamjyate 
budhadih. I translate, in part, as follows, not without some misgivings: 
‘what part of a circumflexed syllable is circumflexed? some say, half a 
short one, quarter of a long one: Qankhamitri says, the whole: here is 
found no A» for a syllable [hrasva and dirgha are said of vowels only: 
see note to r. 51, above]; since, in each case, the vowel alone is con- 
templated [??]: now the vowel is declared to be the syllable ....,’ and 
hence, perhaps, what is taught of the vowel must be understood to be 
said of the whole syllable. Yet all this would appear to be rendered 
unnecessary by the rules for syllabication, which, as we have seen, hardly 
have a meaning if they do not imply that each consonant shares in the 

accentuation of the vowel to which it is declared to belong. 


94. The sound preceding an aspirate becomes a non-aspirate. 


The proper application of this rule, within the sphere of the Pratiga- 
khya, is only to cases of the doubling of the first or second consonant 
of a group, by the varnakrama, as taught in rules iii. 26 etc., yet its 
form of statement is general, and there can be no doubt that it should 
apply to all cases arising in the course of derivation and inflection, and 
that forms such as mrdhdhi, containing a double lingual sonant aspi- 
rate, are strictly excluded by it. Such forms, as is well known, occur 
in almost all the Vedic manuscripts, and those of our own text offer 
several instances of them;* which, however, we have not hesitated to 
amend in the printed text (except in ii. 5.4, where the correction has 
been accidentally omitted) to ddh. 

Corresponding rules in the other PraticAkhyas are: Rik Pr. vi. 1 (r. 
2, ecelxxix), and xii. 3 (r. 9); Vj. Pr. iv. 106; Taitt. Pr. xiv.5: that of 
the Vaj. Pr. and the former one of the Rik Pr. are restricted in terms 
to the cases of duplication arising under the rules of the varnakrama; 
the others are general ares like our own. 

The examples given by the commentary are such as illustrate the ap- 

lication of the rule to forms of derivation and inflection, as well as of 
ma ; they are iddham (sam-iddham, vii. 74.4), dugdham (e. g. x. 6. 


* The details are as follows: ii.5.4, all the MSS. dhdh; vii. 46. 1, all do.; 
vii. 97.7, E. I. do., the rest dh; xi. 1.29, Bp. dh only, all the rest dhdh; xi. 1. 31, 
first time, all dhdh: second time, Bp. dh, the rest dhdh ; xii, 2.19, B. dhdh, all the 
rest dh; xviii. 3.42, all dhdh; xviii. 4.1 do.; xviii. 4. 56 do. The true reading, 
ddh, is not given in a single instance by any of the MSS, 
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31), nanv & ruruddhre (iv. 31.3: ordinary reading rurudhre; but in 
this instance, as occasionally elsewhere, the pada manuscript obeys the 
rules of the Arama, and gives ruruddhre), yo daddhre (xviii. 3. 63, 
dadhre), valagam va nicakkhnuh (x. 1. 18, nicakhnuh). The commenta- 
tor then once more commences his citations from his metrical authority, 
and gives the verse prathamdg ca dvitiyandm samyoge pratyanantaram : 
irtiyag ca caturthandm etat sarvatra lakshanam ; ‘first mutes are sub- 
stituted for seconds, when directly preceding the latter in a group; and 
thirds in like manner for fourths: this is a rule of universal application.’ 


area 


95. Conversion is according to propinquity. 


That is to say, when any sound is ordered to be c into another, 
of any class or description, we are to convert it into that one which is 
nearest to it, in situation or in character. The commentator, after his 
customary repetition of the rule, by way of paraphrase, with the bare ad- 
dition of bhavati, proceeds, without any farther explanation, to cite three 
rules in the interpretation of which it needs to be applied. The first 
of these is ii. 31, to the effect that m before a mute is converted into a 
letter of the same position with it: which, by this rule, must be under- 
stood, m being a nasal, to mean the nasal letter of the series, and not 
either of the non-aspirate or aspirate surds or sonants. The second is 
ii. 40, by which the visarjantya is to be made of like position with a 
following surd mute, and, by our rule, still a spirant of like position 
with the latter. The third example is iii. 39, which prescribes the con- 
version of a vowel into a semivowel; and this semivowel, by our rule, 
must be that of the same class with the vowel: we are not to change ¢ 
into v, or « into r, etc. There are other rules to which the present 
ney applies; so, in explaining the one next preceding, it may be 
ooked upon as determining the non-aspirate into which the duplication 
of an aspirate is converted to be surd or sonant according as the aspirate 
is surd or sonant (a matter which, in the other treatises, is expressly 
prescribed in the rules themselves, and not left for inference): and pos- 
sibly its bearing upon that rule is the reason why it is introduced here, 
rather than elsewhere in the treatise. Similar prescriptions are found 
in the Rik Pr. (i. 14, r. 56, lvii) and the V4j. Pr. (i. 149), 


96. In khanvakhési and khdéimakhdsi, the ¢ following the @ is 
unaccented. 


This is a special rule, evidently intended to guard against an appre- 
hended mispronunciation. The two words in question (iv. 15.15) are 
meant for imitations of the croaking of frogs, and are probably for khan- 
vakhai, khdimakhdi, with protraction (pluti) of the final syllable: and 
it is feared that, without particular caution, the final i will be made to 
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share in the irregular accent which falls upon the protracted vowel, 
both words being doubly accented, on the first and third syllables.* 


ASIA u tou 


97. In avacd and 4 babhuvdn, with iti, the e is not protracted. 


The commentator, after paraphrasing the rule, adds simply avage ’ti, 
babhiive ’ti. The two passages referred to are found at xii, 4.42 and 
x. 2. 28, and they read, in the pada and sanhité texts, as follows: 


They are not analogous cases, as regards the action of the present 
rule, since one of them actually contains an iti, while, in the other, no 
iti follows the protracted vowel in either the sanhild or the pada texts, 
but only in the krama-text (see the note to rule 70). All the sanhité 
manuscripts, however, observe the precept of our treatise in making the 
combination of avagé3 with the succeeding word, and accordingly its 

rotraction, which is assured by this rule and by i. 105, and which is 
exhibited by the pada-text, entirely disappears in sanhité—a strange 
imperfection of the latter text, and one which, if it did not exhibit itself 
in all the manuscripts, we should be very loth to introduce, upon the 
sole authority of this rule of the PraticAkhya. 

By V4j. Pr. iv. 88, a final pluta vowel retains its pluti before iti, and 
the closing krama-pada of our second verse would be babhivan iti ba- 
bhivan, instead of babhiive babhivar. Neither of the other Vedic 
texts appears to present any case analogous with the other one which 
forms the subject of our rule. 


98. Consonants not separated by vowels form a conjunction. 


With this definition of a samyoga, a conjunction or group of conso- 
nants—which, as already noticed, is much more comprehensive than 
that which would seem to be implied in the definition of samyukta 
given above, in rule 49—agree those of the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 7, 
r. 37, xxxviii; V. Pr. i. 48: T. Pr. offers nothing corresponding). 

The commentator’s paraphrase of the rule, with the or gh 
examples, forms a verse, as follows: vyatjandny avyavetdni svardih 


* E. Land H. read the first word khanvakhd'si, with a single accent only, and 
the printed text has—wrongly, as it seems to me—followed their authority ins 
of that of the other manuscripts: and also, by some inexplicable oversight, signs 
of accent have become attached to the pluti figures, as if the preceding d’s were 
circumflex, and the following é’s acute. e line ought to read as follows: 
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samyogo bhavati: agnir indrag ca tushtag ca vrkshah plaksho nidarga- 
nam. The word tushta is not found in the Atharvan, nor plaksha, ex- 
cepting in the form plakshdt (v. 5. 5). 


99. After a non-nasal and before a nasal mute, in the same 
word, is made the insertion of yamas, suited to each case. 


The commentator treats this intricate subject with the utmost possi- 
ble brevity, merely paraphrasing the rule, as follows: samdnapade ‘nut- 
tamat spargat: uttame paratah sparge yamdir vyavadhdnam bhavati: 
yathasamkhyam :—and adding as instances sapatnam (vii. 109. 3), ¢ra- 
dhndti (not found in AV.; the word most nearly resembling it is crath- 
nanah [xiv. 1.57], for which it may not impossibly be a false reading of 
the manuscript), yajiah (e.g. iv. 11.4), and grbhndti (MS. grhndati, 
which is no example of a yama: the only form in the AV. admitting 
yama is grbhndmi [iii. 8.6]). Unfortunately, we cannot be permitted 
to dismiss the subject in such an off-hand manner, but must endeavor 
to ascertain, by the aid of the other treatises and of phonetical theory, 
what these yamas are. 

We have already seen (under rule 43) that the euphonic system of 
the Praticakhya does not allow one mute to follow another by a simple 
consonantal conjunction, but regards the former of the two as suffering 
a modification which robs it of part of its distinct quality. Now we have 
the farther direction, which must be taken as to that extent limiting the 
former, that, within the limits of a simple word, if the latter consonant is 
nasal and the former not so, there is inte d between the two a yama, 
or ‘twin’ to one of the other letters. is is all that our treatise says 
of the yamas: none of its other rules mention them, although one or 
two may be regarded as referring to them, and are so interpreted by the 
commentator—from whose explication of rule 26, above, we have learned 
that they are of nasal character. The Taitt. Pr. is not more explicit: 
it merely says (xxi. 12, 13): “after a mute not nasal, when followed by 
a nasal, are inserted, in each several case, nose-sounds (ndsikya): these 
some call yamas.” The V4j. Pr., where it teaches the occurrence of the 
yamas (iv. 160), calls them vicheda, ‘ separation,’ a word which it does 
not elsewhere employ; its doctrine is: *‘ within a word, a non-nasal be- 
fore a nasal suffers separation ”—that is, it is to be inferred, a separation 
or division of itself into two parts, which are as twins to one another— 
and the yamas have elsewhere been stated to be nose-sounds . 74), and 
formed by the root of the nose (i. 82). The Rik Pr. is decidedly more 
elaborate in its description. After stating (i. 10) that the yamas are 
nose-sounds, it goes on to say (vi. 8-10) that the non-nasal mutes, be- 
fore following nasals, become their own “ twins”—that is to say, if we 
rightly understand it, each becomes a pair of twins of its own nature; 
what is left of the original mute being one of the pair, and its nasal 
counterpart the other ; the latter being especially the yama, or the twin 
which is added to make the pair. The yama is then declared to be 
similar to its original ( prakrti) ; or, it is said, there is an audible utter- 
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ance in the mouth, of the same quantity with the yama ; but the office 
of the suffixed sound is not diverse from that of its original. All this 
seems intended to be very explicit, but it is so far from being perspicu- 
ous that it has led both the editors of the Rik Pr., or allowed them to 
fall, into the very serious error of supposing the yama to be something 
ma to the non-nasal mute, instead of interposed between it and the 
ollowing nasal. Phonetic analysis does not, as it seems to me, help us 
to recognize the yama of the Hindu grammarians as any necessary ac- 
companiment of the utterance of a mute and nasal, but will lead us to 
a plausible explanation of what they must have called by the name.* A 
nasal is a sound in the production of which there is an expulsion of in- 
tonated breath through the of the nose, at the same time that 
the mouth organs are closed in the position in which an ordinary mute 
is uttered ; in any language, then, there will naturally be as many nasals 
as there are classes of mutes, and the unusually complete alphabet of 
the Sanskrit language recognizes and distinguishes them all. If, now, 
we pronounce a ¢ before a following m, as in dtma, the ¢, in the first 
place, suffers abhinidhdna, losing the explosion which is essential to its 
full utterance: the organs pass, without intervening unclosure, from 
the dental contact to the labial contact, by which latter the m is pro- 
duced, with expulsion of sound through the nose. By taking sufficient 
ains, we can make the nasal utterance so closely simultaneous with the 
bial explosion that nothing shall be audible except the ¢ and the m, 
But we may also commence the nasal sound a perceptible interval be- 
fore the explosion, and we shall even be most likely to do so in a labored 
utterance ; if it be made to begin after the labial position is taken wu 
the nasal resonance is merely a preface to the m, and a dwelling upon it 
before the explosion: but if we utter sound through the nose before 
transferring the organs from the dental to the labial contact, we give 
origin to a kind of nasal counterpart to the ¢, as a transition sound 
it tothe m. If this is not the yama of the Hindu grammarians, I am 
utterly at a loss to conjecture what the latter should be. The theory 
which recognizes it might be compared with that which, in rule 50, 
above, taught a general assimilation of the former consonant of a grou 
in its final portion, to the latter; it is still more nearly analogous wi 
the surd which, by ii. 9, is inserted between a final nasal and a following 
sibilant: this arises, like the yama, by an exchange of the emission (the 
anupradéna) belonging to the former letter for that belonging to the 
latter before the transfer of the o from the one position to the 
other; and the ¢ thus introduced, for example, between a n and a $ 
has just as good a right to be called the yama or counterpart of the 
former letter, as has the n inserted after ¢ before m. That the utterance 
of the intermediate sound thus described is not necessary, and can 
readily be avoided, is no objection to our interpretation of the Hindu 
theory: in the studied explicitness of the scholastic utterance, and with 
a phonetical science which delighted itself with subtleties, and of which 
the strong tendency was to grow from descriptive into prescriptive, such 


* That Miiller unces the theory (p. exxii) “perfectly clear and physiologi- 
cally comprehensible” must go for nothing, considering his entire misapprehension 
of the situation and character of the yama. 
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transition sounds would naturally enough rise to a distinctness and a 
generality of occurrence much beyond what they were originally en- 
titled to. A much more serious difficulty is, that the theory of the 
yama allows its occurrence between an aspirate mute and a nasal: 
and we should suppose that the unclosure and brief emission of un- 
intonated breath constituting the aspiration would form an impassible 
barrier between the two letters, the nasal utterance being unable to 
recede it, and the position of contact of the former letter to follow 
it, so that no nasal counterpart to the former letter could be uttered. 
I see no way of getting over this difficulty, excepting by supposing 
an inaccuracy in the analysis of the Hindu phonetists: a serious ian 
it may seem, but one of which I should be glad to see them relieved 
by any other intelligible explanation of the yama. If the whole theory 
of the phenomenon were more solidly founded and more accurately 
worked out by them, I should not think they need have explained it in 
a manner to cause their interpreters so much perplexity. The perplexity, 
indeed, is not confined to the modern expositors: the ancient comment- 
ators themselves (see Miiller, p. cxxiii) seem to have been somewhat in 
doubt as to how many different yamas there are, whether twenty, one 
for each of the non-nasal mutes, or a smaller number. The orthodox 
doctrine of the Rik Pr. seems to be that of twenty: but its commenta- 
tor says that there are only four; one for all the first mutes, one for all 
the seconds, and so on; and the commentary to Taitt. Pr. xxi. 12 sup- 
rts the same view.* This latter view, however, appears to me pecu- 
ly indefensible: I cannot at all see how the nasal counterparts of 
the tenues of the five mute series should be identical with one another; 
nor, on the other hand, how they should be physically different from 
the yamas of the following mutes of each series respectively ; although 
it might well enough be loosely said, considering their title of “ twins,” 
that there are as many of them as of the sounds to which they sustain 
that relation. Physically, it would seem necessary that a nasal transi- 
tion-sound between two mutes should be of the nature either of the 
first or of the second: if of the second, and that second a nasal, it 
would be indistinguishable from it ; if of the first, it would be identical 
with the nasal of that series (except as being abhinihita, or wanting the 
explosion), and so the same for all the mutes of the series. The doc- 
trine of our own treatise upon this point is not entirely clear, since its ex- 
= yathasamkhyam, ‘according to their number,’ might possibly 
taken as referring either to the non-nasal or to the nasal mutes: yet 
it is, without much doubt, to be understood of the former; and we are 
to allow theoretically the existence of twenty yamas, although only 
thirteen of them—viz. those of k, kh, g, gh, ¢,j, t, t, th, d, dh, p, bht— 
occur in the Atharvan text. 


* Weber (p. 125) suggests that the discordance among the authorities upon this 
point may i. pte. out of the circumstance that, in speaking of the 
those of a single series of mutes are sometimes taken as representatives of the 
whole class, and treated as standing for them all. This seems very plausible; but 
we can hardly acquit the later expositors of having been misled by this usage into 
the belief that there are only four yamas, and not twenty. 

+ For the details, see the additional note on the consonantal combinations in 
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In the examples which he gives under this rule, the commentator 
does not attempt to write the yamas. Above, under rules 13 and 
26, where the yamas were instanced, they were—taking those of the 
guttural mutes as representatives of the class—written by the mutes 
with an anusvdéra sign above: viz. #1 the anusvdra being evi- 
dently intended here exceptionally to indicate the nasal quality of the 
consonant itself, and not of the following vowel. The method of the 
commentary to the Rik Pr. (see Miiller, p. xix) is the same, or, in other 
manuscripts, mia Tid and this last mode Weber (under i. 80) con- 
jectures, with much plausibility, to have arisen from writing the guttu- 
ral nasal $ under the other letters, since this would be the most accu- 
rate method which the alphabet renders possible of writing the non-nasal 
and its nasal yama, 


tt Yoon 


100. After A is inserted in like manner a nédsikya before a 
nasal mute. 


The commentator paraphrases with hakdrdt ndsikyena samdnapade 
vyavadhdnam bhavati ; and adds as illustrations a part of the words 
already once given, under rule 58: viz. prahnah, piérvahnah, apardhnoh, 
apa hmalayati, vi hmalayati, vi hnute, brahma. 

The Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 14) teaches the insertion of a ndsikya after h and 
before a oo nasal in terms nearly equivalent to those of our 
own rule. The Rik Pr. (i. 10, r. 48, xlix) and the Vj. Pr. (i. 74, 80) 
describe its mode of pronunciation, as a nose-sound; and the latter, in 
its latest portion (viii. 28), speaks of it again among the constituents of 
the spoken alphabet; but, strangely enough, neither of them gives any 
rule respecting its occurrence. 

What the sound may be which is thus taught to form the step of 
transition from the aspiration to a following nasal, it is hard to say with 
confidence. I can only conjecture it to te a brief expulsion of surd 
breath through the nose, as continuation of the h, before the expulsion 
of the sonant breath which constitutes the nasal. The pure aspiration 
h is a corresponding surd to all the sonant vowels, semivowels, and 
nasals of the alphabet: that is to say, it is produced by an expulsion 
of breath through the mouth organs in any of the positions in which 
those letters are uttered; it has no distinctive position of its own, but 
is determined in its mode of pronunciation by the letter with which it 
is most nearly connected. Thus the h’s of ha, of hi, of hu, and those 
heard before the semivowels w and y in the English words when and 
hue, for instance, are all different in position, corresponding in each 
case with the following vowel or semivowel. H is usually initial ina 
word or syllable, and is governed by the letter which succeeds, and not 
by that which precedes it: but where it occurs before another conso- 
nant in the middle of a word—which is always its position in the Vedas 
before a nasal—the question may arise whether it shall adopt the mode 
of utterance of the letter before or after it: whether in brahma, for ex- 
ample, we divide brah-ma, and pronounce the & in the position of the 
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a, or bra*hma, and in the position of the m, through the nose. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu method of syllabication (see rule 56, above), the 
former is the proper division, and the Hindu phonetists doubtless re- 
garded the h as belonging with and uttered like the a; and noticing at 
the same time the utterance, scarcely to be avoided, of at least a part 
of the A in the position of the m, they took account of it as a separate 


element, and called it ndsikya. 
~ 
THAT 
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101. After a vr, and before a spirant which is followed by 
a vowel, is inserted a svarabhakti, half a short a: some say, a 

uarter. 

102. Before any other consonant, the svarabhakti after r is a 
quarter or an eighth of a. 


The two rules are stated and explained separately in the manuscript, 
but I have put them thus together for the convenience of treating the 
whole subject of the svarabhakti at once. 

The term svarabhakti signifies a ‘fraction or fragment of a vowel,’ 
and the theory evidently is, that a r cannot be pronounced in immediate 
combination with any following consonant: there must always be 
slipped in between them a little bit of a transition-vowel, varying in 
length, according to different authorities, from a half to an eighth of a 
mora, and longer before a sibilant or h, if these be followed in turn by 
a vowel, than before other consonants; while in quality it coincides 
with the a—that is to say, undoubtedly, with the a samurta (rule 36, 
above), or the neutral vowel. The theory is this time, at least, perfectly 
intelligible, and any one may readily convince himself by trial how very 
easy it is to introduce such a vowel-fragment after a r, if he pronounce 
the latter far enough forward in the mouth for it to require to be trilled 
—and perhaps especially, if he be one to whom the smoother utterance 
of the r, farther back, is more natural. The reason for distinguishing 
the case of a following spirant—and that, too, only when followed by a 
vowel—as requiring a longer insertion, is not so clear, and I confess 
myself unable to discover the pertinence of the distinction: it is, how- 
ever, a marked and important one to the apprehension of the Hindu 
phonetists, as will appear by a comparison of the teachings of the other 
treatises. 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 16) restricts the occurrence of anything like svara- 
bhakti to cases in which a spirant is the second member of a group, 
and is itself followed by a vowel; but it allows it both after a r and 
a l (see above, under rule 46), and moreover defines it as being the r 
and the /-vowels respectively. Considering, however, that the same 
authority defines these vowels as ending each with quarter of an a (see 
above, under rule 37), its description of the character of the insertion 
cannot be regarded as differing essentially from that of our own treatise. 
The doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. is very nearly the same: it teaches (xxi. 
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15, 16) that when r and a spirant form a group, a r vowel-fragment 
rephasvarabhaktih) is inserted, except when the spirant is subject to 
uplication (i. e., is not followed by a vowel) or is followed by a “first” 

mute: while the commentary explains that a fragment of that vowel 

which is akin with the 7, or the r-vowel, is meant. According to the 

Rik Pr. (vi. 13, 14), the svarabhakti, which is described as being like 

the r-vowel (rkdravarné), is inserted between ar and a following con- 

sonant when the former is preceded by a vowel: if the following con- 
sonant is a spirant, and itself followed by a vowel, the svarabhakti is 
the longer one, which had before been defined (i. 7, r. 33, xxiv) as 
being a half-mora in length; in other cases, the shorter one, of half this 
length (i. 7, r. 35, cxivih is interposed. The accordance of this with 
the doctrine of our treatise is as close as ible. But the Rik Pr. also 
allows a svarabhakti between a sonant letter and a following mute or 
spirant; and it then farther cites the views of different authorities, of 
whom some deny the existence of the svarabhakti altogether, others 

rmit it only after a r, and others only before a spirant not duplicated 

this is very nearly the doctrine of the Vj. Pr. and TAitt. Pr.), pro- 

nouncing it to agree in character with either the preceding or the fol- 
lowing vowel. 

As we shall see hereafter (under iii. 46), the manuscripts of the 
Atbarvan acknowledge the virtual correspondence of the r followed by 
the longer svarabhakti with the r-vowel, by writing the r instead of r, 
where the former comes before a spirant, and should be, by iii. 46, con- 
verted into r after a or @. 

Our commentator gives us, under rule 102, the instances aryamé 
(e. g- i. 11.1), parva (i. 12.2), and dharmané (e. g. vi. 132. 1)—the man- 
uscript not attempting to write the interposed vowel- ent. Under 
rule 101 he cites no examples, but, after the baldest possible pataphrase 
of the rule, proceeds to quote from other authorities, as follows: apara 
aha: rkérasvarabhaktih: ishmasu svarapareshv ardhakdravarno vyai- 
janam esha iti: ‘another has said, “a vowel-fragment of the r-vowel ;” 
‘before spirants followed by vowels is heard half an a-vowel; the rest is 
consonant.”’ These appear to be the dicta of two different teachers. 
Next follow several verses, a part of which are of a character which 
would render their introduction under rule 37, above, more appropriate, 
while one line, the second, belongs rather under rule 98; they read: 
rephad anyad rkére yat tasyd ’rdham pirvasasvaram: vacanena vyave- 
tindm samyogatvam vihanyate: rvarne ‘pi tu rephasya cé ’rdhaméiré 
pratijnayd: ardhamdtrém svaram vidydt sa cdi vam kriyate punah: 
tan hrasvobhayatah kuryad yatha mdtré bhaved iti: dargo varsham 
tatha rtavah:' barhi¢ cé’tra nidarganam : etam vijdntydt svara- 
bhaktir yadé bhavet ; ‘half of what there is in the r-vowel different 
from r is of the same character with the preceding vowel. Of conso- 
nants separated by audible sound, the conjunction is destroyed. In the 
r-vowels there is, by express rule, half a mora of r ; half a mora is to 
be recognized as vowel, and that, again, is thus managed : put the parts 
upon both sides of the short vowel, so as to make out a mora: examl- 


1 ?—MS, tathdtasah, 
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ples are darga, varsha, tatha rtavah, barhih: know this to be the way 
when a svarabhakti is to be produced.’ I trust that either the commen- 
tator or the manuscript, and not the translator, is responsible for the 
inconcinnity of this passage. 


~ 
103. Of the latter value is sphotana. 


That is to say, if I do not misapprehend the meaning of the rule, 
sphotana, like the shorter svarabhakti, has a quarter or an eighth the 
uantity of a short a: or it may be that the emphatic eva would restrict 
the reference to the latter value, the eighth, alone. The commentator, 
as so often, gives not a particle of assistance in comprehending the rule. 
He simply paraphrases, as follows: tad eva sphotano vyaijako bhavati— 
explaining sphotana by its synonym vyafjaka, ‘ manifester’—and then 
cites the same instances of sphotana which are given later, under ii, 38. 
For the doctrine of sphotana, see the rule last mentioned, and the note 
upon it. The subject is not disposed of here, because the sphotana, 
unlike the other insertions treated of in this part of the work, arises 
only in the combinations of the phrase, when a final mute comes in 
contact with a following initial mute of an earlier series or varga. 


104. These belong to the preceding vowel, and do not effect 
the dissolution of a conjunction of consonants. 


There is something wrong with the commentary to this rule; appa- 
rently we have a repetition of a part of the commentary to rule 102, 
with the loss of what should properly be given here: it reads as fol- 
lows: parvaptiirvasvaram ca tad bhavati: samryogasya ca vighdtah yat 
tat rephat akdrasya caturtham vd bhavaty ashtamam vd: aryamd parva 
dharmand. It furnishes us, it will be seen, no hint as to how far back 
the teachings of the rule apply. I presume, however, that they may 
be properly considered as extending themselves to all the phonetic in- 
sertions taught in rules 99-103: all these, in the division of the word 
into syllables, are to be reckoned as belonging to the preceding vowel, 
and sharing in its accent; and whereas it might seem that the insertion 
of the vowel-fragment, and of its kindred sphotana, dissolved the con- 
junction of the consonants between which they were inserted—since, 
by rule 98, a conjunction of consonants can only subsist where there is 
no interposition of vowels—the contrary is expressly declared to be 
true. This would regard pérvasvaram as belonging to some such word 
as angam understood, and used in an indistinctive or collective manner 
of all that precedes, It may be, however, that the specification applies 
only to svarabhakti and sphotana, and that the neuter singular form of 
pérvasvaram is owing to its agreement with one of the words denotin 
the quantity of those insertions, caturtham, ashtamam, etc. The Rik 
Pr. specifies only of the svarabhakti (i. 7, r. 32, xxxiii) that it belongs 
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to the previous syllable; the V4j. Pr. (i. 103) says the same thing of 
the yama alone; while the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 6) teaches that the svara- 
bhakti belongs to the preceding syllable, but (xxi. 8) that the yamas and 
ndsikya go with the following one. The Rik Pr. alone, besides our 
treatise, thinks it necessary to say (vi. 10, r. 35, eccexi) that the svara- 
bhakti does not dissolve the conjunction: in the V4j. Pr. it is left to be 
pointed out by the commentator (see Weber, p. 217). 


Ta TET Liv. 15.15] | 
BLE [ix. 6.18] | Sut q 
[xi 3. 27] AAT 2 et [xii 4 
42] | [xii. 5. 50] | Tiel 


I have taken the liberty of separating by a stroke the different pas- 
sages rehearsed in this rule; the manuscript puts them all in sandhi 
together. One or two of the signs of protraction have also been re- 
stored which the manuscript has accidentally omitted. On the other 
hand, I have retained the sign of protraction given by the manuscript 
to the second case in the last passage but one, avage3’ti (the MS. writes 
avageti3), although it is not written by the sanhitd codices of the Athar- 
van text, and is forbidden by rule 97, above. Finally, I have added the 
accent marks which belong to each passage. 

The commentator does not give any paraphrase of the rule, nor does 
he repeat it at the end of his exposition, yet I cannot question that it 
is actually the closing rule of the chapter, and not a gratuitous appendix 
of the commentator’s own addition. He discourses respecting it more 
liberally than usual, in this wise: kimarthah paripathah : ita ultaram 
adhikam : etdvat svdrtho ‘pi: bahuvidhds trividhah plutayo bhavanti: 
svaraparé abhinishtanapard vyanjanaparah: tasam yah samdndkshara- 
pards ta itdv aplutavad bhavanti itév aplutavad bhavanti ; ‘for what 
reason is this enumeration made? because any other instance than these 
is in excess: within these limits the protracted vowel is pointed out by 
its own meaning (?). Protractions are various; namely, of three kinds: 
those which affect a syllable ending in a vowel, in visarjantya,* and in 


* For the use of the term abhinishtdna for visarjaniya—of which this is, I be- 
lieve, the only case which our commentary affords—see rule 42, above, and the 
note upon it. 
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a consonant, respectively ;* among these, those which affect syllables 
ending in simple vowels assume their unprotracted form before iti.’+ 
No other reason, it would seem, is to be sought for the rule than that 
here given: it is intended to insure the absence of protraction in any 
other instances in the text than those here given; in all of which, the 
protraction is due to the requirements of the sense, and is not merely 
euphonic or accentual. A somewhat similar enumeration is made by 
the Vaj. Pr. in ii. 50-53, and, at the same time, directions are given as 
to the somewhat anomalous accentuation of the several cases. In Rik 
Pr. i, 6 (r. 31, xxxii), also, are mentioned the only three instances of 
protraction to be found in the Rig-Veda, all occurring in the latter part 
of its tenth book. 

Our text and commentary say nothing respecting the accentuation of 
these words, except as r s the final ¢ in the two instances con- 
tained in the first e, for which see rule 70, above. From this we 
may perhaps conclude that the other protracted words offer no anoma- 
lies of accent. There is, however, some discordance among the manu- 
scripts as to their treatment, which it ~ be well enough to notice 
here. Of the first passage (iv. 15.15) we have already spoken, in the 
note to rule 96. In ix. 6.18, all the manuscripts excepting I. read 
bhiyd3h, without accent, and our printed text has followed their au- 
thority: but I cannot consider this reading as anything but an error, 
possibly arising from a blundering confusion of the word with the 
verbal form bhéiyds, from the root bhi: we ought to read, with L., 
bhi'ya3h. In x. 2,28, Bp. and E. accent the protracted syllable, babha- 
vé/3n: and this accent is somewhat supported by the analogy of the 
first dsi/3¢ in Rig-V. x. 129.5: but the case is still more nearly analo- 
gous with VAj.-S. xxiii. 49, a’ vivecd3n, and Rig-V. x. 146. 1, vindatisn, 
and hence the reading of the “pence text is much the more likely to 
be correct. In xi. 3. 26, all the manuscripts except P. and M. accent 
pratydiicd'3m, which is accordingly the best supported reading. In xii. 
5. 50 is only to be noted that the pada manuscript in the second in- 
stance omits the sign of pluti, but doubtless by a clerical error merely. 
The gada-text everywhere writes the vowel in its protracted form, and 
adds the sign of protraction, not immediately after the vowel, but after 
the final consonant of the syllable, and sometimes with a stroke, or even 
a double stroke, interposed. 

Except in the first passage, which contains an imitation of animal 
sounds, we have in all these protractions only cases of doubtful ques- 
tioning as between two alternatives, of hesitating indecision, of mimdnsé, 
as it is called once in the text (xii. 4. 42). 


The signature of the chapter is caturddhydyikdyam ca prathamo 
‘dhyayah samaptah: 13. The figures the number of rules 
contained in it are obviously corrupt, but how they are to be amended, 
unless by simply altering them to 105, I do not know. That they mean 
113, and that any part of the last section is lost, is not at all probable: 
I discover nowhere in the section any signs of a lacuna. 


* These terms I translate rather according to the evident requirement of the 
sense than as they would seem naturally to mean. 
t This is virtually a restatement of rule 97, above. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Contents :—Srcrion I. 1, introductory; 2, final nrutes before sonants; 3, do, as 
finals ; 4, do. before surds; 5, do. before nasals; 6, do. before sibilants; 7, do. be- 
fore h; 8, t before s; 9, nasals before sibilants; 10, m before ¢; 11, do. before 
sonant palatals; 12, do. before linguals; 13, ¢ before ¢ and /; 14, do. before pal- 
atals and linguals; 15, dentals after palatals and linguals; 16, do. after sh; 17, 
¢ after dentals; 18, loss of an initial s; 19, do. of r before r; 20, do. of a mute 
after a nasal and before another mute; 21, do. of final y and v after a vowel; 
22-23, exceptions; 24, (akatiyana’s view of this combination; 25, insertion of a 
sibilant after pum ; 26, do, after n before a surd palatal, lingual, and dental ; 27, 
final dn before a vowel ; 28, do. before v, in a special case; 29, insertion of r after 
final in, win, fn; 80, exceptions; 31, m before mutes; 32-33, do, before semi- 
vowels and spirants; 34, » in like position; 35, m and n befure /; 36-37, m re- 
tained before semivowels; 38, sphotana ; 39, karshana. 

Section II. 40, visarjaniya before a surd; 41-42, do. before a vowel; 43, do. 
before a sonant; 44-50, do. converted into r after a and d; 51-52, exceptions; 
53-54, as converted to 0; 55-59, loss of final visarjaniya. 

Section III. 60-61, special cases of irregular sandhi of final visarjaniya ; 62, 
conversion of visarjaniya into a sibilant before initial k and p of the second mem- 
ber of a compound word ; 63-80, do. of an independent word. 

Section IV. 81-101, conversion of final or initial s into sh; 102-107, ex- 
ceptions, 


1. The following rules are to be understood as of force in the 
combined text. 


The first chapter of the treatise has ye gan of all matters of general 
honetic theory, and laid down such rules as apply to words in their 
isjoined and independent form, and we now enter upon the considera- 

tion of those changes which may and must occur when the padas of the 

disjoined text are put together into the form of sanhitéd. This rule is a 

general heading (adhikdra) belonging to the second and third chapters. 

The other treatises have equivalent or corresponding headings; the 

Rik Pr. at the head of its second chapter, the V4j. Pr. of its third, the 

Taitt. Pr. of its fifth. We shall see, however, that our treatise does not 

everywhere strictly limit itself to what concerns the conversion of pada- 

text into sanhitd. ; 


2. Finals not nasals become, before sonant consonants and 
vowels, unaspirated sonants. 
Considering that, by i. 6, only the first and last of each series of 


mutes can occur as finals, this rule might have said prathamdnam, ‘ first 
mutes,’ instead of anuttamdndm, ‘mutes not nasal;’ both this and the 
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following rules, however, seem constructed in view of the disputed 
character of the final non-nasal mute, and of the doctrine of Caunaka 4 
himself that it is a media, and not a tenuis (see i. 8). The correspond- 
ing rule of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 117) is expressed in a precisely equivalent 
manner: those of the Rik Pr. (ii. 4, r. 10, exiv, and iv. 1, r. 2, cexxi) Hy 
and Taitt. Pr. (viii. 1, 3) use the term prathama, even although, as already 1 
noticed (under i. 6), the former work in theory recognizes the medic as y 
possible finals. 

The commentator’s examples are as follows: yad yatra vigvam (ii. 1. 
yad yamam cakruh (vi. 116.1); tasméd var nama (iii. 13. 3); vevi- 

d vishah (v. 17.5); yad rajanah (iii. 29.1); suhasto godhug uta (vii. 
73.7); 86 vrdd rshayah (viii. 9. 8); and two which are not to be found 
in the Atharvan, and of which the latter, at least, is evidently fabri- 
cated: viz., tad abhiitam and trishtub atra, 


8. And at the end of a word they are surds. 4 


This, in view of i. 6, is a superfluous precept, and its introduction is Wi 
only to be accounted for by the considerations adverted to under the IR 
last rule. 

The commentator cites once more his standard assortment of final | 
mutes, viz. godhuk etc. (see under i. 3). 1 


Tusn | 
4. As also before surd consonants. 


Also an unnecessary specification ; since final surds do not require to 
become surds before succeeding initial surds, but simply remain un- | 
changed. Only the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 118), among the other treatises, gives 11 
an equivalent precept. ‘ 

The commentator instances in illustration vdk ce ’ndriyam ca (xii. 5. 
7), virat prajdpatih (ix. 10. 24), and trishtup pattcadagena (viii. 9. 20). 


SAAT 
5. Before nasals they become nasals. 


The Pratigakhyas are unanimous in this requirement: compare Rik 
Pr. iv. 1 (r. 3, cexxii), Vj. Pr. iv. 120, Taitt. Pr. viii. 2. Pa&nini, as has 
already been noticed (under i, 2) allows either the unaspirated sonant 
or the nasal before a nasal, while manuscript usage is almost, if. not 
quite, invariably in favor of the nasal. 
The commentator cites in illustration the following p: from the ; 
Atharvan text: rdhanmantro (p. rdhak-mantrah) yonim (v.1.1); ya : 
udénan nydyanam (vi. 77.2); arnavdn mahatas pari (i. 10.4); madu- 
ghéin madhumattarah (i. 34.4); madhydn nicdih (iv. 1.3); and ya sta- 
» yan manyate (iv. 16.1); and finally, as the text affords him no instance 

of a final p before a nasal, he fabricates a case, out of words more than 
once employed by him elsewhere in a similar way, viz. trishtum nayati. 
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6. Before ¢, sh, and s, they become aspirated surds. 


On this point there is by no means an agreement of opinion amo 
the different Praticakhyas. The doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 12 
accords most nearly with that of our treatise, only omitting its restric- 
tion to the case of a final before an initial; and the same view is by 
our commentator mentioned as held by Cankhamitri, Cakatayana, and 
Vatsya: his words are: apaddntandm api cashaseshu dvitiya bhavanti : 
iti tasya agnir vathsah ;? ‘Cankha- 
mitri, Cakatayana, and VAtsya say that mutes even when not final be- 
come “seconds” before ¢, sh, and s; as in the instance tasyé agnir 
vathsah (iv. 39.2)’ The Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 13) adds that Vadabhikara* 
teaches the conversion of the mute into an aspirate only before a sibi- 
lant not of the same class:+ and the doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. in this 
form, as modified by Vadabhikara, is by the V4j. Pr. (iv. 119) ascribed 
to Caunaka, the putative author of our treatise and of the Rik Pr. 
The Rik Pr., ignoring all these views, and itself holding, like the V4j. 
Pr., that the mute remains unchanged before the sibilant, remarks only 
(vi. 15, r. 54, cecexxx) that some regard a tenuis before a sibilant as to 
be aspirated, unless it be a final. Finally, a varttika to Pan. viii. 4. 48, 
as noticed by Weber (p. 249), ascribes to Paushkarasddi the doctrine 
which our commentator attributes to the three other grammarians men- 
tioned, and which is also taught by the Taitt. Pr.—viz., that a mute in 
any situation becomes aspirated before a sibilant. This comparison of 
conflicting views is exceedingly curious, and it cannot but inspire us 
with some distrust of the accuracy, as well as completeness, with which 
the Hindu grammarians report one another’s views. 

The commentator, instead of citing from the text any genuine cases, 
proceeds to repeat a part of the cases which he has already once manu- 
factured (under i. 49), in illustration of a samayukta combination of con- 
sonants, by putting his four words, godhuk etc. (see under i. 3), one after 
another, before gete, shande, and sdye ; and the manuscript uniformly 
fails to write the aspirate, except in the case of drshat. The cases 
which actually occur in the Atharvan text are ks (c. g. iii. 1. 4), tg (ix. 
5.21), ts (e.g. viii. 9.9; but, by rule ii. 8, it is to be read ¢ts), ts (pas- 
sim), and ps (in avagraha; e.g. ap-su, i.6.2); ksh and pe are found 
only in the interior of words. The manuscripts of the Atharvan read 
always the simple surd before the sibilant, and in the printed text we 
have of course followed their authority rather than that of the Pratiga- 
khya. Weber (p. 250) notices that a single Berlin MS. of the Vaja- 
saneyi-Sanhitaé writes the surd aspirate before a s not followed by 4 


consonant. 


2 vatsah. 

* My manuscripts vary, as to the reading of this name, between vddabhikara, 
bddabhikéra, and badavikdra: Weber (p. 78) calls it once vdtabhikdra. 

+ Weber says (pp. 245, 250) “only before a sibilant of the same class ;” appa 
rently misled by an error of his manuscript. 
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VHT won 
7. After final non-nasal mutes, h becomes the aspirated sonant 
of the preceding letter. 


The Rik Pr. (iv. 2, r. 5, cexxiv) and Vaj. Pr. (iv. 121) agree precisely 
with our treatise upon this meet and the same doctrine is attributed 
by the Taitt. Pr. (v. 38) to Plakshi, Kaundinya, Gautama, and Paush- 
karasadi. The Taitt. Pr. (v 39-41) goes on to state that in the view 
of some the A remains unchanged; while the Mimansakas, and Qaitya- 
yana etc. (the “etc.” means, according to the commentator, Kauhalipu- 
tra, Bharadvaja, sthavira-Kaundinya, and Paushkarasadi [sthavira-Paush- 
karasidi ‘) hold that an aspirated sonant* is inserted between the final 
surd and the A. Pa&nini’s rule (viii. 4. 62), as is well known, allows the 
h either to remain unchanged, or to become the sonant aspirate; and 
there is but a very trifling phonetical difference between the two modes 
of treatment. 

The illustrative citations of the commentator are ud dharshantam 
maghavan (iii. 19.6), ud dharshaya satvandm (v.20. 8), uddharshinam 
munikecam (viii. 6.17), kad dha néinam (xviii. 1. 4), prthivydm astu yad 
dharah (xviii. 2. 36), tejasvad dharah (xviii. 3. 71). 


8. After ¢ is inserted ¢ before s. 


The same phonetic precept is found in the Taitt. Pr. (v. 33), com- 
bined with a part of that contained in our next following rule: ¢, it is 
said, is to be inserted after ¢ and n, when they are followed by s and sh. 
The Rik Pr. (iv. 6, r. 17, ccxxxvi) also gives it as the view of certain 
teachers that ¢ and n, when followed by s, receive the appendix of a ¢. 

The commentary quotes from the text virdt svardjam (viii. 9. 9), 
prtandshdt suvirah (xi. 1.2), and trigatéh shat sahasrah (xi. 5. 2), whic 
are the only examples of this combination presented by the Atharvan. 
In the first of the three, P. reads tts, in its second copy of the book, 
and by the emendation of a second hand: the other manuscripts give 
here, as do all of them in the other two cases, simply ts; and the 
printed text follows their authority. 


9. After 2, m, and n are inserted &, ¢, and ¢ before ¢, sh, and s. 


_ The form of this rule is a little ambiguous, since we might be left by 
it to query whether, for instance, after m, was to be inserted & before ¢, 
t before sh, and ¢ before s, or only & before all the three sibilants—in 
other words, whether the transition-sound should adapt itself to the 

of the following or of the preceding letter. The commentator 


* Weber (p. 251), by a lapsus calami, says “the unaspirated sonant.” 
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either does not notice, or does not deign to relieve, this difficulty ; he 
offers no explanation of the rule, and, in the instances which he cites, 
the manuscript persistently omits to write the transition-sound. For 
phonetic reasons, however, it cannot be doubted that the latter is deter- 
mined by the preceding letter, and that after ” is to be uttered a &, after 
na t, and after n a ¢, before all the sibilants. By no means all the cases, 
however, which the rule theoretically contemplates, are found actually 
to occur in practice. The guttural nasal, 7, precedes s six times in the 
Atharvan (iv. 11.8. vi, 51.1. xiii, 1.56; 2.3; 3.16. xviii. 1.29), but 
is never found before ¢ or sh: the manuscripts do not in a single in- 
stance write the transitional 4, nor have we introduced it in the pub- 
lished text. The lingual nasal, n, never occurs as a final, except before 
v, in the cases treated of in rule iv.99. The case of n before ¢ is pro- 
vided for by rules 10 and 17, below; x before sh is found three times 
in our text (viii. 9.17. xiii. 1.4; 3.6), and nowhere do the manuscripts 
write a ¢ between them (it is done by the edition, however, in the last 
two cases); » before s occurs times innumerable, and the usage of the 
manuscripts with respect to the sandhi is exceedingly irregular; there 
is hardly an instance in which they all agree together either to reject 
the ¢ or to insert it, nor is any one of them consistent with itself in 
its practice. In the edition, therefore, we have followed the authority 
of the Pratigakhya, and the sandhi is always made nis (except in one 
instance, viii. 5. 16, where the ¢ has been omitted by an oversight). 

The insertion of these fenues after the nasals is a purely physical phe- 
nomenon, and one which is very natural, and liable to occur in any 
one’s pronunciation. There is to be made, in each case, a double tran- 
sition in utterance: from the sonant nasal to the surd oral emission, and 
from the close to the partially open position of the organs. If, then, 
the former is made an instant earlier than the latter, if the nasal reso- 
nance is stopped just before, instead of exactly at the same time with, 
the transfer of the organs to the position of the sibilant, a tenuis of the 
same position with the nasal becomes audible. It is, as already remarked 
under i. 99, the counterpart of the nasal yama, asserted by the Hindu 
phonetists to be heard between a mute and following nasal. It is also 
closely analogous with the conversion of ng into Ach, as will be pointed 
out below (under rule 17). 

The commentator, by way of examples of the combinations taught 
in the rule, puts pratyan and gan before gete, shande, and sdye respect- 
ively (the MS., as already noted, always failing to write the transition- 
sound), and then quotes from the text two actual cases: viz. shad dhuh 
gitan shad u mdsah (viii. 9.17), and tant satyaujah (iv. 36.1). 

The Rik Pr. does not itself teach these euphonic insertions, but 
merely records it as the opinion of some authorities (iv. 6, r. 16, 17, 
ccxxxv, ccxxxvi) that & is inserted after % before a sibilant, and ¢ after 
n before s. The Vj. Pr. so far agrees with our treatise as to prescribe 
(iv. 14) the insertion of & after % and ¢ after n, before s, adding (iv. 33} 
that Dalbhya is of the contrary opinion. The Taitt. Pr. (v. 32, 33 
inserts & after 7, and ¢ after n, before both s and sh, and so precisely 
accords with our own rule, only omitting such cases as are unnecessarily 
and vainly provided for in the latter. 
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10. Before ¢, n becomes fi. 


This rule is incomplete, except as taken in connection with rule 17, 
below, along with which, accordingly, it will be here treated. The 
commentator’s illustrations are two of those which are given under rule 
17, viz. asmaa chatréiyatim abhi (iii. 1.3), and divi shat chukrah (xviii. 
4, 59). 


11. As also before a sonant palatal. 


That is to say, before 7 ; since jh, as already noticed, never occurs, and 
fi is never found as initial. 

This is another rule as to the observance of which the usage of the 
Atharvan manuscripts is quite various; and it may almost be said here, 
as of the insertion of ¢ between n and s, that there is not a passage in 
which all the codices agree either to make or to neglect the assimilation. 
We find written in such cases either anusvéra, or %, or n; yet the first 
is notably the most frequent, and in the printed text has been made, in 
obedience to the authority of the Praticakhya, the universal usage. It 
might perhaps have been better, in order to avoid ambiguity, to write 
the palatal nasal expressly, instead of intimating it by the employment 
of the nasal sign over the preceding vowel: yet the cases are few in 
which a final % so written could be mistaken for one which arises from 
the assimilation of a final m. ° 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 9, ecxxviii; V. Pr. iv. 92; T. Pr. 
v. 24) prescribe the conversion of n into % before any following palatal ; 
and the Rik Pr. and Taitt. Pr. include the palatal sibilant in the same 
prescription, their rules thus corresponding to our 10th and 11th to- 
gether. In the Atharvan, n does not occur anywhere before an original 
ch, and n before ¢ is treated in a later rule (ii. 26). The manuscripts of 
the Rig-Veda (see Miller, p. — show the same irregularity in their 
treatment of final n before a palatal which has been noted just now as 
characterizing those of the Atharva-Veda: but the editor does not a 

r to have attempted to carry out any principle in the readings whi 
e has adopted. 

The commentator cites avapagyaa jandndm (i. 33.2), trnahan janam 

(v. 8.7), prdishyan janam iva (v. 22. 14), and vivdhda jndtin (xii. 5. 44). 


12. Before a lingual mute, n becomes x. 


As no lingual mute is found at the beginning of any word in the 
an, any more than in the other Vedas, this rule is as unnecessa 

as is the inclusion of along with the other nasals in rule 9 of this 

chapter, and as is more than one rule or part of a rule in that which is 
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to follow: such specifications are made merely for the sake of a theo- 
retical completeness. None of the other kindred treatises has a cor- 


precept. 
e commentator fabricates, as illustrations of the rule, bhavdn diyate, 


mahdan diyate.! 


13. Before ¢ and /, ¢ becomes of like position with those letters 
respectively. 

There is no discordance among the different treatises with regard to 
the combination of ¢ with either ¢ or /, although there are differences 
in the precise mode of statement of the rules. The corresponding pre- 
cepts are Rik Pr. iv. 4 (r. 10,11, cexxix, ecxxx); Vaj. Pr. iv. 12, 93; 
Taitt. Pr. v. 22,25. The sandhi of ¢ with ¢ is not complete without 
the addition of rule 17, below, which see. 

The commentator cites one instance for each part of the rule, viz. : 
ucchishte (p. ut-cishte) nama (xi. 7.1), and ghrtdd ulluptam (v. 28, 14). 

There fullows a slight /acuna in the manuscript, the copyist heedlessly 
passing, as we may plausibly conclude, from the takdrasya of the final 
repetition of this rule to that of the paraphrase of the next, thus over- 
leaping the latter altogether, so that it has to be restored from its final 
repetition before rule 15. We may restore as follows, indicating by 
brackets the portion omitted: ghridd ulluptam : takdrasya [gakérala- 
kérayoh parasasthadnag catavargayog ca: catavargayog ca takdrasya 
parasasthano bhavati. We have had occasion once before (under i. 64 
to note such an omission, and more than one additional instance wi 
appear hereafter. Here, nothing of any consequence is lost. 


14. As also, before palatal and lingual mutes. 


One part of this rule, again—viz. that relating to the lingual mutes— 
is altogether superfluous; and it has no correspondent in any of the 
other treatises. The assimilation of ¢ to a following palatal is taught 

them all (see R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 10, 11, cexxix, ecxxx; V. Pr. iv. 92; 


b 
Pr.v. 22, 23). 
For the palatal combination, the commentator instances ue ca tishtha 


ii. 6. 2), and yaj jamayah (xiv. 2.61); and we may add brhacchandéh 
iii. 12.3). For the lingual combination, he fabricates the examples 
agnicit tikate, somasud diyate: compare those given under the corres- 
ponding rule of Panini (viii. 4. 41). 


15. A dental mute following these in the same word is assimi- 
lated to them. 


bhavér niyate, mahdr niyate. 
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This rule, in its extent as given, is an infringement of the limits laid 
down in i. 1 as those of a Pratigakhya, and also of those laid down in 
ii. 1 as those of the chapter: and a more notable one, as it concerns in 
part the very case which is cited in the commentary to i. 1 as an illus- 
tration of what it does not belong to a Praticdkhya to treat; the in- 
stances here quoted in the commentary for the assimilation of a dental 
to a preceding lingual—they are midhé amitrah (vi. 67. 2), and tesham 
vo agnimiidhandm (vi. 67.2)—are precisely analogous with the one 
there given, and our rule teaches only one out of the series of changes 
which such a word must undergo, as drawn out in full by the commen- 
tator in his exposition. The only practical application of the precept 
is one which is not recognized, or at least not illustrated, by the com- 
mentator; namely, to those cases in which an initial s followed by a ¢ 
or th is, by later rules (ii. 90 =~ converted into sh: the following 
dental then becomes by this rule a lingual. 

In illustrating the other part of the rule, that which prescribes the 
assimilation of the dental to a preceding palatal, the commentator first 
states, vdrttika-like, the restricted form in which alone it applies—cavar- 
giyan nakérasya ca, ‘following a palatal mute, a n is assimilated’—and 
cites yajnena yajham (vii. 5.1), somaya rajie (ii. 13.2), and somasya 
rajnah (vi.68.1). He might have added ydciydya krnute* (xii. 4. 30), 
the only instance in the Atharvan of a like assimilation after ¢. 

The other treatises, combining the yong part of this rule with the 
one next following, teach that ¢ and th are everywhere converted into ¢ 
and th after sh (see R. Pr. v. 3, r.11, ccexxviii; V. Pr. iii. 78; T. Pr. 
vii. 13, 14). 


16. And even in a different word, after sh. 


That is to say, a dental following sh is assimilated to it, and becomes 
lingual, not only when both letters occur within the same word, but also 
when the sh is final, and the dental the initial of an independent word. 
The commentary cites cases of the assimilation in the same and in 
separate words—viz. shashtih (e. g. v. 15. 6) and shannavatih—but the 
former belongs under the preceding rule, and the other is such a case 
as never occurs in the Atharvan. e precept was evidently only in- 
tended for such combinations as bahish te (i. 3. 1), in which, by the rules 
contained in the fourth section of this chapter, an original final s be- 
comes lingualized, and the following ¢ is assimilated to it. 

Pc corresponding rules of the other Pratig&khyas have been already 
erred to. 


WATT 


17. After a dental mute, ¢ becomes ch. 
This rule, taken in connection with rules 10 and 13, above, deter- 


* The reading of the printed text, ydiicydya, is an error of the press. 
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mines the form to be assumed by the combinations ¢+¢ and n+ ¢. Ex- 
ception may fairly be taken, however, to the method in which the 
change is taught. By the other rules referred to, ¢ and n are to become 
¢ and % before ¢: eal if those rules are first applied, there will be no 
dental mutes for ¢ to follow; while, if the present rule be first applied, 
the others are rendered wholly or in part superfluous, by the non-occur- 
rence of ¢ after ¢ and mn. In the case of ¢ there comes in the still far- 
ther difficulty that rule 6 of this chapter has converted it into th, so 
that a part of rule 13 is thereby also rendered incapable of application. 
These are incongruencies such as the authors of the PraticAkhyas are 
— seldom guilty of. What is the intention of our treatise is, indeed, 
sufficiently clear: the combination of ¢ and ¢ is to produce ech, by the 
conversion of the former into ¢ and the latter into ch; and the combi- 
nation of and ¢, in like manner, is to produce fich. The Rik Pr. (iv. 
4, 5, r. 9, 11, 12, cexxviii, cexxx, ecxxxi) teaches the same changes, only 
adding (r. 13, cexxxii), that Cakalya would read instead c¢ and fy. 
The V4). Pr. (iv. 93, 94) also agrees, only — the ¢ from con- 
version into ch when it is followed by a mute. e Taitt. Pr. prescribes 
(v. 22, 24) the change of ¢ and z into ¢ and #@ before ¢, and (v. 34, 35) 
the conversion of ¢ into ch when preceded by any mute excepting m, 
Valmiki (v. 36) also excepting p, and Paushkarasadi (v. 37) denying the 
conversion when ¢ is followed by a consonant, and denying in this case 
also the conversion of the preceding n into 7.* 

The commentator cites examples only of the combination of n and ¢; 
they are chlokah (xviii. 1. 33), asman chatrityatim abhi (iii. 1.3), 
and divi shat chukrah (xviii. 4.59): as an example illustrative of the 
other part of the rule, we may take drde charavydéh (i. 19.1). In the 
orthography of this class of combinations, we have followed in the 
printed text the authority of the manuscripts, which, with hardly an 
exception, write simply ch, instead of cch. is orthography is also, to 
my apprehension, a truer representation of the actual phonetic result of 
combining ¢ with ¢. That these sounds fuse together into a ch is very 
strong evidence that the utterance of the Sanskrit surd palatals did not 
differ materially from that of our ch (in church ete.); and I conceive 
that the constant duplication of the ch and jh (wherever the latter oc- 
curs) between two vowels is to be looked upon simply as an indication 
of the heaviness of those consonants, and of their effect to make the 
preceding vowel long by position. The ¢ and j, though strictly com- 
pound sounds, are too easy combinations to occasion position: in thi 
respect they resemble the aspirate mutes, which are likewise reall 
double in their nature: but they are too heavy to bear the farther addi- 
tion of even so light an element as the aspiration without acquiring 
the quantity and phonetic value of double letters. 

The conversion of ng into ich, on the supposition of the compound 
nature of the palatal, as made up of a mute ai a sibilant element, would 
be almost precisely analogous with that of ns into nés, as taught in rale 
9, above, and would be readily and simply explainable as a phonetic 
process. 


* Paushkarasddi would read neither po chreyase nor even pdpiydi creyase, 


but pdpiydn ¢reyase: this is misunderstood by Weber (p. 238). 
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18. After the preposition ud, the s of the roots sthé and stambh 
is dropped. 

The commentary cites the only cases from the root sthé, occurring in 
the Atharvan text, to which the rule properly applies; viz. mé ghoshd 
ut thuh (vii. 52.2), tatas tvo ’t thapaydmasi (x. 1. 29), and ut thapaya 
sidatah (xii. 3. 30); in each instance, the pada-text reads the s, leaving 
the irregular and mutilated sandhi for the sanhité to make. Wherever, 
however, the preposition receives the accent, and enters into a more 
intimate combination with the root, as in the participle étthita, the pada- 
text (by iv. 62) does not separate the compound, or restore the original 
s, but reads the same form which appears in sanhitad. Of this kind is 
also the only example of the root stambh combined with the preposition 
ud which our text presents, viz. satyeno "ttabhité (xiv. 1.1), where the 
pada reads téttabhitd, and not ut-siabhitd: the passage is cited by the 
commentator. 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 95) notices the loss of s from the root stambh, but, 
as Weber remarks with surprise, omits all mention of sthé. The Taitt. 
Pr. (v. 14) includes these cases in a more general rule, that s is dropped 
when preceded by ud and followed by a consonant. 


THe TH 


19. & is dropped before r. 


The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. iv. 9 (r. 28, 
ecxlvii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 34, Taitt. Pr. viii. 16. 

The r which is thus dropped must itself, of course, be the product of 
euphonic processes taught elsewhere (ii. 42,43). The protraction of a 
preceding short vowel when a r is thus dropped is prescribed in a later 
rule (iii. 20). 


aan After a nasal, a non-nasal mute is dropped before a non- 


This rule, also, is hardly in place as a part of the Praticakhya, unless 
it be meant that in the words to which it applies the non-nasal mute is 
not to be omitted in the pada-text. The most frequent cases occurring 
under the rule are those of forms of conjugation coming from roots ex- 
hibiting a nasal before their final mute, and formed by affixes commenc- 
ing with a consonant: as, from indh, indhe instead of inddhe, for indh- 
-te; from chind, chintam instead of chinttam, for chind-tam ; from aij, 
dntam instead of dnktam, for dij-tam; from yuitj, yurdhi instead of 
yungdhi, for yurj-dhi, etc. In all such cases, however, the pada manu- 
a as well as the others, omit the intermediate mute, nor is it at 
all likely that they ought to do otherwise: the rule is one properly of 
supererogation, yet finding a sufficient excuse in the peculiarity of the 
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mode of utterance which it inculcates, and in the desirability that this 
should be noticed in the grammatical text-book of the school. Neither 
of the other known Praticékhyas teaches the same omission, or even 
notices it as prescribed by any authority. 

The citations of the commentator are pavitir atra (fabricated: no 
such case in AV.), pantam chandah (xii. 3. 10), and sapatndn me bhandhi 
(x. 3.13). As counter-examples, to show that the omission takes place 
only after a nasal and before a non-nasal mute, he instances tasyd vdyur 
vaisah (i.e. vattsah: iv. 39.4), utso vd tatra (i. e. uttso and tattra: vi, 
106.1), apsarasah sadhamddam madanti (i.e. appsarasah: xiv. 2. 34), 
and nuddma enam apa rudhmah (i. e. ruddhmah: xii. 3. 43). 

The Atharvan manuscripts are quite consistent in observing this rule, 
although there are cases in which one or another of them preserves the 
mute of which the omission is here directed. In the published text, it 
is uniformly followed—with, I believe, but one accidental exception, viz, 
anuprayunktam (xii. 1.40): and here, for once, all the manuscripts 
happen to agree in retaining the &. 


21. Final y and v, following a vowel, are dropped. 


This rule applies, on the one hand, to the y and v of the syllables ay, 
av, dy, dv (the latter, however, being excepted by the following > 
into which, by iii. 40, e, 0, 47, and du are converted before a vowel; 
and, on the other hand, to the y into which, by ii. 41, visarjantya theo- 
retically passes before an initial vowel. An equivalent rule is found in 
the Vaj. Pr., at iv.124. The teachings of the Taitt. Pr. upon the sub- 
ject are found at x. 19-23: that treatise is here, as on so many other 
points, especially liberal in the citation of the opinions of discordant 
authorities. According to it, y and v are dropped when preceded by a 
and 4; Ukhya, however, maintaining the contrary ; Sathkrtya denying 
the loss of v ; Macakiya allowing the elision of both when followed by 
u oro; Vatsapra holding that they are not lost altogether, but only 
imperfectly pronounced. The treatment of final diphthongs and visar- 
janiya by the Rik Pr. does not include the exhibition of a final semi- 
vowel which requires to be got rid of, and hence it has no precept cor- 
responding with the one now in question. 

The commentator instances ka janydh ke vardh (xi. 8. 1), ushne- 
na vaya udakene ” *hi (vi. 68. 1), asyd ichann agruvdi patim (vi. 60. 1), 
sa u eva mahdyamah (xiii. 4.5), and ta ima dpah (xv.15.7). In these 

es, ke, vayo, and asydi are converted into kay, vayav, and asydy, 
. iii. 40, prior to the elision of the semivowels: while sah, tah, and 
tméh are in like manner, by ii. 41, converted into say, tay, and imdy. 


22. But v is not dropped after @. 


That is to say, final dv before a vowel—the result of the change of 
an original du, by iii. 40—remains dv, being subject to no farther 


E 
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change. This rule is uniformly observed in the sanhité of the Athar- 
van, excepting in a couple of cases in book xix, which book the Prati- 
cakhya does not recognize as forming part of the Atharvan text: these 
are paddé ucyete (xix. 6. 5), and citré imé vrshabhdu (xix. 13.1). The 
commentator’s examples are dvdv imdu vatdu vdtah (iv. 13. 2), indra- 
vaya ubhdv tha (iii. 20. 6), and ubhév indragnt bharatdm (v. 7. 6). 

The V4j. Pr. teaches the loss of the v of dv as well as of av (iv. 124), 
but adds (iv. 125) that some would retain the v excepting when followed 
by u, 0, and du. The doctrines of the Taitt. Pr. have been stated in 
full under the preceding rule. The Rik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, 11, r. 25, 28, 31, 
exxix, cxxxii, exxxv) holds the view referred to by the V4j. Pr. in its 
latter rule: o and du, according to it, become av and dv before any 
other than a labial vowel; before a labial, a and 4. 


Maret 


23. Nor in gavishti and gaveshana. 


These are the only words found in the Atharvan in which the diph- 
thong o is the final of the first member of a compound before a follow- 
ing vowel, and in such a case, as we might expect, the fuller pronuncia- 
tion is retained, and the v preserved. The commentator cites ishuman- 
tam gavishtau (iv. 24. 5: p. go-ishtdu), and gaveshanvh sahamdnah (v. 
20.11: p. go-eshanah). Other like cases, as gavdgir and gavish, occur 
in the twentieth book of the text, but with that book the Pratigakhya 
has nothing to do. 


24. According to Cakatayana, there takes place in these cases 
an attenuated utterance of y and v, as regards the contact. 


The commentator gives us no help whatever as regards the interpre- 
tation of this difficult rule: he simply paraphrases it, as follows: lega- 
erttir bhavati adhispargam gakatdyanasya, and then proceeds to repeat 
all the illustrative citations given above under rule 21. The other 
treatises, however, throw a good deal of light upon its meaning. The 
word leca, ‘ diminution, attenuation, mutilation,’ occurs in the same con- 
nection in the Taitt. Pr., in a rule already quoted (under ii. 21), which 
states that Vatsapra holds, not the omission, but the /ega, of final y and 
v after a and 4; and the commentary there explains lega by luptavad 
uccdranam, ‘an utterance of them as if they were omitted.’ In the 
Rik Pr., too, lea is once found, in the chapter treating of faulty pro- 
nunciation (xiv. 5), and is set over against pidanam—legena vd vacanam 
pidanam vd, which Regnier translates “a pronunciation attenuated or 
pressed (i. e. too forcible).” Panini (viii. 3. 18) attributes to Qakatayana 
the same doctrine as regards the pronunciation of final y and v—vyor 
laghuprayatnatarah eakatdyanasya, ‘the utterance of y and v, accord- 
ing to Cakatayana, is to be made with slighter effort.’ Qakatayana, 
then, is to be understood as holding, like Vatsapra, that the final semi- 
vowels are not to be omitted altogether, but slightingly and imperfectly 
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uttered, the partial contact (i. 30) which is characteristic of them not 
being completely made. The citation by the commentator of the whole 
body of examples belonging to ii. 21 under this rule shows that he re- 

rds the latter as referring to all the cases included in the former; and 
its position after rules 22 and 23 would indicate that it applies to the 
combinations treated in those rules also. The scholiasts to Panini restrict 
Qakatayana’s doctrine to y and v when preceded by bho, bhago, agho, 
and a: but the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 126) refers to him as exempting only the 
word aséu from the treatment prescribed for y and v in every other 
case—which treatment, however, it does not specify to be attenuation 
instead of omission. 


25. The m of pum becomes visarjantya before a surd mute 
not followed by a spirant, except in purigca ete. 

This is a rule very hard to get along with. In the first place, it is 
altogether unnecessary and uncalled for, since, of all the words to which 
it is intended to apply, but a single one, purgcali, is found in the Athar- 
van text, and that one is written [ the pada-text precisely as in sanhitd, 
and so requires no explanation from the Praticakhya. But we have 
noted, and shall have still to note, many cases in which the treatise deals 
with irregularities of derivation or combination, even though they are 
not reduced to regularity by the pada-text, so that we need not be much 
—— to find the formation of pungeali taught. Another difficulty 
is that, instead of — disposing of the case which the text presents, 
the treatise gives to the rule a general form of statement, applicable to 
all possible cases. Yet even this is supported by its usage in several other 
instances, in which it affects a theoretic completeness suited to a general 
rather than to a Poe grammar; and the precise virtual accordance 
of our rule, with the exception of its last word, apurigcddishu, with one 
contained in Panini’s grammar (viii. 3. 6), is a sufficient explanation of 
the form of statement adopted. The addition of the word apurigceddi- 
shu remains the last and the worst difficulty, and I must confess myself 
unable to give a satisfactory solution of it. The commentator furnishes 
no help as regards it; his treatment of the whole rule is as follows: he 
first repeats it, inserting merely the omitted copula bhavati after visar- 
janiyo, and gives as illustrations purskémd, pursputra, and purgealt 
(e. g. xv. 2,1: the other words cited, here and hereafter, as already 
remarked, do not occur in AV.; these are all found, with punskokila, in 
the scholia to Panini): he then asks “ why does it say ‘ before a mute?” 
and cites in reply pumydnam; farther, “why ‘before a surd mute!” 
reply, because of pumdana (pumddsa? Pan. pumddsa and purmgava) ; 

ain, “why ‘before one not followed by a spirant?’” reply, because 
of pumkshura (Pan., pumkshira and pumkshura); and finally, apunged- 
dishv iti kim: purgcorah ; ‘why “excepting in pugea etc.?” because of 
such cases as pungcora. But purgcora, ‘he-thief, is as regular an in- 
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stance of the application of the rule as punskémd or purigcalt ; nor 
does it seem possible to find in apurgeddishu itself any form which 
constitutes an exception to the previous specifications. I can only con- 
jecture that the reading is corrupt, and was corrupt before the comment- 
ator set himself at work upon it, and that his explanation was as unin- 
telligible to himself as it is to us. The specification may have been 
intended for such words as pumkhydna, which constitutes an actual 
exception to the rule, and it is cited as such in Béhtlingk’s note to 
Panini viii. 3. 6, as from the Siddhanta-Kaumudi. 

It deserves to be remarked that the introduction of the word visar- 
janiya into the next following rule tends strongly to show that the one 
now under discussion is an interpolation: otherwise the term should be 
understood in the rules which succeed, by implication from this, and 
should not require to be again specified. 

The conversion of the m in pum into visarjantya of course includes, 
by i. 68, the nasalization of the preceding vowel, and also the adapta- 
tion of the visarjantya to the following consonant, by ii. 40, 62, etc. 


26. N becomes visarjaniya before surd palatal, lingual, and 
dental mutes not followed by spirants. 


That is to say, virtually, a sibilant is inserted before the mute, of the 
same class with the latter, and the x itself is réplaced by the nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel. Here, again, the mention of linguals is 
superfluous, no cases arising in the text to which this part of the rule 
should apply. ‘The commentator fabricates his whole series of examples 
illustrating the application of the rule, viz.: bhavdng cinoti, bhavdng 
chadayati, bhavansh tikate, bhavdns tarati, bhavdns tatra. To explain 
the reason of the spe¢ification “surd” contained in the rule, he cites 
two actual cases, brhan dakshinayd (vi. 53.1), and ndi ’ndn namasé 
parah (vii. 7.1), which show that no such conversion is made before a 
sonant or nasal mute. But farther, to explain the addition of the re- 
striction “not followed by spirants,” he resorts —_ to fabricated in- 
stances, bhavdn tsaru, dn tsaru: this time with good reason, since 
no such cases occur in our text, and the restriction, so far as concerns 
the Atharva-Veda, is superfluous, and is only inserted, like the specifica- 
tion of the lingual along with the palatal and dental mutes, in order to 
make the rule theoretically more complete. 

The insertion of a sibilant between a final n and an initial c (as in 
parvaténg ca, i. 12.3) is made in the Atharvan uniformly, without a 
single exception, and, owing especially to the frequency of the particle 
ca after a nominative or an accusative in n, the cases are very numerous : 
of n before ch the text affords no example. A like insertion of s before ¢ 
(th never occ ¥s as initial) is not rare (the text presents sixty-seven cases), 
but the exceptions—which the treatise notes in rule 30, below—are also 
tolerably numerous: they are all given in a marginal note farther on. 

The doctrine of the Vaj. Pr. on the subject of these insertions cor- 
responds precisely with that of our own treatise ; its rules (iii. 133, 134), 
VOL, Vil. 53 
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however, omit the unnecessary mention of the lingual mutes, and re- 
striction to mutes not followed by spirants, although they retain the 
equally unnecessary mention of ch and th. The exceptions are given 
in detail (iii. 142-144); among them are to be found no cases of n 
before an initial c. The Taitt. Pr. gives a general rule (v. 20) for the 
insertion of the sibilant before c, and then (v. 21) rehearses all the cases 
(seven in number) in which it does not take place. The insertion before 
t is noted in another place (vi. 14), and all the cases of its occurrence 
(only eighteen in number) are there enumerated. The Rik Pr. (iv. 82 
etc.) catalogues all the words before which the sibilant is added, as well 
before c¢ (iv. 32, r.74, cexciii), as before ¢ (iv. 33, r. 76, cexev): such 
words in the Rig-Veda are not very numerous; its usual method of sandhi 
is #i-c and n-t simply. The Rik presents, on the other hand, a few cases 
(five) in which a sibilant, converted to viserjantya, is inserted after n 
before an initial p (R. Pr. iv. 34, r. 78, ecxevii, eexcviii). 

It is sufficiently evident that this insertion of a sibilant after a final 
n before a surd mute is no proper phonetical process: the combination 
of the nasal and following non-nasal is perfectly natural and easy with- 
out the aid of a transition sound, nor can any physical explanation be 
given of the thrusting in between them of a sibilant, which only en- 
eumbers the conjunction. Some other reason must be sought for the 
phenomenon: nor is such a reason difficult to discover. The historical 
rather than phonetical origin of the r which is appended (see rule 29, 
below) to a few accusatives plural in the Vedic language before a vowel 
has been long since pointed out by Bopp (see his shorter Sanskrit gram- 
mar, § 82); and a kindred explanation of the conversion of dn into ai 
before a vowel (see rule 27, below) was added by him in his Compara- 
tive Grammar (see the second edition, i. 468, 478, 479). He has re- 
frained from tracing the insertion of a sibilant before ¢ and / to the 
same cause, doubtless, because of the numerous instances in which the 
insertion is made after a word which is not entitled by origin to a final 
s. But nothing is more natural than that an insertion originally organic, 
but of which the true character was forgotten, and which had come to 
seem merely euphonic, should considerably extend its sphere of occur- 
rence, and should be by degrees, and more and more, applied to cases 
to which it did not historically belong. Now a very large majority of 
the words ending in m are accusatives plural and nominatives singular,* 


* That I might not seem to speak at random upon this point, I have looked 
through half of the Atharvan text, or books i-ix, and have noted the character of 
every word terminating in 2 which is to be found therein, The result is set forth 
in the following table: 

Accusatives plural in dn 520 Vocatives in 

in 40 
tin 62 
fn 8 680 Locatives in 

Nominatives singular in an 148 

rs 17 260 Verbal forms in 
Total 890 Total 


It is thus seen that the forms to which a final s originally belongs outnumber the 
others almost precisely in the proportion of three to one, or constitute three-quarters 
of the whole number of words ending in n. 


qi 
q 
{ 
q 
a 
it 
q 
4 
4 
{ 
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to both of which cases comparative grammar clearly shows that a final 
s belongs as case-ending; and I can entertain no doubt that the whole 

henomenon of the insertion of the sibilant arose from its preservation 
in these forms, and from the inorganic extension of the same mode of 
combination, by analogy, to the much smaller classes of vocative, loca- 
tive, and verbal forms. The same conclusion is favored by the aspect 
of the phenomenon of the insertion of s between n and ¢, as it presents 
itself in the text of the Atharva-Veda. Although the insertion is there 
made after other forms than those originally entitled to a final s, it is 
rare after such forms in a ratio four times ter than that of the rarity 
of the forms themselves: that is to say, while these are in number one- 
third of the others, the insertions after them are only one-twelfth as 
numerous. And, on the other hand, although the insertion is sometimes 
omitted after nominatives singular and accusatives plural, it is omitted 
five times as often, in proportion, after the final n of other forms than 
these. For a detailed and classified statement of all the passages in 
which the sibilant is either inserted or omitted after a final n before an 
initial ¢, see the appended marginal note.* 


27. The final n of upabaddha etc., when preceded by @ and 
followed by a vowel, becomes visarjaniya. 


This process includes two additional steps, taught elsewhere in the 


* Cases of the sandhi with insertion of s between nm and ¢: I. Accusatives plural. 
dn: 2.8.4, 25.4. ii. 2.5. iv. 19.4; 22.1; 36.3. v8.8. vwi.112.2, 
vil. 97. 8. viii. 6.7. x. 8.15,16. xi 1. 6,10, 26; 5.2,4,7; 6.17; 9. 22,24; 10. 23. 
xii. 3.40,53. xviii. 1.47; 2.34; 3.68; 4.39,86,87. xix. 27.4 (fer); 28.2; 35.3,5; 
$6.5; 49.3; 66.1. in im: iii. 21.1. 3. in da: viii. 8.8. x. 7.42. xi.1.20. xix. 
6.14. 4. in iv. 27.2. IL Nominatives singular. 1. man: vii. 13.1; 18.2. xiii. 
1, 82,39. xvii. 10. xviii. 2.20. 2 im dm: ix. 2.19-24. xii 1.18. xiii 2.29; 4 44, 
xvii. 16. IIL Vocatives singular in an: v.22,5. IV. Locatives singular in in: xi, 
8.10. V. Verbal forms in an: xix. 19.10. xx. 135. 6, 7. 

Cases of the sandki without insertion of s: 1. Accusatives plural. 1. in dn: 
vii. 38.3. 2. in in: xviii 2.15,18. 3. in dn: vii. 84.8. IL Nominatives singular. 
1. in an: xiii. 2.33. xiv.1.5. xix. 28.4. 2 in dm: iv. 82.3. xviii. 2.32. xx. 128, 
14. IIL Voeatives singular in an; i. 14.3. vii.9.3. 1V. Locatives singular in in: 
2; 35.3. v. 28.4. vii 43.1. x 3.17. xiv.2. 48,49. V. Verbal forms in an: 
L112. ii, 9.2; 22.3. iv. 7.7; 14.1; 85.2. x 10.24 xiv. 2.14, 

That is, in tabular form : 

with s. without s. 
Accusatives plural in 
4 
Nominatives singular in a 
0 
Total 
Vocatives singular in 
Locatives singular in 
Verbal forms in 
Total 
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treatise, before the combination is complete, and the final sanhité form 
reached. The conversion of the n into visarjantya itself implies, by i. 
68, the nasalization of the preceding vowel, so that upabaddhén becomes 
upabaddhanh ; then the visarjaniya, by ii. 41, becomes y before the fol- 
lowing vowel: upabaddhdiiy tha; and lastly, by ii. 21, the final y is 
rejected, and we obtain upabaddhaii tha, This seems a cumbrous and 
artificial process, yet it is in part well-founded and correctly carried out. 
All the cases in which this loss of a final n occurs are accusatives plural 
or nominatives singular, which originally possessed a final s after the n, 
and the loss of the n before the sibilant, with accompanying nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel, and then the disappearance of the sibilant 
itself, as in other cases after @ and before a vowel, are unquestionably 
the cause of the sandhi as it finally presents itself. Our treatise, then, by ~ 
bringing in the visarjaniya as a step in the process, and treating of this 
combination in intimate connection with those related ones which form 
the subjects of rules 26 and 29, has a decided theoretic oe over 
either of the other PratigAkhyas. The Rik Pr. (iv. 26, r. 65, cclxxxiv) 
prescribes simply the omission of the final, excepting at the end of a 
pada, afterwards (iv. 26, 27) specifying the cases in which the omission 
takes place even at the end of a péda, and finally (iv. 30, 31) those in 
which it does not take place even within a pada (there are only eleven 
such cases). The V4j. Pr. (iii. 141) and the Taitt. Pr. (ix. 20) come 
one degree nearer to the method of our treatise, by converting the n 
into y before its elision, and both give in detail (v. Pr. iii. 145-149, 
T. Pr. ix. 23-24) the exceptional cases in which the 2 remains unchanged. 
The commentator cites only the first five instances which the text 
contains, viz.: upabaddhai tha” vaha (i. 7.7), casa ittha asi (i. 
20. 4), yo asman abhiddsati (e.g. i. 19.3), and sarvan mac chupathan 
adhi (e. g. ii.7.1). More than a hundred cases occur in the Atharva- 
Veda, so that the gana upabaddhadayah must have been a tolerably stout 
one. I add in a marginal note a complete list of the cases, classified.* 
To give with the same detail the exceptions to the rule, or the cases 
in which final én remains unchanged before a vowel, would be quite 
useless. They are very frequent, by far outnumbering the instances of 
the loss of the n—thus, in the first four books of the text, against thir- 
teen instances of 47 before a vowel, we have forty-one of dn, and twelve 
of these between two pdédas—and they are found indifferently in all 
possible situations, so that it is quite impossible to lay down any rule 


* I Accusatives plural: 1. before a: i.19.8; 21.2, ii, 7.1. iii. 8.3. iv. 19. 5,7. 
v. 5.9; 18.11; 20.8. vi. 15.1,2; 41.3; 54.8; 69.2; 72.1; 75.3; 76.4; 77.1; 
113.2; 121.4; 129.2. vii. 9.2; 27.1; 57.1; 65.1; 109.4. viii. 3.6,20; 4.14; 9 
24. ix. 1.19; 2.25; 4.24. x. 2.22, 23; 5.41; 6.19, 30; 1.73 10. 6. xi. 1. 29; 9 
17, 22, 24; 10.28, xii. 1.25; 2.12; 8. 15 (dis), 18; 4.31. xiii, 1.53; 2. 5, 18, 21. 
xiv. 1.45,55; 2.5,10. xviii. 1.45; 2.11, 18,15, 18; 4.58,61. xix. 6.8; 13.8; 26. 


8; 32.7; 86.4; 50.4. xx.127.7; 128. 4,5; 186.15. 2. before 4d: ii. 25.4. vi. 
28.2. xviii. 3.55. xix.59.2. 8. before i.7.7. ii. 27.5; 31.1. v. 8.1; 18.6; 
23.8. vi. 22.8. vii.117.1. 4. before w: iv. 34.7. vi. 59. 2. viii. 9. 23. ot 

r: Viii. 8. 7. 


15, 19 (bis). x. 3. 13, 14,15. xii. 8. 16,40. xviii. 2.21. 5. before 


xviii.1.18. 6. before e: xi.1.4. 
II. Nominatives singular: 1. before a: i. 20. 4. ili. 16.5. vii. 91. 1. viii. 5 
xiii, 2.29 (ter). xviii. i. 24. xx. 128.4,8. 2%. before i: vii. 92.1. viii. 4.2. 3. 


fore u: xviii. 1. 22, 48 (dis). 
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respecting them. The loss of the n with nasalization of the vowel is 
evidently an old-style sandhi, going out of use, and no longer appearing 
except sporadically. It is —- as s this sandhi and that 
taught in the preceding rule—which have both, as explained above, the 
same historical origin—to note the relations of the Rik and the Athar- 
van usage to one another and to the practice of the classical Sanskrit. 
The insertion of the s, which has become a necessary proceeding under 
the modern euphonic rules, is almost universal in the Atharvan, and 
comparatively rare in the Rik: the conversion of n into anusvéra, of 
which the general Sanskrit grammar knows a only infrequently 
observed in the Atharvan, while it is made in the Rik with but few ex- 
ceptions. 


TR 


28. In the passage urkshdi vandni, n is converted into visar- 
janiya before v. 


The commentator cites the passage, erkshah vandni sam cara (vi. 
45.1), which is the only one of its kind in the text. A few such in- 
stances, of the loss of n before semivowels, with nasalization of the pre- 
ceding vowel, are found in the Rik and White Yajus, and are noticed in 
their Pratigakhyas (see R. Pr. iv. 28, r. 68, cclxxxvii, and V. Pr. iii. 
135, 136). 

The to explain why the rule does not read simply 
iti vakdre, says sopapadasya grahanam etdvativartham: tha ma 
bhiit: vrkshan vrkshan vayéh; ‘the citation of vrkshan along 
with its following word is for the purpose of restricting the action of 
the rule to this particular case: the conversion is not to be made in the 
urkshan vadtah and urkshan vayéh.” These counter-examples, 

owever, are fabricated: no such passages occur in the Atharvan. Nor 
is the citation of vandni in the rule necessary, although excusable enough : 
a v follows vrkshdn in no other passage of the text, except in xii. 1. 51, 
where it is separated from it by an avasdna, and so exercises upon it no 
euphonic influence. 


29. Preceded by an alterant vowel, n becomes r in the pas- 
sages ridir ut srjate vagi etc. 


All the vowels except a and @ are called namin, as tending to produce 
the nati, or conversion, of a following s into sh. The Rik Pr. (e. g. i. 
17, 20) has the same term; see Regnier’s note to i. 17 (r. 65, 66): the 
Vaj. Pr. uses instead bhdvin. 

e Praticdkhya is to be reprehended here for not treating the cases 
to which this rule applies in the same manner as those coming under 
the preceding rules, by prescribing the conversion of n into visarjantya, 
and leaving it for rule 42, below, to change the latter into r. In fact, 
the first two words of the rule are superfluous, and might advantageous! 
be omitted. The origin of this peculiar and rather uncommon sandhi 
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is clearly the same with that of those which form the subject of rules 
26 and 27. Only nine cases of it occur in the Atharvan: of these, 
three are cited by the commentary, viz.: rldiir ut srjate vagi (vi. 36. 2), 
mo shu paniir abhi (v. 11.7), and daxydiir uta bodhi (iv. 32.6); the 
others are the word rtén three times before a (vi. 61.2, 3. vii. 81.1), 
and pilfn three times before u (xviii. 2. 4, 23; 4. 40). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 29, 30) prescribes the insertion of r after én and én 
everywhere before a vowel, except at the end of a pdéda (and once even 
there), and in a single instance after #n. The same sandhi is also made 
in half a dozen instances before y, v, and kh. The VAj. Pr. specifies (iii. 
140) the few passages in its text where the conversion of n to r occurs 
after i and @; and the Taitt. Pr. (ix. 20) puts the conversion of dn to 
aii and of én and én to tir and dir into the same rule together. 


1200 


30. Exceptions are the passages sam dirayan tam ete. 


By the position of this rule, the gana samdirayantddayas ought to 
include exceptions to all the preceding rules, beginning at ii. 26. Since, 
however, the rules 27-29 apply only to certain specified cases, it is dif- 
ficult to see the necessity of specifying any exceptions to them, and we 
cannot help conjecturing that the present precept belongs to rule 26 
alone, and should properly come in next after it, as rule 27. The first 
passage of the gana, sam dirayan tam vy arnuvantu (i. 11. 2), is the 

rst instance which the text presents of a n directly preceding ¢ without 
the interposition of a sibilant, and the commentator goes on to cite the 
two next succeeding cases of the same character, viz.: kulapd rdjan 
tam uw te (i. 14. 3), and asmin tishthatu yd (i. 15.2): the three happen 
to be typical examples of the three principal classes of cases—verbal 
forms, vocatives, and locatives—in which we should not expect to see 
the sibilant inserted, since the forms did not originally end in a sibilant. 
For a complete list of the exceptions to rule 26, see the final marginal 
note to the exposition of that rule. 


81. M, before a mute, becomes of like position with the latter. 


The Rik Pr. (iv. 3, r. 6, eexxv) adds the restriction visthdne, ‘ before 
a mute of another class,’ which is a matter of course, and does not need 
specification; and both it and the other treatises (V. Pr. iv. 11; T. Pr. 
v. 27) state distinctly what is implied in our rule by i. 95, that the sound 
into which the m is converted is the nasal of the same class with the 
following mute. The commentator gives the following instances, writing 
always an anusvdra for the nasal into which the m is converted: san 
kacaydmi vahatum (xiv. 2.12), udagaa jivah (xiv. 2.44), tan dayama- 
nam (fabricated: no such case in AV.), san nas tebhih (ii. 35.2), san 
taih pagubhih (iv. 36.5), san nashtena (vii. 9.4), san tvaydt *dhishimahi 
(xiv. 2.17), and ma tvd vrkshah sam badhishta (xviii. 2.25). The manu- 
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script reads farther tan nedé ’ntahpade tavarge prakrtyd: dur- 
namnih sarvah. The beginning of Sa an additional citation, 
but, if it be so, it is so corrupted in ing that I am unable to trace 
it out. The rest is a restriction applied by the commentator himself, 
varttika-like, to the action of the rule: ‘ in the interior of a word, m re- 
mains unchanged before a dental: e. g. durndmnih sarvéh (iv. 17. 5). 
It is unnecessary to remark, however, that the Praticakhya has nothin 
to do with explaining the m of such a word, and that the commentator’s 
emendation of his text is therefore impertinent; it is also bungling, 
since ‘such a vérttika, if constructed at all, should be made to apply, 
not to a dental only, but to a lingual, in such words as aryamnd. 


AT 


82. Before semivowels and spirants, it is omitted. 


This omission, by i. 67, carries with it the nasalization of the precedin 
vowel. The commentator’s examples are vrksham yad gdvah (i. 2. 3), 

ilaram varunam (i. 3.3), samradhayantah sadhuréh (iii. 30. para 
dya deva vrjinam grnantu (viii. 3. 14), ny oshatam hatam (viii. 4. 1), 
subhityé (iii. 14. 1), and bhavasi sam samrddhyd (xii. 3, 21). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 5, r. 15, cexxxiv) converts m into anusvéra before 
the spirants and r, but treats it before y, /, and » (iv. 3, r. 7, cexxvi) in 
the same manner as our treatise (rule 35, below) before J alone. e 
Vaj. Pr. (iv. 1, 3,9) teaches precisely the same doctrine, but refers (iv. 


- to Kagyapa and Qakatayana as holding that the m is dropped. e 
aitt. Pr. (xiii. 2) declares, like our own treatise, the m to be lost, but 
only before the spirants and r; before all the other semivowels it con- 
verts it (v. 28) into the nasalized semivowel, agreeing in this with the 
Rik Pr. and V4j. Pr.; it also notices, however (xiii. 3), the view of the 
Ath. Pr. as held by some authorities. 


33 0 


33. In the interior of a word, it is omitted before spirants only. 


As examples of the loss of m in the interior of a word before spi- 
rants, the commentary presents the whole list of examples—dve ca me 
vingatig ca etc.—already given above, under i. 27, and repeated under 
i.53 and i. 83, As counter-example, we have patir yah pratikamyah 
(ii. 36.8) alone. Instances of m before r in like position would not be 
hard to give—e. g. témradhimréh (x. 2.11)—but it is found before / 
only in root syllables, as in malimlucam (viii. 6. 2), and before v only in 
the case which forms the subject of rule 37, below. 

Both this rule and the next concern matters with which the Pratica- 
khya roperly has no concern. Accordingly, the Rik Pr. (iv, 3, r. 7, 
cexxvi) disposes of them simply by specifying that m is altered before 
an initial semivowel, excepting r (in connection with which, in the later 
tule, it omits to repeat the specification), and the Taitt. Pr. says nothing 
yi the subject. But the V4j. Pr. (iv. 2) gives a precept which in- 

udes both the rule we are treating of and the one which ‘ollows it. 
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84. As is also n. 


The commentator’s citations to illustrate this rule are those already 
once given, under i, 84, including the words parérshi, yajainshi, and 
havinshi, and, to show that n is not altered in the interior of a word 
before semivowels, he farther quotes tdudi ndmé ’si kanyd A's 4, 24), 
As instance of n before v within a word, we may take ¢annah (e. g. i. 
1,1): before r and it is found only when final. 

The vai. Pr. (iv. 2) is the only other treatise which contains a rule 
corresponding with this. 


a ~ 
STATA 
35. Both m and 2, before /, are converted into a nasalized 1. 


The commentator quotes from the text, as instances of m before /, 
tanil* lokam (iii. 28.5), lokena (iii. 29.3 etc), pratimanl 
xviii. 4.5); and, as instances of n before 1, durgandhiiil lohitdsyan 
viii. 6. 12), and sarvaiil lokdn (e. g. iv. 38. 5). 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the editors of the published text 
did not follow this rule of the Praticakhya with regard to both m and 
n, The manuscripts, however, are almost unanimous in reading only a 
single / after an original m, with a nasal sign over the preceding vowel 
(there are but two or three cases, if I recollect aright, of a doubled 2), 
and their authority has in this respect been followed. Where an origi- 
nal n has disappeared, on the other hand, the manuscripts follow, not 
without some exceptions, the directions of the Praticdkhya, and we 
have done the same, also without absolute uniformity. 

The three other kindred works (see R. Pr. iv. 3, r. 7, cexxvi; V. Pr. 
iv.9; T. Pr. v. 28, 29) agree with one another, and disagree with our 
treatise, in converting m before all the three semivowels y, /, and v into 
those semivowels nasalized; as regards the treatment of the n, there 


* The lack of suitable type reuders it necessary to represent the sandhi, in trans- 
cribing the instances, in this’ imperfect way: properly, no n should be written, and 
the sign of nasality should be set above the first / itself. It will have been noticed, 
pact ot (for the same reason) the general method of transcription adopted for the 
nasal sounds is not in accordance with the theory of the Pratigakhya. The latter 
knows no anusvdra, and nothing intermediate between a nasal mute and a nasalized 
semivowel or vowel. We ought, then, in our transcription, to write, on the one hand, 
in every instance a nasal adapted in class to the following mute, as has been done 
in the examples under ii. 31—only, if we choose, taking the liberty to substitute a 
dotted * and m in case of the assimilation of those letters, according to rules ii. 10, 
11, 31—and, on the other hand, in cases falling under rules ii. 27, 29, 82, etc., to 
write a vowel with a nasal sign above it. The distinction made in ordinary usage 
between the simple dot and the dotted crescent, as nasal signs, is purely arbitrary, 
founded on nothing in the theory of the Praticakhya, and having but a seanty and 
uncertain support from the Atharvan manuscripts: some of the latter ary 
or even generally, attempt to use the dotted crescent for a nasalized vowel, and 
dot for a nasal mute, but for the most part they employ the latter indiscriminately 


for both classes of. cases. 
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is a universal accordance (compare R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 8, eexxvii; V. Pr. iv. 
13; T. Pr. v. 25, 26). 


86. An exception is the m of sam before the root rdj. 


The only words coming under the action of this rule are samrdj, 
samrajnt, and saémrdjya: verbal forms from the root rdj with the prefix 
_sam are not found in the text. The commentary cites samrdd eko vi 
rajati (vi. 36.3), samrdjiy edhi guvagureshu samrdjiy uta devrshu: 
nananduh samrajiy edhi uta gvagrvdh (xiv.1. 44). The de- 
rivative sémrdjya (p. sam-rdjya) is found once only (xiv. 1. 43). 

The other treatises duly notice the same ar case (see R. Pr. 
iv. 7, r. 23, cexlii; V. Pr. iv. 5; T. Pr. xiii. 4); the Taitt. Pr. alone at- 
tempting to give the rule a more general form, and declaring sam and 
sim not liable to change when followed by ré: it is strange if the 
treatise do not thus lay itself open to the imputation of an error; our 
own text, at any rate, has such forms as samrddhayantah (iii. 30. 5). 


TR 


87. As also, before a v which is the result of sandhi. 


The passage here referred to, and cited by the commentator, is sam 
v dsnd ha dsyam (vi. 56. 3), where the particle u, following sam, is con- 
verted into v by iii. 39. There are two closely analogous cases—gam v 
astu—in the nineteenth book (xix. 10. 7, 9), which this rule is not con- 
structed to cover, since the Atharvan text recognized by our treatise 
consists only of the first eighteen books of the present Atharva-Veda. 


88. In case of a combination in the inverted order of the 
-.* re there takes place sphotana, provided the former is a 
al. 


Weber (p. 267) regards viparyaya as signifying here simply ‘ differ- 
ence,’ but it does not seem to me possible to give the word so general 
and indefinite a meaning, and the whole treatment of the subject by 
the two Praticakhyas goes to show, at least by negative evidence, that 
the cases contemplated by them are only those in which a mute of one 
series (varga) enters into combination with one of a preceding series, 
so that, in the group, the natural order of the series appears inverted. 
The precept of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 162) is to the effect that it either is or 
18 not an error of pronunciation to utter a guttural after another mute 
with sphotana, This is in appearance a narrowing of the sphere of 
occurrence of the sphotana to no smaH extent, as compared with our 
treatise: but it is almost only in seeming; for, allowing the exception 
made in the next following rule, there are but two combinations requir- 
ing sphotana to be found in the Atharvan in which a guttural is not the 
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second member, and each is represented by but a single case, and one 
of the two is in the nineteenth book of the text: they are pch (trish- 
tupchandah, vi. 48.3), and 6j (trishtubjagatydu, xix. 21.1). The com- 
mentator to the Vaj. Pr. (Weber, p. 266) defines sphotana to be “the 
separated utterance of a close combination of consonants” (pindibhi- 
tasya samyogasya prthag uccdranam); our commentator gives no such 
explanation, merely paraphrasing the rule as follows: vargdndm vipar- 
yaye sphotanah sandhyo bhavati: pirvena ced virdmo bhavati: but the 
text itself has already (see i. 103) defined sphotana to be a quarter or 
an eighth of a short a—doubtless a samvrta a, or the neutral vowel. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the sphotana is that very brief un- 
closure of the organs which we often, if not ordinarily, allow to take 
place between two mutes standing in conjunction with one another, and 
of the former of which we desire to make clearer the pronunciation. 
In passing from a ¢ to a &, for instance, while it is possible by an effort 
to make the release of the ¢-closure and the formation of the &-clo- 
sure so truly simultaneous that nothing whatever shall escape from 
the mouth during the transfer, it is more natural to let so much breath 
slip out between as shall render audible the unclosure of the den- 
tal position, and so far relieve the imperfect or abhinthita utterance 
of the ¢, rendering it comparatively clear and distinct (sphuta). This 
insertion is then properly enough called sphotana, ‘that which makes 
clear, distinct, or evident:’ we have noticed above (under i. 103) that 
the commentator gives it also another kindred name, vyafijaka, ‘ mani- 
fester.’ It is, under other circumstances of occurrence, very nearly the 
same with that release or separation of the passive and active organs of 


production which the V4j. Pr. (i. 90) prescribes after the pronunciation 

of a final mute in the pada-text, so that the next word may begin with 

a new effort. That the Hindu theory allows sphotana in the combina- 

tion of the phrase only in case two mutes meet in the inverse order of 

the vargas to which they _— has something of arbitrariness in it, 


yet is not without foundation; for it may be noted, I think, that it is 
perceptibly harder to change from a contact farther forward in the 
mouth to one farther back, than to make a like transfer in the contrary 
direction, without allowing any intervening escape of breath or sound: 
and the order of the vargas follows the advance in the mouth of the 
place of formation. 

The commentator cites, as instances of the occurrence of sphotana, 
vashatkarena (p. vashat-karena, e. g. v. 26.12), avatkam (p. avat-kam, 
ii. 3.1), gatkah (p. ejat-kah, v.23. 7), trishtub gayatrt (xviii. 2.6), and 
yad gayatre (ix.10.1). Of other combinations than these, the text 
presents pk (anushtup katham, viii. 9. 20), tkh (e.g. utkhidan [p. ut- 
-khidan], iv. 11.10), and dgh (e. g. padghoshath [p. pat-ghoshaih], v. 21. 
8). Whether combinations of the dental nasal with a following guttu- 
ral mute are to be regarded as coming under the rule, and admitting 
sphotana, is rendered at least doubtful by our commentator, who goes 
on to say: “why does the rule say pérvena? because of such cases as 
kramdén ko asyéh (viii. 9. 10).” It is evident from this that he would 
understand péirva as equivalent here to anuttama, ‘ not last in a mute- 
series,’ i.e. ‘non-nasal.’ This seems to me, however, a very forced in- 
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terpretation, and unsupported by the — of the word elsewhere, in 
this or in the other Pratigakhyas. The Vj. Pr. makes no such excep- 
tion of the nasals, nor is it noticed in the verse—from the same metrical 
treatise, doubtless, which has often been found cited above—with which 
the commentary on the rule closes: vargandm viparitandm samnipdte 
nibodhata: vyavdyi sphotandkhyas tu yad gdyatre nidarganam ; ‘know 
ye that in the collocation of the series in their inverted order there takes 
place an insertion called sphotana: yad gdyatre is an instance of it.’ I 
am disposed, then, to look upon the exclusion of the nasals from the 
operation of the rule as a later gloss, foisted in upon the rule itself. 
There is by no means a lack of reason for making the exception; since 
the nasals are accompanied throughout their utterance by a free emis- 
sion of intonated breath through the nose, and are by it made so dis- 
tinctly audible that there is felt no impulse to give them additional 
clearness by the insertion of such a sound as sphotana. If the inter- 
retation of the commentator be rejected, we shall have to edd to the 
ist of groups given above as coming under the action of the rule not 
only nk, of which an instance has already been cited, but also nkh (e. g. 
kegan khddantah, v. 19.3), ng (e.g. vidvan gandharvah, ii. 1.2), and 
ngh (e. g. devin ghrtavaté, iii.10.11). To the specification of the rule 
that the consonant followed by sphotana must be a final, the commen- 
tary brings up the counter-example venor adgé iva (i. 27. 3), where the 
group dg, although composed of a dental before a guttural, suffers no 
such interposition. The term virdma, which is used once or twice also 
in the technical language of the other Pratigakhyas, has the same sig- 
nification with avasdna, and denotes a pause accompanied with a sus- 
pension of euphonic influences; such as takes place in the ordinary text 
only where there is a sign of interpunction, or at the end of a sentence 
or paragraph, but in the zada-text is found after every word, and even 
between the two separated parts of a compound word. 


39. But not in the case of a lingual before a palatal; here 
_ takes place a prolongation of the time: and this they call 
rshana. 


That is to say, when a ¢ comes before ac, or a d before aj (the only 
two cases which can occur under the rule), there is no separation of the 
two consonants by unclosure and reclosure of the organs, but the effect 
of the contact is merely to lengthen out the time employed in uttering 
the group: the name applied to this prolongation, karshana, ‘ tractio, 
drawing out, extension,’ is not elsewhere met with in the grammatical 
literature. The commentator cites as examples shat ce ’méh, (iv. 20. 2), 
shat ca me shashti¢ ca (v.15.6), and shad jaté (viii. 9.16): they are 
the only instances of these combinations to be met with in the Athar- 
van text, except one in the nineteenth book (shat ca, xix. 47. 4). 

It is easy to see the physical ground of this exception to the rule pre- 
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scribing sphotana, The same close relationship with respect to place of 
utterance which causes the final palatal to pass often into a lingual, 
instead of reverting to the guttural out of which it originally grew, 
causes the lingual, in coming before the palatal, to virtually double it 
only. The transfer of position of the organs is too slight and easy to 


necessitate the emission of an intervening sound. 


This is the last rule in the first section of the second chapter. The 
manuscript this time omits to specify the number of rules contained in 
the section, and adds simply dvitiyasya prathamah pddah, 


40. Visarjaniya, before a surd consonant, becomes of like po- 
sition with the following sound. 


That is to say, applying rule i. 95, it is converted into the spirant 
(ashman) corresponding in position with the following letter. Thus, 
before ¢ and ch it becomes ¢; before ¢ and th, sh; before ¢ and th, s; 
before ¢, sh, and s, it is changed into each of those letters respectively ; 
before & and kh it becomes jihvamiiliya, and, before p and ph, upa- 
dhmdaniya—these last two spirants being, as already noticed, clearly im- 
plied in this rule, although nowhere referred to by name as belonging 
to the scheme of spoken sounds recognized by the treatise. Visarja- 
niya itself, then, would only stand, in sanhitd, before a pause. The 
theory of the Praticakhya, however, is not at all the practice of the 
manuscripts, and the latter, rather than the former, has been followed 
by us in the printed text. In none of the Atharvan codices is any 
attempt made to distinguish the jihvamiliya and upadhmdaniya from the 
visarjaniya—and, as we cannot but think, with much reason: since the 
division of this indistinct and indefinite sound into three different kinds 
of indefiniteness savors strongly of an over-refinement of analysis. Nor 
do the manuscripts—except in a few sporadic cases, and without any 
agreement among one another as regards these—convert visarjaniya into 
a sibilant before a sibilant. In the final revision of the edited text, the 
tule of the Praticfkhya in this respect was begun to be followed in the 
interior of a word (see ii. 3. 3,5; iii. 21.2; iv. 17.2), but was soon 
neglected again, and the text in general shows visarjaniya before a sibi- 
lant in all situations. The rule that the visarjaniya is to be dropped 
altogether before a sibilant followed by a surd mute—a rule which is 
laid down by the Rik and V4j. Praticakhyas, and not by our own, but 
which is ee more usually, although with very numerous and irregu- 
larly occurring exceptions, followed in the Atharvan manuscripts—has 
been uniformly carried out in the edition; although many will doubtless 
be inclined to think with me that, considering the varying usage of 
the manuscripts, it would have been better to follow the authority of 
the Pratigakhya, and so to avoid the ambiguity occasionally arising from 
the omission of the final spirant. 

The commentator’s illustrative citations are as follows: before guttu- 
rals (kavarge: he prefixes in each case such a specification to his classes 
of examples), antahkogam iva (i. 14.4); before palatals, ya¢ ca dvishan 
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(i. 19.4); before linguals, vrkshash tikate (a fabricated instance : no case 
of this conversion is to be found in AV.: the same example occurs 
under Pan. viii. 3, 34); before dentals, mayas tokebhyah (i. 13.2), avis 
tokdni (v.19. 2), balhikan vé parastardm (v.22.7), yujas tuje jandh (vi. 
33. 1), yathd pasas tayadaram (vi. 72.2), pra ’vantu nas tujaye (vii. 49. 
1), trayastringena jagati (viii. 9. 20), makhas tavishyate (xviii. 1. 23) ; 
before labials, tatah pari prajatena (vi. 89. 1); before s, vatabhrajas sta- 
nayan (i. 12.1: edition -jé@ stanayan, and this time with the assent of all 
the MSS. except E.), arussrdnam (ii. 3.3: I. aruhsrdénam, and, in verse 5, 
I. and H. do.; all the others, in both cases, arusrénam ; pada aruh-sra- 
nam), vivratds sthana (iii. 8.5: all the MSS. except H., vivratah sthana), 
ati durgds srotyah (x. 1.16). Instances for ¢ and sh are not given. 

The Vj. Pr. (iii. 8, 11) gives as taught by Cakatayana the doctrines 
of our treatise—namely, that visarjaniya becomes a sibilant before a 
sibilant, and jihvaméliya and upadhmdniya before gutturals and labials 
—while it states (iii. 9) that Cakalya leaves visarjaniya unchanged be- 
fore a sibilant, and itself, not deciding that point, maintains the visar- 
janiya before gutturals and labials. Before palatals and dentals, it pre- 
scribes (iii. 6,7) the conversion into ¢ and s: of the hypothetical case 
of an initial lingual it takes no notice. Before a sibilant followed by 
a surd mute, it rejects the visarjaniya altogether (iii. 12), as already 
noticed. The Rik Pr. likewise treats at considerable length the changes 
which our treatise compresses into a single rule. It first (iv. 10, r. 31, 
32, eel, ecli) gives rules which agree in all — with our own, only 
excepting the case of a mute followed by a sibilant, and, later, that of a 
sibilant followed by a surd mute, before which (iv. 12, r. 36, eclv) the 
visarjantya is to be struck out. But it then goes on (iv. 1], r. 33, 34, 
cclii, ecliii) to permit the retention of the spirant unchanged before gut- 
turals, labials, and unaltered sibilants, and even, finally (iv. 12, r. 38, 
eclvii), to pronounce this the approved usage before gutturals and labials. 
The Taitt. Pr. also (ix. 2, 3) agrees with our treatise, only excepting ksh, 
before which visarjaniya is to remain unaltered. It then rehearses the 
varying opinions of other authorities: Agnivegya and Valmiki (ix. 4) 
hold that the spirant maintains its identity before = and labials, 
while others (ix. 5) who allow it in these cases to become jihvdmiltya 
and upadhmaniya, leave it unchanged before sibilants—it being speci- 
fied, however, that of this number are not Plakshi and Plakshayana. 
The omission before a sibilant followed by a surd is mentioned (tz 1) 
as the doctrine of Kandamayana. 

The discordance of opinion among the ancient Hindu grammarians 
as to the treatment of visarjantya before surd letters is thus shown to 
have been very great, the only point upon which they all agree being 
its conversion into s and ¢ before dentals and palatals—or, more prop- 


erly, the retention of the original sibilant in the former position, and its 
conversion into the nearly related palatal sibilant, by assimilation, in 
the latter. The assimilation to a following sibilant must, it should 
seem, be regarded as a more primitive mode of pronunciation than the 
retention of—or, more properly, conversion into—visarjaniya, which 
latter has become exclusively prevalent in the later language. It is 

sible, too, that the so-called guttural and labial spirants may ham hed 
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more of the sibilant character than the mere breathing visarjantya, and 
= a been intermediate steps between the latter and the original 
sibilant. 


41. Before a vowel, visarjaniya becomes y. 


This is an intermediate step to the total disappearance of the spirant, 
by ii. 21, and it is very hard to say whether the conversion into y is a 
matter of grammatical theory only, or whether it gives account of an 
actual process of phonetic transition. The rule is limited by the one 
which follows it, and then farther by ii. 53, so that all which remains of 
it is that visarjaniya is lost when following @ and preceding a vowel, 
and when following @ and preceding any other vowel than a. The 
commentator’s citations, illustrating these two cases, are yasyd upastha 
urv antariksham (vii. 6.4: p. yasyah : upa-sthah), madhyandina ud 
gayati (ix. 6. 46), abhipagyata eva (x. 8, 24), and sa dpah (not found in 
AV.: perhaps the reading is corrupt, and va dpah [iii. 13. 7] or na dpah 
[xii. 1. 30] is the passage intended). 

The Taitt. Pr. (ix. 10) gives its general rule in a form closely corres- 
ponding with that of ourown. The V4j. Pr. (iv. 36) also makes the 
conversion of the spirant to y before elision, but restricts it formally as 
well as virtually to the case of a visarjaniya preceded by a and 4. The 
Rik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, r. 24, 27, exxviii, exxxi) follows a peculiar method: it 
assumes no conversion into y, nor does it declare the spirant omitted, 
but teaches that when the latter is preceded by a long vowel, not subject 
to conversion into r, and followed by a vowel, it becomes 4; and when 
in like circumstances but preceded by a short vowel, it becomes a. 


ATTA TH: 

42. If preceded by an alterant vowel, it becomes r before a 
vowel. 

The alterant vowels, as already noted (under ii. 29), are the whole 
series excepting @ and 4. 

The commentator’s citations are agnir dsinah (ix. 7.19), vdyur ami- 
trandm (xi. 10. 16), °syd "ham manyor ava jyam iva (v. 13. 6), and tdir 
amitrah (v. 21. 8). 

The other treatises (R. Pr. i. 20, r. 76, Ixxvii, and iv. 9, r. 27, cexlvi; 
V. Pr. iv. 35; T. Pr. viii. 6) combine into one this rule and the following. 

There is here another lacuna in the manuscript: immediately F we 
the citation tdir amitraéh follow tasydé agnir vatsah and the other illus- 
trations of the conversion of visarjantya preceded by an alterant vowel 
into r before a sonant consonant, and then follow the words ghoshavatt 
ca, before the rule dvah etc. It is evident that the copyist has leaped 
over the rule ghoshavati ca, ee with its own paraphrase, the final 
repetition of the preceding rule, and perhaps some of the illustrative 
citations belonging to one or both of them. There is no reason what- 
ever to sup that anything more than this is omitted, or that any 
rule is lost altogether. 
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438. As also before a sonant consonant. 


The remaining citations of the commentator are ftasyé agnir vatsah 
(iv. 39.2), agner bhagah stha (x. 5.7), ardtiyor bhratrvyasya (x. 6.1), 
and tdir medino angirasah (x. 6. 20). 

It has been already noticed that the other Pratigdkhyas unite this 
rule with the preceding. 


ma: 083 0 


44, Also is changed into r before a vowel or sonant consonant 
the visarjaniya of dvah, kah, akuh, ca vi vah, and abibhah—ex- 
cept in the case of a pronoun. 


In this and the following rules, as far as the 49th inclusive, are treated 
the words whose final visarjaniya represents an original r, and not s, 
and in which, accordingly, the r is liable to reappear before a sonant 
initial, even though a or & precede. The Rik Pr. and Vj. Pr. deal 
with this class of words in a somewhat different manner. The former, 
in the concluding part of its first chapter (i. 20-26) rehearses all the 
words of which the final spirant is rephin or riphita, ‘liable to pass into 
r, and then, in a later chapter (iv. 9), prescribes the conversion into r 
of the riphita visarjantya before sonants. The V4j. Pr. gives a like list 


(i. 160-168), and a like precept for the alteration (iv. 35). The Taitt. 
Pr., like our own treatise, ye of the whole matter at once (in viii. 
ass 


8-15). The words of the class are quite differently combined in the 
different Pratigakhyas, so that any detailed comparison is impracticable : 
thus, for instance, the words treated in this rule of ours are found scat- 
tered through Rik Pr. i. 21, 22, 23, 26, Vaj. Pr. i. 161, 164, 168, and 
Taitt. Pr. viii. 8, 9. 

The cases to which the rule refers are instanced by the commentator, 
as follows: suruco vena dvah: dvar ity dvah (iv. 1. a ae tam tha 
dhitave kah: kar iti kah (vii. 10.1), agam nirrtya akah: akar ity akah 
(ii. 25.1), satag ca yonim asatag ca vi vah: var iti vah (iv. 1.1), and 
yam parihastam abibhar aditih putrakémyd (vi. 81.3). It will be no- 
ticed that the commentator repeats each word to which the rule applies, 
with iti interposed, except in the last case, where the r appears in san- 
kita. This is in accordance with the usage of the pada-text of the Rig- 
Veda, but not with that of the Atharvan, which in no single instance* 
performs porihdra of a word ending in a riphita visarjaniya; and we 
must accordingly regard the repetitions as taken from the krama-text, 
which would give such a form to the words in question, as standing at the 
end ofa line. In the case of vi vah, we have the preceding word ca also 
extracted, in order to limit the rule to this particular passage, or, as the 
commentator has it, etdvattvdrtham (compare note to li. 28). The cases 


* Excepting in the twentieth book, whose pada-text is shown by this and other 
peculiarities to be merely a putting together of extracts from that of the Rik. 
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intended to be thus excluded must be such as vi vo dhamatu (iii. 2. 2), 
but they are sufficiently provided against by the final specification of 
the rule, “when the word is not a pronoun,” and I do not see how the 
citation in the text of both the ca and the vi can escape the charge of 
superfluity. As counter-examples, illustrating the necessity of the final 
specification, the commentator cites hiranyavarnd atrpam yadé vah: va 
iti vah (iii. 15.6), and yatre dam vegaydmi vah (iii. 13.7): he does not 
choose to notice the fact that these cases are also excluded by their 
lacking a preceding ca vi; and he gives no instances of kah as a pro- 
noun, as it was his duty to do. All the other treatises distinguish the 
kah whose final is riphita by calling it anuddétta, ‘ unaccented,’ which 
compels them then farther to specify the cases in which the verbal form 
kah (kar) happens to be accented. 

The term sarvandman, ‘all-name,’ used to denote a pronoun, is an 
ingenious and interesting one; it is not found in either of the other 
treatises, but is employed by Panini. WVdman, ‘name,’ includes sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and pronouns; but while the two former, being 
descriptive of quality, are restricted in their application to certain ob- 
jects or classes of objects, a pronoun may be used of anything indiffer- 
ently; it is a title of universal applicability. 


45. Also that of dvéh and vdh. 


The commentator cites prathamdé dvdh: dvdr iti dvah (ix. 3. 22), tas- 
mad var nama (iii. 13.3), and divyam ghriam vah: var iti vah (xviii. 
1. 32); repeating, as under the previous rule, the final words of the ; 
half-verses, as they would be repeated in the krama-text. 


46. Also that of ahah, except it be from the root Ad. 


An equivalent and, one would think, preferable form for this rule 
would have been harater ahah, ‘ahah when coming from the root har 
hr).’ The commentator’s examples are indras tan pary ahar dimné 
vi. 103. 2, 3), tha rashtram 4 ’héh (xiii. 1. 4: the commentator, or the 
copyist, omits to add ahdr ity ahah), and agnish tad 4 ’héh (vii. 53.3: 
here is added ahdr ity ahah, but it is out of place, the word not stand- 
ing in pausa; perhaps the parihdéra has slipped away from its proper 
place after the preceding citation to this: but then the word followin 
ahah should also have been quoted in the last p e, and it shoul 
read agnish tad & *hdr nirrteh). As counter-example, to show that 
ahéh from the root hé forms no exception to the general rule respecting 
a visarjaniya, the commentator cites ahd ardtim (ii. 10. 7). 


47. Also that of the vocative singular of a noun whose dual 
ends in rdu. 


| 
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The commentator first cites three phrases, of which the first two are 
not to be found in the Atharvan, and the third belongs under the next 
following rule—viz. dhdtar dehi, savitar dehi, punar dehi (xviii. 3. 70: 
but possibly the three phrases form a single passage together, and are 
a genuine citation from some other text)—and then adds two genuine 
and appropriate instances: bhiime mdtar ni dhehi (xii. 1. 63), and tvacam 
etam vicgastah: vigastar iti vi-gastah (ix. 5.4). He goes on to give 
counter-examples : first, to show that the conversion into r takes place 
only in a singular vocative, he cites a passage—ddivyd hotdra tirdhvam 
(v. 27. 9)—containing a plural vocative from a theme of the same char- 
acter; and second, to show that a vocative of such a theme only is 
treated in the manner described, he cites the vocative singular of a 
theme in as, which has séu and not réu in the dual, viz. tavishasya pra- 
celah: praceta iti pracetah (iv. 32. 5); adding pracetah sdudvivacandntam. 

Here, as in more than one other instance, our treatise shows a greater 
readiness than the others to avail itself of the help of grammatical cate- 
gories in constructing its rules: all the other Praticékhyas laboriously 
rehearse in detail, one by one, the words which are here disposed of as 
a class, in one brief rule. 


48. Also that of antah, punah, pratah, sanutah, and svah, 
when indeclinables. 


The final specification is intended only for the first and last words 


of the series, antah being possible as nominative singular of anta, and 
svah of sva. The commentator illustrates as follows: antarddve juhuté 
(vi. 32.1), punar mai” "tw indriyam (vii. 67.1), pratar bhagam pisha- 
nim (iii. 16.1), sanutar yuyotu (vii. 92. 1), svar no ’pa tvd (ii. 5.2). As 
counter-examples, to show the necessity of the specification “when 
indeclinables,” he gives yo nah svo yo aranah sajatah (i. 19. 3), samagrah 
samantch: samagra iti sam-agrah: samanto bhiiydsam: samanta iti 
sam-aniah (vii. 81.4: the commentator thus gives the krama-text for 
the e samagrah samanto bhiydsam). 

The other treatises exclude the noun dnta by defining the accent of 
antéh, and the Rik Pr. treats svah in the same way—a method which 
renders necessary considerable additional limitation and explanation. 


49. And that of svah, also in svarshah. 


The commentator cites the gasham agriyah svarshah (v. 2. 8). 
The reason of the word ca in the rule, he says, is that the following 
letter is a surd; and he adds that the spirant becomes r only in sanhité, 
a form being svah-séh: this last is rather a gratuitous piece of 

ormation. 


Cc. 
wou 
50. Also that of ahah, when neuter. 


VoL. vi. 55 
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The examples quoted from the text are yad aharahar abhigachami 
(xvi. 7.11), and ahar mé "ty apiparah (xvii. 25). As counter-examples, 
to show that the final is liable to become 7 only when the word is nen- 
ter, we have samaho vartate (not in AV.), and dvddagého ‘pi (xi. 7. 12). 
The passages in which the other Pratigékhyas take note of this irreg- 
ular change of ahas are Rik Pr. i. 26 (r. 103, civ), Vaj. Pr. i. 163, and 
Taitt. Pr. viii. 8, 13. 
The next rule furnishes exceptions to this one. 


AAMT 


51. But not before a case-ending, or the words rapa, rdtri, 
and rathamtara. 


As examples of ahah before case-endings, the commentator gives us 
ahobhyam and ahobhih, but the latter of them (xviii. 1.55: p. ahah-bhih) 
is the only instance of the kind which the Atharvan text contains. For 
the compound ahordtre he cites two cases, ahordtrdbhyam nakshatre- 
bhyah (vi. 128. 3), and ahordtre idam brimah (xi. 6.5): it is a word of 
frequent occurrence. For the combinations of ahas with following ripa 
and rathamtara are quoted yad aho ripani dreyante, and yadé *ho ra- 
thamtarem sama giyate, neither of which passages is to be found in the 
Atharvan. It is a very suspicious circumstance that a vdrttika to a 
rule of Panini’s (viii. 2.68) mentions the same three exceptions which 
our rule gives: and it is very probable that our treatise in this case, as 
in several others, has constructed its rule so as to include all the cases 
noted as occurring in general usage; and hence, that the two phrases 
quoted are not necessarily to be regarded as having constituted a part 
of the Atharvan text for which the Praticakhya was composed. 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 13, r. 40, cclix) makes exceptions only of ahobhih 
and ahordtre ; the Vj. Pr. (i. 163) excepts cases in which ahah is followed 
by bh; the Taitt. Pr. (viii. 13,14) teaches the conversion of the final 
of ahah into r when it is not the final member of a compound, nor fol- 


lowed by bhih or bhydm. 


012 


52. Nor is the visarjantya of ddhah, amnah, and bhuvah con- 
vertible into r. 
This rule is utterly idle in our treatise, since no precept has been 
iven which should in any way require or authorize the conversion into 
r of the final of these words. The original form of adhas, however, is 
tidhar, as is clearly shown by the comparison of the kindred languages 
(obag, Luter, udder), and by its treatment in the Rig-Veda; and the 
Rik Pr., accordingly (i. 22, r. 97, 98, xeviii, xcix), has to give rules re- 
specting it. Neither of the other treatises takes notice of it or of either 
of the words here associated with it. All three, however, are noted by 
Panini (viii. 2. 70,71), as words which may or may not, in Vedic use, 
change their final into r ; and the instance there cited for bhuvah, bhuvo 
vicveshu bhuvaneshu, looks as if it were meant to be the same which 
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our commentator gives, viz. bhuvo vigveshu savaneshu yajiiyah, and 
which is not to be found in the Atharvan. The commentator farther 
cites for bhuvah an actual Atharvan passage, bhuvo vivasvdn anvatatana 
(xviii. 2. 32); but even here it er hardly be necessary to understand 
the word as having the same meaning as in the mystic trio bhaér bhuvah 
svar, with which the later religious philosophy amuses itself. For ddhah 
and amnah, the examples quoted are yo asyd ddho na veda (xii. 4. 18), 
and ye amno mérayanti (viii. 6.19: the only case). 


SRT 


53. When preceded by a, visarjantya becomes u, before a fol- 
lowing a. 

And this u, of course, combines with the preceding a, so that the o& 
becomes 0, as is directly taught by the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 12, r. 
33, exxxvii; V. Pr. iv. 42; T. Pr. ix. 7). The instances cited are paro 
“pe hy asamrddhe (v. 7.7), and paro ‘pe *hi manaspdpa (vi. 45.1). For 
the treatment of the following initial a, see iii. 53, 54. 

This rule is much mutilated by the copyist, both in its first statement 
{akéro ‘kare) and in its final repetition (akdropadhasyokére), so that its 
true form is only restorable from the commentator’s paraphrase, which 
reads akdropadhasya visarjantyasyo ‘karo bhavati: akdre paratah, Evi- 
dently the triple recurrence of the syllables kdro, karo, kare bothered 
the copyist’s weak head, and he stumbled from the one to the other of 
them in an utterly helpless manner. 


54. As also before a sonant consonant. 


The commentator’s illustrations are tathé saptarshayo viduh (iv. 11.9), 
tad brahmavido viduh (x. 8. 43), and tasyém naro vapata bijam 
asydm (xiv. 2. 14). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iv. 8 (r. 25, 
ecxliv), Vaj. Pr. iv. 41, and Taitt. Pr. ix. 8. 


ATT 
55. When preceded by 4, it is dropped. 


That is to say, it is so treated in the position defined in the last rule, 
before a sonant consonant; the case of Gh before a vowel was included 
in ii. 41, above. The commentator cites anamivd vivakshavoh (ii. 30. 3), 
dhird deveshu (iii. 17.1), and ekagatam janaté yd bhimih (v.18. 12), 
which last passage contains three cases of the application of the rule. 

The corresponding rule of the Vaj. Pr. is found at iv. 37, that of the 
Taitt. Pr. at ix. 9. The Rik Pr. (iv. 8, r. 24, ecxliii) teaches that the 
visarjaniya (along with its preceding vowel, of course) in such a case 


passes into d—which is a peculiar way of saying the same thing. 


q 

4 
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TAT 


56. As also in cepaharshanim and vandane ’va urksham. 


The commentator cites the two passages: oshadhim gepaharshanim 
(iv. 4.1: p. gepah-harshanim) and vandane ’va vrksham (vii. 115.2: p. 
vandanah-iva). The former is a striking case of arbitrariness in ety- 
mologizing on the part of the authors of the pada-text, for there is 
neither necessity nor plausibility in treating the compound as if made up 
of gepas and harshana: the former member is evidently gepa, which in 
the Atharvan is much the more common of the two forms of this word. 
And as for the other case, of elision of the visarjaniya before iva and 
contraction of the two vowels into a diphthong, it is equally surprising 
to find this one singled out to be so written, from among the man 
in the text which are to be so read. For the contraction of a final a 
lable, ending either in an original s or m, with the following particle of 
comparison iva, so that the two together form but two syllables, is the 
rule rather than the exception in the Atharva-Veda. Out of 59 in- 
stances in the text, in which a final ah occurs before iva, there are only 
13 in which the metre shows the sandhi to be regular: in 46 cases we 
are to read e’va; am iva is contracted in the same manner 25 times 
out of 40; ah iva, only 4 times out of 19; im iva, 3 times out of 5; 
th iva, 7 times out of 10; wh iva, 6 times, or in every instance the text 
contains; um iva, only once out of 3 times: and there are single spo- 
radic cases of a similar elision after the terminations eh, du, dn, ad, ud, 
which would pass without notice, as mere irregularities of metre, were 
it not for their analogy with the others I have mentioned, but which, 
considering these latter, are worth adverting to, as illustrations of the 
same general tendency. 


57. As also in eshah and sah, before a consonant. 


The instances selected by the commentator are esha priyah (ii. 86. 4), 
and sa sendm mohayatu (iii. 1. 1). 

All the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 4, r. 11, 12, exv, exvi; V. Pr. iii. 15, 
16; T. Pr. v.15) include syah in the same rules with eshah and sah: 
the word, however, nowhere occurs in the Atharvan text. 


T wien 


58. But not in the passage sas padishta. 


The passage, adharah sas padishta (vii. 31.1), is cited by the com- 
mentator. It is one which occurs in the Rig-Veda also (iii. 53. 21), and 
is noticed by its Pratigakhya (iv. 20, r. 58, eclxxvii). 


59. Visarjaniya is also dropped in dirghdyutvdya ete. 
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Besides the word dirghdyutvdya (e. g. i. 22.2: p. dirghdyu-tvdya), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the Atharvan, the commentary cites 
atho sahasracaksho tvam (iv. 20.5: p. sahasracaksho iti sahasra-caksho), 
and barhishadah (xviii. 1. 45,51: p. barhi-sadah). In all these cases, it 
will be noticed, the lopa of the visarjantya is made in the pada-text, as 
well as in sanhitd, as is directed in a later rule (iv. 100). In the two 
first, there is an actual substitution of the themes dyu and cakshu for 
the usual @yus and cakshus ; in the other we are to assume, rather, that 
the final of barhis is lost in making the sandhi, and we have a right to 
be surprised that the pada-text does not give us barhih-sadah. 


Here ends the second section of the second chapter: the signature 
is: 59: dvitiyasya dvitiyah padah. 


TAM We FAT 
60. The visarjaniya of duh becomes u before daca, and the 
following dental is replaced by a lingual. 


That is to say, duh becomes dé, and ddaga, daco, making déddga, 
The passage containing the word is cited by the commentator, as follows : 
yend diidage asyasi (i. 13.1); and he adds sanhitaydm ity eva: durda- 
ga iti duh-dége ; this is the form the word would assume in the krama- 
text: the pada reads simply duh-dage. The theme of the word is 
rather diddg than diddga.* The commentator says farther: apara 
dha: dhanécaddécadabhayeshu lupyeta upadhayag ca dirghah tavargi- 
yasya tavargiya iti: daddgah: dadabhah: didhyah: ava didhyo jahi ; 
‘another says, before dha, naga, daga, and dabha, the visarjaniya is 
dropped, the preceding vowel is lengthened, and a lingual substituted 
for a dental: thus, diéddgah, [dindgah], didabhah, didhyah ; ava di- 
dhyo jahi (Rig-Veda i. 94.9). Of these words, only the one men- 
tioned in our rule is found in the Atharvan; the others occur in the 
Rik, and are the subject of a rule of its Pratigakhya (v. 24, r. 55, 
ceclxxi). A part of them are also noted by the V4j. Pr. (iii. 41, 42). 
The Atharvan has duh-naga (v. 11.6), but treats it according to the 
Tegular methods of combination, making durnaga in sanhitd. 


61. Before cun, it becomes ¢. 


This is intended —_—< as an explanation of the mode of formation 


of the word ducchund, which is accordingly to be regarded as ing 
through the stages duh-cund, dut-gund, and hence (by ii. 13,17) due- 
chund. Two instances of its occurrence are cited: duchundm gramam 
17.4), and tad rashtram hanti duchund (v.19. 8). As the pada-text 

oes not analyze the word, but writes it simply duchund, this rule is 
properly superfluous, and we have a right to wonder that it was intro- 


* It is quite probable, however, that in the rule means, not ‘the theme 
but “the reot dé? 
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duced into our treatise, rather than, with Weber (p. 187, 188) to be 
surprised that nothing like it is fuund in the V4j. Pr. 


62. In a compound, it becomes s before & and p, excepting in 
the case of antah, sadyah, greyah, and chandah. 


The citations given in illustration of the rule are adhaspadam (e.g. 
ii. 7.2: p. adhah-padam), pibasphakam (iv.7.3: p. pibah-phakam), na- 
maskdrena (iv. 39.9: p. namah-kérena), and yo vigvataspanir uta vigva- 
tasprthah (xiii. 2. 26: p. vigvatah panih ; vigvatah-prthah). With re- 
gard to the second of these, I would remark that its treatment by the 
pada-text, and its citation under this rule, seem to depend upon a false 
etymology, inasmuch as its final member is plainly not phaka, but 
sphaka, a word allied with sphdna and sphdti, repeatedly met with else- 
where: in the combination pibah-sphadka, then, the final of the first 
member has disappeared, according to the rule of the Rik Pr. and Vaj. 
Pr. (spoken of above, under ii. 40) for the loss of a visarjantya before 
a sibilant followed by a surd mute. The commentator then cites in full 
the passages illustrating the exceptions, viz. antahkogam iva (i. 14. 4), 
antahpatre rerihatim (xi. 9.15), sadyahkrih (xi. 7.10), greyahketah (v. 
20.10), and chandahpakshe (viii. 9.12). Next follows what has the 
appearance of being another rule, with its commentary; parahparah: 
para iti ca "mreditasamase na sakaro bhavati: tvat parahparah ; ‘ parah- 
parah: the visarjantya of parch also does not become s in a compound 
of repetition: e.g. tvat parahparah (xii. 3.39). This is not, however, 
regarded by the commentator as a rule, since after it he gives, as final 
repetition before the next rule, our rule 62, samdse....chandasim. It 
is also evidently not to be reckoned as a rule, on account of its inter- 
rupting the anuvrtti, or implication by inference from the preceding 
ne of visarjantyah sakdro bhavati, which continues to the end of the 
section. It must be looked upon as a varttika, or secondary limitation 
by another hand, of the rule under which it is introduced. Respecting 
the propriety of its introduction, moreover, there may be question. 
The only other case of the kind occurring in the text is parushparuh 
(e. g. i. 12. 3), which, as we shall see, is cited by the commentator under 
rule 80, below: as it ought not to be if it belongs under our present 
rule. It may be, then, that such cases of repeated words are not re- 

rded as distinctly enough compounded to be entitled to the unquali- 

ed name samdsa, ‘compound.’* They seem, however, to be treated 
as regular compounds by the other Pratigakhyas, and our own pada- 
text makes no distinction between them and the rest, writing paruh- 
~paruh precisely like vdtajah, for example. 

Our manuscripts are not consistent or unanimous in their mode of 
treatment of the class of compounds to which this rule relates, one or 
more of them, in several instances, retaining the final visarjantya of the 


* The i from their separate mention in the fourth chapter (iv. 
40), as if not inclu bd 
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first member, instead of changing it into the sibilant: in a single case 
(ayuhprataranah, iv. 10. 4), they all in so doing: we have, how- 
ever, regarded this coincidence as accidental, and adopted in the pub- 
lished text the reading which the Pratig&khya requires. 

Rule ii. 81, below, directs the conversion into sh, after an alterant 
vowel, of the dental sibilants prescribed by this and the following rules 
of the section. 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 14, r. 41, eclx; V. Pr. iii. 29; T. Pr. 
viii. 23) give the same general precept for the conversion of visarjaniya 
into a sibilant before & and p, and detail the exceptions in following 
rules. 


sit 


63. The visarjaniya of nth, duh, dvih, and havih becomes s 
before & and p, even elsewhere than in a compound. 


The particle duh never appears in the Atharvan text except as com- 
pounded with other words, but it would scem from this rule that the 
compounds which it forms are not entitled to the name samésa. The 
commentator cites as examples dushkriam (e. g. iv. 25. 4) and dushpi- 
tam (not found in AV.; take instead dushpratigraha [x. 10.28], the 
only like case which the text affords): both are also given in illustra- 
tion of the corresponding rule of Panini (viii.3.41). Duskkrt and 
dushkrta are the only words in our text in which duh is followed by &. 
The preposition nih Beswted nish before k only, and, excepting a single 
case (nishkritah, ii. 34.1), only in verbal forms and derivatives of the 
root kar: the commentator cites one of them, viz. kushthas tat sarvam 
nish karat (v.4.10). But it occurs three times before & and p in the 
accidental combinations of the phrase (viz. nih kravyddam, xii. 2. 16 
[B. I. nish kr°]; do. xii. 2.42; nih prthivydh, xvi. 7. 6), and the manu- 
scripts almost without exception read there nih, which has been adopted 
in the edition as undoubtedly the true reading. Avih occurs on y in 
connection with forms of the root kar (sometimes not immediately com- 
bined with them): the commentator instances édvish krnushva rapdni 
(ec. g. iv. 20. 5), and dvish krnute ripdni (not found in AV.). Havih be- 
comes havish but once, in the passage havish krnvantah parivatsarinam 
(iii. 10. 5), which the commentator cites: it evidently forms here a kind 
of half-compound with kar. For this word the commentator is himself 
obliged to instance an exception, as follows: tato ‘pa vadati: havih pu- 
rodacam ; ‘from this is to be made the exception havih puroddgam 
(xviii. 4.2)” The rule is evidently not entitled to much credit as a 
clear and complete statement of the phenomena with which it is in- 
tended to deal. 


64. As is also that of trth. 


The only case in the text coming under the rule is apélam indra trish 
paiva (xiv. 1,41): the commentator cites it, and adds also trish kratvé, 


| 
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trish prakdrena, not found in the Atharva-Veda. The Rik Pr. treats 
the same case in iv. 24 (r. 63, cclxxxii). 


65. As also a visarjaniya, except that of karnayoh, before 
kuru, karam, karat, krnotu, krti, and krdhi. 

The cases to which this rule is meant to apply are of very different 
frequency of occurrence, and the rule itself is of very different degrees 
of accuracy as concerns the forms mentioned. For kuru, the comment- 
ator cites pitrbhyag ca numas kuru (xiv. 2. 20), the only instance in 
which this rare form (found elsewhere only at xi. 9. 1, and its repetitions 
in the same hymn) is preceded in the pada-text by visarjantya. For 
karam we have cited subuddhém amutas karam (xiv. 1.18): also the 
only instance. For karat, the instance sammanasas karat (vii. 94. 1) is 
gives : the text also affords jangidas karat (xix. 34. 2,10; 35.5), and, 

sides this, only nish karat (e.g. ii. 9.5). Under krnotu, the com- 
mentator remarks krnotv ity atra tridhdtve ti vaktavyam, ‘ under krnotu 
it should have been noted that the change occurs only in three cases :’ 
and he proceeds to cite the three cases, viz. dirgham dyush krnotu (vi. 
78. 3), agnish krnotu bheshajam (vi. 106. 3), and manish krnotu devajah 
(x. 6.31). In all these passages, however, the manuscripts read, with- 
out dissent, visarjaniya before the &, and the edition has followed their 
authority er, in vi. 106.3, where, by some oversight, sh has been 
introduced). Other instances in which Arnotu has an unaltered visar- 
jantya before it are tolerably numerous,* and nowhere among them does 
a single codex read s or sh. The next word, Arti, is one which, fora 
double reason, has no right to a place in the rule: in the first place, it 
occurs nowhere except in compounds; and secondly, it converts into a 
sibilant only the wey | visarjaniya of nih and havih, and so would be 
sufficiently provided for by rule 63, even if not adjudged to fall under 
rule 62. The commentator cites for it tasya tvam asi nishkrtih (v. 5. 4). 
Finally, &rdhi actually shows a marked tendency to preserve the original 
final sibilant of the preceding word, and does it in numerous instances :+ 
the commentator cites two of them, viz. anamitram puras krdhi (vi. 40. 
3), and se ’mam nish kydhi pirusham (v. 5.4: this belongs rather under 
rule 63); the only exception is that noticed in the rule, and cited by 
the commentator, viz. mithunam karnayoh krdhi (vi. 141.2). Besides 
these, we have, of forms from the root kar, tiras karah (iv. 20.7), which 
the commentator cites under rule 80, below, but which has as good a 
right to be specially noted in this rule as one or two other of the cases 
the latter contains. Not much can be said in praise of the way in 
which the rule is constructed. 

The other Praticakhyas (R. Pr. iv. 15, r. 43, celxii; V. Pr. iii. 22, 28, 
31; T. Pr. viii. 25, 26) treat these cases in nearly the same way : whether 
with no greater accuracy, I cannot say. 


* They are vi.40.1,2; 53.3; 78.3; 83.1; 104.3. vii. $2.1; 38.1; 51.1; 91. 


1. viii. 8.4. ix.27; 4.2 xii. 11,48. 
They are i.13.2; 26.4; 34.1. v.5.4 (8.1. Ak). vi40.3; 74.8; 186.2. vi. 


20.2; 26.3. viii.5.17. xix. 8. 6. 
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STITT 


66. Also the visarjaniya of tatah before pari; when the latter 
is followed by brahma. 


The case referred to, and cited by the comnrentator, is tatas pari brah- 
mand (i. 10.1). As counter-example, to show that it is only before 
brahma that the change takes place, is quoted tatah pari prajdtena (vi. 
89.1); one other such case is afforded by the text, but in the nineteenth 
book (xix. 57.6). A similar case, in which the suffix éah becomes tas 
before pari, is sindhutas pari (iv. 10. 4 and vii. 45.1); the Pratigakhya 
takes no notice of it, if it be not intended to be included in the gana 
with which the section concludes (ii. 80). 


67. Also the visarjaniya of an ablative before pari, except in 
angebhyah part ete, 


The Rik Pr. (iv. 15) and Vj. Pr. (iti. 30) give the additional specifi- 
cation that the pari must be at the end of a pada; ot before a pause, 
and the addition of that restriction to our own rule would have made 
it accurate, and obviated the necessity of the gana. The instances and 
counter-instances are both tolerably numerous, and are detailed in a 
marginal note.* The commentator cites, as instances, kushtho himavatas 
part (xix. 39. 1), atom himavatas pari (iv. 9.9 and v. 4.2), and vidyuto 
jyotishas pari (iv. 10.1); and, as counter-instance, the passage heading 
the gant, prénim angebhyah pary dcarantam (ii. 34.5): The instance 
first cited is the only one anywhere to be found, in the text or in the 
commentary of our treatise, which seems to come from the nineteenth 
book of the present Atharvan text: but I do not regard its occurrence 
as by any means to be taken for an evidence that that book constituted 
a part of the commentator’s Atharva-Veda ; it is to be explained rather 
as a slip of his memory in quoting, or as a reading of one of his kushtha 
hymns, differing from that of our text. 


_ 68. Also that of divah before prthivi, except when the latter 
is followed by the root sac. 


_ The commentator cites two of the to which the rule relates, 
viz, divas prthivyd antarikshat pon! iv Gx. 1.1), and divas prthivim 
abhi ye srjanti (iv. 27.4). The text affords three others, viz. vi. 100. 3; 


* Cases of an ablative in s before pari at the end of a : 1.10.4. iv. 9.9; 
10.1; 15.10. v. 4.2. vi, 111. 3. vii 38.2; 58.7. viii. 4.6. x 1.82. xi 2.4. xiv. 
2.44. xix. 89.1, 5. 

Cases of an ablative in A before pari not at the end of a pdda: ii, 34.5. vi. 125. 
viii 9.4. ix.4.10, x. 7.25, xiii. 1.26. xix. 8.1; 35. 4 (bis); 44. 

> 45.5; 57.6. 
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125. 2. xix. 3.1. The only counter-instance is that mentioned in the 
rule, and given in full by the commentator, viz. @ yanti divah prthivim 
sacante (xii, 3. 26). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 20, r. 57, cclxxvi) adds the restriction that the con- 
version into the sibilant occurs only when divah — a pada. This 
would be correct also, if made a part of our own rule. The other two 
treatises do not apparently note any such cases as occurring in their texts. 


Te 


69. As also before prshtha. 


The commentator cites a single case, divas prshthe dhavamdnam su- 
parnam (xiii. 2.37). The others are iv. 14.2. xi. 5.10. xii. 2.12. xiii, 
4.1. xviii. 1.61. To show that only divah is subject to this change of 
its final before prshtha, the commentator instances bhimydh prshthe 
vada (v. 20. 6). 

The original sibilant of divus also maintains itself before p in two 
other cases, viz. divas putrdu (viii. 7.20) and divas payah (xix. 44. 5). 
With the latter our treatise has nothing to do; the former it lets fall, 
apparently, into the burathrum of the gana which closes the subject and 


the section (rule 80). 
Compare Rik Pr. iv. 22 (r: 61, cclxxx), and Vaj. Pr. iii. 23. 


70. Also that of yah before pati, except when gavém and 
asyah precede. 

Nearly all the passages of the text to which the rule relates are cited 
by the commentator; they are divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patih 
(ii. 2.1), mrdad gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patih (ii. 2.2), and dhalé 
vidhata bhuvanasya yas patih (v. 3.9): to be added are only bhavishyad 
bhuvanasya yous patih (xiii. 3. 7), and yani cakdra bhuvanasya yas patih 

xix. 20.2). The exceptions are also cited, as follows: gavam yah patih 
ix. 4.17), and dirghayur yah patih (xiv. 2.2). One cannot but 
think that a better form for the closing restriction of the rule would 


have been “ whenever bhuvunasya precedes.” 
These cases are not distinguished by the Rik Pr. and VAj. Pr. from 


those coming under our next rule. 


tt 

71. Also the visarjantya of a genitive, excepting that of gacydh, 
becomes s befure pati. 

The cases coming under this rule are almost innumerable, and it would 
be a waste of labor to specify them in full. The commentator cites four, 
viz. vdcas patih (e.g i.1.1), ushas patih (xvi. 6.6), brahmanas patih 
(e.g. vi. 4. 1), and jagatas patih (vii. 17.1). The only exception is that 
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which the rule mentions; the commentator pites it: ardtydh pacyah 
patih (xiii. 4. 47). 

The other treatises bring together all the cases of conversion into a 
sibilant before poti, and give their rules a more empirical form (see R. 
Pr. iv. 15, r. 42, eclxi; V. Pr. iii. 34; T. Pr. viii, 27). 


WORN 
72. Also that of tdéyéh before pada. 


The passage is tdéayds padam (iii. 10.6). The commentator gives a 
counter-instance —hastinyah padena (vi. 70. 2)—to show that only the 
genitive ‘dayah undergoes this change before pada, 

That the rule is not so framed as to include also the closely analogous 
case idas pade (vi. 63. 4), the only other one in the text where an origi- 
nal final sibilant is preserved before pada, gives reason to suspect that 
the verse containing it was not in the commentator’s Atharvan: a sus- 
picion which is supported by the peculiar mode of occurrence of the 
verse, at the end of a hymn with the subject of which it has nothing to 
do. It looks as if it had been thrust in at the end of vi. 63, because in 
the Rik text (x. 191) it preceded the verses of which vi. 64 is composed. 

Compare Rik Pr. iv. 17 (r. 49, eclxviii), and Vaj. Pr. iii. 22, which 
note both the cases, 


73. Also that of pituh before pitar. 


The commentator cites yas tani veda sa pitush pitd ’sat (ii. 1.2), and 
a similar phrase is found once more in the text (at ix.9.15). On the 
other hand, we have three cases in the eighteenth book (xviii. 2. 49; 3. 
46,59) in which pituh stands before pitarah, and, by the unanimous 
authority of the manuscripts, maintains its visarjantya. We must sup- 
pose either that the Pratigakhya and its commentator overlooked these 
passages, or that they did not stand in the text contemplated by them, 
or that they stood there with the reading pitush pitarah, 

The Rik Pr. notes a similar case at iv. 25 (r. 64, cclxxxiii). 


ATT nod 


74. As also that of dyduh, in the same situation. 
The commentator instances dydush pitar ydvaya (vi. 4. 3*), and 


* The manuscripts vary somewhat in their reading of these words, both as re- 
gards the sibilant and the accentuation: only L gives the «h which the Pratigdkhya 
requires; the rest have h. Bp. and I. accent dyd’uxh, the others dy‘duxh, There 
can be no aa that the latter is the true method: the word must be divided 
into two syllables in reading, and the vocative accent of an initial syllable belongs 


only to the furmer of the two: thus. dé-dush ; which, when written together as a 
ee, Dilalle, becomes, of course, dy‘dush, One or two other like cases are found 
xt, 


al 
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dyaush pitar nyann adhardn (not found in AV.). At iii. 9.1, where 
the two words occur again in connection, all the MSS. excepting I. and 
H. give dydush, and the edition reads the same. At iii. 23. 6, every 
codex presents dyduh, which was accordingly received into the edited 
text: and the same reading was adopted at viii. 7.2, where the same 
line occurs again, although two of the MSS. (W. and I.) there have 
dydush. It might have been better, considering the discordance of the 
manuscripts, and the consequent inferior weight of their authority, to 
allow the Pratigakhya to determine the reading of all these 

Like eases occurring in the Rik and VAjasaneyi are treated in their 
Praticdkhyas (R. Pr. iv, 23, 24; V. Pr. iii. 33). 


| 
75. Also that of dyuh before prathama, 


The passage is cited by the commentator: dyush prathamam prajam 
posham (iv. 39. 2, 4, 6, 8), but, in every case of its occurrence, the manu- 
scripts read without dissent dyuhk. The edition, however, has in this 
instance followed the authority of the Pratigakhya, 


_ 76. As also before pra, when followed by the roots mush or 


jw. 


The two passages to which the rule relates are ma na dyush pra mo- 
(viii. 2.17), and dirgham dyush pra jivase (xviii. 2.3). In both 
passages, however, all the manuscripts read @yuwh—as does our own 
commentary, in citing them—and the printed text does the same. As 
counter-example, the commentator brings forward jivdndm dyuh pra tira 
(xii. 2.45); other cases are viii. 2.2 (where P. reads dyush both times) 
and xix. 32. 3. 


77. Also that of paridhth before patati. 


The passage is yathd so asya paridhish patdti (v. 29. 2,3), and the 
manuscripts are unanimous in supporting the reading prescribed by the 
Pratigakhya. 


78. Also that of nivatah before prndtz, 


That is, in the passage y@ viguéd nivatas prndti (vi. 22. 3), as is read 
by all the MSS, 


not 


79. Also that of manah before papa. 
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The commentary cites the passage: paro “pe *hi manaspépa (vi. 45. 
1). The pada-text regards manaspdépa as a compound, writing it ma- 
nah-papa. Its separate mention by the Praticdkhya would seem to in- 
dicate that the latter regards the two words as independent; since, as a 
compound, it would fall under rule 62, and would need no special 
notice. The accentuation does not help to setile the question, and the 
sense is nearly as good one way as the other. 


Turon 


80. Also that in rdéyasposha ete. 


Under this rule, the commentator instances only three cases, viz. 
rayas posham (e.g. i. 9.4), parush paruh (e.g. i. 12.3), and mda pigdcam 
tiras karah (iv. 20.7): the latter has been already remarked upon, as 
not less entitled to be included in rule 65 than some of the cases to 
which that rule relates. There are to be found in the text quite a num- 
ber of other like cases, not provided for in any of the foregoing rules; 
they are as follows: divas putrdu (viii. 7.20) and divas payah (xix. 44. 
5), already spoken of under rule 69; idas pade (vi, 63.4), referred to 
under rule 72; adhamas padishta (viii. 4. 16: see R. Pr. iv. 20); dvisha- 
tas padaydmi (xi. 1.12, 21); apas putrasah (xii. 3. 4) and mahas putrd- 
sah (xviii. 1.2), of which the latter is a Rik passage, and noted in its 
Praticakhya (iv. 21); rajas prthu (xiii. 2.22: see R. Pr. iv. 19); and 
siras krtam (xiii. 4.40). In all these p the testimony of the 
manuscripts is unanimous in favor of the sibilant: in iv. 34. 8, a part of 
them (P. M. W. E.) read dhenush kamadughé ; and in more than one 
instance elsewhere, one or two manuscripts give a 8s or sh, instead of 
visarjaniya, before an initial py or k. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
tell what is the teaching of the Praticdkhya with regard to any such 
cases; we do not even know how accurately it or its commentators had 
noticed and noted the instances which their text contained. There is 
no apparent reason why the single cases noted in rules 66, 72, 77, 78, 79 
should not have been left to go into the gana, if a gana was to be estab- 
lished, and neither the accuracy nor the method of the treatise, in dealing 
with this class of phenomena, is worthy of unqualified commendation. 


The eightieth rule ends the section, of which the signature is: 80: 
dvitiyasya trtiyah padah. 


81. In all these cases, s becomes sh, when preceded by an 
alterant vowel. 


_ The commentator says: yad etat: samdse sakdrah kapayor ananta 
uy anukréntah: atra namyupadhasya sakdrasya shakdro bhavati: etany 
evo ndmyupadhasye drashtavyam: ita uttaram yad 
anukramishydmah ; ‘the meaning is that, from the rule “in a com- 
pound” ete. [ii 62] onward, in every case, a s preceded by an alterant 
vowel becomes sh; the illustrative instances are those already given: 
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the specification “when preceded by an alterant vowel” continues in 
force, as we go on farther from this point.’ That is to say, the action 
of the present rule is retrospective as well as prospective, and extends 
to all the cases in which the conversion of visarjaniya to s takes place 
according to the rules of the preceding section, as also to the cases 
which are now farther to be specified; and that, whether the s to which 
the rules relate is original, or comes from visarjantya by rule ii. 40 ete. 
The subject of this whole section is the nati of the dental sibilant, or 
its conversion into the lingual, sk. The same phenomenon is treated in 
Rik Pr. v. 1-19, Vaj. Pr. ili. 55-82, and Taitt. Pr. vi. 1-14. The group- 
ing of the cases is so different in the different treatises that any detailed 
ae of rule with rule is only occasionally and partially practi- 
cable. 


Ae: 
82. Also in the root sah, when it takes the form sét. 


The commentator cites, as cases coming under this rule, turdshdt (ii. 
5. 3), prashat (not in AV.), prtandshdt (e. g. v. 14. 8). catrashan nishat 
(v.20. 11), abhishdd asmi vigvdshdt (xii. 1.54). As counter-example, 
to show that it is only when sah becomes sét that the change of sibilant 
takes place, he instances prasahanam, which is not found in our text. 
That sédbhita means ‘when it becomes sét,’ and not ‘ when it becomes 
sah,’ appears from the instances amitrasdha and sdtrdséha (see under 
iii. 23), in which, although the vowel of the root is lengthened, the sibi- 
lant remains unaltered. If ashédha occurred in any earlier book than 
the nineteenth (it is found only at xix. 7. 4), the rule would have to be 
altered, or else séd in sédbhita would have to be understood as mean- 
ing both sdd (sat) and sédh. There is no real necessity for any such 
tule as this, since all the words to which the commentary regards it as 
relating have precisely the same form in pada as in sanhita, But there 
is a graver objection to the rule than its dispensability: it is quite out 
of place where it stands. In the first place, it treats of an initial s, 
while the treatise otherwise puts off such cases until after all those of a 
final s are disposed of; and, much worse, it interrupts the anuvrtti of 
namyupadhasya, which must necessarily take place from rule 81 to 
those that follow; since, in the majority of the cases which it concerns, 
the sibilant is preceded by long 4. Either there is here an unusual de- 

ee of awkwardness and inconsistency of method on the part of the 
author of the treatise, or the rule is an interpolation. 

The later rules iii. 1 and iv. 70, which deal with the same irregularly 
formed words from different aspects, are to be compared. 


Tad 


83. Also before a taddhita-suffix beginning with ¢. 


As instances, the commentator first gives sarpishtaram, yajushtaram, 
vapushtaram—not one of which words occurs in the Atharvan, while 
the first two are found as examples under the corresponding rule of 
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Panini (viii. 3. 101)—and then vapushtamam (vapushtame, p. vapuh-tome, 
v. 5.6: I have noted no other similar case in the text). As counter- 
example, to show the necessity of the restriction “before a taddhita- 
suffix,” he cites agnis takmaénam (v. 22.1); to show that of “ beginning 
with ¢,” he gives sarpissdt, yajussdt, vapussdt, which are not in the 
Atharvan, while the first of them, again, is an example under P&nini’s 
rule just referred to. 

The corresponding rule of the Rik Pr. is at v. 16 (r. 31, cccxlviii), and 
Taitt. Pr. vi. 5 includes one or two similar cases. Neither, however, 
gives a grammatical definition of the phenomenon, like that of our 
treatise. 


84. Also before forms of the second personal pronoun, except- 
ing in fais tvam ete. 


Those forms used as “substitutes for yushmat,” or as cases of the pro- 
noun of the second person, before which the conversion of final s into sh 
takes place in the Atharvan, are tvam, tud, and te: the cases are enumer- 
ated below.* The commentator cites, as instances, five of them, viz. 
bahish te astu (i. 3.1 etc.), rtubhish tua vayam (i. 35.4), dydush tud pita 
(ii. 28. 4), tabhish tvam asméan (ix. 2. 25), and tdish te rohitah (xiii. 1. 35). 
As examples from the guna of exceptions, he offers {ais tvam putram (iii. 
23. 4), vadhris tvam (iv. 6.8), and pavastdis tvd (iv. 7.6). This gana I 
have not thonght it worth while to take the trouble to fill up, deeming 
it of more interest to give the complete list of the cases in which the 
change of the sibilant did, rather than of those in which it did not, take 
place. The former are, I believe, the more numerous of the two classes. 


Tuck 


85. Also before tat, ién agra, etc. 


The forms of the third personal, or demonstrative, pronoun before 
which a final s, after an alterant vowel, is converted into sh, are tam, fat, 
and tan. The cases, which are not numerous, are detailed below.¢ The 
commentator cites four of them, viz. agnish tad dhoté (e. g. vi. 71. 1), 
agnish tan agre (ii. 34. 3), vayush tan agre (ii. 34. 4), and nish tam bhaja 


* Before tvam: ix 2.25. xi.9. 6. Before tud: i. 22.8; 35.4. ii. 28.4. iii. 29.8, 
V. 28.5, 13. xiv. 2.59-62. xviii. 4. 9. xix. 27. 1 (bis); 34.6; 37.4; 46.1. Before te: 
L3.1-5. ii, 13.4; 29.6, iv.6.6. v. 25.9; 28.5. vi. 92.8; 111.2. vii. 68.2; 74. 8, 
vill. 2.13, ix.4.10. x.9.9. xii.1.18. xiii, 1.35. xiv. 2.3. xviii. 9,15. xx. 133.2, 
At iii, 10.10, all the sanhitd MSS., without exception, give riubhyash tud, which 
was deemed, however, much too anomalous and unsupported a reading to be re- 
ceived into the edited text. 

+ Before tam: iv. 22.2. Before tat: i. 82.2. vi 71.1, 2. vii. 58.8. x. 9. 26, 
3.55, xix. 59.2. Before tdn: ii. 34, 8,4. xviii. 2.28. There isa single case, 
moreover, in which all the sanhitd MSS. read sh after a: viz. naxh tebhih, ii, 35. 2 ; 
but this reading has been rejected in the edition, as an evident blunder, apparently 
growing out of a confusion with the participle nashtebhih. 
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iv. 22.2). He also adds two examples of another class, viz. dushtano 
p- dustano iti duh tano: iv. 7. 3), and nixshtakvarim (p. nih-takvarim : 
v. 22.6). The rule must be meant also to include gobhish tarema (vii. 
50.7). The word dushtara (vi.4.1) would seem to come properly 
under it, but its treatment by the pada-texts (it is written dustara, not 
duh-tara) indicates, I should think, that the Hindus regarded it as an 
irregular compound of duh and stara, from the root star (str); hence 
it would fall under the next rule, or else under rule 98, 


86. Also before sirta, sva, and the root svap. 


But three cases occur under this rule, one for each of the words men- 
tioned in it: they are anishirioh (p. anth-strtah: vii. 82. 3), nishva (p. 
nih: sva: vi. 121.1 and vii. 83. 4), and the frequently occurring dushvap- 
nyam (p. duh-svapnyam: e. g. vi. 46. 3), with which goes its derivative 
déushvapnyam (p. dduh-svapnyam: iv. 17.5). The commentator cites 
them all, excepting the last; the second of them he gives in its connec- 
tion, thus: duritam nishvd ’smat. All these words* have in the edited 
text been written in a similar manner, with but a single sibilant, as I 
have here cited them, and as they are given by the commentary in our 
manuscript. This does not, however, appear to be the way in which 
the PraticAkhya intends that they should be written, for it prescribes 
that the final visarjaniya or sibilant should be converted into sh before 
the initial s ; not that there should be a dropping out of either sibilant. 
Yet the PraticAkhya also is defective as regards its treatment of them; 
for, while it has directed above (ii. 16) that a dental mute (éavargiya) 
be converted into a lingual after final sh in the preceding word, it has 
given no such rule respecting the dental sibilant. If we follow our 
treatise, then, implicitly, we shall write anishstrtah, nish svd, dushsvap- 
nyam, which are barbarous and impossible forms. The manuscripts 
write, without dissent, anishtrtah and nishva; as regards dushvapnya, 
their usage is very irregular; they vary with the utmost inconsistency 
between that form and duhshvapnya, in no single instance writing dush- 
shvapnya, While, therefore, we are com elled to look upon anish- 
shirtah, nish shva, and dushshvapnyam as the forms which the Pratica- 
khya intends to sanction, we cannot but hold the editors justified in 
following for the two former cases the unanimous authority of the 
MSS., and in making the third conform to them. To dushtara refer- 
ence has been made under the preceding rule, as a case akin with these, 
but differently treated, in that one of the two sibilants has been rejected : 
on account of this irregularity, doubtless, it is treated as an anomalous 
case by the pada-text, and left undivided. 

The Vaj. Pr. (iii 71) adopts and sanctions the form duhshvapnya: 
the Rik Pr. (v. 1, r. 1, ccexvili) requires, like our treatise, dushshvapnya, 
although the manuscripts, as noticed by Miller, usually read dushvapnya. 


* Except in the i. 121. 1, where the editi ible incon- 
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87. Also the s of a suffix, after an alterant vowel, &, or r. 


This rule, like the corresponding one in the Vj. Pr. (iii. 57), is not 
precisely in place in a Praticakhya, which has nothing to do with the 
processes of derivation in connection with which its application must be 
made: hence the other two treatises present nothing analogous to it. 
The commentator illustrates it by citing phaldj jatah karishyati (x. 6. 2), 
iyakshamand bhrgubhih (iv. 14.5), and havishé ” *hadrsham enam (iii. 
11.3). He explains ka in the rule by kavargdt, ‘ after a guttural,’ prob- 
ably in view of the requirement of some authorities (see under ii. 6) 
that the & should become kh before the sibilant. 


Thad 
1 


88. Also that of strdishtiya. 


This word occurs but once in the text, in a passage cited by the com- 
mentator: strdishtiyam anyatra (vi. 11.3: p.strdishyam). Why, among 
the words mentioned in iv. 83, it should be singled out to be made thus 
the subject of a special rule, is not at all clear. The position of the 
rule, too, thrust in between the two closely related rules 87 and 89, and 
_ disturbing their connection, is in a high degree awkward, and calculated 
to inspire suspicions of an interpolation. 


Tata 


89. Even when a 7 has been lost. 


This rule attaches itself immediately and closely to rule 87, from 
which it has been blunderingly separated by the intrusion of rule 88. 
It is intended to apply to such cases as yaytiishi, havinshi, where, by 
li, 34, there has been a loss of n before the ending si, accompanied, b 
i.67, with nasalization of the preceding vowel, when the ending itself 
Is converted into shi after the alterant vowel, although the latter is nasal. 
Among the other treatises, the V4j. Pr. (iii. 56) alone gives a similar 
precept. The illustrative citations of the commentator are the same 
which he has already twice before given, under i. 84 and ii. 34. 


Fou 


90. Also that of a root, after a preposition. 


This is a very general precept, and the instances of its application in 
the text, in forms of conjugation and of derivation, are quite numerous. 
The commentator selects as illustrations but two: urksham yad gdvah 
parishasvajand anusphuram (i. 2.3: p. pari-sasvajanéh ; anusphuram 
18 an exception to the rule, akin with those detailed in rule 102, below), 
and vishitai te vastibilam (i. 3.8: p. vi-sitam). As counter-examples, 
to show that it is only after a preposition that the initial s of a root is 
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regularly converted into sk, the commentator fabricates a couple of 
cases, viz. dadhi sificati, madhu sifcati ; the former of them appears 
also among the counter-examples under the corresponding rule of Panini 
(viii. 3.65). The proper exceptions to the rule are detailed below, in 
rules 102-107. 

The Taitt. Pr. (vi.4) has a general rule like this of our own treatise, 
for the change of an initial s after a preposition: the other two Prati- 
oe rehearse the cases in detail (see R. Pr. v. 4-10; V. Pr. iii. 
58-70). 


91. As also after a reduplication. 


The commentator is more than usually liberal in his citations under 
this rule; he gives us sushidata (i. 26.4), abhi sishyade (v. 5.9), 4 su- 
shvayanti (v. 12.6; 27. 8), sishasavah sishdsatha (vi. 21. 3), tat seshdsati 
(xiii. 2,14), and sushuve (xiv. 1.43). In all these cases, as in all others 
of the same kind which the text affords, the pada-text gives the dental 
sibilant unchanged ; thus, sustdata, sisyade, etc. 

This class of cases is not treated by itself in the other Praticdkhyas. 


92. And that of the roots sth@, sah, and sic, even when ana 
is interposed. 

There is, owing to the imperfection of our manuscript, a slight doubt 
as to the precise reading of this rule, the copyist, as in one or two other 
cases which we have already had occasion to notice, having skipped a 
line of his original, or from one kéra to another and later one, me ab 
we have lost part of the original statement of the rule and nearly the 
whole of its paraphrase; the final repetition of the rule before the one 
following being also slightly defective. I restore the mutilated passages 
conjecturally as follows, noting within brackets the parts supposed to 
be omitted: sthdsahisicinam akdra[vyavdye ‘pi: sthasahisicindm upa- 
sargasthin nimittad akdravyavdye ‘pi dhatusakdra|sya shakdro bhavati: 

sthdsahisicindm akdravyaval[ye| ‘py abhydsavyavdye ‘pi sthah. 

Of the cases to which the rule relates, the commentator instances 
three; viz. abhy ashthdm viguah (x. 5.36 and xvi. 9.1), tena devd vy 
ashahanta (iii. 10.12), yend ’ksha abhyashicyante (xiv, 1.36). For the 
root sthéd the text affords us two other examples, adhy ashthdt (x. 10. 
13) and adhy ashthdm (xii.1.11). These are actually all the cases oc- 
curring in the Atharvan in which the three roots named in the rule are 
preceded by prepositions ending in alterant vowels, with interposition 
of the augment—except the anomalous form vy dsthan (xiii. 1. 5), where 
the irregular initial @ is read in pada as well as in sanhitd, and which 
does not come under the present rule, since there is an interposition of 
akéara, not akéra, 

t oy cases are noted by the other treatises (see V. Pr. iii. 64; T. 

r. vi. 3). 
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93. And that of the root sthd, even when the reduplication is 
interposed. 

Two cases are cited by the commentator under this rule, viz. sapta 
sindhavo vitashthire (iv. 6. 2), and brahma pururipam vi tashthe (ix. 10. 
19). In the latter passage, the edition gives erroneously vi tasthe: two 
of the manuscripts (W. and E.) read wi cashte; the others have, cor- 
rectly, vi tashthe (or, by a carelessness very common in the codices, vi 
tashte: E., for instance, never distinguishes shth and sht from one 
another): the pada-text presents vi: tasthe. We have in two other pas- 
sages (ix.9.2. xiv.2.9) adhi tasthuh (not tashthuh); this apparentl 
constitutes an exception to the rule which has escaped the notice bo 
of the treatise and of the commentator: possibly, however, the adhi is 
not in these passages regarded as standing in the relation of upasarga 
to the root sthd, since it does, in fact, belong rather, in a prepositional 
relation, to preceding ablative cases, than to the verbal form as its pre- 
fix: and this is the more clearly indicated by its retaining its indepen- 
dent accent before the accented verb. 


STITH 


94. As also after parama etc.; but not after dpdaka. 


The commentator’s explanatory paraphrase is as follows: paramddi- 
bhyah pirvapadebhyah andpdke uttarapadasthasya sakdérasya shakdro 
bhavati ; ‘after parama etc., as former members of a compound, except- 
ing dpake, the s of the second members of the compound becomes sh.’ 
This does not, in terms, restrict the rule to cases of the root sthé in 
composition, implying an anuvrtti of sthah from the preceding rule: 
yet we can hardly doubt that it is properly to be so restricted, and the 
commentator himself gives examples only from the root sthé: they are 
parameshthi (e.g. iv. 11.7: p. parame-sthi), bhuvaneshthéh (ii. 1.4: p. 
bhuvane-sthah), madhyameshthah (ii. 6.4: p. madhyame-sthah), and 
angeshthah (vi. 14.1: p. avge-sthah). The exception, as noted by him, 
is Gpakesthah prahdsinah (viii. 6.14: p. dpdke-sthah). These are all 
the words in which sthé is compounded with a locative — in e; 
and, considering the form of the rule, it is probable that only such com- 
pounds were intended to be included under it: if the other compounds 
in which the s of sthé is lingualized (viz. rayishthd, rayishthdna, giri- 
shthd, pathishtha, goshtha, and gavishthira—of which the last is read in 
pada as in sanhitd, while: the others are separated, with restoration of 
the dental sibilant) had also been aimed at, the exception bhdristhdtra 
(iv. 30.2: p. bhéiri-sthdtra) would likewise have required notice. 

The form of statement of the gana, paramebhyah instead of paramd- 
dibhyah, is quite peculiar. 


95. As also after apa and savya. 
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There is still anuvrtti of sthah: the s of the root stha becomes sh 
after apa and savya. The cases are separately noticed, because in them 
the change takes place irregularly after a, instead of after an alterant 
vowel. e commentator cites the two passages: apdshthdc chrngat 
(iv. 6.5: p. apdshthdt), and savyashthdg candraméh (viii. 8. 23: p. 
savya-sthah). 


wk 


96. Also that of stoma and soma after agni. 


The commentator instances ydvad agnishtomena (ix. 6. 40: p. ag- 
ni-stomena), and agnishomdv adadhuh (viii. 9.14: p. agnishdmdu). As 
was the case with the last rule, the two words to which the precept 
relates are of different character, the one necessarily requiring the rule, 
in order to determine its sanhitéd reading, while the other might have 
been safely left unnoticed by the Pratigakhya. There is yet another 
case in the Atharvan text, which would seem to call for inclusion in 
this rule: it is agnishvattéh (xviii. 3. 44: p. agni-svdttah). We can 
hardly suppose that it was intentionally omitted here, to be included in 
the gana of rule 98, below: either it must have been overlooked by the 
maker of the treatise, or the verse which contains it (it is also a Rik 
verse; see RV. x. 15.11) was not in his Atharva-Veda: that it was, 
however, contained in the text recognized by the commentator, is 
shown by the fact that he several times (under i. 80, 84 and ii. 34) cites 
a” gs atto havinshi, which forms part of its second line. 

. commentator gives, as counter-example, abhi somo avivrdhat (i. 
29. 3). 


fou 
97. Also that of su. 


The commentary furnishes the following examples: idam & shu (i. 24. 
4), tad & shu (v. 1. 5), mahim & shu (vii. 6. 2), anya & shu (xviii. 1. 16), 
stusha w shu (xviii. 1.37), and tyam & shu (vii. 85.1). Other cases are: 
after @, v.6.4; after w (the same particle not lengthened), vii. 73.7; 
after mo, v.11. 7. xviii. 3. 62; after evo, vi. 84. 3; after 0, vii. 72. 2; 
after vidmo, i. 2.1. These are all the instances in which su follows in 
the Atharvan the particle u, or a word whose final is combined with the 
latter. On the other hand, in the only passage in the text (prthivi su: 
xviii. 3.51) in which it follows an alterant vowel of another character, 
it remains unchanged. Our rule, then, is defective, and should have 
been restricted either by the specification of the alterant vowels to 
which the effect upon sw is limited, or by a mention of the exception. 
The other treatises are less general, and hence, it may be presumed, 
more accurate, in their treatment of the change of this particle (see 
R, Pr. v. 2,3; V. Pr. iii. 59, 60,61; T. Pr. vi. 2). 


98. Also after tr7 ete. 
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Here is another of those convenient ganas, set as a catch-all for what- 
ever cases may not have been otherwise provided for, and rendering it 
impossible for us to ascertain the precise degree of accuracy with which 
the authors of the treatise examined and excerpted their text. The 
commentator cites three passages, ye trishaptéh (i.1.1: p. tri-saptah), 
goshedham (i. 18.4: p. go-sedham), and raghushyado ‘dhi (iti. 7.1: p. ra- 
ghu-syadah) : he also, in his paraphrase, limits the application of the rule 
to cases of this character, in which an alterant vowel at the end of the 
first member of a compound comes before an initial s of the following 
member. Of such cases, besides those falling under rule 90, above, and 
those which are specially referred to in the rules preceding and follow- 
ing this, or which are mentioned in connection with them, I have 
noted in the Atharvan text the following: dhrshnushena (v. 20.9: p. 
sushtuti (e. Vi. 1.3: p. su-stuti), purushtuta (vi. 2.3: 
p- puru-stuta), rshishtuta (vi. 108.2: p. rshi-stuta), gabhishak (vii. 7.1: 
p. gabhi-sak), prthushtuka (vii. 46.1: p. prthu-stuka), sushiman (vii. 46. 
2: p. su-siiman), anushtup (e. g. viii. 9.14: p. anu-stup), trishtup (e. g: 
viii. 9.14: p. tri-stup), trdishtubha (ix. 10.1: p. trdistubha), trishandhi 
(e.g. xi. 9.23: p. rdtishdc (e. xvili. 3. 20: rati-sdc), and 
divishtambha (xix. 32.7). Exceptions will be given below, under rule 
103. 


99. Also that of the root sad, after a word ending in r. 


The commentator instances hotrshadanam (vii. 99.1: p. hotr-sada- 
nam), and pitrshadandh pitrshadane tvd (xviii. 4.67: p. pitr-sadandh 
etc.). To these may be added pitrshad (xiv. 2.33: p. pitr-sad); and in 
narshada (iv. 19.2: p. narsada) is also implied urshad, 


100. As also after Larhi, pathi, apsu, divi, and prthivi. 


The instances are, as cited in the commentary, barhishadah pitarah 
(xviii. 1.51: p. barhi-sadah), pathishadi nrcakshasd (xviii. 2.12: p. 
pathisadi iti pathi-sadi), apsushado ‘py agnin (xii. 2.4: p. apsu-sadah), 
ye deva divishadah (x. 9.12: p. divi-sadah), and prthivishadbhyah (xviii. 
4.78: p. prthivisat-bhych). 

We have reason to be surprised that the root sad is treated in this 
manner, being made the subject of these two separate rules. If the 
compounds into which it enters as final member are to be excepted from 
the general gana of rule 98, we should expect to find it directed that 
the s of sad should always be lingualized after an alterant vowel, as is 
actually the case. Not only is there, by the method adopted, a loss of 
that brevity which treatises of the sé#tra class are wont to aim at almost 
as their chief object, but there is also a loss of completeness: the onl 
remaining compound of sad of this class, sushad (e. g. ii. 36.4), is } 
out, to be provided for in the general gana. Or is it possible that sw is 
regarded as falling under rule 90, as if a proper upasarga or prepesi- 
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tion? If so, the forms into which it enters would be sufficiently pro- 
vided for; since, excepting in the cases noted in the later rules (102 
etc.), it always lingualizes the initial s of a root, while it has no effect 
upon that of a preposition or adverb, as in susaha (vi. 64. 3: p. su-saha) 
= “a numerous compounds in which it is followed by sam, as susam- 
rabdha. 


101. Also that of the root as after Az and divi. 


The commentator cites two of the cases falling under this rule, viz. 
dpo hi shtha (i. 5.1), and ye devd divi shtha (i. 30.8): to which I add 
divi shan (xvii. 12 and xviii.4.59). The commentator then notes an 
exception which had escaped the authors of the treatise—prefacing it 
with tato ‘pa vadati, ‘from this rule is made the exception ’—vimuco hi 
santi (vi. 112. 3): it is, in fact, the only case of the kind which the text 
affords—unless hi satydh (i. 10.1) is to be regarded as also falling under 
the rule, satya being an evident and pot cb ne derivative from the 
root as. 

Thus ends the Praticakhya’s tale of the conversions of final or initial 
s into sh; what remains of the chapter is only a rehearsal in detail of 
exceptions to the rules already given. But there are still left in the 
Atharvan text a few instances of the same conversion, which can hardly 
be regarded as included in any of the preceding rules, since they are 
analogous with none of the other cases there treated of: unless some- 
thing has been lost from this final section of the chapter—of which 
there are no indications—the treatise-makers and their commentator 
must lie under the imputation of having been careless enough to over- 
look them. The passages referred to are as follows: dd u shtenam (iv. 
3.4), tam u shtuhi (vi. 1.2), ni sha hiyatam (viii.4.10), and cid dhi 
shmé (xviii. 1.33). There would be little plausibility in a claim that 
the verses containing these passages were not included in the Atharva- 
Veda accepted by the school to which the treatise belonged, or that 
the readings of the school were different. And certainly, neither of 
these things could be maintained with regard to svarshéh (v. 2.8: p. 
svah-sdh), since the conversion of the final visarjantya of its svah into 
r has already been made the subject of a special rule, while nevertheless 
the Praticakhya contains no precept directing us to read it otherwise 
than svarséh. The word would fall under the analogy of rule 87, but 
its final syllable could by no means be reckoned as a suffix (pratyaya). 


102. The s of the roots sarp, sarj, spar¢, sphairj, svar, and smar 
is not changed into sh according to the preceding rules. 


This is evidently a rule of kindred sphere with rule 106, below, and 
the two might weil enough have been combined into one, which should 
teach that a root containing a7, either semivowel or vowel, was not 


liable to the changes prescribed in this section. The corresponding 
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rules in the other treatises have nearly this form (R. Pr. v. 11, r. 23, 
ecexl; V. Pr. iii. 81; T. Pr. vi. 8). As so stated, it would require the 
notice of but a single exception, vi shparat (vi. 56.1 and x. 4.8). As 
the rules now stand, they are slightly inexact, for in neither of them are 
included anusphuram (i. 2.3), atisara (v. 8. 2 etc.), and pratisara (e.g. 
ii. 11. 2), although other forms of the root sar are contemplated in rule 
106. 

The commentator’s illustrative examples are as follows: vi srpo vi- 
rapcin (not in AV.; take instead parisarpati [v. 23.3]; there are an 
abundance of such cases in the actual text), atisrshto apam urshabhah 
(xvi. 1. 1), vispreah (perhaps a corrupted reading for uparisprgah [v. 3. 
10], the only case our text contains), vagyamdnd bhi sphirjati (xii. 5. 
20), vidathdé *bhisvaranti (ix. 9.22), nirrtho yag ca nisvarah (xii. 2. 14), 
and prati smaretham tujayadbhih (viii. 4. 7). 


Tu 


108. Nor that of gosani etc. 


The instances which the commentator has chosen to give from this 
gana are gosanim (iii. 20.10), vi simatah (iv. 1.1), abhi sishyade (v. 5: 
9), and anu situm savitave (vi. 17. 1-4). e cannot but be surprised 
that the first of these words was chosen to head the gana; it is no 
proper exception to any of the foregoing rules; the only one under 
which it would have any claim to come is rule 98, and there its simple 


exclusion from the gana to which alone the -_* is calculated to 


apply would be sufficient warrant for its reading. e third instance is 
a fair exception to rule 90, besides being an instance under rule 91. 
The second and fourth are, like the first, no legitimate cases for a rule 
like this, since vi and stmatah, anu and s&tum, are disconnected words, 
which only accidentally come together in the arrangement of the sen- 
tence: if all such cases are to be taken note of, the gana will be con- 
siderably and unnecessarily extended. Of actual cases having claim to 
constitute together a gana of exceptions, the text does not furnish a 
great number: I have noted, besides the three words mentioned under 
the last rule, antisumne (vii. 112.1), pratispéganam (viii. 5.11), visalyaka 
(e. g. ix. 8. 2), abhisatud (xix. 13.5), and prétisutvanam (xx. 129.2: the 
reading is very doubtful). As good a right as gosani to inclusion in 
the gana have also bhéristhdtram (iv. 30. 2), and bahustvari (vii. 46, 2). 


104. Nor that of the root skand, after adhi and abhi. 


The cited instances are adhi skanda virayasva (v. 25.8), and abhi- 
skandam mrgi ’va (v.14.11). As counter-instance, the commentator 
brings forward ekagatam vishkandhéni (iii. 9.6), which is a blunder— 
unless, indeed, the commentator’s grammatical system derives skandha, 
‘shoulder,’ from the root skand. An actual example of the kind he 
seeks to give is parishkanda (xv. 2. 1 etc.). 
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A wyotin 

105. Nor that of the root star, after part. 

The commentator cites pari strnihi pari dhehi vedim (vii. 99. 1), and 
paristaranam id dhavth (ix. 6.2). As counter-example, he can find only 
vishtari jatah (iv. 34.1). Vishtdrin doubtless comes from the root séar ; 
yet, as the pada-text does not analyze it, but writes it in its sanhité form, 
it might have been neglected, and the root star added to those rehearsed 
in rule 102, with which it evidently belongs. . 


THT Tun 


106. Nor one that is followed by r. 


The examples offered in the commentary are sisratési nari (i. 11. 1), 
parisrutah kumbhah (iii. 12.7), and pra bhénavah sisrate (xiii. 2. 46): 
the first and third are exceptions to rule 91, the second to rule 90. 
The text furnishes a number of other cases, which it is unnecessary to 
rehearse here, as there are no counter-exceptions. 


107. Nor in abhi syéma prianyatah. 


The passage, as cited by the commentator, is vayam abhi sydma prtan- 
yatah (vii. 93. 1*): as a quite peculiar case, it is properly enough made 


the subject of a special rule. To show the necessity of citing in the 
rule the cre | word, prtanyatah, the commentator brings forward 


vicvah prtand abhi shydma (xiii. 1. 22). 


The signature of the chapter is as follows: 16: iti dvitiyo ‘dhydyah 
samdptah. The number which should inform us how many rules are 
counted in the chapter is again unfortunately corrupt, and we are left to 
conjecture as to how it should be amended. I see no reason to suspect 
the loss of a rule or rules in the manuscript. 


CHAPTER III. 


Contents :—Sercrion I. 1-25, lengthening of final and other vowels in sanhitd. 
Section II. 26-28, doubling of consonants when final or in combination with 

other consonants ; 29-32, exceptions; 33-36, vowels exempt from euphonic com- 
bination; 37, nasals do.; 38, method of combination of @ between two vowels; 
39, conversion of final vowels into semivowels; 40, do. of final diphthongs into 
vowel and semivowel; 41-52, fusion of final and initial vowels; 53-54, absorp- 
tion of initial a after final e and o. 
* All the MSS. W. read sh: which has ingly been received 

into the edited 
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Secrion III. 55-64, different kinds of svarita accent; 65-74, occurrence and 
modifications of the several accents in the combinations of the phrase. 

Sgction IV. 175-85, conversion of the dental nasal n into the lingual » ; 86-95, 
exceptions; 96, anomalous insertion of a sibilant in a single case. 


are: 


1. Before the root sah, when it ends in dt, the vowel is 
lengthened. 


In this rule, édanfa has virtually the same meaning as sddbhéita in 
rule ii. 82. It would not do to say “before sah when it becomes séh,” 
because of the words amitraséha and abhimdtishaha, in which, though 
the vowel of the root is lengthened, the preceding final remains un- 
changed. The illustrative citations of the commentator are precisely 
those already given, under ii. 82, including the two words, example and 
counter-example, prashdét and prasahanam, which are not found in the 
This rule alo belongs in th f th 

This rule ongs in the ca’ of the supererogatory, since in 
none of the words to which it the a afford a differ- 
ent reading from that of the sanhité. There would be just as much 
reason, so far as we can see, for a rule prescribing the prolongation of 
the a in the root sah itself—and that, in fact, is what the Va). Pr. (iii. 
— while it takes.no notice of the change of the preceding 
vowe 

The Rik Pr. devotes three chapters (vii-ix) to the subject of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels. In the V4j. Pr., the same subject 
occupies the sixth section of the third chapter, and one rule in the 
seventh (iii. 95-128); in the TAitt. Pr., the third chapter: the latter 
treatise inverts the form of statement adopted by the others, and details 
the cases in which a vowel which is long in sanhité must be shortened 
in pada, The method in which the different works combine and put 
forth the phenomena of prolongation is so different, and so little would 
be gain by any detailed comparison of ‘their teachings, that I shall 
for the most part content myself with this general reference. 


2. Also is lengthened the a of ashta, before pada, yoga, pak- 
sha, parna, danshtra, and cakra. 


Compounds of ashta with parna and danshtra are not to be found in 
the present Atharva-Veda, nor are we necessarily to conclude, from 
their being mentioned in the rule, that any such occurred in the text 
recognized by the makers of our treatise: it is more likely that they 
have here, as in some other cases, detailed all the instances of the pro- 
longation which they had noticed, without being particular as to their 
source. The rule, moreover, is an unnecessary one, since the pada-text 
everywhere offers the same reading with the sanhitd, as is expressly di- 
rected by a later rule (iv. 94). 
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The citations of the commentary are ashtdpadi caturakshi (v. 19.7), 
ashtdpaksham (ix. 3.21), ashtdyogdih (vi.91.1), ashtaparnah, ashté- 
danshtram, ashtacakra navadvard (x. 2.31), and ashtdcakram vartate 
(xi. 4. 22). 


8. Also a vowel before the root vyadh, when it is without a 
suffix, 


The commentator’s instances are ¢udvit (v.13. 9), and hrdaydvidham 
(viii. 6. 18); to these is to be added only marmdvidham (xi. 10. 26), 
which, under iv. 68, is also cited in the commentary. By the latter 
rule, the pada in all these cases reads precisely like the sanhité, without 
any division of the words, and without restoration of the short vowel. 
As counter-example, to show that, when the root takes a suffix, the 
vowel preceding it is not lengthened, we have a form of verbal inflec- 
tion, pravidhyanto nama (iii. 26. 4), brought forward. 


SHA 


4. The particle u is lengthened in tdam @ shu etc. 


Of the passages in which w is thus made long, the commentator cites 
six, viz. idam & shu (i.24.4), tad & shu (v. 1.5), mahtm & shu (vii. 6.2), 
anya % shu (xviii. 1. 16), stusha &@ shu (xviii. 1. 37), and tyam @ shu (vii. 
85.1); the other cases afforded by the text are pary & shu (v. 6.4), 
and para & te (xviii. 3.7). Were it not for this last case, the rule of 
our treatise might have been constructed like that of the V4j. Pr. 
which says (iii. 109) that « before su is lengthened. 


5. Also the final vowel of oshadhi, except in the strong cases. 


Those of the strong cases of oshadhi which the rule would except 
are, of course, only the nominative and accusative singular, since the 
others would, by the rules of declension, show a gunated or a lengthened 
vowel, or a semivowel, in its place. The commentator cites no actual 

es in illustration of the rule, but merely catalogues the forms in 
which the long vowel would appear, viz. oshadhibhih (e. g. ii. 10.2), 
oshadhibhyam (not found in AV. , oshadhthhyah (e. g. vi. 20. 2), osha- 
dhindm (e. g. iii. 5.1), and oshadhishu (0. g. i, 30. 3): as counter-exam- 
ple, he adds iyam ha mahyam tvdm oshadhih (vii. 38.5). The pada- 
text, in all these cases, reads precisely like the sanhitd. a 
Since the rule does not restrict itself to forms of declension, it is 
ilty of an oversight in taking no account of the compound oshadhiya 
x. 4, 23: p. oshadhi-ja) as a farther exception. In the only other com- 
pounds which the text affords—viz. oshadhisamgita (x. 5.32: p. osha- 
dhi-samgita), and oshadhimant (xix. 17.6; 18.6)—the rule of the Pri- 
tigakhya is observed. 
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6. And except in the phrase jivantim oshadhim. 


The commentator quotes the a little more fully, jivantim osha- 
dhim aham (viii. 2.6; 7.6), and adds that the inclusion of the accom- 
panying word in the rule is intended to limit the exception to this par- 
ticular passage; citing, as counter-examples, imam khandmy oshadhim 
(iii. 18, 1), and oskadhim gepaharshanim (iv. 4. 1). 


Alo: 


7. The vowel of sddha is long. 


The commentator cites for us the only passage in which this partici- 
ple occurs, »écd sddhah parastarém (v. 30.9). The rule is one of the 
most utterly superfluous presented by our treatise, which, of course, has 
nothing to do with the mode of formation of such words. Moreover, 
if it was inclined to de a work of supererogation as regards them, it 
should not have omitted to notice also riédhvd, ridha, midha, gidha, 
and other like forms which the text contains. Probably the reason why 
this particular one was noticed, and not the others, is that the regular 
form, according to the rules of the general grammar, is sodha. PAanini 
{vi. 3.113) remarks the occurrence in specific cases of forms like sédha. 
The compound ashédha is found but once in the Atharvan, and that in 
the nineteenth book (xix. 7. 4). 


Tae 
8. As to the final vowel of rdéri, diversity of usage prevails. 


This is rather a discreditable confession on the part of our treatise, 
whose business it is to settle authoritatively the reading of its school in 
all cases admitting of any doubt, that it does not feel equal to dealing 
with the irregularities of the word in question. Nothing like it has 
hitherto met us, but we shall find several instances in that which follows. 
It is also a very unnecessary acknowledgment; for, in the first place, 
there was no such rule as this absolutely called for, since the pada-text 
everywhere reads all the forms of rdtri like the sanhité; and, in the 
second place, there is no great perplexity in the phenomena. In the 
nominative we always meet with rdéri, except in a single case (xiii. 4. 
30), where rétris occurs; as accusative, only rdtrim is found, and rétrim, 
which the Rig-Veda has (e. g. i. 35. 1), is never read; as vocative, we 
have only rdéri, never rdtre; and the other forms are, with the excep- 
tion of rdtraye (viii. 2. 20), such as would come from the theme rdéri. 

The commentator, as under rule 5, gives the series of cases rdtribhih 
(xviii. 1. 10), ratribhydm, rétribhyah, ratrindm (e. g. iv. 5.4), and rédért- 
shu, only two of which are to be found in our text. As example of the 
short vowel, again, he cites an actual case, vratya ekdse rdtrim (xv. 13, 1). 


9. Also as to that of vieva, before nara, vasu, and mitra. 
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Here are quite heterogeneous cases, mixed together in one rule. The 
noun vigvdnara and its derivative véigvénara always show the long 
vowel, and moreover are read in pada precisely as in sanhité. Vigvd- 
vasu the pada-text divides, restoring the short vowel: thus, vigva-vasu ; 
but the long vowel invariably appears in sanhité. We also find vigud- 
mitra three times in the text (iv. 29. 5. xviii. 3, 15, 16), and it is each 
time written vigvdmitra, without division, by the pada-text. But ina 
half-verse which occurs twice in the eighteenth book (xviii. 3.63; 4. 4) 
we meet with vigvamitrah, which the pada divides, vigva-mitrah.* 
is only, then, in regard to this last word that we need in our rule the 
implication of bahulam by inference from the one preceding, and it is 
so very difficult to justify the implication, with no ca in the rule to in- 
dicate it, and with nothing in any following rule to denote its cessation, 
that I am inclined to think that the passage containing vigamitrah was 
overlooked by the authors of the treatise, or did not occur in the text 
they recognized, and that the interpretation of the rule has been modi- 
fied by the commentator in order to bring it in. 

The commentator cites, as instances of the long vowel, vigudnare 
akramata (iv. 11. 7), ya vigvdvasum (ii. 2. 4), and vigudmitra jamadagne 

xviii. 3.16); as example of the short vowel, tam arcata vigvamitréh 
xviii. 3.63; 4. 54). 


Te 
10. Also as to that of gvan before pada. 


The commentator cites all the instances of occurrence of the com- 
pound of these two words which the text contains, three of them as 
examples of the long vowel, and one of the short; they are as follows: 
atho sarvam gvapadam (xi. 9.10), gvdpado makshikéh (xi. 10. 8), and 
uta vd gvapadah (xviii. 3. 55); and, on the other hand, vydghrah gvapa- 
dam iva (viii. 5.11 and xix. 39.4), All these forms admit of gry 
rived from a theme gvapad, instead of ¢vapada, and the last of them 
must necessarily come from ¢vapad. It would be possible, then, to 
rid of the necessity of implying an anuvrtti of bahulam in this 
as the commentator does, by regarding it as relating only to the cases 
in which gvan precedes pada, and not to that in which it precedes pad. 
There is the same strong objection to the inference of bahulam here as 
in the preceding rule: that nothing in the rule indicates it, and that 
the next one implies not bahulam, but simply dirghah, without anything 
to point out the cessation of the former and the resumption of 
latter. Such ambiguity is quite foreign to the usual method of the 
treatise. 

The -text reads, in each of the passages cited, precisely like the 
waned ates division of the compound, so that the rule might be 
omitted altogether without practical loss. 


* The first time, all the manuscripts, without exception, accent vigudmitrdh, and 
the edition follows their authority: in the repetition of the verse, he M. and 
the edited text have vigvamitrdh, B. and P. vigvdmitrdh ; this part of the eighteenth 
book has been lost in E., and is unaccented in [. The word is evidently a vocative, 
and the true reading is vievamitrdh, without accent, in both passages. 
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11. A final alterant vowel of a preposition is lengthened be- 
fore t of the root dé. 


The only two words in the text falling under this rule are apratittam 
(vi. 117.1) and partttah (vi. 92.2), in which the final ¢ of prati and 
pari becomes ¢ before the ¢ which is all that remains of the root dé before 
the participial suffix ta, The commentator mentions both, and likewise 
nittd, vittd, and partttih, no one of which is to be found in the Athar- 
van; nor are his counter-examples, prattam and avattam, Atharvan 
words, The rule has a more general form of statement than would be 
required if it were constructed only to fit the cases which our text pre- 
sents: and we may also, indeed, recognize in the fact of its presence at 
all the influence of the general grammar: the words to which it relates 
are read alike in pada and in sanhité, and none of the other treatises 
has anything corresponding to it: compare Panini, vi. 3. 124, 


TREST 


12. As also before varta ete. 


What words we are to assume to be implied in this rule, by inference 
from those which precede it, is not entirely clear. The commentator’s 
understanding of it we are unable to arrive at, for there is here another 
slight lacuna in the manuscript: the .¢ has jumped carelessly from 
the vartddishu of the first statement of the wt to that of the para- 
phrase, so that the greater part of the latter is lost. The instances 
given in the commentary are abhivartena (i. 29. 1: A abhi-vartena), and 
vigvam anydm abhivara (i. 32.4: p. e may with plausi- 
bility conclude from this that we are to imply in the rule not merely 
the dirghah, ‘conversion into a long vowel,’ which belongs to the whole 
section, but the — limitation to a preposition ending in an alterant 
vowel, given in the last rule; and that the commentary would read, if 
restored, as follows: vartddishu [: upasargasya namyantasya vartadishu] 
paratah dirgho bhavati. The words, then, to which the rule relates, 
would be, besides those already cited: vibarha (ii. 33.7: p. vi-barha), 
abhivarga (e. g. iii. 5.2: p. abhi-varga), partedsa (v.14. 3: p. pari-gdsa 
pratibodha (e. g. viii. 1.13: p. prati-bodha), prativarta (e. g. viii. 5. 4: 
prati-varta), (ix.4.12: p. anu-vrj), pratikaga (ix. 8.6: p. prati- 
-kéga), abhtvrta (e. g. ix.10.7: p. abhi-vrta), parivrta (e. g. x. 8.31: p. 
pari-vrta), samparturta (x. 2.33: p. sam-parivrta), pratihdra (xi. 7.12: 
P: prati-hara), nivid (xi. 7.19: p. ni-vid), abhimodamud (e. g. xi. 7. 26: 
abhilapalap (xi. 8. 25: p. abhilapa-lap), antiradha 
xix. 15. 2), ree 48.1), and nindha (xix. 57.4)—all which are 
separated by the pada-text (except in the nineteenth book, which has 
no pada-tex.), with restoration of the original short vowel of the prepo- 
sition, In the same category would belong antjahire (p. anu-jahire), 
which is the reading of all the Atharvan manuscripts at xviii. 3. 46, but 
which in the published text is altered to anthire, to accord with the 
Rik reading of the same passage (x. 15. 8), for which the other seems a 
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blundering substitution. In a single word, nihdra (e. g. vi. 118. 2), the 
pada does not restore the theoretically correct form, but reads with the 
sanhita nindha, were there a pada-text for the passage, would 
be treated in the same way. There are a few cases where a final a of a 
preposition is also lengthened before a root, but in these the pada-text 
attempts no restoration of the regular form, and their omission from the 
rules of the Praticakhya would therefore be of no practical importance: 
they are prandha (ix. 3.4), pravrsh (e.g. xii. 1.46), (e. g. xii. 
5.2); and updnah (xx. 133. 4) doubtless . Foocha to the same class. 

There are, however, still remaining a few compounds in the Athar- 
van text, the final vowel of the first member of which is lengthened in 
sanhitd, and which are not treated of in any of the rules which follow; 
so that, if the rule now in hand is to be so interpreted as to exclude 
them, no provision would appear to have been made for them in our 
treatise ; are samdhandjit (e.g. v. 20.3: p. samdhanajit), ukthd- 
mada (v. 26.3: p. uktha-mada), tardépati (vi. 50.3: p. tarda-pati), sa- 
hasrdposha (e. g. vi. 79.3: p. sahasra-posha ; at vi. 141.3 we have sahas- 
raposha), dhutivrdh (vii. 32.1: p. dhuti-urdh), svavasum (vii. 50.3: p. 
sva-vasum: RY. reads in the corresponding passage svavasam), naghd- 
risha (e. g. viii. 2.6: p. nagha-risha), pavinasa (viii. 6.21: p. pavi-nasa), 
puritat (e. g. ix. 7.11: p. puri-tat), vishiurt (x. 2.11: p. vishu-vrt), pu- 
révrt (x.2.11: p. puru-vrt), (xiv. 2.47: p. puru-vasu), and 
urdnasa (xviii. 2.13: p. wru-nasa). 


13. The a of a reduplication is or is not lengthened. 


As instances of the prolongation of @ in a syllable of reduplication, 
the commentator gives us dddhrshuh (i. 27. 3: p.dadhrshuh), abhivavr- 
dhe (i. 29. 1: p. abhi-vavrdhe), vavrdhete (v.1.5: p. vavrdhete), and 
jitasya vaurtuh (v.19.13: p. vavrtuh). The same prolongation takes 
place in the Atharvan in sdsahe (xix. 34.5) and sdsahdnah (iii. 6.4), 
caklpat (vi. 35. 3), caklpuh (ix. 10.19), and caklpe (e. g. vii. 87. 1), and 
tatrshuh (xviii. 3.47); and also, in the twentieth book (xx. 127. 3), in 
mdmahe. As examples of the short a in the same position, the com- 
mentator cites anena vicvd sasahe (i. 16.3) and sasahe gatrén (ii. 5. 3). 
The root sah is the only one in which, while the pada-text gives always 
the short vowel to the reduplication, the sanhité sometimes prolongs it 
and sometimes leaves it unchanged. Elsewhere we have in sanhilé 
either always the long 4 (and especially often in the forms of vévrdh), 
or always the short a. 

There are also two or three roots in the reduplications of which other 
vowels than a, short in the pada-text, are lengthened in sanhitd: they 
are rarupah (iv. 7.5), rérishah (e.g. v.3.8), and gigucah (xviii. 2.4). 
The Praticakhya may intend to include these forms in the gana of rule 
21, below, but they would much more properly have been provided for 
in the present rule. 


14. Note jihidé "ham. 
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Or, as the commentator expounds it, there is in this passage a length- 
ened vowel—viz., that of the first syllable of jihida. The tren of 
cited: akratur jihidé ’ham* (iv. 32.5: p. jihida). The commentator 
regards the word bahulam as still in force from the preceding rule, and 
adds, as an instance in which a short vowel appears in the reduplication 
of this root, yad vd pitd "pardddho jihide (vi. 116.2). But it is evident 
that there is no need here of any implication of bahulam, and that all 
cases but one of the occurrence of jihtda are excluded from the rule by 
the citation in the latter of the accompanying word aham. 

Compare farther rule iv. 87, which teaches samdpatti of jihida in the 


pada-text. 


15. And séhydma. 


The commentator quotes from the text: séhydma dasam dryam (iv. 
32.1: p. sahyama). He does not attempt to prove the implication of 
bahulam by anuvrtti from rule 13, although there is just as good reason 
for doing it here as under the preceding rule. Compare the converse 
of this rule in the next chapter Fy. 88). 


There are in the Atharvan text a few causative forms from verbal 
roots which show in the first or radical syllable a short a in pada and a 
long @ in sanhitd, and which are not specially noted in this section, 
being left, apparently, to fall into the gana of rule 21, below, although 


no reference is there made to them by the commentator. They are 
yavaya ete. (e. g. i. 20. 3), from yu; cydvayati ete. (e. g. x. 1. 13), from 
cyu; vdnayantu (vi. 9.3), from van; ydmaya (vi. 137.3), from yam ; 
and glapayanta (ix. 9.10), from gla. Directions for the shortening of 
their first syllables in pada are given in the next chapter (iv. 91-93). 


16. The final vowels of vidma ete. are lengthened before gara etc. 


This rule, together with two later ones of this section (19 and 25)— 
of which the one relates to the final of an instrumental case, and the 
other to that of the particle adha—makes up the sum of all that our 
treatise has to say respecting the frequent and important phenomenon 
of the prolongation in sanhitd of a final vowel. The other Pratica- 
khyas treat the subject at great length and apparently with exhaustive 
fullness (see R. Pr., chapters vii and viii; V. Pr. iii. 96-128; T. Pr. iii). 
As regards our own treatise, we must confess that we can hardly help 
questioning the actuality of all its ganas, when we find set up in the 
rules such as would have to be of so immense extent as the two here 
presented us, which must contain hundreds of words each.t It were 


* The edition reads erroneously jihidd ’ham, with the corresponding Rik 
All the sanhitd manuscripts of a, tderan give jihida, and in the pada-text 
Word is followed by a figure 4, the usual sign of a samdpanna word, or one which 
the = ~ reduced from an irregular to a theoretically form. 

The longest gana belonging to Panini’s » h ins, in 
onging to Panini’s grammar contains, 
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almost as well, we should think, to turn off the matter with a kvacit, as 
is done below, in rule 54, openly confessing inability to master its intri- 
cacy and vastness, as to dispose of it thus. 

e commentator does not feel called upon to give himself any more 
trouble than the authors of the treatise have taken, and he leaves the 
two ganas to take care of themselves, after citing three by 
way of examples, as follows: vidmé garasya pitaram (i. 2. 1), evd 
"srdvam (i. 2.4), and evd me prana mé bibheh (ii. 15.1 ete.). In 
filling out the gana, and giving a complete account of the usage of the 
Atharvan text with reference to the prolongation of a final vowel, I 
shall put together all the cases, including those which belong under 
rules 19 and 25, since the same principle evidently governs them all. 

The prolongation is so prevailingly a metrical phenomenon in the 
Atharva-Veda, called out by the exigencies of the verse, that I shall 
arrange my exhibition of it accordingly. There are certain points in 
the pada, whether of eight, of eleven, or of twelve syllables, at which the 
long vowel is especially liable to be called forth: these are, Ist, toward 
the beginning of the pada, of whatever length, the second syllable; 2nd, 
toward the end, the sixth syllable in a pada of eight syllables, and the 
eighth or the tenth in one of eleven or twelve syllables: the protrac- 
tion evidently tending in the former case to give an iambic movement 
to the commencement of the verse, and, in the latter case, to impress 
upon it an iambic cadence—which, however, is in the 11-syllable pada 
made trochaic by the addition of an odd syllable. A long syllable at 
these points, then, I shall regard as regular; elsewhere, as irregular. 

L The pada of eight syllables (rarely lengthened to ten), usually 
forming anushtubh verses, but, less often, combined into géyatri, pankti, 
or brhati stanzas: these do not require to be distinguished from one 
another, since the pee gry depends solely upon the interior con- 
struction of the pada itself, and not upon the mode of combination of 
the latter. 

1. Protraction of a final vowel in the second syllable of the pdda, as 
in the example vidmd garasya pitaram (i.2.1): . 

a. forms: vidmd (i. 2.1; 3. 1-5), pibé (ii. 5. 1), and tishtha 

iv. 7. 5). 

¢ b. Of forms of declension: tend (i. 3. 1-5. iii, 7.3;* 14.1. iv. 5.1; 
7.1. vi. 7.1, 2,3; 12. 1,2; 24.3; 80. 1,3; 82.33; 91.1. vii. 38.2 
xviii. 2. 30), and yend (i. 13. 1, iii. 9.4. vii, 38. 2. ix. 5.17, xiii. 2. 21). 

ce. Of particles: evd (i. 2.4; 3.6-9; 11.6. ii. 15.1-6; 30.1; 36.4. 
iii. 6. 3, 6. v.21. 4-6. vi. 8. 1,2,3; 17.1-4; 46.3; 58. 2; 70. 1-3; 
85. 3; 102. 1; 105.1-3; 138.5; 139. 4,5; 141. 3. vii, 13.1; 50.5. 
ix. 1.11, 12, 13, 16, 17. x. 1.13; 3, 18-15, 17-25; 6.33, xi. 4.19. xii 
4.34; 5.65. xiv. 1.43. xviii. 4.55. xix. 50.4; 57,1), adhé (i. 28. 4. ml 
20. 1. vi. 65.1. x. 4. 25. xiii, 1.30. xiv. 2. 20. xviii, 2. 23), yatrd (ili 
28. 6), and ghé (vi. 1. 3). 

2. Protraction in the sixth syllable, or the third from the end of the 

as in imam vardhayatd girah: . 

a. Of verbal forms: vardhayaté (i. 15.2. xix. 1.1, 2), janayathé (i.5. 


* The edition, following the authority of a part of the MSS., tena. . 
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8), wayaté (i. 17. ydvayé (i, 20.3; 21.4. iv. 19.7. xii. 1.32), gamayd 
(i. 21. 2), ndgayd (i. 23. 2, 3), Arnuté (iii. 9.1. xii. 2.34), anadaté (iii. 
13. 1), jayata (iii. 19.7), vardhayd (iii. 20.1. vi.5.3; 54.1), tanayd (iv. 
4.6. vi. 101. 2), shudpayé (iv. 5.7), kalpayd (iv. 12. 5), nayathd (iv. 18. 
1), jtvayatha (iv. 13. 1), chapayé (iv. 18.4), déishayatd (vi. 100. 2), dyad 
(vi. 103. 2,3; 104, 2), cakrmé (vi. 114.1; 115.1. x. 3.8), madayé (vi. 
130. 4), shyd (vii. 18.1), bhavaté (vii. 60. 7), (x. 4.12), bhaja 
(xiv. 1. 25), vdpayd (xviii. 3. 6), card (xx. 127.11). 

b. Of forms of declension: sahasyend (iv. 5.1), and bhadrend (vii. 
60. 7). 
be particles: ivd (vi. 37. 2). 

8. Besides cases of the two kinds already noted, we have a few in 
which the protraction still favors the iambic movement of the verse, 
although not at its two cardinal points : 

a. In the fourth syllable of the pada, as in harinasyé bhiyam krdhi: 
of verbal forms, parshd (iv. 33, 8), and grnotd (xx. 127.7); of forms of 
declension, (vi. 31.3), and harinasyd (vi. 67.3); of particles, 
angé (ii. 3. 2), and achd (iii. 20. 2). 

b. In the final syllable of the pdda: of this class we have but two 
cases, viz. kalpayd (iv. 12.5), and angé (ii. 3.2); and in each 
the same word occurs in another position, protracted according to the 
usual analogies, so that we may regard the irregular protractions in the 
final syllable as the effect of attraction. 

4, Protraction of a final vowel in such a position that it seems to ob- 
struct, rather than assist, the regular movement of the verse : 

a. Protraction in the third syllable of the pada, as in grathayd si- 
shane tvam: of verbal forms, ¢rathayé (i. 11. 3), mrdayé (i. 13.2; 26.4), 
itd - 19. 7), sunoté (vi. 2. 3), juhotd (xviii. 2.2); of particles, smd (x. 
4.6). 

b. Protraction in the fifth syllable, or in the fourth from the end: 
only a single case, ivd (iv. 4. 7, third pada).* 

A summary view of the cases of protraction in the 8-syllable pada 
(including also the very rare 10-syllable pada) is as follows : 


Regular. Indifferent. Irregular. 
4th. 8th. 3rd. 5th. 
6 
Forms of declension, 26 20 0 
Particles, #1 21 1 
Sum, 111 48 2 7 1 
Total, 154 8 8 


_ IL. In the pada of eleven syllables, with trochaic close; usually form- 
ing regular trishtubh verses, but not unfrequently irregularly combined, 
especially with jagatt padas, of twelve syllables: 

1. Protraction at the commencement of the pada, in the second syl- 
lable: e. g. vidmé tam utsam yata dbabhitha, 

a. Verbal forms: vidmé (iv. 31.5. x. 1.20. xiii. 3.21), yukshud (xviii. 


* The edition reads, with a part of the MSS., iva. 
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1. 25), vahd (xviii. 1.30), mrdd (xviii. 1.40), deyd (xviii. 1.52), bhavé 
(xix. 24. 5), and grudhi (ii. 5. 4. xviii. 1, 25). 

b. Forms of declension: tend (iii. 16. 5. vii. 20.45; 79.1), yend (vii, 
12.1. xviii. 1.54; 4.44), and kshamé (xviii. 3. 21). 

c. Particles: evd (iv. 39.1, 3,5, 7. vi. 72.1; 74.3. xii. 2.25), adhé 
(iii. 4. 4. iv. 32.7. v, 22.2, 2. vii. 73.11. viii. 4.15. x.2.7. xii. 3.2, 9. 
xviii. 1. 16,51; 2.11; 3.21; 4.48, 70), yatrd (iii. 28. 5. vi. 22.2; 120, 
3. ix.9.22. xviii. 1.50), (v.1. 5. ix.10.12. xii. 2. 26,27), 
(viii. 4.15. ix. 10.9), ghd (xviii. 1.11), achéd (vi. 39.2), and smd (xii. 
3. 3). 

> Protraction in the cadence of the péda. Here we have two classes 
of cases to distinguish, viz., those in which the eighth syllable, or the 
fourth from the end, suffers protraction, as in divam gacha prati tishtha 
garirdih ; and again, those in which the tenth syllable, or the last but 
one, is made long, as in mé vah susroc camaso drihata tam. 

a. Protraction in the eighth syllable. 

a. Verbal forms: vivega (i. 12.3. xi. 4. 20), tishthd (ii. 34. 5. xviii. 2. 
7), bhaja (iii. 4. 2, 4), avd (iii. 16. 3), medayathé (iv. 21. 6), bhard (iv. 32. 
3), svadayd (v. 12. 2), srja (v. 27.11), juhuté (vi. 32.1), rakshd (viii. 3. 
19), nahyd (x.9.1), taratd (xii. 2. 26,27), nudatdé (xii. 2.30), pacaté 
(xii. 3. 27), bhavatd (xii. 3. 29), srjatd (xii. 3.46), cakrmé (xviii. 1. 51), 
diya (xix. 13. 8), and avatd (xix. 13. 11). 

b. Forms of declension: asyd (i. 12.2), janimé (ii. 28. 2. iv. 1.3. 
xviii. 3. 22), amrtend (iii. 12. 8), kavyend (v. 1. 5), and martyend (ix. 10. 
8, 16). 

c. Particles: (vii.4.1. x. 8.12), adyé (vii. 82.6), and wéd (vii. 97.1). 

8. Protraction in the tenth syllable. This case is comparatively rare, 
and is nearly confined to verbal forms, of which we have mrdaté (i. 20. 
1. xviii. 3.16), bhava (ii. 6. 3. iv. 32.7), srja (v. 2.3), hantand (vii. 77. 
2), and drihatd (xix. 58. 4): besides these, we find only thé (xix. 56. 6). 

3. In the trishtubh pada, as in the anushtubh, we have in a few odd 
cases the fourth syllable lengthened, as in tirah puré cid arnavam jagan- 
van; they are as follows: verbal form, tishthatd (xii. 2.27); form of 
declension, puré (xviii. 1.1); particle, ghé (xviii. 1. 3). 

4, The irregular protractions are found to take place in the third, the 
fifth, or the seventh syllable of the pada, 

a. Protraction in the third syllable, as in urushyd na urujmann apra- 
yuchan: but two cases occur, viz. urushyd (vi. 4.3), and vyathayd (xiii 
1.31), and in the latter passage the metre is hopelessly irregular. 

b. Protraction in the fifth syllable, as in mitrag cid dhi shmé juhu- 
rdno devan: of this class, we os only cases of particles, viz. pré (ii. 
5.5. vii. 26. 1*), and shmd (xviii. 1. 33). 

c. Protraction in the seventh syllable: an example is na yat purd 
cakrmé kad dha ninam. The words of which the final is lengthened 
in this position are, with a single exception, verbal forms, viz. krnuthé 
(iv. 21. 6), bhard (iv. 22.6. vii. 73.9), khiddé (iv. 22.7), ertd (vi. 63.2; 
84. 3), suvd (vii. 14. 3), nudé (vii. 34.1), and cakrmé (xviii. 1.4, 33). 
Of forms of declension, we have janimdé (vy. 11. 5). 

* In both these passages the printed text reads pra, without any support from 
the manuscripts. 
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The tabular summary for the 11-syllable pada is as follows: 


Regular. Indifferent. Irregular. 
SyHable, 2nd. Sth. 10th, 4th. 3rd. Sth. 7th. 
Verbal forms, 10 23 7 1 2 0 10 
Forms of declension, 7 8 0 1 0 0 1 
Particles, 36 4 1 1 0 3 #0 
Sum, 3 


Total, 


IIL. In the jagati pada, or that of twelve syllables. 

1. Protraction at the beginning of the pada, in the second syllable, 
as in cikshéd no asmin puruhita yamani. Here we have, of verbal forms, 
gikshé (xviii. 83.67); of forms of declension, puri (vi. 49.3); of parti- 
rae: eva {iv. 23.2. vi. 97.1), adhd (vii, 83.3. xviii, 4.63), and yadt 

xviii. 1, 21). 

2. ine in the cadence of the pada, taking place, as in the 
trishtubh pada, at two different points, either at the eighth syllable or 
at the tenth; that is, at the fifth or the third from the end. 

«. At the eighth syllable, as in asmdkam angam ud avd bhare-bhare: 
of such cases, the text affords us the verbal forms muficé (ii. 35. 3), 
(vi. 55. 8), ruheméa (vii. 6. 3), avd (vii. 50.4), and (xviii. 1. 
16); and the form of declension dharmé (vi. 51. 3). 

8. At the tenth syllable, as in tah saptagrdhrdé iti pugrumd vayam: 
here we have only the verbal forms sificathd (vi. 22.2), dhdrayé (vii. 
82. 3), cugrumd (viii. 9. 18), vepayd (ix. 2.25), and sidatd (xi. 1. 12). 

3. Of the protraction in the middle of the verse, or at the fourth syl- 
lable, there is to be found but a single case, yad ejathéd maruto rukma- 
vakshasah (vi. 22. 2). 

4. Protraction of a final against the requirements of the metre, in 
the seventh syllable, or the sixth from the end. Only one unquestiona- 
ble case can be found, viz. pary & shu pra dhanvd vajasdtaye (v. 6. 4); 
with which may be classed grnatd, at v. 27.9, in a verse of irregular 
character, and perhaps rather belonging under the 8-syllable péda. 

The cases of the 12-syllable péda may be thus summed up: 


Syllabie, 


Verbal forms, 1 2 

Forms of declension, 0 0 

Particles, 5 0 0 0 x) 

Sum, 7 6 5 1 2 

Total, i8 i 2 


_ There thus appear to be, in the whole text, 268 cases of the protrac- 
tion of a final vowel to help the metrical movement in the opening or 
the cadence of the pada, and 12 which favor the movement in the 
middle of the pdda, against 26 which contravene the orderly flow of 
the metre. To point out the cases in which protraction does not take 
place at the two important points at which it is thus shown usually to 
occur, and to establish the laws, if there be any, which determine in 
each instance the retention or the change of the short vowel, cannot, of 
course, be attempted here. 


| 96 3 16 
Regular. Indifferent. Trregular. 
2nd. 8th. 4th. 7th. 
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It will be noticed that the vowel which is lengthened is almost always 
a: the text furnishes us, indeed, but three examples of the protraction 
of a final (ii. 5.4. xviii. 1.21, 25), and two of that of w (vi. 49.3, 
xviii. 1. 1)—except the particle u, as taught in rule 4 of this chapter. 


Adtuyou 


17. Before the suffix mant a vowel is or is not lengthened. 


The term matu is treated by the commentary as covering both the 
suffix mant and its equivalent vant: in fact, he cites instances only for 
the latter, as follows: gdle ‘gudvati (iii. 12. 2), agudvatir gomatih (iii. 16. 
, and agvdvatim pra tara (xviii. 2.31); and farther, as examples of 
the short vowel before the suffix, viravatih sadam (iii. 16.7), and ghrta- 
vati payasvaty uc chrayasva ie 12. 2). 

The complete list of words in our present Atharvan text which ex- 
hibit in sanhitd a prolongation of the final vowel of a theme before the 

essive suffix vant is as follows: agudvant (e. g. iii. 12. 2), varandvant 
iv. 7.1), maddvant (e. g. iv. 7.4), samdvant (iv. 18.1), priydvant (iv. 
18. 4), wttardvant (e. g. iv. 22. 5), virydvant (e. g. iv. 37. 5), urshnydvant 
v. 25. 8), bhangurdvant (vii. 71.1), agitdvant (ix. 6. 38), rocandvant 
xiii. 3. 10), ishtdvant (xviil. 3. 20), kladivant (vii. 90.3), and vishtivant 
ix. 3.8). In all these words, the pada-text restores the final vowel of 
the theme to its short form, and (by iv. 17) separates the theme and the 
suffix by avagraha.* For the suffix mant we have but a single word, 
tvishimant (e. g. iv. 19. 2: p. tvishi-mant): and so also for the suffix van 
—viz. satydvan (p. satya-van: iv. 29.1, 2)—respecting which I do not 
know whether it should be regarded as included under the technical 
designation matu. There are a few words in which the long vowel 
before the possessive suffix is properly regarded as rightfully belonging 
to the theme, and so is left unshortened in the pada-text: such are 
dakshindvant, gitikavant, hladikdvant, ulkushimant, and jyotishimant. 

Of the words mentioned above, only two—viz. agvavant (vi. 68. 3. 
xviii. 3. 61) and viryavant (viii. 5. 1. xviii. 4. 38)—ever show in sanhilé 
forms yt the vowel short. The former of them is specially noted 
in the V4j. Pr. (iii. 97) as doing so in a single instance. 


, 18. As also before a suffix beginning with y, in a desiderative 
orm. 


In this rule, the anuvriti of bahulam is duly indicated, by the inser- 
tion of ca. As examples of desiderative forms exhibiting the length- 
ened vowel before y, the commentator cites adhvariyatdm (i. 4.1: 
adhvari-yatam), vrshayamanah (ii. 5.7: p. vrsha-yamanah), and 


* Our pada MS. does, indeed, read comgenngh 7 ee Age separation : 


but this is, it can hardly be doubted, a mere error of the scri 
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yatim abhi (iii. 1.3: p. gatru-yatim): as examples of the short vowel, 
he gives ardtiydt (iv. 36.1: p. ardti-ydt), janiyanti (xiv. 2.72: p. jani- 
-yanti), putriyanti (xiv. 2.72: p. putri-yanti), and mrgayuh (x. 1.26: 
p. mrga-yuh)—adding to the last word prabhrténi ca, which I take to be, 
not a part of this or of any other citation, but (with amendment to 
prabhrtini ca) a simple expression for ‘et cetera;’ although the com- 
mentator does not anywhere else, I believe, give us such an intimation 
that more examples might be had for the —— The only ones of 
this class which our text farther presents are sukshetriyd and sugdtuyd 
(both at iv. 33.2: p. su-kshetriyd: su-gdtuyd), besides amitrayu, in the 
twentieth book (xx. 127.13). Of cases of the long vowel, we have also 
aghayant (e. g. x. 4.10: p. agha-yant) and aghdayu (e. g. i. 20.2: p. 
agha-yu: in abhyaghdydnti [v. 6.9 and vii. 70. 3*] the pada-text leaves 
the vowel long, writing abhi-aghdydnti), vastiyd (iv. 33.2: p. vasu-yd), 
gapathiyant (e. g. v.14.5: p. capathi-yant), janiyant (vi. 82.3: p. ja- 
ni-yant), amitrayant (vii. 84.2: p. amitra-yant: the Rik, in the corres- 
ponding passage [x. 180.3], has the short vowel), kavtyamdna (ix. 9. 
18: p. kavi-yamdna), and nipriydyate (xii. 4.11 etc.: p. ni-priyayate) : 
satvandyant (v. 20, 1) seems to belong to the same class, but it is written 
by the pada with the long vowel, satvand-yan, From the themes amitra 
and jani, it will be noticed, come desiderative or denominative forms of 
either class, or with both the short and long vowel. 


19. As also the final vowel of an instrumental case. 


In the form of this rule there is nothing which continues the impli- 
cation of bahulam, but such an implication is, of course, musveldiiiy 
necessary, and is made by the commentator. As instance of the lon 

vowel, he cites yend sahasram vahasi yend ’gne sarvavedasam (ix. 5.17); 
as instance of the short vowel, kena ¢rotriyam dpnoti (x.2.20). All 
the cases occurring under this rule have been detailed above, in the note 
to rule 16: excepting tend and yend, which are tolerably frequent (tend 
occurs 24 times, and yend 8 times), we have, of instrumentals with 
lengthened finals, only a few sporadic instances, viz. sahasyend, bhadrend, 
amrtend, kavyend, and martyend, each in a single passage. Of other 
forms of declension which undergo a like Dye cme the text affords 
us two genitives, asy4 and harinasydé ; and, as accusative singular, puru 
is twice lengthened into purt. Besides these, we find only such forms 
as janimd for janimdni, in which the long-vowel may be more properly 
regarded as thematic and not metrical. is latter class of cases, how- 
ever, has been reckoned in with the rest under rule 16, because it is so 
treated by the pada-text, which writes the final vowel short.t In a 
single instance (brahma: v. 2.8) the sanhitd preserves the short vowel. 


* Amended in the published text to abhyaghdydti. 

+ Excepting in two cases, viz. varimd (iv. 25. 2), and ndméd (ix. 9.8). I do not 
at all understand the reason of these exceptions, and they may possibly be mis- 
readings of our pada MSS.; the pada-text reads ndma at v.1.3, and in the Rik 
passage (i. 164, 3) corresponding with ix. 9.8, both pada and sanhitd give ndma. 


err 
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TAIT 


20. When r is dropped, the final vowel is lengthened. 


The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 9, r. 29, cexlviii; V. Pr. iv. 34; T. Pr. 
viii. 17), with better reason, give this rule in connection with that for 
the omission of the final r, which takes place (by ii. 19) only before a 
following initial r, The commentator repeats once more the same series 
of quotations which he has given already twice before, under i. 28 and 
ii. 19, only excepting the first, caradah purict rdyah (ii. 13.3): he then, 
as if in surprise at his own audacity, asks himself why he has omitted 
this; and makes reply that, although it offers an instance of the loss of 
a final r, it shows no protraction of the vowel, which was long already.! 


21. Of néraka etc., the first vowel is lengthened. 


The commentator cites only three cases under this rule, viz. ndrakam 
xii. 4.36: p. narakam), sddanam (e. g. ii. 12.7: p. sadanam), and dsata 
indra (viii. 4.8: p. asatah). The first word occurs only once in the 
Atharvan; the second is found several times, but sadana, with short 
antepenult, still oftener; for dsat we have also two other passages in 
the same hymn with the one quoted (viii. 4. 12,18). Besides these, 
the word of most frequent occurrence, clonging to the same class, is 
purusha, which usually* becomes pirusha at the end of a pdda (as 
noted by the V4j. Pr., iii. 118), or where its first syllable has that place 
at which a long vowel is especially needed in the cadence of the pada. 
Moreover, the text offers us séyamdn (iv. 27.1: p. su-yamdént), and 
yavasa (e. g. iv. 21.7: p. su-yavasa), with its compound styavasdd (vii. 
73.11: p. suyavasa-at). Causative forms, such as ydvaya (p. yavaya), 
which the treatise perhaps meant to include in this rule, have been 
spoken of above, under rule 15, 


22. Of didédyat etc., the second vowel. 


The commentator’s examples are diddyat (iii. 8.3: p. didayat), ushdso 
viravatih (iii. 16.7: p. ushasah), and ushdsdnaktd (e. g. v. 12.6: p. 
ushasdnakid). The latter compound occurs several times in our text: 
from the theme ushas we have also once (xiii. 2.46) the accusative 
ushasam (p. ushasam). The only other word of like character which I 
have noted in the Atharvan is ¢rathdya (vii. 83.3: p. grathaya). A 
= of the compounds exhibiting protraction in the final syllable of the 

member, and of which a detailed list has been given above, under 


1 kim artham idam noddrddhate: purici rdyah : yady api dirgha evdivah. 
The reading is very corrupt, but the thing aimed at is, I believe, clear. 

* In the Atharvan only usually, and not universally: exceptions are v. 30.2. 
viii. 7. 2. xi. 8. 32. xii. 4, 13. xix. 6.1, and one or two others, 


+ The edition reads, with L and H., suyumdn. 
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rule 12, might be regarded as falling under this rule; but as a part of 
them also would not, since it is their third syllable that is prolonged, 
and not their second, I preferred to give them all together in that place. 


23. Of the compounds sdirdsdha etc., the first vowel of the 
second member. 


The instances cited by the commentator are sdtrdsdhasya (v.13. 6: 
p. sdtrd-sahasya), amitrasdhah (e. g- i, 20.4: p. amitra-sahah), and vi- 
shasahih (e.g. i. 29.6: p. vi-sasahih); all of them from the root sah. 
The text furnishes another derivative from the same root belonging 
under this rule, viz. abhimdtishahah (iv. 32.4: p. abhimdti-sahah) : the 
only other case which I have found is nydyanam (vi. 77.2: p. ni-ayanam). 
The word ukthagdsah, which the pada-texts of the Rik and White 
Yajus write wktha-gasah, and which therefore receives attention from 
their Praticakhyas (R. Pr. ix. 19; V. Pr. iii. 122), is read in our pada 
(xviii. 3.21) udtha-gasah. 


24. Of rta, the final vowel, before urdh, vari, and vén. 


The instances cited by the commentator are riéurdhah (e. g. xi. 6. 19: 
p. rta-urdhah), rtavari yajniye (vi.62.1: p. rta-vart), rtavanam 
vdicvanaram (vi. 36.1: p. rta-vénam): the same words occur elsewhere, 
in a few passages which it is unnecessary to specify; they always show 
a long vowel in sanhité and a short in pada, while the other numerous 
compounds of rta have everywhere the short vowel only. 


25. Also that of adha, excepting when followed by tyam and 
dhih. 

The commentator’s illustrative citations for adhd, with lengthened 
final, are adhd yathé nah (xviii. 3.21), and pit? fir upa drava (xviii. 
2.23): he also quotes the exceptions mentioned in the rule, as follows : 
adha tyam drapsam (xviii. 1.21), and adha dhir ajdyata (xviii. 1. 21). 
There is, however, yet another case in the text in which the final vowel 
is left short, and ‘which has been overlooked both by treatise and com- 
mentator: it is adha sydma (xviii. 3.17). All the passages in which 
adhé occurs have been given above, in the note to rule 16. Except in 
the single case in which it is followed by dhth, the word always stands 
at the beginning of a péda, The commentator adds from his metrical 
authority a verse containing a virtual repetition of the rule: adhe ’ti 
vyaijane dirgho varjayitva tyadhiparam: svardddv api! sarvatra vyan- 
jane hrasva eva tu; ‘adha is long before a consonant, excepting the 
cases in which it is followed by tyam and dhih; but before a consonant 
preceded by a vowel (?) it is everywhere only short.’ 


1 {—MS. svaddrdvayya. 
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Very little can be said in praise of the manner in which our treatise, 
in this section, deals with the intricate and numerous phenomena of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels in the Atharvan text; its statements 
are greatly wanting in accuracy, in completeness, and in systematic con- 
struction and arrangement. The form of its general rules, which em- 
brace a great number of cases, is objectionable from indefiniteness: the 
cases which are made the subject of its special precepts are chosen 
arbitrarily and with little judgment, and in part are such as required no 
notice; while, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether one or two 
classes of cases are provided for at all: and finally, in several instances 
it abdicates altogether the office of a PraticAkhya, and, instead of de- 
termining the usage of its school as to the points upon which it touches, 
leaves them as unsettled as it found them. 


As elsewhere in the signature of the separate sections of this chapter, 
no statement is made respecting the number of rules which the section 
contains: the manuscript says simply trttyasya prathamah pdédah. 


26. At the end of a word, a consonant is pronounced double. 


The subject of the duplicated pronunciation of consonants, or of the 
varnakrama, as it is sometimes called, is one of the most peculiar in 
the whole phonetical science of the Hindus. It is also the one, to my 
apprehension, which exhibits most strikingly their characteristic ten- 
dency to arbitrary and artificial theorizing; I have not succeeded in 
discovering the foundation of fact upon which their superstructure of 
rules is based, or explaining to myself what actual phonetic phenomena, 
liable to occur in a natural, or even a strained, mode of utterance, they 
supposed themselves to have noted, and endeavored thus to reduce to 
systematic form. The varnakrama, however, forms a not inconspicuous 

art of the phonetic system of all the Praticékhyas, and is even presented 

y Panini (iii 4, 46-52), although the latter mercifully allows us our 
option as to whether we will or will not observe its rules. To present 
and compare in full detail the systems of the other authorities in con- 
néction with that of our own treatise would take a great deal of room, 
and, moreover, could be done at best but imperfectly, since our manu- 
script, as will be shown below, exhibits a lacuna of some extent and 
importance in the midst of its treatment of the subject. I shall accord- 
ingly only refer under each of our own rules to those precepts of the 
other treatises which are most nearly related to it. 

If the first rule of the second chapter is still to be strictly applied, 
we must conclude that the makers of the Pratigakhya recognized the 
duplicated methods of pronunciation as of force only in the sa7hitd- 

tha, and not in the utterance of the disjoined text, or the padapdtha. 

his interpretation is somewhat supported by the fact that both the Rik 
Pr. (vi. 3, r.14, ecexc) and Panini (viii. 4.51) attribute to Qakala or 
(akalya, the teacher to whom the invention of the padapdtha is gene- 
rally ascribed, a denial of all duplicated utterance. 
As regards our first rule, it is directly in contravention with the doc- 
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trine of the other treatises (R. Pr. vi. 2, r. 7, ecclxxxiv; V. Pr. iv. 114; 
T. Pr. xiv. 15), which unanimously teach that a consonant is not dupli- 
cated in pausa, The commentator’s instances are again godhuk, virdt, 
drshat, trishtup, the same words which we have had adduced so many 
times before (see i.3 etc): they are accordingly to be pronounced 
godhukk, virdtt, drshatt, trishtupp; but the manuscript omits, as in 
almost all the examples given under the following rules, to write the 
duplicated letter double. 


FUT FAT 


27. As are also ”, m, and n before a vowel, when final and 
preceded by a short vowel. 


This is a rule familiar to all students of Sanskrit, as being obligatory 
in the euphony of the later classical dialect, and not in the older Jan- 
of the Vedas alone. It is equivalently stated by all the treatises 
if. r. vi. 4, r. 15, ceexci; V. Pr. iv. 104; T. Pr. ix. 18, 19), except that 
the others omit the needless mention, along with the other two nasals, 
of n, which never occurs as a final. Panini’s pratydéhdra (viii. 3. 32) 
includes all the three. Panini and the Taitt. Pr. very Properly treat 
this doubling of a final nasal as something apart from and unconnected 
with the phenomena of the varnakrama, by teaching it in a different 
of their texts from that which deals with the latter subject; and 
in the Rik Pr., also, the rule rather follows next after, than is introduced 
among, those which prescribe the other duplications. 

The commentator cites, as examples of a final nasal doubled, pratyann 
rnoti (not in AV.), pratyann ud eshi (xiii. 2.20), udyann ddityah (ii. 
32.1), and sugann dste (no such case in AV.: the instance is also given 
by Panini’s scholiasts). To illustrate the necessity of the restrictions 
“when preceded by a short vowel” and “before a vowel,” he cites ar- 
van dkityd cara (ili, 2.3), and udan jatah (v. 4.8). Finally, he quotes 
from his metrical authority a verse which restates the rule, with exam- 
nanands tu padantad ye hrasvapirvadh svarodaydh: teshamr dvir- 

vam ichanti pratyann udyann sugann iti. 


FATT 


28. Also the first consonant of a group, after a vowel. 


In all the other treatises (R. Pr. vi. 1, r. 1, ccclxxviii; V. Pr. iv. 97; 
T. Pr. xiv. 1), this is put at the head of the subject of the varnakrama, 
as the fundamental and most important rule. 

_ The commentator gives as instances the two indifferent words agnih 
(e.g. i.7.4) and vrkshah (e. g. iv. 7.5), which are to be pronounced 
aggnth and vrkkshah. Then follows a lacuna in the manuscript, of some 
extent and importance, since it certainly includes one or more rules. 
After the two quoted examples, namely, follows visarjantyah sasthdne 
ca, of which the two last words constitute a rule which the commen 

goes on to expound in full, while the first, visarjantyah, is the final repe- 
tition of the rule next preceding: and in both of them there is qnuurtti 
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of na, ‘not;’ that is to say, the text has passed from giving rules for 
the occurrence of the duplication, to giving those for its non-occurrence, 
As we have found several times before, where there were lesser lacuna, 
that the copyist had skipped carelessly from a word to a like word far- 
ther on, so we may suppose the same to have taken place here: agnih 
and wrkshah were very probably quoted again as examples under the rule 
visarjaniyah, and, the copyist’s eye falling upon them, he overleaped all 
that intervened. It may be, however, that this conjecture is erroneous, 
and that the /acuna is of greater extent than would fairly admit of such 
an explanation. How many rules it includes, there are no means of 
determining: of this chapter we appear to have remaining ninety-six 
rules, while its signature states a hundred and five to be the number 
contained in it: but, on the one hand, we have not hitherto found reli- 
able the numbers given in the signatures to the chapters; and, on the’ 
other hand, there is still another lacuna, of undetermined extent, in the 
fourth section (see under rule 80); and yet once more, we cannot be 
absolutely certain that the commentator does not, in one or two cases, 
state and expound two or more rules together, as once or twice in the 
first chapter (rules 12-13, 14-16). The treatment of the general sub- 
ject by the other Praticaékhyas varies so much, as regards fullness of 
detail as well as the doctrines held on minor points, that I do not ven- 
ture to attempt to fill up, by their guidance, the gap which the careless- 
ness of our copyist has left, and I continue without break the enumera- 
tion of the rules which still remain to us. 


[a] 


29. Visarjantya is not doubled. 


The other treatises also exempt visarjantya from duplication: see 
Rik Pr. vi. 1 (r. 1, ceclxxviii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 112, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 15. 

As already explained, in the preceding note, it is probable that the 
commentator gave again, in order to show that visarjantya is not doubled 
when final (by iii. 26), like any other consonant, the instances agnih and 


vrkshah. 


30. Nor a consonant which is followed by another of the same 


class. 

The Rik Pr. makes no such exception as this: the other two treatises, 
however, do so, and each divides the precept into two, the one (V. Pr. 
iv. 108; T. Pr. xiv. 23) prohibiting the doubling of a consonant when 
followed by the same consonant, the other (V. Pr. iv. 113; T. Pr. xiv. 
23, last half), when followed by a mute of the same series; the Vaj. 
Pr. farther specifying that the following mute must not be a nasal. 

The commentator cites as instances a number of words, evidently 
without any particular reference to the Atharvan text, although two or 
three of them happen to occur there: they are indrah (e.g. i. 9. 1), 
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candrah (e. g. ii. 15. 3), mandrah (xviii. 1. 30), ushtrah, kroshirah (krosh- 
tre, xi. 2. 2), bhréshtrum, neshtram, and rdshtram (e. g. iii. 4.1). Seve- 
ral of them are found also in the scholia to Panini, as illustrations of 
his rule (viii. 4, 50) that, according to Cakatayana, no duplication takes 
place in a group of more than two consonants, The instances are 
wanting in variety, as illustrating our text, since they all present groups 
of three consonants, while we must suppose our rule to apply no less to 
groups of two, and to forbid duplication in such words as aniah, asti, 
ashta, etc. 


APAPT 


81. Nor r and h—but the consonant following those two let- 
ters is doubled. 


The commentator’s examples are those which have been already given, 
and in part twice, under i. 58 and i, 100, and they need not, therefore, 
be repeated here. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 2, r. 4, ecelxxxi) subjects only r to this rule, leaving 
h to meet the same treatment with the other spirants; the Taitt. Pr. 
(xiv. 4) does the same; the precept of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 98) is to the same 
effect with ours, and so is also that of Panini (viii. 4. 46), except that 
the latter here, as elsewhere, merely allows, and does not require, the 
duplication. 


FAT 


82. Not, however, ¢, sh, and s, before a vowel. 


This is an exception, of course, to the latter part of the preceding 
rule, since the sibilants would not, by any other precept, be subject to 
duplication before a vowel. The illustrations given in the commen 
are none of them from the Atharvan, although yh caps of them are to 
be met with in the scholia to the corresponding rule of P&nini (viii. 4. 
49); they are karshati, ddargah, akshatargah, and tatarsha' puroddgam, 
As counter-example, to show that the sibilant is exempt from duplica- 
tion only before a vowel, we have given us vdrshshyodakena yajeta, 
which is also no citation from the Atharvan text. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 2, r. 10, ecclxxxvii) exempts from duplication any 
spirant, when followed either by a vowel or by another spirant. The 
Taitt. Pr. 16) and PAanini (viii. 4.49) precisely agree with our 
treatise. e Vaj. Pr. fails to make any corresponding exception. 

“or manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda, so me! as soca me, do 
not, save in very infrequent and entirely sporadic cases, follow any of 
the rules of the proper (rule 27, as already | is 
really of another character), excepting the one which directs dupli- 
cation after ar; and even in this case, their practice is as irregular as 
that of the manuscripts of the later literature. See Weber, pp. 246- 
248, for nteresting statements respecting the usages of the codices of 
the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita. 


1 ¢—MS. tatargam. 
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83. The pragrhya vowels remain unchanged, 


As was already remarked above, under i. 73, the designation of cer- 
tain vowels as pragrhya, made in the first chapter (rules 78-81), is 
not enongh to exempt them from the operation of the rules for the 
combination in sanhitéd of final and initial vowels: it is deemed neces- 
sary to add here that the vowels so designated maintain under all cir- 
cumstances their own proper form. The method of the Rik Pr. and 
V4j. Pr. is the same: see R. Pr. ii, 27 (r. 50, 51, clv, elvi); V. Pr. iv. 84. 

e commentator’s examples are kena parshni dbhrte: parshni iti 
(x. 2.1), indravdyt ubhdu: indravéyé iti (iii. 20. 6), and ubhdv indrdg- 
nt & bharatam: indrdgni iti (v.7.6). The text offers a single case in 
which a final pragrhya vowel is combined with a following initial: it is 
nrpati va (viii. 4.6). The same passage is found in the Rig-Veda (vii. 
104. 6), exhibiting the same anomalous sandhi, and such exceptional 
cases are duly noted by the Rik Pr. (ii. 27, r. 54, clix), as is one of the 
same character by the V4j. Pr. (iv. 86). That no reference is made to 
the passage in our treatise is possibly to be taken as an indication that 
the true Atharvan reading is nrpatt iva, as is actually given by E. and I. 


Gal AAA 
84, Also end etc. 


The passage cited in the rule as heading the gana is found at xii. 3. 
33, where both sanhité and pada read end! ehd‘h pari etc., the estab- 
lishers of the pada-text evidently regarding end as the instrumental of 
the pronominal root a. To me, however, it seems more plausible to 
take the word as accusative plural feminine of the pronoun ena, which 
is usually enclitic, but in one or two instances (see the Béhtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, sub verbo) is accented, when standing at the head of a péda, 
The form then would be end‘h, and the sandhi perfectly regular, and its 
treatment as an irregularity would be due only to a misapprehension on 
the part of the author of the pada. The other cases cited by the com- 
mentator, as composing the rest of the gana, are yathdé shan né ‘pag 
asah (i. 34, 5. ii. 30.1. vi. 8.1-3), and prthivt uta dyduh (xviii. 1. 5). 
The latter is found also in the Rig-Veda (x. 10. 5), and is noticed by its 
Pratigakhya (ii. 39). The other is a somewhat intricate case. As re- 
gards, first, the accent of the word—all analogy requires that, as con- 
taining a root for its final member, it should be aecented upon the last 
syllable, apagd’. Thus, indeed, the pada-text actually s where the 
passage first and last occurs; but at ii. 30.1 it gives apa-gd, and with 
this accentuation agree all the sanhité manuscripts in every instance, 80 
that this reading has been received into the printed text. Second, as 
regards the form—there is not, so far as I can see, any reason why we 
should not regard apagdé as the theme of the word, and not apaga, and 
so consider the form as found in the text to be apagds, and the sandhi 
to be entirely regular. It is true that most of the Atharvan compounds 
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into which the root gam or gd enters as final member exhibit it in the 
shortened form ga (as durgd, sugd, svargd), but we have once purogd 
(v.12.11), and in like derivatives from other similar roots, as yan and 
pa, the short and long forms exchange with one another quite irregu- 
larly (e. g. prathamaja‘h, iv. 35.1, and prathamajah, iv.4.5). I should 
be inclined to accuse the pada-text of a similar misapprehension in this 
passage with that exhibited in the other. There are one or two other 
cases in the Atharvan text which belong more or less clearly under this 
rule. In iv. 16.1, all the sanhité MSS., without exception, read adhi- 
shthata antikdd iva (p. adhi-sthata) : the edition treats this as a blunder, 
and amends to adhishthatd 'ntikad iva, but it might be possible to re- 
gard the passage as offering a case of anomalous sandhi. The theory 
of an error in this case, in which all the sanhité MSS. chance to coin- 
cide, is supported by the analogy of the quite similar passage rocand’ : 
asyd, at vi. 31.2, where P., M., and IL. read rocand’ asyé in sanhitd, while 
W., E., and H. give rocand’ ’syd, with the Rik, Saman, and White Yajur 
Vedas. At v. 26.8, where the sanhité manuscripts read ripd! asmin, 
the pada has ripd‘h:asmin, Unless authority for répé as a feminine 
noun can be found elsewhere, it will probably seem easier to regard 
riipd as a briefer form of répdni, and the sandhi as an anomalous one. 
A like case is vii. 97. 4, sddand akarma, where Bp. is amended by a 
second hand from sddand to sddanaéh. An evident instance of pretty 
gross blundering is to be seen at xviii. 4.58, where, instead of pratdrito 
shésdm, as the sense and metre require, and as is read by the Rik and 


Sama Vedas (RV. ix. 86.19; SV. 1. 559), all our sanhitéd manuscripts 


present pratdrité ushdsdm, which the pada also supports by giving 
pra-taritah, 


30 | 


85. Where y or v has been dropped, the preceding vowel re- 
mains unchanged. 


That is to say, wherever, by the loss of a final y or v according to 
the phonetic rules of the second chapter (ii. 21), a hiatus takes place, 
and two vowels are brought into juxtaposition with one another, they 
are not combined, but the hiatus remains. Two vowels can be thus 
brought togéther, according to the rules of our treatise, only by the loss 
of y and v, a final visarjantya being converted into y, by the theory 
here taught, before its final disappearance. The same prohibition 
against applying the rules of combination twice over to the same case 
is given by the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 2, r. 5, cix; V. Pr. iii. 3), in 
the form of a general precept, governing and restricting the application 
of its special rules. 

_As instances, the commentator cites again the whole series of passages 
given under ii, 21, and which I refrain from repeating here. 

Although this is a rule of universal application as regards the mode 
of writing the text, the metre shows that it was not always observed by 
the authors of the hymns: see, for example, ix. 4. 19,28, where we 
have to read brahmanebhya rshabham dattvd and asmin goshtho ’pa 
Prica nah, instead of brahmanebhya rshabham and goshtha upa, Such 
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cases are not infrequent. Ina single instance, too (x. 1. 15), our sanhitd 
MSS. make the double combination, reading ayam panthéh krtye ’ti 
tvd naydmah, instead of krtya iti (p. krtye: tti);* but the edited text 
has restored the latter reading. 


86. Also an u forming a word, when it is preceded by a vowel. 


That is to say, of course, the particle w—whenever, by the operation 
of the euphonic rules, a hiatus is produced before it. ere are found 
but three such cases in the Atharva-Veda; two of them are cited by 
the commentator, as follows: sa « eva mahdyamah (xiii. 4. 5), and sa u 
agmdnam asyati (xiii. 4,41); the third is ayam vd u agnih (xv. 10. 7). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 28 (r, 
55, clx), Vaj. Pr. iv. 87, and Taitt. Pr. ix. 16,17: the Rik Pr. also leaves 
the w unchanged after a y arising from conversion of an original 7, one 
such case occurring in its text (praty u adargi, vii. 81.1), while the 
Taitt. Pr. inserts a transition v between the u and the following vowel. 


TH 


87. Also n and m, when the results of euphonic processes. 


The commentator fabricates his examples, instead of deriving them 
from the Atharvan text: they are nadim tarati and trishtum nayati. 
The former is intended to show that am which is the result of the as- 
similation of a final m, by ii. 31, before an initial ¢, is not liable toa 
farther insertion of a sibilant before the ¢, by ii. 26; the latter, that am 
which grows out of the assimilation of a final labial to a following initial 
dental nasal, by ii. 5, is not then, by ii. 31, convertible into m by a sec- 
ond assimilation. 

This rule is of the same character with the last but one, and is re- 
placed, or rendered unnecessary, in the other treatises, by the general 
precepts there referred to. 


88. An @ forming an entire word is first combined with the 
preceding vowel. 

An instance will best explain the meaning of this rule. In the pas- 
sage which the pada-text writes dhiyd : 4 : ihi, if 4 is first combined with 
the following word, it will form e’Ai, and the combination of this with 
the preceding word will give dhiydi ’hi: but if the combination of 4 
with dhiyé be first made, producing dhiyd, the addition of thé will give, 
as final result, dhiye ” ’hi. The latter is the true method of making 
the two successive sandhis, as we are taught by this rule, and by cor 
responding rales in the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 2, r. 7, xi; T. Pr. v. 8); 


* P. only has, by a copyist’s error, krtydi 'té in both its copies of the tenth book. 
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which, however, express themselves in a more general manner, declaring 
that all sandhis must be made in the order of their occurrence. 

The commentator is this time conscientious enough to cite all the 
passages illustrating the rule which the text contains: they are dhiye ” 
hi (ii. 5. 4), jushasve ” ’ndra (ii. 5. 4), stanayitnune” "hi (iv. 15.11), 
kushthe” *hi (v. 4.1), udakene ” "hi (vi. 68.1), and avapagyate” 'ta 
(xviii. 4. 37). 


AAT 


89. Before a vowel, an alterant vowel becomes a semivowel. 


Instead of citing actual examples from the text, the commentator 
prefers to fabricate his illustrations, which are dadhy atra, madhv atra, 
matrartham, pitrartham: a part of them are identical with those given 
in the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1.77). 

The other treatises have corresponding rules: that of the Vj. Pr. (iv. 
45) being precisely like our own; that of the Rik Pr. (ii. 8, r. 21, 22, cxxv, 
exxvi) being more elaborately stated; and that of the Taitt. Pr. (x. 15) 
restricting the conversion into a semivowel to i, ¢, and wu—a restriction 
which might with the same propriety have been made by all, since final 
ti is always pragrhya, and final r nowhere in the Vedas, so far as I am 
aware, comes to stand before an initial vowel. 


40. The diphthongs, in the same situation, become respect- 
ively ay, av, dy and dv. 

And then farther, by ii. 21, 22, the final semivowels are d , Ox- 
cept in the case of dv, so that of e and o is left before an initial only a ; 
of di, only 4—which vowels are then exempt, by iii. 35, from farther 
combination with their successors. The absorption of initial a by final 
e and 0, and its retention without change after them in some cases, is 
—_ by rules 53 and 54, below. 

e commentator’s illustrations are again of his own —~ for the 
most part; they are agna dsdm, vaya dsdm, agna tlaye, vaya tlaye (iv. 
25. 6), asma ud dhara, ddityah (xv. 10.7), gvayanam, céyakah, la- 
vanam, layakah, pavanam, pdvakah (e.g. vi. 47.1). The last six are 
examples of applications of the rule which the Pratigakhya does not 
contemplate. A few of the instances are identical with those given 
under the corresponding rules of Panini (viii. 3. 18, 19. vi. 1. 78). 

The Rik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, 11, r. 25, 28, 31, exxix, exxxii, exxxv) converts 
di and du directly into 4, and e and o directly into a, adding that after 
the a and 4 which come from o and du a v is inserted except before a 
labial vowel. The VAj. Pr. (iv. 46) and Taitt. Pr. (ix. 11-15) precisely 
agree with our treatise. 


41. In the sieving rules is taught the fusion of a preceding 
and a following vowel into a single sound. 
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This is a general heading or adhikéra for that which is to follow, or 
a rule governing the interpretation of the remaining rules in the section, 
The technical language of the Praticakhyas has no recognized method 
of indicating the fusion of two sounds into one, and the form of the 
following rules is ambiguous, since rule 44, for instance, literally means, 
according to the usual phraseology of the treatise, that a before i becomes 
e, and not a with i. Hence the necessity of this special rule of inter- 
age it has its correspondents in the V4j. Pr. (iv. 49), and the 

itt. Pr. (x. 1); while the Rik Pr. (ii. 6 etc.) attains the desired end 
by a fuller or less technical mode of statement. 


42. A simple vowel, with one of like quality, becomes long. 


The commentator’s illustrations are again of his own making: they 
are dandagram, dadhindrah, madhishnam, hot? gyah, and pitrcyah. For 
the last case, indeed, the combination of two r’s, no Vedic example 
could be found. 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 6 (r. 15, 
exix), Vaj. Pr. iv. 50, Taitt. Pr. x. 2. 


u 


43. In simanta, the resulting vowel is short. 


A most blundering and superfluous rule! The Atharva-Veda con- 
tains no such theme as simania. In the passage which the commenta- 
tor cites in illustration of the rule—viz. jinato vajra tvam simantam (vi. 
134. 3)—the theme is evidently simant, from which we find also a plu- 
ral accusative, simaiah, at iv. 1.1; it is a parallel form with, and equiv- 
alent to, siman, of which the text affords us an accusative singular, 
simanam, at ix. 8.13. The rule evidently assumes simanta as the 
theme, and regards it as composed of siman and anta. Our pada-text, 
as might be expected, makes no attempt to analyze the word. The 
commentator, after his illustrative citation, adds to the rule a restriction 
of his own, quite in the style of a vdrttika to Panini, as follows: siman- 
te kecaveshte ti vaktavyam: yo hi simno antah stmantah sah ; ‘it should 
have been said, “in sémanta, when it means the parting of the hair ;” 
for the extremity (anta) of a boundary (stman) is simdnta,’ Since, 
however, simdanta does not occur in the Atharvan, the limitation is just 
as impertinent as the original rule: more so, it could not well be. 
Compare vdérttika 3 to Pan. vi. 1. 94. 


FAUT THT 


44. A and 4, with ¢ and 7, become e. 


The commentator’s illustrations, as given by our manuscript, are 
ravadgomdlendrah, which, however, a comparison of the examples under 
the next rule and under the corresponding rule of P&nini (vi. 1.87) 
shows to require amendment to mdlendrah. 
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The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 6 (r. 16, 
exx), Vaj. Pr. iv. 52, and Taitt. Pr. x. 4. 


45. With uw and @, they become o. 


The commentator, as so generally in this portion of his work, makes 
his own illustrations, viz. khatvodakam, malodakam: compare under 
Pan. vi. 1. 87. 

See the identical rules in the other treatises: Rik Pr. ii. 7 (r. 17, 
exxi), Vaj, Pr. iv. 52, and Taitt. Pr. x. 5. 

There is a single instance in the text, in which this rule is not ob- 
served, and a+ are not combined into 0, but into du: it is the word 
praudhah (xv.15.4: p. pra-tidhah). B., indeed, reads prodho, but doubt- 
less only by an error of the copyist. We must suppose, either that the 
authors and commentator overlooked this word, or that its pada as well 
as sanhité reading in their text would be praudhah, or that the pas- 
sage containing it was not in their Atharva-Veda—of which suppositions, 
I should regard the first as the most plausible, and the last as the least 
likely. 


ATTA 


46. With r and 7, they become ar. 


The commentator’s examples are tosya rshabhasyd ’ngdni (ix. 4. 11), 
yajitartah 10.4: p. yajta-rluh), kamartah (not in AV.), and 
’ndn avartih (iv. 34.3: the pada-text always writes the word avartih, 
without separation). 

The Taitt. Pr. (x. 8) makes the sandhi in the same manner as our 
treatise: the Rik Pr. (ii. 11, r. 32, exxxvi) and V4j. Pr. (iv. 48), how- 
ever, treat it very differently, merely prescribing that both a and 4 be- 
come a before r, without requiring the conversion of the latter into r. 
The usage of the sanhitd manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda is in con- 
formity with neither rule; they follow a method of their own, in which 
is to be recognized the influence of a doctrine agreeing with or resem- 
bling that of our PraticAkhya respecting the svarabhakti, or fragment 
of vowel sound, assumed to be thrust in , Pree r and a following con- 
sonant (see i. 101,102). Where the phonetical theory requires the 
insertion of the longer svarabhakti, or where a sibilant follows, there the 
manuscripts usually and regularly give the vowel r instead of r, readin 
wa rshabhah (iii. 6. 4), svasa rshindm (vi. 133. 4), etc.; before any other 
consonant, or where our treatise and the Rik Pr. interpose the shorter 
svarabhakti after the r, and the other Praticakhyas require no insertion 
at all (see the note to i. 101, 102), there our manuscripts regularly make 
the combination according to the rule now under discussion, writing 
rlasya riena (vi. 114.1), iva rbhuh (x. 1. 8), sa redm (x. 8.10), ete. 
These rules are not, however, altogether without exceptions: there are a 
number of passages in which one or more of the manuseripts read the 
semivowel + instead of the vowel r before a sh (viz. iv. 4. 8. ix. 8.14, 
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15,16. x. 7.14@; 10.10. xi. 1.1,3; 3.38. xii. 1.6. xiii. 1.55. xv. 2.4, 
first time), and even a few (viz. x. 7. 14c. xi. 6.11. xv. 2. 4 (bis); 14.4, 
xix. 9. 13) in which they all agree in so doing; and, on the other hand, 
while in the very great majority of cases the r is changed to r before an 
other consonant (it is found so changed, in the Atharvan text, before 
9; ¢, j, ch, t,d,n, dh, and bh), there are a very few instances (viii. 10. 4. 
xviii. 2,31; 3. 24) in which one or more manuscripts leave it unaltered, 
and even two (x. 1.12; 5.30, before g and &) where they unanimously 
read r.* As regards the orthography of the sandhi in the published 
text, accordingly, three courses were open to the editors: first, to follow 
the rule of the Pratigakhya, and to convert the initial vowel every- 
where into the semivowel; second, to carry out consistently the general 
principle derivable from the practice of the manuscripts, writing always 
r before a sibilant, and r before any other consonant; and third, to be 
governed everywhere by the authority of the manuscripts where they 
were unanimous, and, where they disagreed, to give due weight to the 
— just referred to, in choosing between their discordant readin 
nfortunately the edition has adopted none of these courses, but, while 
adhering with tolerable closeness to the manuscript readings through 
the early part of the text, gives everywhere only r from the — 
of the eighth book Pessonh thus introducing the rule of the Rik an 


White Yajur Vedas, and following neither the PraticAkhya nor the 

manuscripts of the Atharvan. The details given above, however, will 

show what are the readings of the manuscripts in any given passage. 
It is worthy of remark that the manuscript of our commentary, like 


those of the Atharvan text, writes r in the first instance cited (tasya 
rshabhasya), and r in all the rest. 

There is a single passage of the text requiring special notice, as ex- 
hibiting in the sanhité manuscripts an entirely irregular sandhi of final 
4 with initial r: it is at xviii. 2.31, where the @ of sugevd is left un- 
shortened before rkshakam, B. writing sugevd rkshakam, and all the 
others sugevd rkshakam. Probably the reading is corrupt, or the words 
wrongly analyzed by the pada-text: perhaps we have to correct and 
divide sugevd : drkshikam. 


47. Also in uparshanti etc. 


The words and forms contemplated by this rule are exceptions to the 
one next following, according to which we should have upérshanti etc. 
The commentator cites in illustration the passages yd hrdayam upar- 
shanti (ix. 8.14), yah paérgve uparshanti (ix. 8.15), and yds tirageir 
uparshanti (ix. 8.16); and these are the only cases of the kind pre- 


* The li sibilant, sh, is the only spirant before which a sandhi of final a or 

é with initial r is made in the Atharvan text: the text does, indeed, contain a single 

in which such a combination should properly take place before ¢—viz. kra- 

masva rea iva rohitam (iv. 4.'7)—but the tradition has most palpably and grossly mis- 

understood and blundered over the phrase, and the pada writes it krdma: svdreah- 
-iva: rohitam, instead of krdmasva: r'pah-iva : rohitam. 
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sented by the text, so that the “etc.” at the end of the rule is quite 
superfluous as regards the Atharvan. In the passages cited, the pada 
reads upa-rshanti, and the sanhité manuscripts, as already noticed in 
the last note, vary between uparshanti and uparshanti, W, even giving, 
in the second and third cases, uparishanti. 


48. The a or @ of a preposition, with the initial r or? of a 
root, becomes 


The commentator’s illustrations are of his own fabrication, and in 
part are to be found under the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 91): 
they are updrshdti, prarshdti, updrchati, prarchati, updrdhnoti, and 
prardhnoti. The only case arising under the rule in the Atharva-Veda 
is 4 rchatu, at ii. 12.5. Our treatise might, then, like the V4j. Pr. (iv. 
57), have restricted the operation of the rule to the preposition 4. The 
Taitt. Pr. (x. 9) states the principle in the same general form in which 
it is here given. 


49. As does also that of the augment. 


This rule, of course, in a treatise whose subject is the sandhyapadydu 
gundu of words (i. 1), is out of place and superfluous. It has no cor- 


respondent in any of the other treatises, and its chief interest and value 
to us lies in its presenting a term for ‘augment’—bhitakarana, ‘maker 
of past meaning’—which is elsewhere unknown, at least in the Prati¢&- 
khya literature. 

The commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, sa drdhnot (iv. 39. 
1 ete.); and also, as counter-example, showing that it applies only to 


the augment, katamé sa rcdm (x. 8. 10). 


50. With e and di, a and & become di. 


Again the commentator gives us only fabricated illustrations, which, 
with the help of the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 
88), are readable as follows: khatudirakd, maldirakd, khatvditikayanah, 
malditikayanah.* 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 7 (r. 18, 
exxii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 55, Taitt. Pr. x. 6. 


BIE 


51. With o and du, they become du. 
The commentator this time presents us two actual citations from the 


' khadvdiragah mdldiragdh : khadvebhikdyamdnasah : mdlditikdyamdnah, 
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text, viz. brahmdudanam pacati (xi. 1.1: p. brahma-odanam), and tasydu 
‘danasya (xi.3.1); but then adds a fictitious case, brahmdupagavah, 
which occurs also in Panini’s scholia (to rule vi. 1. 88). 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 7 (r. 19, 
exxiii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 55, and Taitt. Pr. x. 7. 


TRIM ITT 


52. In cakalyeshi etc., the result has the same form with the 
latter constituent. 


The commentator cites under this rule the following cases: gakalyeshi 
yadi vd te janitram (i. 25.2: p. gakalya-eshi), anamivd upetana (iii. 14. 
3: p. upa-étana), arvdci gdur upe ’shatu (vi. 67. 3), and upeshantam 
udumbalam (viii. 6.17; p. upa-eshantam). Of these cases, the first 
would equally admit of being regarded as a case of regular sandhi, and 
analyzed as gakali-eshi: the second is analogous with the combina- 
tions to which rule 38 of this chapter relates, the preposition @ being in 


sanhita combined with upa, and then the resulting upd with ifana, Of 
this kind, the text presents one additional instance, in wpeyimd (x. 1. 
10: p. upa-eyima ; it is made up of upa-d-iyimd): it is the only pas- 
sage falling under the rule which the commentator does not give. 

Similar cases are noted by the Rik Pr. at ii. 36, 37, by the Vj. Pr. 
at iv. 53, 54, and by the Taitt. Pr. at x. 14. 


58. After a word ending in e or 0, an initial a becomes one 
with the preceding vowel. 


The commentator cites a few instances of this exceedingly common 
sandhi {the occurrence of which will be more particularly treated of 
under the next rule), as follows: te ‘vadan (v. 17,1: the instance, how- 
ever, may perhaps be given as one fabricated, and not as a citation from 
the Atharvan text; it is found in the scholia to Pan. vi. 1. 115), te ‘kra- 
van (as is read both here and under iii. 55; perhaps we are to amend 
to te ‘krnvan, but that also is not to be found in the Atharvan), so ‘bravit 
(xv. 3. 2), yo ‘sya dakshinah karnah (xv. 18. 3), and so ‘rajyata (xv. 8. 1). 

The physical explanation of this combination is exceedingly difficult. 
The Rik Pr. (ii. 12, 13, r, 38, 34, exxxvii, exxxviii) and Vij. Pr. (iv. 58), 
as well as Panini (vi. 1. 109), treat it in the same manner as our treatise, 
as a union of a with the preceding diphthong, or its absorption by the 
_ The Taitt. Pr. alone (xi. 1) teaches an actual loss or omission of 
the a. 


MARAT 


54, Sometimes the a remains unabsorbed. 


The commentator quotes from the text, in illustration, the passage 
ye agnayoh (iii, 21. 1), and adds sahasrarcam ide atra, which is not found 
in the Atharvan text. 
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With this rule and the preceding our treatise makes short shrift of a 
subject which occupies long passages of the other Pratigakhyas (R. Pr. 
ii. 13-26; V. Pr. iv. 58-82; T. Pr. xi. 1—xii. 8), and has cost their au- 
thors a vast deal of labor. The saving is made, however, at the expense 
of its reputation and value as an authority for the readings of its text, 
since it does not determine the sanhitéd form of one of the many hund- 
red passages in which initial a comes in contact with final e or 0. There 
is not in the whole work another so discreditable confession of unwil- 
lingness or inability to cope with the difficulties of an intricate subject. 

n endeavoring to make some systematic exhibition of the usage of 
the Atharvan text with reference to this sandhi, I have been able, after 
more than one trial, to devise no better scheme of presentation than 
one founded upon a comparison of the actual written usage of the text 
with the requirements of the metre. If there is any rule or system of 
rules, of a more formal character, underlying and determining the very 
various phenomena—which I cannot but seriously doubt—I how been 
unable to discover any trace of it. The tabular conspectus, then, is as 
follows—the lines distinguishing the cases in which the metre —— 
to require the retention of the @ unabsorbed, as a separate syllable, 
from Bans in which its absorption is demanded, in order to make the 
verse of proper length; and the columns showing how often the a is by 
the manuscripts omitted and retained respectively : 

Tn written text: 
omitted. retained. 


I. Where metre requires omission, 252 41 
IL Where metre requires retention: 


a, at beginning of pdda, 198 39 
6, elsewhere in pédda, 102 965 
300 1004 1304 


Total in metrical part of text, 552 1045 1597 
IIL. In unmetrical passages, 192 28 220 
Total in whole text, 744 1078 1817 


Upon examining this table, it will be seen, in the first place, that in 
the unmetrical portions of the Atharvan text the greatly prevailing 
method of making the sandhi is that which is followed in the Sanskrit 
literature proper, viz. by omission of the a: the proportion of omissions 
to retentions is that of 7 to 1. In the metrical portions, on the other 
hand, the more common custom is to retain the a, the retentions being 
to the omissions nearly as 2 to 1. When we come to inquire farther 
what was the usage of the makers of the hymns, we find that the pro- 
portion in favor of the retention of the a asa separate syllable is con- 
siderably greater, or almost as 4} to 1. There is, then, considerable 
discordance between the written and spoken usage in the metrical part ; 
and yet this discordance appears in great measure at a single point, or 
where the final e or o of a pada precedes the initial a of another pada. 
In this situation—where, if ever, we should expect the traditional and 
written reading to correspond with the original spoken form of the 
verse—the recorded text usually leaves out. the a, and mars as much as 
it can the metrical form of the verse: the proportion of omissions to 
retentions is here as 5 to 1; and in the Rig-Veda, so far as I have 
observed, it is still larger: there can be but very few instances in the 


Total. 
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earlier portions, at least, of that text, where the custom of omission of 
a at the beginning of a pada is not followed. Making exception of 
this special case, it may be said that the usage of the written text fol- 
lows in the main the requirements of the metre—although with not 
infrequent exceptions, which in the case of the required omissions make 
somewhat less than a sixth of the whole number, and in the cases of 
required retention, considerably less than one-ninth. 

ere are, of course, a number of doubtful cases, where the metre is 
irregular and obscure, or where it might be restored either with the 
omission or the retention of the a as a separate syllable: but, rather 
than form of them a separate class, I have determined and ranked each 
case according to my best judgment; and the general relations and bear- 
ings of the scheme are not, I am sure, perverted by any errors I may 
have committed. 


Here, at the end of the second section of the chapter, the manuscript 
says again simply. trtiyasya dvitiyah padah. 


The proper subject of the next section is the calling forth or modifi- 
cation, in connection with the combinations of the phrase, of the accents 
already laid down and defined in the first chapter (i. 14-17). With 
this, however, is also connected a distinction and nomenclature of the 
different kinds of svarita or circumflex accent which the theory of the 
school recognizes: and the latter subject is even allowed in part to take 
precedence of and overlie the former, in such a manner as to render 
their joint presentation confused and imperfect, as will be pointed out 
in detail below. By way of introduction to the section, and before 
stating and explaining its first rule, the commentator gives us the fol- 
lowing four verses :* shad eva svaritajatani lakshandh pratijanate: pir- 
vam pirvam drdhataram mradiyo yad yad uttaram :—abhinthitah pra- 
glishto jatyah ca ta ubhdu: etat 
svaritamandalam :—sarvatikshno ‘bhinihitas tatah pré¢lishta ucyate: 
tato mrdutardu svdrdu jatyah kshdiprac ca tav ubhdu :—tato mrduta- 
rah svdras tdirovyaijana ucyate: padavrtto mrdutara iti svdrabaldba- 
lam ; ‘those skilled in distinctions recognize six kinds of circumflex 
accent, and no more. Of these, each preceding one is harder, each suc- 
ceeding one is softer: viz., the abhinihita, the préglishta, and the jatya 
and kshdipra, these two; farther, the ¢dirovyaijana and pddavrtia: 
this is the series of circumflex accents. The abhinthita is entirely sharp; 
next is ranked the praglishta ; the next pair, of softer character, are the 
jatya and kshdipra, these two; the tdirovyaijana is called softer than 
these; the pddavrtta is still softer: thus are laid down the relative 
strength and weakness of the circumflex accents.’ We have here evi- 
dently the schemes of two different authorities, which accord quite 
closely with one another; the only difference being that the former 
seems to rank as equal the two accents last mentioned. Indeed, the 
commentator goes on to add, in accordance with this, apara dha: tdiro- 
tulyavritt iti; ‘another says, “the tdirovyanyana 


* The last two of these verses are also cited in Uvata’s commentary to the V4j. 
Pr.: see Weber, p. 139. 
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and pédavrtta are of like quality.”’ Other authorities, however, con- 
struct the scale somewhat differently: thus the Vaj. Pr. (i, 125) makes 
the order run as follows: abhinihita, kshdipra (with which the com- 
mentator declares the jatya to agree in rank), praglishia, téirovyaitjana, 
tairovirama (see below, under rule 62), and pddavrtta ; while the Taitt. 
Pr. (xx. 9-12) declares the effort of enunciation (prayatna) of the kshdi- 
pra and jatya, together with the abhinihita, to be harder, that of the 
praglishta and pratihata (sec under rule 62) to be softer, and that of 
the tdirovyatjana and pddavrita to be yet less (alpatara), The Rik 
Pr., like our own treatise, takes no notice of these alleged differences 
of utterance among the different kinds of circumflex. It is not, how- 
ever, without good reason that our commentator gives himself the 
trouble to state them, since their recognition can hardly have been 
without its important influence upon the division of the svarita into its 
numerous forms. The three arrangements quoted above agree, it will 
be noticed, in ranking the forms of the independent svarita above those 
of the enclitic, but are discordant as regards the relative position of the 
members of each class; and this may serve to us as a significant indi- 
cation that the differences of secondary rank are of but trifling conse- 
uence. Precisely what is meant by “sharp” (tikshna) and “hard” 
drdha) on the one hand, and “soft” (mrdu) on the other, is not very 
clear: but that the proper circumflex, which arises upon the combina- 
tion into a single syllable of an original acute and an original grave 
element, is more strongly marked and distinct in its quality of double 
pitch than that circumflex which is only enclitic, need not be doubted. 
After this preliminary exposition, the commentator goes on to add 
udéttah pirvah: paro ‘nuddttah: svaritah sandhih ; ‘an acute preced- 
ing; a grave following: their combination circumflex.’ I am not alto- 
gether confident that this is not the first rule of the section, since, as 
we shall see, the two rules which follow are defective in form, and need 
some such predecessor. Considering, however, the faulty construction 
of the whole section, the limited applicability of the words in question 
as an adhikara or heading for that which follows, their inconsistency 
with rule 66 below, and the absence of the paraphrase and repetition 
which ought to follow them, if they are a rule, I have not ventured to 
regard them as a part of the treatise; they are more probably an addi- 
tion of the commentator, intended to supply the deficiency of the next 
two rules, 


55. When an a is absorbed by a preceding final e or 0, the 
resulting circumflex is abhinihita. 


This is by no means a close version of the rule as it stands in the 
text; literally translated, it reads as follows: ‘final e and 0; followin 
them, an a: that is abhinihita.’ The construction presents a grammati- 
cal difficulty. If akdra, ‘the sound a,’ is not here used as a neuter— 
and such words are elsewhere only masculine—the form akéram must 
be understood as an accusative, and can only be construed as dependent 
upon paratah, used prepositionally, and taken as meaning ‘before’ in- 
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stead of ‘after,’ so that we must translate ‘final e and o before an a: 
that is abhinihita:’ and to treat paratah thus seems to me hardly ad- 
missible.* The commentator does not help us much, but, if I rightly 
apprehend his meaning, he treats the word as a neuter nominative; his 

raphrase reads ekdrdukdrdu paddntdu uddtidu paratah akéram pa- 
dadi anuddtiam sa abhinihitah svaro bhavati ; ‘e and 0, final, with acute 
accent; after them, a, initial, unaccented; that becomes an abhinihita 
accent (or vowel).’ But passing over this difficulty, as of inferior con- 
sequence, since the virtual meaning of the phraseology is clear, we find 
another and a graver one in the fact that the form of the rule seems to 
imply that the occurrence of this svarita has been already sufficiently 
taught, and that nothing remains but to give it a name; while never- 
theless the treatise nowhere informs us under what circumstances a cir- 
cumflex accent arises in connection with the meeting of a final e or o 
and an initial a, or even that it arises at all. Its doctrine must be, of 
course, the same which is taught in all the other treatises; namely, that 
when an initial unaccented or grave a is elided after or absorbed into a 
final diphthong which itself has an acute accent, its own accent is rep- 
resented in that of the resulting diphthong, reducing the latter from 
acute to circumflex. This case of circumflex, as well as that which 
forms the subject of the next rule, is an exception under rule 66 below, 
which teaches that a vowel resulting from the fusion of elements whereof 
one is acute, is itself acute: it ought, accordingly, to be specifically de- 
scribed and taught as such an exception. The admission as a rule of 
the words referred to above as used by the commentator before the 
statement of the precept now under discussion—viz. ‘an acute preced- 
ing; a grave following: their combination circumflex’—would not satis- 
factorily relieve the difficulty, because this would be equivalent to setting 
up over against rule 66 another general rule opposed to it, without 
establishing in any way the relation between them. We can hardly 
avoid supposing that the constructors of this part of the treatise have 
not been skilful enough, or careful enough, to combine the two subjects 
of the section in such a manner as to give completeness to both. The 
Vaj. Pr. (iv. 59) and Taitt. Pr. (xii.9) give rules for the occurrence of 
the abhinthita circumflex in connection with those for the absorption of 
the initial a, and define and name the accent elsewhere (V. Pr. i. 114; 
T. Pr. xx.4), when treating of the general subject of accent: the Rik 
Pr. deals with both matters together, but with clearness and precision, 
first prescribing the svarita (iil. 7, r. 12, excix), and then later (iii. 10) 
giving it its distinctive appellation. 

The names of the different kinds of svarita are chiefly derived from 
those belonging to the euphonic combinations in connection with which 
they arise. These latter, however, are not expressly given in all the 

treatises. Thus, the Rik Pr. alone (ii. 13, r. 34, exxxviii) calls the ab- 
sorption of initial @ into preceding final e and o the abhinihita sandhi 


* The commentator uses paratah very often, in rasing the locative of pre- 
cedence, but always puts it the first rule of this chapter, 
sahdu, ‘before the root sah, is explained by sahdu paratah ; and so in scores of 
other cases. 
akdtra. 
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while the Vaj. Pr., as well as our own treatise, agrees with it in apply- 
ing to the resulting circumflex the title of abhinihita. The Taitt. Pr. 
(xx. 4) has for the same accent the slightly different name abhinihata, 
which is palpably an artificial variation of the other. 

As examples of the abhinihita circumflex, the commentator gives us 
precisely the same series of phrases as under rule 53 above, viz. té ‘va- 
dan, té ‘kravan, 86 ‘bravit, yo ‘sya dakshinah karnah, 86 ‘rajyata. Ina 
few cases (which are detailed below, in a marginal note*), our Atharvan 
manuscripts fail to give the circumflex to an e or 0, originally acute, 
which has absorbed an unaccented a, and leave it acute; but these are 
evidently to be explained simply as perpetuating original errors of tran- 
scription, and as requiring at our hands the emendation which they 
have not received from the native copyists. 


56. The circumflex arising from the fusion of two short 7’s is 
praclishta. 

Praglishta or praglesha is the name given by the Rik Pr. (ii. 7, r. 20, 
exxiv) to all those cases of combination in which two vowels, or a vowel 
and diphthong, are fused together into a single vowel or diphthong: 
that is to say, to those of which our treatise treats in the latter half of 
the preceding section (rules 42-51). A svarita accent arising in con- 
nection with such a combination is by all the other treatises called pra- 
glishta. The manuscript of our own treatise, both text and commentary, 
varies between the two forms prdglishta and prakelishta, more often read- 
ing the latter; which, however, has seemed to me too anomalous, not to 
say too monstrous, a term to be permitted to stand. The Rik Pr. (iii. 
8, r. 13, cc) informs us that a single teacher, Mandukeya, held that the 
praglishta svarita arose in all cases of a praglesha combination where 
the former element was acute and the latter grave, and it is well known 
that the Catapatha Brahmana follows this rule of accentuation through- 
out. Panini (viii. 2.6) also permits it, whenever the unaccented latter 
element is the initial of a word—that is to say, everywhere in the com- 
binations of the phrase. But the predilection of the Sanskrit for the 
circumflex accent is much too weak to allow of so frequent an occur- 
rence of it as the general acceptance of this rule would condition, and 
all the Praticakhyas lend their authority to the usage prescribed in our 
rule 66 below, that a combination into which enters an uddtta vowel is 
itself uddtia, the acute element raising the grave to its own eS. All, 
however, allow the exception which forms the subject of the last rule, 


* The are x. 10.10 (bis). xi. 3.49; 10. 23. xii. 3.58; 4. 35,47 (here, 
however, 1. gives sé instead of sd, and B. has been amended to the same reasing), 
xv, 14.3 (B. and P. apd), xvi. 4.3. xviti. 4. 15. The edition has generally corrected 
the accentuation in these cases; but in three passages—viz. xi. 10. 23. xii. 3. 58, 
xviii. 4. 15—the erroneous reading of the manuscripts remains. Once, by a contrary 
error, the codices generally agree in giving the circumflex to a final o, while leaving 
the a unabsorbed after it: thus, yajad ajdyata (xiii, 1.48), but I. and E. (the latter 
by emendation) give the consistent renting yajno ‘jdyata, which has been received 
into the edited text. 
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and all but the Taitt. Pr. allow also that which is treated of in this rule: 
if i and i, both short, are fused together into a long vowel, this vowel 
has the prdglishta svarita: thus, i‘. The illustrations cited by the com- 
mentator are abhi'’hi manyo (iv. 32.3), bhindhi' "dam (vii. 18.1), and 
digi’ ‘téh (xi. 2.12 ete.).* But the arising of the circumflex is expressly 
restricted to the case in which both the 7s are short: if the former of 
the two is long, it is very natural that, as the more powerful element, it 
should assimilate the weaker grave vowel, and make the whole com- 
und acute. Thus eni/iva becomes ’va, not ’va (v. 14, 
mahi! : iyam becomes mahi! ’ydm (ix. 10.12), ete. Such cases, especiaily 
of iva following an acute final é’, are not uncommon.t The cases in 
which a long unaccented ¢, on the other hand, is preceded by a short ac- 
cented ¢, are exceedingly rare; there is but a single one in the whole 
Atharvan text, and it is cited by the commentator as a counter-example 
under the present rule, as follows: md’ vanim md! vd'/cam no vi! "risth 
(v. 7.6: p. vi: értsih); he adds, paro dirghah: tha asmat préglishto na 
bhavati ; ‘the latter of the two v’s is long: hence here the préglishta 
accent does not arise.’ We should, however, expect that in such a 
compound, especially, the circumflex would not fail to appear; for if, in 
the fusion of i and 7, the grave accent of the second element is repre- 
sented in the accentuation of the resulting long vowel, by so much the 
more should this be the case in the fusion of ¢+¢, where the second 
element is the stronger. The teachings of accentual theory are so ob- 
vious and explicit upon this point that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Hindu grammarians, in establishing their system, 
overlooked or disregarded the combination ¢+¢, on account of its 
rarity, and that the accent of the cases later noted was made to con- 
form to the rule, instead of the rule being amended to fit the cases. 
The V4j. Pr. (iv. 133), indeed, makes a special exception of the word 
vi'kshita (p. vi-ikshita), allowing it the praglishta circumflex which all 
such compounds palpably ought to have: whether the text of the 
White Yajus contains any other examples of the class, besides the one 
cited under the general rule (iv.132: hi’ "m, from hi: im; the same 
assage is the only one given under the corresponding rule in the Rik Pr. 
fii. 7, r. 12, excix]), Weber does not inform us. It is not easy to see any 
reason in the nature of things why a combination of two w’s should not 
be subject to the same law of accent as that of two #’s. This, however, 
is another very rare case; in the whole Atharvan not a single example 
occurs, nor have I happened to meet ‘with any in the Rig-Veda; that 
this is the reason why the Pratigakhyas generally take no notice of any 
praglishta accent arising from such a combination is altogether proba- 
ble. It is not a little remarkable, then, that the Taitt. Pr. takes no note 
of the fusion of two ?’s as giving rise to a svarita, but (x. 17) prescribes 
it for the case in which, by a praglesha combination, @ is formed, and 
applies (xx. 5) to this alone the name praglishta: the instances cited in 


* The other instances which the text affords are to be found at iii. 11.2. v.22. 
7. vi. 92.3; 123.2; 126. 3. vii. 26.7; 73.7. xi. 3.18. xii. 3.34, 41. xv. 2.3, xviii. 2 
41. xix. 44, 7. 
+ In the Atharvan, we have them at iv. 38.6. v. 14. 11 (bis); 20.11. vi. 6.3. vii. 
62.1. ix. 2.6; 4.2; 10.12. x. 1.14, 82. xi. 5.1. xiv. 2.31, 44. 
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its commentary are sé‘ "nntyam iva, sit ’dgdté', masa‘ "ttishthan, and 
diksht ‘padadhati. 

Our commentator discourses upon this rule at more than his usual 
length. After the citation of the examples and counter-example, with 
the remark upon the latter, which have already been given, he goes on 
as follows: "va yah: alt ve "ty ati-iva: tdirovyaijana ity eshah: 
tkarah prakclishto yada syad uddttah pirvah paro ‘nuddttah sa prak- 
glishtah svaryata eva nityaw sandhijam svaritam nd ’nyad dhuh: divi 
*va cakshuh: divi va jyotih: divé ’ve divi-iva ; ‘in the passage att 
yah (ii. 12.6)—where the &rama-text would read dti ’vé ’ty dti-iva 
—the circumflex of the ¢ is tairovyafjana’ (see rule 62, below). ‘When 
an ¢ is the result of praglesha, the former element being acute and the 
latter grave, that result of praglesha is always made circumflex. No other 
circumflex accent is declared to arise from the sandhi. Instances are divi’ 
cékshuh (vii. 26. 7), divi’ ’va jydtth (vi. 92. 3), where the krama-text 
reads divi‘ ’vé ’ti divi-iva.’ I am not quite sure that I have correctly 
interpreted all of this, but its significance is evidently of the smallest. 

Precisely the same objection lies against the form of this rule as 
against that of the preceding: that, whereas it ought to be a definition 
and a prescription, it #s in fact merely nomenclatory. 


1 Rei ca ar 
Mead: 


57. A circumflex which follows a conjunction of consonants 
ending with y or v and preceded by an unaccented vowel, or 
which has no predecessor, is the jdtya. 


The meaning of the term jdtya is ‘natural, original, primitive :’ the 
circumflex syllables to which it is applied are those whieh have that 
accent in their own right and always, independently of the combina- 
tions of the sentence. The long, lumbering, and awkward account of 
it which the rule offers may be divided into two parts: that which is 
necessary to its distinction from the enclitic svarita, which, by rule 67 
below, ordinarily follows any acute syllable, and that which is added to 
describe the kind of syllable in which it is invariably found to occur. 
The former part is contained in the words “preceded by an unaccented 
vowel, or having no predecessor,” the enclitic circumflex being only 
possible as succeeding an acute. The other part is “after a conjunction 
of consonants ending with y or v.” that is to say, no syllable in Sans- 
krit has an independent circumflex accent except as it results from the 
conversion of an original accented ¢ or & (short or long) into its corres- 
oe semivowel y or v before a following dissimilar vowel; thus 

nyd@’ represents an earlier kani-d, svar an earlier s#-ar, and the like. 


The jatya svarita, then, precisely corresponds in origin and in quality 
with the kshdipra, the one next to be described, and differs from it only 
i period, arising in connection with the combination of syllables into 
words, rather than of words into a sentence. 

The definition or description of the jétya circumflex given by our 
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treatise is after all imperfect, since it fails properly to distinguish the 
jatya from the kshdipra. Such kshdipra accents as are instanced by 
abhyarcata (vii. 82.1), nv éténa (v. 6.5), and the like, answer in every 
particular to the defined character of the jatya. The word pade, ‘in 
an independent or uncombined word,’ or something equivalent, needs 
to be added to the rule. Such a limitation is not omitted from the de- 
scription of any of the other treatises. The Rik Pr. (iii. 4, r. 7, exeiv) 
defines all the other kinds of svarita first, and describes this as the one 
which remains, and which occurs in an uncombined word; the Vaj. Pr. 
(i. 111) gives a definition nearly corresponding to our own, but much 
more concisely expressed, and omitting the specification corresponding 
to our apérvam vd, ‘or which has no predecessor,’ which the comment- 
ator is therefore obliged to supply. Finally, the Taitt. Pr. (xx. 2) agrees 

uite closely with our treatise in the form of its definition, only adding 
the item noticed above as omitted here; but it calls the accent nitya, 
‘constant, persistent,’ instead of jatya. 

The commentator, after a simple repetition of the rule with the ap- 
pendix of svaro bhavati to fill out its ellipsis, adds in illustration the 
same series of words which he has given us once before, under i. 17: 
they are, as instances of the jatya circumflex preceded by an unae- 
cented vowel, amdvasyd', kanya‘, dhdnyam, dcdryah, and rdéjanyam ; 
of the same in an initial or unpreceded syllable, nyan, kua, svih. 


AT 


58. The circumflex arising upon the conversion into a semi- 
vowel of an acute vowel before a grave is the kshdipra. 


The name kshdipra is given by the Rik Pr. (ii. 8) to the combinations 
taught in our rule 39, above, or to those in which 3, é, u, @, and r be- 
come respectively y, v, and r before a following dissimilar vowel: the 
term comes from kshipra, ‘ quick, hasty,’ and marks the sandhi as one 
in which there is a gain of time, or a hastened, abbreviated utterance 
of the semivocalized vowel. All the treatises (R. Pr. iii. 7; V. Pr. iv. 
47; T. Pr. x. 16) teach that in such a case, when the former element 
of the compound is acute and the latter grave, the resulting syllable is 
circumflex; and all (R. Pr. iii. 10; V. Pr. i. 115; T. Pr. xx. 1) apply 
to the circumflex thus arising the name of the combination, Ashdipra. 
Our own rule is this time free from the ambiguities which we have had 
occasion to notice in the definitions of the abhinihita and prdaglishta 
accents, and would admit of being interpreted as a precept as well as 4 
definition, as follows: ‘in the case of the conversion into a semivowel 
of an acute vowel before a grave, there arises the circumflex called 
kshdipra.’ 

The commentator cites two actual cases of the kshdipra circumflex, 
viz. abhyarcata (vii. 82.1: p. abhi: arcata) and vidvangah (vi. 125.1: 

. vidti-angah), and fabricates two others, viz. matrartham, pitrartham 
a e. matr’-artham etc.). 


59. And even in the interior of a word, in a strong case. 
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It may be questioned whether this rule is merely nomenclatory, or 
also prescriptive; whether its meaning is that the searita which appears 
in the finals of the strong cases of certain words whose themes are 
oxytone is to be accounted as kshdipra and not jatya, or that a circum- 
flex of the kshdipra variety arises when the accented final vowel of a 
theme, in the strong cases, is converted into a semivowel before the 
case-ending. The same question comes up also in connection with the 
two following rules. But I presume that they are all to be understood 
as precepts, and to be reckoned along with the other cases in which 
our Praticakhya turns aside to meddle with matters lying without its 
proper sphere. Not one of the other treatises offers anything corres- 
ponding; they would all, apparently, class as jatya the circumflex 
accents here treated of, not distinguishing them from the others which 
occur within the limits of a word, or in the uncombined text. The 
rules, however, are not without some interest, as showing that the 
authors of our work appreciated the entire analogy which the cireum- 
flex accents with which they deal have with the ordinary Ashdipra. 
Thus nadyas is equivalent to nadi'.as, as nadyasti would be to nadi! asti, 
while nadyd‘i, nadyd‘s represent nadi-d'i, nadi-d's ; the terminations of 
the strong cases showing no trace of that tendency which is exhibited 
by the other case-endings to draw away upon themselves the accent of 
the final vowel of the theme: compare tuddniam, tuddéntat, tuddntas, 
with tudatdé’, tudatés, tudatds. 

The commentator cites from the text, by way of illustration, nadyéd 
né'ma stha (iii. 13.1), pippalyah sam (vi. 109. 2), and rudatyah pirushe 
haté (xi. 9. 14); and also, as counter-example, to show that the circum- 
flex arises only in a strong case, téyé sahasraparnyd! hr'dayam (vi. 139. 
1). Instances of both kinds are of not infrequent occurrence. Ina 
small number of cases—viz. karkarydh (iv. 37.4), prdakvam (x. 4.17), 
and viliptydm (xii. 4.41)—all the manuscripts give an acute accent to 
endings of the class to which the rule refers; these are, however, evi- 
dent errors, and should properly have been amended in the edited text. 

The commentator closes his exposition, as so often elsewhere, with a 
verse which is a virtual re-statement of the rule, but its form is so cor- 
rupt that I refrain from attempting to restore and translate it.! 


SAYA won 


60. Or also throughout the declension, if the final of the 
theme is @. 


The manuscript reads in this rule wkdrasya, ‘if the final is u,’ but 
the facts seem to require the amendment to @, and the method of writ- 
ing of our copyist is too careless to make his authority of much weight 
against it. e rare termination @ has power usually to hold its own 
accent, even before the ending of a weak case, and the resulting final 
syllable thus becomes circumflex. The commentator’s instances are 
tanvd’ (e. g. i. 33. 4), tanvé (e.g. 1.3.1), uttdndyog camvdh (ix. 10. 12), 


* It reads: antoddttd nadi hrasvandmi cat tathd: apaicapadydin vaca- 
nam uddttah kshdipra ucyate. 
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and vadhvag ca vdstram (xiv. 2.41). The only other cases afforded by 
the text are danvds (gen. or abl.: e. g. ii. 29.1), tanvd'm (at i. 18. 3, and 
one or two doubtful places in the nineteenth book), and asdsvas (x. 
10. 23). But there are also sundry exceptions te be found in the 
Atharvan, which the commentator has not failed to notice and record; 
he says: tato ‘pavadati, ‘from this rule one must make the exceptions,’ 
urvdrvd' iva (vi. 14.2), prdakvd'h (x. 4. 5), gvagred’i' (xiv. 2.26), and 
gvagrvd'h (xiv. 1.44); to which is to be added vadhvd/i (xiv. 2. 9, 73). 
All these exceptional forms, it will be remarked, have a heavy ending, 
while of those which exhibit the circumflex accent the ending is light 
in every instance but one (/anvd'm). The words béhvds (e. g. vii. 56. 
6) and drvds (xix. 60.2) are instances—and, if my search ao been 
thorough, the only ones which the text presents—of like forms from 
themes in u, which are not to be regarded as contemplated by the rule. 


61. Also in onyoh. 


That is to say, in the single word onydh the final syllable has a kshdi- 
pra svarita, though the form is a weak case, and not from a theme in @. 
The commentator cites the passage onydh kavikratum (vii. 14.1), the 
only one in which the word occurs. The Atharvan affords one other 
like case, viz. kKalydnyd'i (vi. 107.3), unless we are to assume there an 
error of the tradition represented by our manuscripts, which seems to 
me more likely. 


62. A circumflex between which and the preceding acute 
vowel consonants intervene, is the (éirovyafjana. 


Literally, ‘one separated by consonants is tdirovyafjana” There is 
here a notable change of subject and of implication. We have passed, 
without any warning, from considering the necessary or independent 
circumflex to treating of that which is enclitic only, arising, according 
to following rules (rules 67-70), in an unaccented syllable which is pre- 
ceded by an acute, and not again immediately followed by an acute or 
circumflex. Our treatise and the Rik Pr. (iii. 9, 10) subdivide the en- 
clitic circumflex into two forms only, the tdirovyafyana, where the cir- 
cumflexed syllable is separated from the acute by one or more conso- 
nants, and the pddavrtia (the Rik Pr. calls it véivrtta), where a hiatus 
intervenes. The V&j. Pr. (i. 117,119) and the Taitt. Pr. 6,7) also 
teach the same accents; but the former distinguishes under the ¢diro- 
vyaijana a sub-form, tdirovirdma (‘having a pause between’), as occur- 
ring when the acute is parted from its enclitic circumflex not only by 
consonants but by the avagraha, or pause which separates the two parts 
of a compound word: thus, in prajd’-vat, for instance, the enclitic ac- 
cent of vat would be the téirovirdma, while in pra-ja’ndm that of ndm 


¢——MS. evacurak. 
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would be the téirovyatjana simply. The ¢tdirovirdma, then, can occur 
only in the pada-text. The Taitt. Pr. takes no notice of this pada 
accent, but allows the name tdirovyafjana only to a circumflex which 
follows an acute in the same word: if the acute syllable is a final, and 
the circumflex an initial, the latter is to be denominated prdtihata (xx. 3): 
thus, in tdtra, the enclitic svarita of tra would be tdirovyafjana ; in 
tat te, that of te would be pratihata.* The practical importance of 
these numerous and varying subdivisions of an enclitic accent must be, 
as we cannot but think, very insignificant. 

The commentator’s examples of the tdirovyafjana accent are idém 
devih (ii. 12.2) and tddm indra (ii, 12. 3): it is, in both instances, the 
initial syllable of the second word which is made circumflex by the in- 
fluence of the preceding acute. According to the Taitt. Pr., both 
would be cases of pratihata. 


63. Where there is a hiatus, the circumflex is pédavrtta. 


As was noticed in the last note, the Rik Pr. calls this accent véivrita, 
— in connection with a hiatus.’ The term pédavrtta is evidently 
a mutilated substitute for pddavivrita or pddavdivrita, ‘arising in con- 
nection with a hiatus between two words.’t 

The commentator illustrates from the Atharvan text with yd’/h krtyd! 
dngirast'r krtyd! dsurt’r krtyd'h svayamkrté yd! u ’nyébhir 
a'bhrtah (viii. 5.9): here are three cases of the pddavrtia circumflex, 


viz. in the syllables dg and ds, following the first and second occurrence 
of krtyd’, and in the particle uw, following the last yd’. 


u 


64. Where there is a division between the two parts of a com- 
pound word, the accent is of the same character. 


This rule is far from possessing all the explicitness that could be de- 
sired; two or three different interpretations of it seem admissible. In 
the first place, it may be understood to apply only to a class of cases 
falling under the preceding rule, the implication of. virrttdu being con- 
tinued; it would mean, then, that when in the division of a compound 
word a hiatus is made between the acute final of the former member 
and the grave initial of the latter member, the enclitic circumflex accent 
of the latter is to be ranked as a pddavritta, just as if the hiatus caused 
by the avagraha had been due to the operation of the ordinary rules of 
euphony. This interpretation is supported by the character of the 
citations made by the commentator to illustrate the rule; they are as 
follows: ukshd-anndya: vagd'-anndya (iii. 21. 6), yajad-rtah (viii. 10. 


* Roth (preface to his Nirukta, p. lxv) and Weber (p. 135) regard the tdirovirdma 
and prdtihata as identical, but I do not see how this is possible. 
+ The definition of the Taitt. Pr. (xx. 6) brings out this derivation more distinctly 
our own; we read there padaviurttydm pddaurttah. 
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4),* patd-odand (e.g. x. 9.1), gatd-dyushd (iii. 11. 3,4), and dirgha- 
-dyushé and dirghd-dyushah (not to be found in AV.: we have, how- 
ever, the nominative dirghd-dyuh, at xiv. 2. 2,63): in all these. com- 

unds, the enclitic svarita of the vowel following the sign of division 
is padavrtta. But the rule as thus interpreted seems of very little use, 
since such cases might be regarded as falling under the preceding rule 
without any special direction to that effect. The commentator does 
not include the word vivrtidu in his paraphrase, and the fact that his 
citations are all of one class is far from conclusive against the intended 
comprehension of the other classes also under the same precept. If 
the implication of vivritdu be rejected, and avagrahe be taken to mean 
‘in any case of the separation of the two parts of a compound,’ whether 
accompanied by a hiatus or not, there will, however, still remain a ques- 
tion as to the signification of savidhah, ‘of the same character.’ nl 
it refer only to pddavrttch, and shall we assume that the enclitic cir- 
cumflex of an initial syllable after a pause of separation, or avagraha, 
is always to be reckoned as pdédavrtta, the pause having the same effect 
in all cases as a hiatus—so that in gata-vrshnyam (i. 3. 1 etc.), sém-gru- 
tam (i. 3. 6), @'-bhrtah (i. 6.4), and the like, the syllables ur, gru, and bhr 
would be padavrtta? Or does it refer also to tdirovyanjana, and shall 
we understand that, notwithstanding an avagraha, the accent of a fol- 
lowing syllable remains just what it would be were there no such pause ; 
a hiatus conditioning a pddavrtta, and the intervention of consonants 
(as in the examples last quoted) a ¢dirovyatjana? Of these three pos- 
sible interpretations, I am inclined to favor the last; and especially, as 
it is supported by the authority of the Rik Pr., which lays down the 
yen principle (iii. 15, r. 23, ecx) that where syllables are separated 

y avagraha, their accentuation is the same as if they were connected 
with one another according to the rules of sandhi. 


65. Of the abhinthita, prdglishta, jdtya, and kshdipra accents, 
when followed by an acute or a circumflex, a quarter-mora 1s 
depressed: this the wise call vikampita. 

The reason of this rule cannot be made evident without a somewhat 
detailed exposition of the laws laid down by the Hindu grammarians 
as regulating the rise and fall of the voice in connection with the con- 
secution of the accents. In the first chapter (i. 14-17) we had merely 
a brief definition of the three tones of voice in which a syllable may 
be uttered: the low or grave (mich belonging to unaccented sylla- 
bles, the high or acute (udétta), which is the proper tone of an accented 
syllable, and the circumflex (svarita), combining a higher and a lower 


* The pada manuscript reads yajia-r'tah, but such an accentuation is contrary to 
all analogy, and would in itself be in a high degree suspicious ; and it is fully con- 
victed of falsity by the citation of the word as un instance under this rule. 
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pitch within the limits of the same syllable, and, as we have seen, always 
resulting, as an independent accent, from the fusion of two originall 

separate elements, of which the dhe was acute and the other grave. it 
this were the whole story, the subject of accent in Sanskrit would be 
of no more intricacy and difficulty than in Greek: nor even of so much, 
since in Sanskrit neither of the accents is restricted as regards the place 
which it may a in the word; and we should only have to note 
and learn upon which syllable, and with which accent, each word in the 
language was uttered, and what were the few simple rules which govern 
the combinations of accented and unaccented syllables in the phrase. 
A great complication, however, is introduced into the system, in the 
first place, by the rule, taught by all the Hindu authorities (see our rule 
67, below), that an originally grave syllable, when it follows an acute, 
receives an enclitic circumflex: that is to say, that the voice, when once 
raised to the pitch of acute, does not ordinarily come down with a leap 
to the level of the grave, but makes its descent in the course of the next 
following syllable; or, to illustrate by an instance, that we do not say 


a tran, but a™'ran.* To this rule is made the important excep- 
tion (rule 70, below), that the syllable which would otherwise receive 
the enclitic circumflex maintains its character of grave, in case an acute 
or circumflex comes next after it: the theory being, apparently, that 
the voice prepares itself for rising to the acute pitch by sinking before 
it: it must, if possible, mount from the station of a syllable wholly 
grave. Thus we have, as the mode of utterance of amitraén pari and 


amitran ka, tran tran ”kva, Now comes the farther 
complication, in which all the Pratica&kbyas agree (see rule 71, below), 
that the unaccented syllables which follow a circumflex, although re- 
garded as having the value of grave, are yet pronounced at the pitch of 
acute: that is to say, that, in pronouncing prshaddjydpranuttanam, we 
say prshardaj Pra and not prshadaj YP Pranut-té-ndm. 

is grave accent with the tone of acute is in the Rik Pr, (iii. 11) and 
Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 10) called the pracaya (the word means ‘ accumulation’) : 
its theoretical ground I find it exceedingly difficult to discover. But it 
evidently stands in close relation—whether as cause or as effect, I would 
not attempt to say too confidently—with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the character of the circumflex. The first portion of the latter 
accent, namely, is by the Rik Pr. (iii. 2,3) declared to be uttered, not 
at acute pitch, but with a yet higher tone, and its later portion at acute 
pitch. e Taitt. Pr. (i. 41-42) gives the same account of a circumflex 
that immediately follows an acute, although, as we have seen (in the 
note to i. 17), liberally citing the discordant opinions of other authori- 
ties. These two treatises, then, would require our pronunciation to be 


yep? Neither our own work nor the VAj. Pr. 
gives such a definition of the circumflex; and yet the theory of the 


* In writing these instances, I follow the rules for the division of the syllables 
given in the first chapter (i. 55-68); and also, in order not to misrepresent them, I 
make the duplications of the varzakrama (iii. 26-32), but omit any attempt to de- 
signate abhinidhdna, yama, ete. 
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pracaya accent, to my apprehension, so manifestly recognizes and im- 
+ it, that I cannot believe otherwise than that its statement is omitted 

y them, and that it really forms a part of their system. If the voice 
has already, in the utterance of the enclitic svarita, sunk to the actual 
grave pitch, it can scarcely be believed that it should be called upon to 
rise — to the level of acute for the utterance of the following unac- 
cented syllables: while, on the other hand, if the circumflex be removed 
bodily to a higher place in the scale, and made to end at acute pitch, 
the following grave syllables might naturally enough be supposed to 
run on at the same level. Hence I regard the form of the word last 
given as representing the mode of its pronunciation which must be 
assumed to be taught by the theory of our treatise, as well as by that 
of the others. If, now, the grave syllables succeeding a circumflex are 
uttered at acute pitch, how shall an actual acute, occurring after them, 
be distinguished from them? Provision for this case is made in the 
rule, common to all the treatises (see our rule 74, below), that the grave 
which next precedes an acute or circumflex is not of acute tone, but 
remains grave. Thus, putting an acute syllable after the word which has 
been employed in illustrating the pracaya accent, we should have prsha- 


dajyapranuttaéndm mda’ pronounced as prshadajy tay 
Thus is assured to the voice a low syllable from which to rise to the 
following acute, just as where the enclitic svarita, before an acute or cir- 
cumflex, was given up for a grave pronunciation. Analogous with these 
two cases is that which forms the subject of the rule at present under 
discussion. It is constantly happening that an acute syllable follows 
one which has an independent circumflex, which cannot, of course, like 
the enclitic, be converted to grave out of complaisance to its successor. 
If, however, it were left unaltered, the distinction of the following acute 
from a pracaya anuddtta would be endangered. If yé ‘syd’/s stha pra- 


tt'cydrn should be uttered thap pg.tic Yariv it might 
be understood as yé ‘sydm stha pra° ete.; while the sinking of the cir 


cumflex syllable yé to the level of the anuddtta pitch—as Yes. sydtib ote, 
—would mark the following syllable as truly uddtta or acute. But that 
the avoidance of such ambiguities was the sole, or even the principal, 
reason for the depression of tone taught in the rule is rendered improb- 
able by the fact that the same is prescribed also before an independent 
svarita, which latter could not, even without any alteration of tone in 
the preceding syllable, be confounded with an enclitie svarifa or with 
any other accent. The depression is more probably owing to the theo- 
retical requirement that the voice should, when possible, always rise to 
the utterance of a real acute or circumflex from the lowest or anuddtts 
pitch: which is satisfied by the retention of the anudédtta quality before 
an udditta or svarita in a syllable which would otherwise become enclitic 
svarita or pracaya anuddtta, and by the lowering of the final portion of 
an independent svarifa in the same — 

The equivalent rule of the Rik Pr. (iii. 3, r. 5, excii) is given in con- 
nection with the first definition of the svarita accent: this is to be of 
the pitch of udédéta in its latter portion, unless an udétta or svarita fol- 
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lows, in which case it is anuddétta, The commentary informs us that 
the depression to anudatta pitch is called kampa, a term connected with 
the vikampita of our rule (both come from the root kamp, ‘to tremble’). 
An interpolated verse at the end of the third chapter of the Rik Pr. 
(iii. 19) restates the same precept, in terms closely corresponding with 
those of our treatise. The V4j. Pr. (iv. 137) says, in like manner, that 
before an uddtia or svarita the latter portion of a sverita is farther de- 
pressed. It is upon the authority of the VAj. Pr. (i. 60) that the term 
anumdtré, literally ‘ minute measure,’ used in our text, is interpreted to 
signify the definite quantity of a quarter-mora. The same phenomenon 
of kampa is treated in the Taitt. Pr. (xix. 3 etc.), but with peculiar 
complications of theory which it is not necessary to explain here. 

The commentator offers instances of each of the kinds of circumflex 
mentioned in the rule; they are as follows: of the abhinihita, yo ‘bhiyd- 
tah (xi. 2.13), yé ‘syd'm (iii. 26.1 etc.), so ‘rtham (the Atharvan con- 
tains no such phrase, nor can it be a genuine instance, as artha has the 
acute on the first syllable, and the accentuation of the two words com- 
bined would be sé ‘rtham ; it is altogether probable that the reading is 
corrupt, and that the phrase intended to be cited is sd “bhvam [xiil. 4. 
= this is the nearest approach to the other which our text furnishes, 
and is moreover an instance of a circumflex before a circumflex, which 


the commentator would be likely to seek); of the prdglishta, bhindhi' 
"dam (vii. 18.1), digi ’tah (xi. 2. 12 etc.); of the jatya, amavasyd‘ svah 
(these two words do not occur in juxtaposition in the Atharvan: we 
have amdvdsyd’ mdm at vii. 79.2, and e. g. svar né at ii. 5.4); and of 


the kshdipra, nadyé né'ma stha (iii. 13.1), pippalyah sam (vi. 109. 2), 
and rudatyih pirushe haté (xi. 9.14): they are to be pronounced 
pe" wehe pate dam, y ote. 

Whether the Hindu grammar is much the gainer by this intense 
elaboration of the accentual theory may fairly be questioned: whether, 
indeed, it has not lost more than it has gained by the exaggeration, and 
even the distortion, in more than one particular, of the natural inflec- 
tions of the voice. To me, I must acknowledge, it seems clear that 
those ancient grammarians might better have contented themselves with 
pointing out in each word the principal accent and its character, leavin 
the proclitic and enclitic accents, the claimed involuntary accompani- 
ments of the other, to take care of themselves; or, if they could not 
leave them unnoticed, at least stating them in a brief and general way, 
as matters of nice phonetic theory, without ‘placing them on a level 
with the independent accents, and drawing out a complete scheme of 
rules for their occurrence. The obscurity and false proportion given by 
them to the subject of the Sanskrit accent has availed to confuse or 
mislead many of its modern investigators: and we find, for instance, 
our modern Sanskrit grammarians explaining the independent circum- 
flex as originated by the fusion of an acute with an enclitic circumflex, 
in which fusion the former accent gives way to the latter, the substance 
to its own shadow! The Praticdkhyas, it will be noticed, countenance 
no such explanation, but describe the real circumflex as arising from 
the combination of an acute with a following grave element. 
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The designation of the accents in the Atharvan manuscripts is some- 
what various, and requires a brief explanation. The Rik method of 
designation is now familiar to all students of the Vedic department of 
the Sanskrit literature, and is perfectly adapted to the theory of the 
accent as above set forth; all syllables uttered at grave or anudditta 
age have a horizontal mark below them: a svarita or circumflex sylla- 

le, whether its circumflex be independent or enclitic, has a perpendicu- 
lar stroke above; all syllables spoken with acute or uddtta tone are left 
unmarked, whether they be proper wddtta or accented syllables, or only 
pracita anuddtta, grave in value but acute in pitch. An example is the 
verse (xi. 10. 19) from which some of the illustrations given above have 
been drawn: 


trishandhe tamasé tvdm amitran pari véraya, 


prshaddjydpranuttandm md'’mi'sham moci kag cand. 


The agreement between theory and method of designation here is, 
indeed, so close as reasonably to awaken suspicion whether the latter 
may not have exercised some influence upon the former. This mode 
of marking the accented syllables, now, has been adopted in the edited 
text of the Atharvan, although not followed throughout by a single one 
of our Atharvan manuscripts. In these, the circumflex, whether inde- 
pendent or enclitic, which follows an acute is usually marked within the 
syllable itself, sometimes by a dot, sometimes by a horizontal line; the 
independent circuinflex after a grave, generally by an oblique line drawn 
upward and across the syllable, but often by a convex line below it. 
The grave syllable is marked as in the Rik, or, quite as often, by a dot 
instead of a horizontal line below. The different methods are inter- 
changed in several cases within the limits of a single manuscript, and 
as some of their features are incapable of being represented in printing 
without complete suits of type ye expressly for the purpose, no 
one can call in question the right of the editors to substitute the Rik 
method.* But there is one other case, namely that which forms the 
subject of the rule to which this note is attached, which gives trouble 
in the designation. A svarita immediately preceding an uddtta cannot 
receive simply the usual svarita sign, lest the following syllable be 
deemed a pracaya instead of uddtta. The method followed in such a 
case by the Rik is to append to the circumflexed vowel a figure 1 or 3 
—1 if the vowel be short, 3 if it be long—and to attach to this figure 


* Lesser and occasional liarities of the manuscript usages are passed over 
firth hat E., th 


without notice: it may be er remarked, however, t roughout a great 
part of its text, marks the acute syllables with the perpendicular line above, in 
addition to all the other usual signs of accent. The peculiar svarita signs of the 
White Yajus (see Weber, p. 138) nowhere appear. 
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the signs both of svarita and of anuddtia, Instances, in part from the 
examples already given, are: 


dict’ "tah nadyé ndé'ma rudatyah pirushe 


devy' ushasah gharmé ‘bhi' "ndhe 
(x. 8. 30), (xi. 3. 18), 


What is the reason of this style of writing the vikampita syllable, we 
are left to find out for ourselves; the PraticAkhyas teach us only 
the modes of utterance. In seeking to explain it, we may first note 
the method pursued in the text of the Sama-Veda, which is always to 
protract the vowel of the syllable, lengthening it if short, and adding 
the usual sign of protraction or pluti, the figure 3. This suggests to 
us, as not wanting in plausibility, the conjecture that the two Rik signs 
have a similar meaning, and are marks of protraction, the 1 indicating 
the mora or part of a mora by which the short vowel is regarded as in- 
creased, and the 3 the protracted or pluta value, to or toward which 
the long vowel is hen in pronunciation; the cause of the prolonga- 
tion lying in the necessity of carrying the vowels concerned to a lower 
pitch of voice, which leads to an extension of their quantity—even 
though the theory of the Praticékhyas known to us does not recognize 
any such extension. The attachment to the figure of the signs of both 
svarila and anuddtta tone of course denotes that the syllable, although 
circumflex in its general character, descends, unlike the other circumflex 
syllables, to the full level of anuddtta pitch, indicated by the lower 
horizontal mark. This Rik method of notation of vikampita syllables 
has also been followed in the published Atharvan text, along with the 
rest of the system to which it belongs. As to the Atharvan manu- 
scripts, they are not infrequently careless enough to omit the figure 
altogether, and when they write it, it is in almost all cases a 3, whether 
the vowel to which it is appended be long or short.* In about twenty 
passages,t they follow the method of the Sama-Veda, and prolong the 
vowel of the syllable: this has, however, been restored to its short 
form in the edition, except in three instances (x. 1.9. xiii, 1.15; 3. 
16). It will, I presume, be generally acknowledged that, in this condi- 
tion of the manuscript authorities, the editors followed the safest course 
in accepting and carrying out consistently the Rik method of designa- 
tion of the class of cases under discussion. 


* In the second half of the text, or in books x-xx, I have noted but a single 
sage where all the MSS. read 1 after a short vowel, and but three others in which 
that figure is given by more than a single authority : its oceurrence is in general en- 
tirely sporadic; it occasionally a also, in place of 3, after a long vowel, 

t The details are as follows: Hi lengthen the vowel at vi. 109, 1. x.1.9. xii. 4.4; 
5.21. xiii, 1.15; 3.16. xix.44.8; one or more make the same raat at ii, 
13.5; 33.5. vi. 97.1; 109.2; 120.3. viii 4.18. x.8.30. xii. 5.53, xvi. 6.5. xviii. 
1.3; 2.24, xix, 3.2. 


bhago ‘psv antéh 

(x. 5. 15). i 
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66. A vowel produced by combination with an acute is itself 
acute. 


That is to say, when two simple vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, 
coalesce and form a single vowel or diphthong (by rules 42-53, hed 
in case either of the two was acute, the resulting syllable is acute. The 
rule is a general one, and suffers only the two exceptions which form 
the subject of rules 55 and 56, above: namely, that é and 6, when they 
absorb a following a, become é and 6, and that i+i become i. The 
corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 6 (r. 10, exevii), 
Vaj. Pr. iv. 131, and Taitt. Pr. x. 10 and xii. 10. 

The series of passages given by the commentator in illustration of 
the rule is the same which was furnished under rule 38, above: viz. 
dhiyé ” "hi (dhiyd’ : thi), jushasvé ” ’ndra (jushasva : : indra), sta- 
nayilniiné ” "hi (xtanayitniind : a! : thi), kishthé” *hi (ktshtha : a! thi), 
udakéné ” *hi (udakéna : : thi), and dva pagyaté ” ’ta (dva : pagyata : 
@:ita). The instances are ill chosen, so far as regards variety of com- 
bination ; but they illustrate sufficiently the faet that, whether the acute 
element is the former or the latter of the two combined, the accent of 
the result of fusion is alike acute. It might have been well to offer 
also examples of the extreme cases in which a final acute 4 assimilates 
and renders acute a following diphthong, such as gatd‘udand (gatd- 
-odand: e.g. x. 9.1) and ’vd (thd : evd: e.g. i. 1.8): such combi- 
nations with di and du the text does not contain. 

The other treatises give the rule (R. Pr. iii. 6, r. 11, exeviii; V. Pr. iv. 
130; T. Pr. x. 12) that when a circumflex is combined with a followin 

ve, the result of the combination is circumflex. A like rule is need 
ere also, in order to determine the accentuation of such cases as tanvd' 
’ntdriksham (xvii. 13: tanvd’ : antdriksham), pathyé ’va (xviii. 3. 39: 
pathyd'-iva), etc., and its omission must be regarded as an oversight. 


SAMA PATA kon 
67. A grave syllable following an acute is circumflexed. 


This is the rule prescribing the enclitic svarita, the position of which in 
the accentual system has been sufficiently explained in the last note but 
one. It is, as we have seen above (rules 62, 63), subdivided into the 
two kinds called tdirovyafjana and pddavrita, according as one or more 
consonants, or only a hiatus, intervene between the acute vowel and its 
successor. The commentator gives here only the two instances of the 
tairovyanjana which he had already cited under rule 62. 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 9 (r. 16, 
eciii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 134, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 29, 30. 


sit 


68. And even in the disjoined text, within the limits of the 
same word. 
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The term vydsa, excepting here and in rule 72, is not met with any- 
where in the Hindu grammatical language. Our commentator, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, spares himself the trouble of giving any ex- 
planation of it, or even of replacing it in his paraphrases by a less 
unusual synonym. The instances adduced, however, in illustration of 
the rules, and the general requirements of the sense, show clearly that 
it means the disjoined or pada text. By their adhikéra (ii. 1), all rules 
in the second and third chapters should apply only to the sanhitd, or 
combined text; hence it must here be specifically taught that in pada, 
as well as in sanhitd, the syllable following an acute is enclitically cir- 
cumfiex, if the latter be in the same word with the former, and so not 
separated from it by a pause or avasdéna. The examples given under 
the rule are aydtam (e. g. viii. 2.21), amr‘tam (e. g. i. 4.4), and anté- 
riksham (e. g. ii. 12. 1); in these words, the syllables tem, tam, and rik 
have the tdtrovyanjana variety of the enclitic circumflex, and they are 


oA corresponding rule is to be found in the Rik Pr. at iii. 4 (r. 6, exciii). 


69. As well as where there is a separation of a compound 
into its constituents. 


That is to say: although, in the pada-text, the which separates 


each independent word from the one oe it breaks the continuity 
of accentual influence, so that a final acute of the one does not render 
circumflex the initial grave of the other, yet the lesser pause of the 
avagraha, which holds apart the two members of a compound word, 
causes no such gee ew on the contrary, an acute at the end of 


the former member calls forth the circumflexed utterance in the first 
syllable of the latter member. The commentator offers us rather a mo- 
notonous series of illustrations, namely swé-samgitch (vi. 105.2), sté-yatah 
(vi. 111.1), sé-grtam (vii. 72. 3), stéi-drdham (x. 2.3), sié-bhriam (e. g. vi. 
39.1), and sé-hutam (e.g. vi. 71.1): these are to be pronounced and 
written | and not 1 aA: ete. 


The Rik Pr. (iii. 15, r. 23, cex) and Vaj. Pr. (i. 148) lay down the 
principle that avagraha makes no difference in the accentuation of the 
syllables which it separates; both, also (R. Pr. iii. 16, V. Pr. i. 148), 
except the rare cases in which each of the parts of a compound has 
an acute accent; such as are, in the Atharvan, pari-dhdtavd': (ii. 13. 2) 
and ténd-ndpdt (v.27.1). In such words as the latter, the Vaj. Pr. (i. 
120) calls the circumflex of the syllable preceding the pause by a special 
name, tathabhavya, 


TAMAR ATT 0190 0 


70. Not, however, when an acute or circumflex syllable suc- 
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A syllable originally grave remains grave before a following uddtta 
. or svarita, even though preceded by an udétta, and hence, by the last 
rales, regularly entitled to the enclitic circumflex. The proclitic accent 
thus appears, in the estimation of the Hindu phonetists, to be more pow- 
erful than the enclitic, and the law which requires the voice to plant 
itself upon a low pitch in order to rise to the tone of acute or indepen- 
dent circumflex to be more inviolable than that which prescribes a 
falling tone in the next syllable after an acute. The commentator illus- 
trates by citing gam na 4'pah (i. 6. 4), yd asyd vigudjanmanoh (xi. 4. 23), 
and asydé sutdsya (ii. 5.2): the syllables na, as and vig, and su 
and syas, which by rule 67 would be circumflexed, are by this rule rein- 
stated in their anuddtia character, and must be written with the anu- 
détta sign below: thus, avd: 1 at wer 


The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 9 (r. 
16, eciii, last part), Vj. Pr. iv. 135, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 31. Cases of oc- 
currence of the accent called by the Vaj. Pr. tathabhavya (as noticed 
under the last rule) constitute in the other systems an exception, which 
is apparently not admitted by the school to which our Praticgdkhya 


belongs. 


71. A grave following a circumflex has the tone of acute. 


The position and relations of this rule in the accentual system have 
been sufficiently treated of in the note to rule 65. All the other treat- 
ises (R. Pr. iii. 11, r. 18, cov; V. Pr. iv. 138, 139; T. Pr. xxi. 10) lay 
down the same principle, stating also distinctly what must be regarded 
as implied in our precept, that not only the single grave syllable which 
immediately follows the circumflex receives the acute utterance, but 
those also which may succeed it, until, by rule 74, the proximity of an 
acute or circumflex causes the voice to sink to the proper anuddtta tone. 
The Rik Pr. and Taitt. Pr. use the term pracaya, ‘ accumulation, indefi- 
nitely extended number or series,’ in describing this accent, the latter 
employing it in its ordinary sense, the former giving it as the name of 
the accent. 

The commentator cites from the text, as instances, dévir dvdro brhatir 
vigvaminvah (v.12. 5), and mdé/dhvi vidathasya satpatt (vii. 
73.4): each passage presents a whole pracaya, or accumulated series, of 
syllables having the accent prescribed by the rule. Such syllables are, 
as has been already pointed out, left unmarked with signs of accentua- 
tion in the written texts, like the proper acute syllables whose tone they 
share: thus, 

Next follow two rules, identical in form with rules 68 and 69 above, 
and, like them, prescribing the application of this principle in the pada- 
text also. They are covered by the same rules of the other treatises 
which have already been cited. 


iit, 74.) Atharva- Veda 


SIT nox 


72. And even in the disjoined text, within the limits of the 
same word. 


That is to say, in pada as well as in sanhitd, those unaccented sylla- 
bles which follow in the same word a circumflex, whether independent 
or enclitic, are uttered at the pitch of acute; and they are correspond- 
ingly marked in the written texts. The commentator’s examples are 
uru gilayah (v.13. 8) and kakd'tikam (x. 2.8): these are uttered and 


78. As well as where there is a separation of a compound 
into its constituents. 


That is to say, again, the avagraha, or pause of division, does not in- 
terfere with the influence of a circumflex, any more than (by rule 69) 
with that of an acute, upon the following unaccented syllables. The 
commentator gives us the examples ¢van-vatih (xi. 9. 15), svah-vatt 
(xviii. 1.20), and dgman-vati (xii. 2. 26), which we are to read and write 


aq sadt: and not setysadt: saat aby, 
saat 


STAT TAHT 08 


74. But the syllable immediately preceding a circumflex or 
acute is grave. 


This rule applies only to those ye am anuddtta syllables which 
e 


would otherwise, under the action of rule 71, be spoken with the uddtia 
tone, as following a svarita. It is, as has been already pointed out, 
closely analogous in character with rules 65 and 70, above, and has a 
like theoretic ground. The commentator illustrates it by citing the 
passages ajds tad dadrge (x. 8. 41), idém devah grnuta yé (ii. 12. 2), 
and adam indra ernuhi somapa (ii. 12.3), where the syllables gek, 
ta, and pa—which, though properly unaccented, would be pronounced 
at acute pitch, like their predecessors, by rule 71—are depressed to the 
level of grave, in preparation for the succeeding circumflex or acute. 


This rule is common to all the systems: compare Rik Pr. iii. 12 (r. 
20, cevii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 140, and Taitt. Pr. xxi. 11. 


As, at the beginning of this section, the commentator gave us an in- 
troduction to it, composed mainly of citations from unnamed sources, 
so here, at the end, he appends a postscript, chiefly made up of the 
dicta, upon points connected with accentuation, of authorities to whom 
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he refers by name. He first says: asvardni vyaijandni svaravanti ’ty 
dnyatareyah ; ‘the consonants are destitute of accent: “they are ac- 
cented,” says Anyatareya.’ Upon this point our treatise nowhere dis- 
tinctly declares itself, but, as already noticed (under i. 55), its rules of 
syllabication may be naturally interpreted as implying that the conso- 
nant which is assigned to a particular syllable shares in the accentuation 
of its vowel. The V4j. Pr. (i. 107) states this explicitly. Next we 
have: kim samdheh svaritam bhavati: pirvaripam ity dnyatareyah: 
uttarartipam cankhamitrih ; ‘what part of a combination is circum- 
flexed for accented)? “the former constituent,” says Anyatareya; “the 
latter constituent,” says Cankhamitri.’” In the absence of any illustra- 
tions, I am at a loss to see to what kind of combinations this question 
and its answers are to be understood as applying. Next follows a pas- 
sage which we have had once before, in the commentary on i. 93 fs 
the note to that rule); it reads here as follows: kim aksharasya svarya- 
mdnasya svaryate: ardham hrasvasya pddo dirghasye ’ty eke sarvam iti 
cankhamitrir aksharasydi vidhaé na vidyate: yad yad vicvaribhava. 
A renewed consideration affords me no new light upon this p 
Finally, we read rgardharcapadantandvagrahavivrttishu matrakalakalah, 
which appears to me to have to do with the determination of the length 
of the different pauses occurring in the recitation of the Veda; namely, 
the pauses at the end of a half-verse, between two words in the pada- 
text, between two parts of a divisible compound (also in pada-text), and 
where a hiatus occurs in sanhité ; but I have not succeeded in restoring 
any intelligible and consistent reading of the passage. The V4j. Pr. 
(v.1) and Rik Pr. (i. 6, r. 28, xxix) declare the pause of division of a 
compound, or the avagraha, to have the length of a mora; the Taitt. 
Pr. (xxii. 13) recognizes four pauses (virdma): that at the end of a 
verse, that at the end of a pada or disjoined word, that of a hiatus, and 
that of a hiatus within a word (as praiigam), declaring them to have 
respectively the length of three moras, two moras, one mora, and a 
half-mora. 
The signature of the pada or section is trtiyasya trtiyah padah, 


75. After r and 7, 7, and sh, within the limits of the same 
word, is changed to x. 


This rule is an adhikdra, or heading, indicating the subject of the 
section, and making known what is to be implied in the following rales. 
It might properly, then, have been left by the commentator without 
illustration, like ii.1. He prefers, however, to cite from the text the 
passages pari strnihi pari dhehi vedim (vii. 99.1) and paristaranam id 
dhavih (ix. 6. 2), which offer instances of the lingualization of the nasal ; 
and he also adds koshanam and toshanam, which are not Atharvan 
words. * As counter-examples, to show that the nasal is converted only 
if the preceding cerebral is found within the same word, he gives svar 
nayati, pratar nayati, which are also fabricated cases; compare the 

_ similar ones in the scholia to Pan. viii. 4. 1. 
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The Rik Pr. introduces the same subject with a precept (v. 20, r. 40, 
ceclvii) which also includes our next rule and a part of 89 below. The 
leading rules of the Vj. Pr. (iii. 83) and Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 6) are in close 
agreement with ours. 


76. In drughana etc., the same effect takes place after a cause 
which is contained in the former member of a compound. 


The commentator ty pérvapadét by the expression which, 
for the sake of clearness, has been substituted for it in translating, viz. 
pérvapadasthan nimittét. His cited illustrations are drughanah (vii. 
28.1: p.dru-ghanah), gramanyah (iii. 5.7: p. grama-nyah), ra- 
kshohanom vajinam (viii. 3.1: p. rakshah-hanam), brhaspatipranuttandm 
(viii. 8.19: p. brhaspati-pranutlandm), prshaddjyapranuttandm (xi. 10. 
19: p. prshaddjya-pranuttdndm), and durnihitdishinim (xi. 9.15: p. 
durnihita-eshinim). The latter case, we should think, is one of some- 
what ambiguous quality, since in the form of the word, as given by the 
poda-text, there is nothing to show that dur stands in the relation of 
pérvapada, or former member of a compound, to nihita, they being un- 
separated by avagraha, The same objection lies against the two pre- 
ceding instances; but also the much more serious one that they are 
examples properly belonging under rule 79, below, the converted n 
being that of a root after a preposition. 

The other examples of the action of this rule afforded by the Athar- 
van text are pardyana (e. g. i. 34.3: p. pard-ayana), urshdyaménea (ii. 
5.7: p. ersha-yamdana; the uttarapada is here a suffix of derivative 
conjugation), paripana (e.g. ii. 17.7: p. pari-pana), vrtrahanam etc. 
(e. g. Iv. 28.3: p. urtra-hanam), durnaga (v. 11.6: p. duh-naga), trind- 
man (vi. 74. 3: p. tri-ndman), purundman (vi. 99.1: p. puru-ndman), 
urinasa (xviii. 2.13: p. uru-nasa), and sahasranitha (xviii. 2.18: P. sa- 
hasra-nitha). We have also a few cases of a class analogous with the 
last one given by the commentator, where the principle is precisely the 
same, although, in the actual division of the words, the avagraha falls 
elsewhere than between the converting lingual and the nasal: they are 
suprapdna (iv. 21. 7: p. su-prapdna; our pada-manuscript, to be sure, 
reads here, but doubtless only by an error of the copyist, su-prapdna), 
suprayana (v.12.5: p. su-prdyana), and anupraydna (vii. 73.6: p. anu- 
-prayaéna), Some other words, which would otherwise have to be noted 
under this rule, are made the subject of special precepts later in the 
section (rules 82-85). 

The general rule of the Rik Pr, as already noticed, includes this of 
ours as well as the preceding. By the Vaj. Pr. and Taitt. Pr., the cases 
are stated in detail. 


W99 


77. The n of ahan is changed after a former member of a 
compound ending in a. 


| 
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Panini’s rule, viii. 4, 7, is precisely coincident with this, and the illus- 
trative citations of its scholiasts are in good part those which our com- 
mentator gives us, and which are all strange to the Atharvan: they are, 
as examples of the rule, prahnah, pirvdhnah, and, as counter-examples, 
nirahnah, paryahnah, and durahnah. Our text has only the two exam- 
ples apardhnah (ix. 6.46: p. apara-ahnah) and sahasrdhnyam (e.g. x. 
8.18: p. sahasra-ahnyam), and furnishes no counter-examples at all, so 
that the rule evidently finds its justification in the observed phenomena 
of the general language, and not in those of the Atharva-Veda. 


AT 


78. Also is liable to be changed the n of a case-ending, that 
of an dgama, and the final n of a pratipadika, 


This rule is the exact counterpart in form of Panini’s rule viii. 4. 11, 
and the technical terms which it contains are undoubtedly identical in 
meaning with those there given: dgama is an augment or inorganic 
insertion ;* prdtipadika is a theme of regular derivation, ending in a 
krt or taddhita suffix. The commentator’s instances are as follows: 
for the case-ending ina, svargena lokena (not in AV.), vardhena prthivt 
samvidand (xii. 1.48); for the dgama n, ati durgdni vigud (vii. 63.1: 
p- duh-gani); for the final of a theme, ndi ’nam ghnanti parydyinah (vi. 
76.4: p. pari-dyinah). 

The other treatises have nothing corresponding to this rule, which is, 
indeed, an unnecessary one, as a Praticakhya usually takes the words 
of its text in their pada-form, without going farther back to enquire 
how they came to assume that form. Such a word as vardhena, where 
pada and sanhité read alike, is not regarded by the others as calling 
for any notice: those analogous with the other instances cited might 
have been ranked as falling under the preceding rule. Parydyinah is, 
it may be remarked, the only word of its class which the text presents, 
excepting pravdhinah, in book xx (xx. 127.2), and durgdni also stands 
alone in its class; nor have I noted a single instance of such a compound 
form as would be svah-gena or duh-gena, where the alteration of the 
case-ending in the second word would be made in the reduction of pada 
to sanhité. 


wok 


= Also that of a root after a preposition, even in a separate 
word. 


That is to say, even when the words are not connected together as 
parts of a compound. The commentator gives us a single instance 
where the cause of conversion stands ndndpade, and two in which it 
stands pirvapade; they are apah pra nayati (ix. 6.4), ya eva yajna dpah 
praniyante (ix. 6.5: p. pra-ntyante), and jivdm rtebhyah parintyamdnam 


* The Bobtlingk-Roth lexicon, upon the authority of this rule, erroneously makes 
it signify ‘ suffix.’ 
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(xviii. 3. 3: p. pari-ntyamdndm). Instances of a somewhat different 
character, where the preposition lingualizes the initial x of the root in 
sanhité and not in peda, although in the latter text no avagraha sepa- 
rates the two words, have been already given above, under rule 76. 
The text presents us pranutta in like combinations also after vdibadha 
(iii. 6. 7) and séyaka (ix. 2.12); and we have farther, in pada, su-pra- 
niti (e.g. v. 11.5), and pardnaydt* (xviii. 4.50). The initial n of a 
root is almost always cerebralized by the preceding preposition in the 
Atharvan, even when (as at ii. 7. 1, ix. 2. 17, x. 4. 26, etc.) the augment 
intervenes: the only exceptions are the combinations of nabh with pra 
(vii. 18. 1, 2), and of art with pari (e. g. iv. 38.3) and pra (e. g. viii. 6. 
11). It is unnecessary to detail, therefore, all the rather numerous in- 
stances of the change. 

The cases forming the subject of this rule are not classified together 
by the other Praticakhyas. 


80. Also that of ena, after pra and pard. 


The commentator cites nearly all the examples which the text affords : 
they are chrnihi (x. 3.2), prai nan urkshasya (iii. 6.8: the 
same verse has, in its first pada, prai’ndn nude), and pardi ’ndn devah 
(viii. 3.16). As counter-example, to show that it is only after the two 
prepositions mentioned in the rule that ena exhibits the lingualization 
of its nasal, is farther cited pary endn pranah (ix. 2. 5). 

Here follows a lacuna, apparently of considerable extent. Where 
this rule should be repeated, before the one next succeeding, we read 
prapardbhyamernayamasi navateg ca; and the sequel shows that navateg 
ea is a rule by itself, while what precedes is the mutilated remnant of 
another. This, aided by the implication in navateg ca, and by the text, 
which offers us the passage to which the rule was evidently intended to 
refer, we are enabled to restore with tolerable certainty to its true form, 
as punar nayamasi: what has become lost in the interval, we can onl 
conjecture. Perhaps the treatise next took note of another case which 
the text affords of the lingualization of the nasal of ena, viz. 4 jabhardi 
"nam (v. 31.10). Possibly there followed also a mention of the pas- 
sage asrjan nir enasah (ii. 10. 8); but this is very questionable, as the 
reading itself is doubtful.t But it is beyond question that a part of 
the omitted passage had reference to the not infrequent change of the 
n of nah in sanhité into n after a lingual near the end of the preceding 
word: this is much too common to have been passed over without notice, 
and the class of eases is too large and distinct to have been thrown 


* This is a case of entirely anomalous division and accentuation. We should 
expect upa-sampdrdnaydt, like anu-sampraydhi (xi. 1. 36) etc.; but the pada reads 
upa-sdm a and all the sanhita MSS. agree with it as regards the accent : 
it can hardly be otherwise than an error of the tradition: see below, under iv. 2. 

t It is given by M. W. HL and I.; but P. (if I have not been careless enough to 
omit to note its reading) and E. have enasak, and the printed text has followed 
their authority. 
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under any of the other rules of the section. The statement might be 
put into the form of two rules, as follows : 

AM 

‘The n of nah is lingualized after pra and pari. As also, after dgir, 
urushya, grheshu, and ciksha 

Under the first rule, the cases would be i. 2.2; 7.5. ii. 4. 2,6; 7.3, 
4, iii, 16.3; 20. 2.3. iv. 10.6. v. 7. 3. vi. 37.2. vii. 2.13 5.5. xi. 2.20, 
xii. 2.13; 3. 55-60. xiv. 2. 67. xix. 34. 4,5. Under the second, the 
assages are dir na drjam (ii. 29.3), urushyd na urujman (vi. 4.3: 
na), asamatim grheshu nah (vi. 79.1: E. nah), upahito grheshu nah 
(vii. 60.5: E. nah), and gikshé no asmin (xviii. 3.67). Where nak fol- 
lows grheshu, the edition reads both times nah, without conversion, 
although the manuscript authority for the lingual nasal is precisely 
what it is for the same after urushyd, E. alone dissenting. At iv. 31. 2, 
a part of the manuscripts (P. M. W.) read sendnir nah, but the edition 
properly follows the Dre | authority of the others (E. I. H.), and 
gives, with the Rig-Veda (x. 84.2), nah. I have noted a single case 
where the Atharvan reads nah, while the Rik, in the parallel passage, 
has nah: it is vii. 97. 2 (RV. v. 42. 4). 

It is altogether probable that a whole leaf, or a whole page, of the 
original of our copy of the text and commentary (or possibly, of the 
original of its original), is lost here, with as many as three or four rules, 
Fortunately, it is in the midst of the rehearsal of cases of a certain 
kind, which rehearsal can be made complete without the aid of the 
treatise: so that the Joss is not of essential consequence. 

* * * * 


81. Also that of naydmasi, after punah. 


The passage referred to is tam tvd punar naydmasi (v. 14. 7): all our 

sanhité manuscripts agree in giving the lingual nasal. Whether I have 

iven the form of the rule correctly is not quite certain, a portion of it 
ing lost altogether, as was pointed out in the last note. 


82. As also that of the root nu. 


The word to which alone the rule relates is punarnava(p. punah-nava), 
for which the commentator cites three passages, viz. candramdag ca pu- 
narnavah (x. 7.33), rohanti punarnavah (viii. 7. 8), and punar 
punarnavah (viii. 1.20). The authors of our treatise, then, must have 
derived nava, ‘new,’ from the verbal root nw, ‘to praise,’ instead of from 
the pronominal word nu, ‘ now.’ 


gar: 


83. Also in pirydna. 


| 
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The commentator instances but a single phrase in illustration of the 
rule, viz. pathibhih pirydandih (e. g. xviii. 1.54: p. pih-ydndih). There 
js small reason to be seen for singling out this word in order to make it 
the subject of a special rule, and the same is true of those treated in 
the two following rules: they might all have been as well left to fall 
into the gana of rule 76. 


84. Also that of durndman. 

The commentator extracts from the text three of the passages in 
which this word occurs, viz. durnadmnth sarva@h (iv.17.5), durnémé 
tatra grdhat (viii. 6.1), and durndmd ca sundmé ca (viii. 6. 4). 
The pada writes duh-naman, 


85. Also after an r at the end of the former member of a 
compound. 


The commentator’s examples are devaydndéh pitryénéh (vi. 117.3: 
the pada form of the word is everywhere pitr-yana), pitryandth sam va 
@ rohayami (xviii.4.1), and nrmand (xvi. 3.5: p. nr-mandh). 
The text furnishes but a single other word falling under the rule, and 
that in the nineteenth book; viz. mrpéana (xix. 58. 4). 

It is worthy of note that Panini has a rule (viii. 4.26) which pre- 
cisely corresponds with this, and that his scholiasts quote the same two 
words in illustration of it. 


86. But not that of the root mi. 


The commentator brings forward all the illustrations of the rule 
which the text contains—they are pra minij janitrim (vi. 110. 3), pra 
minanti vratani (xviii. 1.5), and pra mindti samgirah (xviii. 4. 60)— 
excepting one in the nineteenth book, pramindma vratdni (xix. 59. 2). 
The rule itself is to be understood, it may be presumed, as giving ex- 
ceptions to rule 79 above: yet the latter foe seem to apply only to 
conversions of the nasal of a root itself, and not of the appended con- 
syllable. 
_ The manuscript reads minanti instead of mindti, and the final repeti- 
tion of the rule before its successor is wanting. 


87. Nor that of bhénu. 


This rule is entirely superfluous. Of the two cases cited under it by 
the commentator, the first, citrabhdno (iv. 25.3), could fall under no 
rule for lingualizing the dental nasal excepting 76, and from that it 


| 
| 
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would be excluded by absence from the gana to which alone the precept 
applies; the other, pra bhanavah sisrate (xiii. 2.46), cannot be forced 
under any rule that has been laid down. 

The Rik Pr. (v. 22, r. 49, ecclxvi) and Vaj. Pr. (iii. 91) also note 
bhdnu as a word whose nasal is not subject to be changed to a lingual. 


88. Nor that of the root hi after pari. 


The Atharvan text furnishes but one such case, which the commenta- 
tor quotes: it is parihinomi medhayé (viii. 4.6). As counter-example, 
the commentator brings up pra hinomi déram (xii. 2. 8); but here, as 
well as in the other cases where the forms of the same verb exhibit a 
lingnalized nasal after pra, the pada-text also (by iv. 95) shows the same, 
A strict application of rule 79, then, to the nasal only of a root itself, 
would render this rule also unnecessary. 

The Rik Pr. (v. 22, r. 50, ccclxvi>) has a corresponding precept. 


TTT 


89. Nor a final n, nor one conjoined with a mute. 


The commentator’s illustrative instances are pishan tava vrate (vii. 9. 
3), samkrandanah (v. 20. 9), and pago granthth (ix. 3.2). To the first 
cat of the rule would need to be made the exceptions noted at iv. 99, 

ut that, by the operation of that precept, they are made to read in pada 
as in sanhitd, and so are withdrawn from the ken of the PraticAkhya. 

The first part of this rule is included in the general precept for the 
conversion of m as given by the Rik Pr. (v. 20, r. 40, ccclvii); which 
adds later (v. 22, r. 47, ecclxiv) that the » is not altered if combined 
with y or a mute. The Vj. Pr. also divides the two parts of our pre- 
cept (iii. 88, 92), but specifies only a dental mute as preventing the 
conversion of the nasal by combination with it. The Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 
15) includes in one rule this of ours and also 91, 93, and 94 below. 


90. Nor that of the root nag, when it ends in sh. 


This rule is precisely the same with one of Panini (viii. 4. 36), and 
it belongs rather to the general grammar than to a PraticAkhya of the 
Atharvan, since our text does not furnish a single case to which it should 
apply. The examples which the commentator gives are in part those 
which are found also in Panini’s scholia: they are pranashtah, pari- 
nashtah, nirnashtah, and durnashtah. A counter-example, durnagam 
cid arvak (v. 11. 6), he is able to bring up from the Atharvan. 


Bat 


91. Nor that of the root han, when its vowel has been omitted. 
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The commentator offers the two following examples: vrtraghnah sto- 
mah (iv. 24.1), and indrena vrtraghné medi (iii. 6.2); and the counter- 
example rakshohanam vdjinam (viii. 3.1), which has already figured as 
example under rule 76 above. Unless spargayukta, in rule 89, meant 
only ‘combined with a following mute,’ which is very unlikely, the 
present precept is superfluous, as merely specifying a case already suffi- 
ciently provided for elsewhere. 

Panini (viii. 4.22) looks at this matter from the opposite point of 
view, and teaches that the n of han is lingualized whenever it is pre- 
ceded by a. The Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 15) mentions the case along with 
others, in a comprehensive rule. 


u teu 
92. Nor that of the root kshubh ete. 


This, again, is coincident with one of P&nini’s rules (viii. 4. 39), and, 
so far as kAshubh is itself concerned, is out of place in the Praticakhya 
of the Atharva-Veda: for not only does this Veda contain no deriva- 
tives from the root to which it should apply (we find only vicukshubhé 
vii. 57. 1] and kshobhana [xix. 13. 2]), but also, if such forms as kshu- 
hndati (which the commentator gives as an example under the rule), kshu- 
bhnitah, etc., did occur, their reading would be sufficiently determined 
by rule 89, above. The commentator fills up the gana with parinrt- 
yantyor iva (x. 7,43), madhund prapinéh (xii. 3.41), and pari nrtyanti 
keginth (xii. 5.48): to these are to be added other forms of the root 
nart after pari and pra, and forms of nabh after pra—as already noted, 
under rule 79. 


93. Nor when there is intervention of ¢, s, or /. 


The instances cited in the commentary are kah prenim dhenum (vii. 
104.1), garbhe antar adrgyamdnah (x. 8.13), and savité prasavandm 
~ 24.1). For the intervention of /, no case is brought up, nor do the 

ik Pr. and Taitt. Pr. make any account of this semivowel as ever com- 
ing in to hinder the conversion of the nasal. e V&j. Pr., however, 
does so, and cites an instance, nirjarjalpena (in which, however, there is 
intervention also of a palatal). The latter treatise (iii. 94) and the Taitt. 
Pr. (xiii. 15) throw together into one this rule of ours and the one next 
following: the Rik Pr. gives a separate precept answering to each (R. 
Pr. v. 21, r. 44, 42, ecelxi, ceclix). 


94. Or of palatal, lingual, or dental mutes. 


The commentator gives the examples upe ’ho 'paparcand ’smin gosh- 
tha upa pritca nah (ix. 4.23), reshaydi ’ndn (xi. 1. 20: this, however, is 
no example under the rule), yathd ’so mitravardhanah (iv. 8. 6), and tam 
vartanih (vii. 21. 1). 

VoL. Vil. 65 
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The corresponding rules of the other Pratigakhyas have been referred 
to above (under rule 93). 
The physical explanation of the effect of the sounds mentioned in 
these two rules to prevent the lingualization of the nasal is obvious: 
they are all of them such as cause the tongue to change its position. 
When this organ is once bent back in the mouth to the position in 
which the lingual sibilant, semivowel, and vowels are uttered, it tends 
to remain there, and produce the next following nasal at that point, 
instead of at the point of dental utterance; and it does so, unless thrown 
out of adjustment, as it were, by the occurrence of a letter which calls 
it into action in another quarter. 


95. Or of a word, unless it be @. 


As an example of prevention of the lingualization of n by the inter- 
position of a word or words, even though composed only of such sounds 
as would not in the same word produce such an effect, the commentator 
gives us pari ’me gdm aneshata (vi. 28.2). As an illustration of the 
specified exception, that @ may so intervene, and the conversion yet 
take place, he gives parydnaddham (xiv. 2.12: p. pari-dnaddham), 
which is, I believe, the only case of the kind afforded by the text. 

The construction of the other rules relating to this general subject in 
the remaining Praticg&khyas is not such as to require them to make the 
restriction here taught. Panini, however, takes due note of it (viii. 4. 
38), but omits to except the preposition 4, so that (unless he makes the 
exception by some other rule which I have not observed) he would read 


paryanaddha. 


ut 


96. Note tuvishtamah. 


This word occurs only once in the Atharvan, in a passage cited by 
the commentator, as follows: indrah patis tuvishtamah (vi. 83. 3). The 
pada-text reads tuvi-tamah, so that there takes place, as the comment- 
ator says, an inorganic insertion of s (sakardgamah). The same word 
is found more than once in the Rig-Veda, but is written by the pada- 
text tuvih-tama, so that there is nothing irregular in the sanhité form, 
and it requires and receives no notice from the Rik Praticékhya. It is 
a legitimate matter for surprise to find the rule thrust in in this place, 
in connection with a subject to which it stands in no relation whatever: 
we should expect to meet it in the second chapter, along with rules 25 
and 26 of that chapter, or after rule 30, or elsewhere. Its intrusion 
here, and the indefiniteness of its form, cannot but suggest the suspi- 
cion of its being an interpolation, made for the purpose of supplying 
an observed deficiency in the treatise. 

The commentator, after citing the passage containing the word, goes 
on to say: sanhitayam ity eva: tuvitama iti tuvitamah:! anadhikare 


1 The MS. writes, in every case, tuvittama in the commentary, but doubtless 
only by a copyist’s error. 
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sitranirdecah: sttrarthas tardydgag ca carcépariharayor vacanam 
bhad iti; ‘this is the form only in sanhité ; the krama reads tuvitama 
iti tuvi-tamah: in the absence of an explanatory heading, the rule sim- 
ply points out the form; and the significance of the rule is. .. (?): in 
carca and parihdra [repetitions of krama] the reading is not to be so 
made: that is the meaning.’ 


The signature of the chapter is as follows: 105: ti irtiyo‘dhydyah. 
If its enumeration is to be trusted, our two lacune (unless some parts of 
the introduction and postscript of section iii are to be accounted as rales) 
have cost us nine rules. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Corrents :—Secrion I. 1-2, combination of prepositions in pada-text with follow- 
ing verb; 3-6, exceptions; 7, separation by avagraha of such combinations; 
8-12, do. of the constituents of compound words; 13-30, do. of suffixes of de- 
rivation from primitive words; 31-34, do, of case-endings from themes; 35-40, 
do. of other suffixes and constituents of compounds; 41, do. of iva from the pre- 
ceding word; 42-46, do. of the constituents of words doubly compounded. 

Section II. 47-48, absence of avagraha before suffix mant etc. in certain 
cases; 49-50, absence of division by avagraha of certain copulative compounds ; 
51-54, do. of other compounds; 55, do. of vrddhi derivatives from compound 
words; 56, do. of compounds with the negative prefix; 57-72, do. of other com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

Secrion III. 73-77, general rules for restoration in pada-text of original or 
normal forms of words; 78, their application in krama-text also; 79-93, rules 
for restoration in certain cases and classes of cases; 94-100, exceptions. 

Secrion IV. 101-109, necessity of the krama-text and of its study; 110-126, 
rules for construction of krama-text. 


Our three preceding chapters have covered the whole ground which 
a comparison of the other treatises shows it to have been the bounden 
duty of a PraticAkhya to occupy, and in this final chapter are brought 
up matters which might have been left unhandled without detriment to 
e character of the work as a oy oo and comprehensive phonetic 


manual for the school to which it belonged. Its first three sections, 
namely, teach the construction of the pada-text: whereas we have 
hitherto assumed this text as established, and have been taught how to 
construct the sanhité upon its basis, we now look upon the body of tra- 
ditional scripture from just the opposite point of view, and, assuming 
the sanhitd, receive directions for forming the pada from it. No other 
of the kindred treatises thus includes in its plan the construction of the 
pada-text; the Vaj. Pr. is the only one which takes up the matter at 
all: devoting, indeed, the whole of one of its chapters, the fifth, to an 
exposition of the rules determining the use or omission of the avagraha, 
or pause of separation between the two parts of a compound word, 
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which is the subject of our first two sections, but leaving untouched the 
subject of our third section, or the restoration of words to their normal 
form in pada, which is not less indispensable than the other to the 
formation of the text. As regards the fourth section and its theme, 
the krama-text, their correspondences and relations will be set forth 
when we arrive at the place. 

As was the case with the third section of the foregoing chapter, our 
commentary offers us here a long introduction, containing about twenty 
glokas, to the subject of the chapter. It is prefaced with the following 
words: samdsdvagrahavigrahan pade yatho vaca chandasi ¢akatdyanah: 
tatha vakshydmi catushtayam padam namékhydtopasarganipatandm ;* 
‘as Cakatayana has set forth for the Veda the combination, division, 
and disjunction of words in pada, so will I set forth the quadruple word 
—noun, verb, preposition, and particle.’ Next follows a definition of 
each of these four classes of words, and then an exposition of the rules 
according to which they are to be regarded as compounded with one 
another, as they occur in the connection of continuous text, illustrations 
of the principles stated being drawn from the Atharvan text. Finally is 
given a list of the twenty upasargas or prepositions, and a designation of 
their accentuation, which is also followed by a list of the upasargavrttini, 
or words which are treated as if they were prepositions—such as achd, 
tirah, purah, hin, etc. The verses are in one or two places very cor- 
rupt, and their precise meaning is sometimes doubtfal: hence, in order 
not to interrupt the progress of our treatise by too long an interlude, I 
defer to an additional note, at the end of the work, a presentation of 
their text and an attempt to translate them. 


STAT 


1. A preposition is compounded with a verb when the latter 
is accented. 


This is the well-known ‘usage of all the Vedic pada-texts, at least so 
far as they have been brought to general knowledge. With a true ap- 
preciation of the slightness of the bond which connects a verb with its 
prefix, the constructors of the disjoined text have ordinarily treated the 
two as independent words: unless, indeed, by the laws of accentuation 
of the sentence, the usually enclitic verb retains its accent, in which case 
the preceding preposition in turn loses its accent and becomes proclitic; 
and the two are then written together as a compound. The commentator 
cites, as instances of verbs thus compounded, pari-ydnti (i. 1. 1), sam 
-dbharah (i. 9. 3), and sam-srdvanti (i. 15.3). He adds, upasargavrit- 
bhi¢ ca, ‘the same is the case with the words which are to be treated 
as if prepositions,’ and cites yam: ardte : purah-dhatsé (v.17. 2), and 
yam : ami! iti : purah-dadhiré (v. 8.5). That our treatise itself, in mak- 


* With the slight alteration of yatho ’vdea to yathd "ha, we should have here 
three equal successive pddas of a metrical verse: but the impossibility of forcing 
the last compound into any such metrical form, as a fourth pdda, ren it very 
doubtful whether this is anything more than a curious coincidence, and whether 
the words are not meant for si prose. 


i 
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ing no special reference to such ambiguous words, means to regard 
them as to all intents and purposes actual upasargas, is altogether prob- 
able. As counter-example, to show that the preposition is not com- 
pounded with the verb when the latter is unaccented, the commentary 
offers yatu-dhd'ndn : vi : lapaya (i. 7. 2). 

The rule of the Vaj. Pr. (v. 16) is to the effect that avagraha is used 
between a verb and a preceding preposition, when the latter is unac- 
cented. This is in some degree a better form of statement, since the 
loss of accent in the preposition is rather the cause of its combination 
with the verb than the latter’s acquisition of a tone. 


2. If there be more than one of them, they are compounded 
even with an unaccented verb. 


If more prepositions than one are compounded with an unaccented 
verb, only one of them, the one next the verb, is accented, the others 
becoming proclitic. In such a case, the constructors of the pada-text 
have very properly combined all with the verb, instead of simply putting 
the prepositions together, since it is not the relation of the former to 
the fatter preposition that costs the former its accent, but rather their 
common relation to the verb: we have not a compound preposition, 
but a duplicate verbal compound. A later rule (rule 7, below) teaches 
us that in such a combination the first of the prepositions is separated 
by avagraha from the rest. 

The commentator gives as illustrations the compounds wt-dvasyati (ix. 
6. 54), sam-d'cinushva : anu-samprayahi (xi. 1.36), and upa-sampdrana- 
yat* (xviii. 4.50). He adds, as under the last rule, upasargavrttibhig 
ca, and illustrates with acha-d'vaddmasi (e. g. vii. 38.3) and abhi-hin- 
krnota (xii. 3. 37). 

I do not find any corresponding precept in the Vj. Pr., although the 
cases which it concerns are not such as would properly fall under the 
rule of that treatise already referred to. 


3. Disjoined from the verb, however, are such as are used 
without significance, or to set forth the object, or such as are 
otherwise connected—namely, in the cases abhi vi tanu ete. 


The Sanskrit language, much more than any other of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, has, throughout its whole history, maintained the upasargas 
or prepositions in their original and proper character of adverbial pre- 
fixes, directing the action of the verb itself, and not belonging especially 
to the object of that action, or immediately governing its case-relation. 
Even in the Vedic dialect, where the preposition admits of being widely 


_ * The citation of this word here and under rule 7 shows that its true pada-form 
nen ant not as it has been noticed above (under iii, 79) that our pada- 
MS. ly reads, 
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separated from its verb, it yet, in the great majority of cases, belongs 
distinctly to the verb, and not to any noun. But, while this is true as 
a general rule, there are yet cases, in the Vedic as well as in the more 
modern classical Sanskrit, where the preposition has detached itself 
from the verb, and is to be construed more intimately with the object 
of the action. Even here, it more often follows the noun, as auxiliary 
to its case-ending, and so occupies an intermediate position between 
adverb and preposition, something like the German adverbs of direction 
in such phrases as aus dem Walde heraus, in den Wald hinein, or like 
the German an in ich blicke ihn an, as compared with the aé in our 
nearly equivalent expression “I look at him.” Whenever it happens 
that a preposition thus attached to a noun comes, in the construction 
of the sentence, to stand before an accented verb, or before another 
preposition which is connected with a verb, there arises an exception to 
the two foregoing rules, and such exceptions are made the subject of 
this and the two following rules: the first of them deals with such cases 
as grhd‘n : ipa : pré : siddmi (iii. 12.9), where the preposition is fol- 
lowed by another accented preposition and an unaccented verb, so that, 
by iv. 2,7, we ought to have upa-prdsidami ; the second, with such as 
yah : vigud : abhi : vi-pagyati (vi. 34. 4), where the following preposition 
loses its accent before the verb, and the same rules would require abhi- 
-vipdgyati; the third, with passages where a single preposition comes 
before an accented verb, and so ought to lose its own accent and enter 
into combination with it, so that we should have, instead of yé : dsatah : 
pari :jajniré (x. 7.25), pari-jajniré. The description which our rule gives 
of such uses of the prepositions is in near accordance with that of Panini, 
who also (i. 4. 83-98) calls by the name karmapravacantya (‘ concerned 
with the setting forth of the object of the action’) such prepositions as 
are used otherwise than in immediate connection with a verb. He like- 
wise uses in the same connection (i. 4.93) the term anarthaka, ‘non- 
applying it, according to the scholiast’s illustrations, to. 
hi and part when used after an ablative adverb—thus, kutah pari, 
‘whence’—where they are unessential to the completeness of the sense. 
Whether the same term would be applied to the same prepositions when 
following a case, as an ablative or locative, I do not know; nor pre- 
cisely how it is to be understood in our rule: the commentator gives 
no explanation of it, nor of anyayukta, nor does he assign his illustra- 
tions to the several items of specification which his text furnishes him. 
The term anyayukta probably means ‘belonging to another verb,’ but 
such cases are quite rare in the text: an instance of the kind intended 
is perhaps nth stuvdndsya pataya (i. 8.3), where the preposition nih be- 
longs to the verb pataya, and not to the intervening participle, to which 
it would otherwise be attached, with loss of its own accent. P&nini’s 
karmapravacaniya is comprehensive enough to include all the cases to 
which our rules apply. 

In filling up the ganas of our treatise, and giving all the cases of a 
preposition preceding a verb, but not placed in accentual and composi- 
tional relations with it, I shall include together all that would fall under 
this and the two following rules, since they evidently form a single class, 
and are only formally distinct from one another : 
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Of adhi, with an ablative case (or, rarely, an ablative adverb), ii. 7. 3. 
viii. 9. 4 (bts). ix. 5.6; 9.18, xiii. 1.42; 3.2. xix. 56.1; with a locative 
case (or locative adverb), i. 3.6; 32.4. ii. 1.5. viii. 9.19. ix. 5.4, 8; 
9.2; 10.7. x. 7.1,12; 8.41. xi. 7.8,9,14. xii. 3.36. xiii, 1.373; 3. 
6,18. xiv.1.1; 2.48. xviii. 4.3: anu with an accusative, ii. 34. 3. vi. 
97.3; 122.1. viii. 9.12. x. 5. 25-35. xi. 8.11, 19-22, 24, 27. xii. 2. 21. 
xiii. 2.40; 3.1. xv. 6.1-9; 9.1; 14. 1-12. xviii. 4.28. xix. 13.6; 44. 
10: antar with a locative, i. 13.3: abhi, with an accusative, iii. 21. 5. 
iv. 1.3. v. 19.4. vi. 34.4. viii. 2.4; 3.9. ix. 10.6. xii. 1.29, 33; 3.8, 
12, 30, 52. xviii. 3.2;* with an ablative, viii, 6. 22;+ with a locative, 
xviii, 3. 40 :{ @ with a locative, xviii. 1.59; upa with an accusative, iii. 
21.1, 9. xix. 56.3; pari with an ablative, ii. 34. 5. x. 7.25. xii. 3. 53. 

But these prepositional or quasi-prepositional uses of the upasargas 
are of less importance to give in detail, because they are liable to occur 
in any part of the sentence, and their treatment as exceptions to the 
first rules of our chapter is a result of their accidental position in con- 
tact with a verb. There are other passages, considerably less numerous, 
where the prefixes, although evidently belonging to the verb, have an 
adverbial signification which is so far independent that they maintain 
their separate accent before an unaccented verb, or before another verbal 
prefix. The one most often thus treated is abhi, which is found before 
pra at iii, 1.2; 2.5. iv.8.2; 32.7. xviii. 3.73, and before other upa- 
sargas at i. 1. 3. viii. 4. 21. ix. 9.3: upa occurs only before pra,§ at i. 
28.1. iv. 31.1. vi. 37.1. xviii. 2.53: @, also before pra alone, at iii. 4. 
5. vi. 35. 1. xviii. 4.49: apa, at iv.31.7; 32.5: pari, at iii. 2.4: ave, 
at vi. 65.1 (p. dva : d!-yatd : dva etc.): anu, at xiii. 4.26: sam (perhaps 
to be connected with the following instrumentals), at xviii. 2.58: and 
ud, at xii. 1. 39—where, however, it is difficult not to believe the manu- 
script reading erroneous, and requiring amendment to wt-dnrcth. 

In asingle phrase, sdm sam sravantu (i. 15.1. ii. 26. 3. xix. 1. 1), the 
preposition sam, being repeated for emphasis before the verb, is both 
times accented, and so is left uncombined. At vi. 63. 4, in a like repe- 
tition, there takes place a combination, with accentuation only of the 
former word—thus, sdm-sam : it, etc.; and, at vii. 26.3, the repetition 
of pra is treated in the same manner. 

A briefer, and, we should have ampeent a more acceptable manner 
of disposing of all the cases to which these three rules relate, would 
have been to prescribe that when an upasarga maintained its own accent 
before an accented verb or another upasarga, it did not undergo combi- 
nation with them. Such exceptions to the general rules for combination 
are treated by the V4j. Pr. in rules 5 to 10 of its sixth chapter. 

The commentator’s cited illustrations are thé : evé : abhi : vi : tanu (i. 
. 1.3), sam: sam: sravantu (e. g. i. 15.1), sé: pra: sddhaya (i. 24.4 


* In some of these passages—viz. iii. 21. 5. xii. 3.12, 30—the special connection 
of abhi with the noun is but the faintest, and the cases are hardly to be reckuned 
belonging in this class, 

+ Here, too, the preposition belongs rather with the verb than with the noun. 

} This is a combination unsupported by other passages, and hardly to be borne : 
for abhi is doubtless to be read adhi, with the Rig-Veda (x. 13. 8). 

§ Except in the anomalous combination tipa : vandydh, at xviii. 4. 65. 
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and pra: (i. 28.1). The third is a case having no 
analogy with the others, since sw is not at all a verbal prefix; I have 
taken no account of it in drawing out the above statement. 


usu 

4. In abhi vipacydmi etc., the former preposition is disjoined. 

The cases falling under this rule—those of a preposition retaining 
its accent and independence before another preposition which is itself 
made proclitic and combined with a following accented verb—have been 
detailed in the preceding note. The commentator quotes four of them, 
viz. yd'vat : te : abhi: vi-pdgydmi (xii. 1.33), mdanasd : abhi : sam-vidih 
(iii. 21. 5), ya/vat : sd’ : abhi : vigdngahe (v.19. 4), and yah: vigud : abhi: 
vi-pacyati (vi. 34.4). The examples, as in sundry cases elsewhere, are 
wanting in variety. 


Tw 


5. In yondv adhy dirayanta etc., the preposition is also dis- 
joined from the verb. 

This rule applies to such of the cases detailed in the note to rule 3, 
above, as show an accented and independent preposition immediately 
before an accented verb. The commentator instances samdné : yéndu : 
Gdhi : dirayanta (ii.1.5), Gdhi: tasthih (ix. 9. 2), yé: dsatah : pari: 
jajniré (x. 7. 25), samudra’t : adhi : jajrishe (iv. 10.2), and pari : bhii- 
ma : jd'yase (xiii. 2.3). The citation of the last passage seems to imply 
that the commentator regarded bhima as a verbal form, from the root 
bhé ; but he can hardly, except in the forgetfulness of a moment, have 
been guilty of so gross a blunder. 


6. Acth and babhéiva are disjoined, owing to the determination 
of the protracted vowel. 


That is to say, if I do not misapprehend the meaning of the rule, 
owing to the recognition of the final syllable of each word as a pro- 
tracted one. To what end the precept is given, unless the words re- 
ferred to (x. 2.28 and xi. 3. 26,27) have an irregular accent on the 

rotracted syllable, I do not see. If accented, they would have a right, 
. the first rule of this chapter, to combination with the preceding 
preposition; but, the present rule virtually says, they are seen to lose 


this right upon a recognition of the fact that the accented vowel is pro- ° 


tracted, and that its accent is therefore of an anomalous character. It 
has been already noticed (under i. 105) that a part of our manuscripts 
accent babhivd/37i in the latter of the two passages referred to: not 
one gives an accent to 4gi3h, in either case of its occurrence. 


won 


7. The former preposition is separated by avagraha. 
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The avagraha, or pause of separation between the two parts of a 
compound word, is defined by two of the Pratigakhyas (as has been 
already remarked, in the note following iii. 74) as having the length of 
amora. From here to the end of section II (rule 72), the treatise is 
occupied with rules for its employment or omission. And, in the first 
place, with however many prepositions a verbal form may be com- 
pounded, it is always the first of them that is separated from the rest 
of the compound by avagraha. The commentator gives us as examples 
the same series of words which we had under rule 2, above, only pre- 
fixing to them upa-dvditi (ix. 6. 53). 


ue 


8. In ydtumévat, also, the former constituent is separated by 


avagraha. 


I interpret this rule according to the explanation of the commentator, 
who regards pérvena as implied in it, by inference from the preceding 
rule. It comes in rather awkwardly here, as only prepositions have 
been contemplated, thus far in the chapter, as former constituents of 
compounds. The commentator adds an exposition of the matter, which 
is, however, too much corrupted and mutilated for me to restore and 
translate it: it reads matvarthe: vayam mdavacchabdo manupo makéra- 
sya vakdrah : dkardgamah. The word is apparently regarded as being 
ydtu-mant, with an added suffix vant, and the rule is designed to teach 
us that, instead of being divided yatumd-vat, as we might expect, it is 
to read ydtu-mdvat—as our pada manuscripts do in fact present it to us. 
The word occurs only at viii. 4. 23. 


9. Separation by avagraha takes place also in a compound. 


The ca in the rule evidently continues the implication simply of ava- 
grahah from rule 7, and the connection of the text casts upon ydtumd- 
vat the suspicion of being an interpolation. A corresponding precept, 
samdse ‘vayrahah, is by the Vaj. Pr. set at the head of its chapter upon 
the use of avagraha (v. 1). 

The commentator cites, as examples of separable compounds, upa- 
-hittah (e. g. i. 1.4), bhdri-dhdyasam (i. 2.1), bhéri-varpasam (i. 2. 1), 
and bhiri-dhandh (vii. 60.4). Whether such words as the first of these, 
or the participles of compounded verbs, should be regarded as falling 
under the designation samdsa, appears to me doubtful, as they present 
the closest analogies with the verbs from which they come. I have in- 
cluded them with verbal forms in filling up the ganas of rules 3 to 5. 


AUT nou 


10. When a compound is farther compounded with an ap- 
pended member, the latter constituent is separated. 
VOL. VII. 66 
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The instance which the commentator selects for illustrating this rule 
is prajdpatisrshtah (x.6.19). The word prajd is itself divisible as a 
compound—thus, pra-ja (e. g. vii. 35.3); upon farther adding pati, the 
former division is given up in favor of that between the old compound 
and its added member, and we have prajd-pati (e. g. ii. 34.4); anda 
similar addition and removal of the pause of separation gives us prajd- 
pati-srshtah: while we might have, did the words occur, the yet farther 
change prajdpatisrshtah-iva, or prajapatisrshti-bhih, and prajapatisrshti- 
bhih-va, In no compound is the separation by avagraha made at more 
than one point, and it is always the member last appended which is 
entitled to separation. 

The form of the corresponding rule in the V&j. Pr. (v. 7) is vastly 
preferable to that of our own. That treatise says “in the case of a 
compound composed of several members, separation by avagraha is 
made of the member last added.” This puts the matter upon its true 
basis, and accounts for the usage of the pada-text-makers both where 
they separate the latter member, and where they separate the former 
member, from the rest of the compound. We shall see below (rule 12) » 
that the treatment by our Praticakhya of the separation of a former 
member is very obscure and imperfect. 


11. Also in suprévyd. 
That is to say, in the word specified the last member is separated 


from the rest of the compound, and not the first, as would be more in 
accordance with the gencral analogies of the system of separation. 
The passage, the only one in the Atharvan where the word occurs, is 
quoted by the commentator: supra-anyd' : yéjamandya (iv. 30.6). Su- 
pravi is divided in the same manner by the pada-text of the Rig-Veda 
(e. g. i. 84.4): it is of obscure derivation and meaning, and whether 
the etymology of it which is implied in its analysis as made by the 
Hindu grammarians is correct, is at least very doubtful. But whether 
composed of su-pra-avi or su-pra-vi, we should expect the pada-text to 
write it su-pravi or su-pravi, and it is the recognition of its anomalous 
division which has caused it to be made the subject of a special rule. 
The commentator adds a verse about it, which, however, appears to deal 
rather with its accentuation than its division: avateh prapirvasya [su- 
praptrvasya ?| tagabdah [yagabdah?} svaritah parah : supravi irtiyd- 
yah kshdiprah chandasi svaryate. 

The Atharvan reading suprdvyd is at any rate established by this 
rule, against suprdvye, which the Rik (x. 125. 2) offers, and which the 
connection also appears to require. Possibly the form implies an ex- 
planation of the word which seems suggested by the first line of the 
verse just quoted, as if from the root av, with the prefixes su and pra, 
and with the added desiderative suffix yd, ‘with desire to show propl- 
tious favor.’ Such an explanation, of course, would be futile, being 
sufficiently disproved by the accent alone. 
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12. If the appended member is indivisible, the former mem- 
ber is separated. 


This rule is very obscure, and I am far from feeling confident that my 
translation rightly expresses its meaning. The manuscript readings of 
its first word, in text and in comment, vary between aningena, atingena, 
and amigena, If the word really means ‘immovable,’ i. e. ‘indivisible, 
inseparable,’ we should expect rather anizigyena (compare igya in rule 
76, below); and possibly the latter may be the true reading: but as 
tiga also is an acknowledged word, having the meaning ‘ movable,’ I 
have not ventured to alter the form presented by the manuscript. As 
I have rendered it, the rule would appear to mean only that when to a 
word already compounded an inseparable appendix, for instance a suffix, 
was added, the division would remain as before—as in su-viratdydi, 
pra-padébhyam, and the like—but this is a perfectly simple case, and 
one which hardly calls for especial attention and determination. The 
commentator’s exposition is as follows: aningeno 'pajdte: aningena vice- 
shalakshanena avikrshitena : dvayoh samcaye jate pirvend ’vagraho bha- 
vati; ‘when a word is farther compounded with an indivisible—that is 
to say, with a modificatory appendage which is not taken apart—and 
there arises a doubt between two, separation is made of the former.’ 
My translation of the rule is founded upon my (somewhat questionable) 
interpretation of this paraphrase. The cited illustrations, however, do 
not at all support it; they are su-kshetriyd : su-gdtuyd (iv. 33. 2), saha- 
-siiktavakah (vii. 97.6), sa-antardegah (ix. 5.37), and su-prajah (iv. 11. 
3). The last three of these are plain cases of separation of the con- 
stituent last added from the rest of the compound: the first two are 
less unequivocal, since we should rather regard the suffix ya as added 
to sukshetra and sugdtu, and the more natural division as being sukshe- 
tri-ya, ;* but neither is yd an aningya suffix, as is p by 
the next following werd, vasu-yd, and the others detailed in rule 30, 
below. The commentator adds a verse of farther exposition, but this 
also throws no additional light upon the matter in hand: it is dve yatré 
"vagrahasthane pirvene parena va: piirvend ’vagrahas tatra sukshetri- 
y4 sintardecah suprajdg ca nidarganam ; ‘where there are two places 
for separation by avagraha, either of the former or of the latter mem- 
ber of a compound, separation is there to be made of the first mem- 
ber: instances are sukshetriyd, sdntardegah, and suprajah.” I do not 
see how this statement can be accepted as a correct one; for, of the 
compounds consisting of more than two members, the last is even more 
often separated from the first two than the first from the last two: the 
point of division being, except in a very few cases of which the treatise 
takes special note, determined by the history of the double or tripe 
compound, upon the principle distinctly laid down in the Vaj. Pr., that 
the member last added is the one which must be separated. Thus, in 


_.* The Rik pada (i. 97.2) actually reads sugdtu-yd, although it divides su-kshetriyd 
like our own text. 
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the first four books of the text, we have, upon the one hand, rta-prajdta, 
madhu-samdrea, vi-dydma, prati-abhicarana, mushka-dbarha, brahma- 
-samcita, su-samnata, svapna-abhikarana, d-utsiryam, d-vyusham, dyuh- 
-pratarana, civa-abhimar gana, aksha-pardjaya, and agva-abhidhani ; and, 
on the other hand, saréipa-krt, sarijpam-karani, sapatna-kshayana, viskan- 
dha-dishana, sapatna-han, abhimdtizit, abhigasti-pa, samkalpa-kulmala, 
agnihotra-hut, akiti-pra, dcdéra-eshin, vijesha-krt, abhibhiti-ojas, and 
abhimdti-sahas. And in the rare cases where three independent words 
are fused into a compound by a single process, the last one is separated 
from the other two: such are nagha-risha and itiha-dsa (xv. 6.4). It 
will be difficult, I think, to find any interpretation for our rule which 
shall make it other than a bungling and inaccurate account of the phe- 
nomena with which it professes to deal. To connect aningena in con- 
struction with piérvena, and translate ‘the former member is separated 
from the rest when it is an indivisible word,’ although it would satisfy 
well enough the requirements of the instances given by the comment- 
ator, would only throw us into new difficulties, for it would require us 
to read sa-répakrt as well as sa-antardega, su-parnasuvana (v. 4.2) as 
well as su-kshetriyd, and the like.* 


Aad wT 


13. Dhd is separated, when a taddhita-suffix. 


As instances of the separation of the secondary suffix dhdé from the 
themes to which it is attached, the commentor cites catuh-dhé : retah (x. 
10. 29), ashta-dha : yuktah (xiii. 3.19), nava-dha : hitah (xiii, 4. 10), and 
dvadaga-dha (vi. 113.3): in the same manner is treated mitra-dhd, at 
ii. 6. 4, for which the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita, in the corresponding pre 
(xxvii. 5), has mitra-dheye. On the other hand, the text offers a single 
exception to the rule, vigvddhé (vi. 85.3), which neither the Prati¢a- 
khya nor its commentary notices: it is accented on the penult, while 
all the other compounds with dhé accent the suffix itself. 

The commentator adds: vyatyayasvagraddirghebhyo dhapratyaye na 
avagraho bhavati ; ‘the suffix dhé does not suffer separation after .. . (2), 
sva, grat, and a long vowel.’ The words svadhé and graddhd, into 
which the root dhé enters as last member, are here referred to, and 


* The best way, it seems to me, of saving the credit of our Praticdkhya as re- 
gards its treatment of the subject of double composition in these two rules, will be 
to regard rule 10 as equivalent to VAj. Pr. v.7; understanding upajdte as meaning 
simply ‘added to,’ whether by prefixion or suffixion, and parena as signifying ‘the 
later (i.e. the last added) constituent :’ and then farther, taking rule 12 to be added 
in limitation of 10, and to mean: ‘when, however, the added constituent is ineapa- 
ble of being separated, the division remains as before.’ It might well enough be 
thought that, in such cases of prefixion as avira-han (from vira-han), or in su 
cases of suffixion as su-viratd, vddhi-ya, pari-vatsarina, vi-irtsd, etc., the addition 
of another element virtually fused the prior compound into one word, and would 
be understood as annulling its division by avagraha, unless some direction was 
given to the contrary. This interpretation, however, would be contrary to the 
authority of the commentator, would require us to understand parena and pirvena 
in a different from their usual sense, and would convict rule 11 of being an interpo- 
lation, made since the misinterpretation of rule 10. 


i 
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perhaps godhé (iv. 3.6); but to what the first item in the enumeration 
refers, I have not succeeded in discovering. 

The kindred suffix dé remains always attached to the theme to which 
it belongs. 

The Vj. Pr. (v.27) forbids the separation of dhé from a numeral, 
but allows it in other cases: it would read caturdhd, ashtadhd, etc., in 
pada, The usage of the Rik pada-text also does not entirely corres- 

ond with that of the Atharvan in regard to the same suffix: thus the 

rmer has bahudhd, while the latter separates bahu-dha. 


14. Also tré, when it ends in @. 


The commentator’s examples are deva-tré : ca : krnuhi (v. 12. 2), and 
puru-tré : te: vanvatam (vi. 126.1); and his counter-examples, of tra 
inseparable, are yatra : devah : amrtam (ii. 1.5), and tatra : amrtasya : 
cakshanam (v. 4. 3). 

The Vj. Pr. (v. 9) declares tré separable, and, as our treatise might 
just as well have done, regards tra as excluded by the designation of 
the form of the separable suffix as tra. The usage of the Rik pada is 
also the same with that taught in our rule. Doubtless it is the charac- 
ter of the forms to which tra is attached, as being pronominal roots, 
that prevents its separation from them, rather than anything in the 
suffix itself. The ablative suffix tas is not separated, even when it fol- 
lows a word having an independent status in the language, as in abhitas. 


15. Also thé, when it is combined with a polysyllable. 


The commentator’s examples are rtu-thd : vi : cakshate (ix. 10. 26), 
ndma-thd : sa : manyeta (xi. 8.7); and his counter-examples are adha : 
yathé : nah go 3.21), and tathé : tat : agne (v. 29.2). Here, again, 
it is evidently not the length of the words to which the suffix is ap- 
a as monosyllables or polysyllables, that determines its separa- 

ility, but the character of the former as pronominal roots and of the 
latter as nominal themes. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 12) details the words after which thé is separable. 


16. Also tara and tama. 


The commentator cites, as instances of these suffixes with separable 
character, mddhoh : asmi : maédhu-tarah : madiighdt : médhumat-tarah 
(i. 34.4), &t-tamah : asi : 6shadhindm (e. g. vi. 15.1), aham : asmi : ya- 
cah-tamah (vi. 39.3), and nrnd'm : ca: bhagavat-tamah (ii. 9.2). He 
adds, according to his usual method of introducing counter-examples : 
taratamayoh itt kim artham, ‘why does the rule say tara and tama? 
and gives the counter-examples agvatardsya (iv. 4.8) and agvataryah 
(viii. 8.22), The citation of these words in this manner, as if they were 
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excluded by the very form of the rule itself from falling under its ope- 
ration, suggests as the true reading and interpretation of the rule tara- 
tamapoh, ‘tara and tama when unaccented,’ giving to the indicatory 
letter p the same force which it has as appended to the same suffixes by 
Panini (e. g. v. 3. 55,57). My copy of the manuscript, indeed, gives 
me everywhere taratamayoh ; but, considering the small difference be- 
tween y and p when hastily formed, I cannot be confident that the 
Hindu scribe did not mean to write the latter letter. But, in the first 
place, I find it very hard to admit that our Praticakhya would thus use 
an indicatory letter as an essential and determinative part of one of its 
rules, without giving anywhere any explanation of its value. Other 
such appendages to a suffix, corresponding with those which Panini 
employs, are, it is true, elsewhere found in the treatise: thus we have 
(iv. 20) tatil, where the / indicates that the syllable preceding the suffix 
has the accent; also matu, vatu, and vasu, whose appended w is intended 
to show that the suffix receives an augment (agama) n in the strong 
cases, and takes the feminine ending ¢; and the particles « and sw are 
called, with Panini, w% and suf, to distinguish them from the exclama- 
tion uw and the case-ending su: but the appended letters are nowhere 
used as significant. Again, we should expect that the p, if used at all, 
would be applied to each suffix, and that the rule would read tarapta- 
mapoh (compare Pan. i. 1. 22), which is certainly not its form in the 
manuscript. Finally, the admission of the indicatory letter, with its 
Paninean signification, would not make the rule complete and accurate, 
as stating the usage of our pada-text with regard to the suffixes in ques- 
tion; for, on the one hand, we have ratham-tara (e. g. viii. 10. 13), and 
the prepositional comparatives pra-tardm (e. g. v. 1. 4), vi-tardm (v.12. 
4), and sam-tardm (vii. 16.1); and, on the other hand, there are cases 
in which the unaccented endings are not separated from the themes to 
which they are attached, and one of these cases is even noted and 
specified by the commentator. The latter’s discussion of the rule is 
fuller than usual, as he seems, for once, to feel the necessity of doing 
something to supply the deficiencies of his text; but his effort is only 
partially successful, and moreover, his language is so mutilated by the 
manuscript that I can make it out but imperfectly. He first asks why 
the separation of fara and tama is not made also in katard and katamé, 
yataréd and yatama (to which we may add itara and dntara), and an- 
swers netduche [ndi stas?| taratamdv anydv etav akarddi pratya- 
yau : angasyd “dimadtram u gishyate lupyate param : svarddi pra- 
tyaydv etdu padatvam nd ’tra gishyate; ‘these are not tara and tama, 
but other suffixes, commencing with a [viz. atara, atama]: in the de- 
rivatives in question, the first portion of the theme remains, but the 
last is dropped [i. e. yatara = y + atara ete.]: these are two suffixes with 
initial vowel: capability of standing as separate padas is not taught of 
them.’ This distinction of the suffixes as applied to pronominal roots 
from those — to other themes is evidently artificial and false: the 
difference is that the roots themselves are not, like derivative themes, 
detachable from the suffixes appended to them—as we have seen to be 
the case under the two preceding rules. The commentator, changing 
his subject, then goes on to say gotamah pratishedho vaktavyah ; ‘the 
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word gotama must be noted as an exception to the rule;’ and he cites 
the passage in which it occurs: yd’u : gélamam : dvathah (iv. 29. 6) ; 
adding, by way of explanation, samjidydm ridhigabdo dha tama ’tra 
*natigdyane: asamanah samudrddis tasman netyati gotamoh. have 
not succeeded in restoring this verse so as to translate it, but so much 
of it as applies to gotama may be pretty clearly understood: the word, 
as a proper name, is one of common currency, a samjid, or specific a 
pellation employed without reference to its etymology, and its suffix 
tama has no superlative signification; hence there is a propriety in 
treating it otherwise than as an ordinary superlative. 

There yet remains one word in the Atharvan, viz. wttara, whose treat- 
ment by the pada-text requires an exposition which the Praticakhya 
omits. While uttama is always divided—thus, ut-tama—the compara- 
tive is variously treated, being sometimes divided and sometimes left 
without avagraha. The Vj. Pr. (v. 2) takes special note of this irregu- 
larity, declaring a word formed with tara or tama not separable when 
opposed in meaning to ‘south ;’ that is, when’ meaning ‘ north’—this 
being, as we may suppose, another case of samjid. This principle is 
so far followed in our text that the word is never divided when it has 
the meaning ‘north ;’ but it is also left without avagraha in quite a 
number of passages* where it has its own proper signification ‘ upper,’ 
or the naturally and regularly derived ones ‘superior,’ ‘remoter,’ or 
‘later.’ I can only suppose that the true principle which should deter- 
mine the separation or non-separation was misunderstood and misapplied 
by the constructors of our pada-text. 


17. Also mant. 


The illustrations chosen by the commentator from among the very 
numerous examples of this rule presented in the Atharvan text are 
madhu-mat (e.g. i. 34.3) and go-mat (xviii. 3.61). Exceptions are 
noted farther on, in rule 47. 

The Vj. Pr. (v.8) states the principle more broadly, including to- 
yee! all possessive suffixes; among them, most of those which form 

e subject of our next rule. 


Tuyen 


18. Also a taddhita beginning with v. 


The commentator cites as examples atri-vat : vah : krimayah : hanmi : 
kanva-vat : jamadagni-vat (ii. 32.3), rta-vanam (vi. 36.1), satya-vanam 
(iv. 29. 1,2), agva-van (vi. 68.3), avji-vam (viii. 6.9), kega-vah (viii. 6. 


* They are as follows: iii. 5.5. iv. 22.6. v. 28.10. vi. 16.4; 118.3; 184.2. viii. 
The which I have not succeeded in identifying with 

MS. next gives rdnvatah, ve in i ing wi 
any word in the text. 


marta-vatsam (vill. 6.26), d-vayam 6. 
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(xiv. 1.29). He must have been nodding when he added the last three 
words, of which the third has no suffix beginning with v, and the two 
others are not formed by suffixes, but by composition. He goes on to 
say vijio pratishedho vakiavyah, but what is to be understood in, or 
from, vijnio, I do not see: the cases of irregular absence of separation 
by avagraha which he adduces are druvayah : vi-baddhah (vy. 20. 2), 
ubhaydvinam (v. 25.9), and the three words, of kindred character with 
the latter, amaydvi, mekhalavi, medhavt, no one of which is found in 
the Atharvan, although we once have an accusative of the last of them, 
medhévinam (vi. 108. 4). 


19. Also cas, with distributive meaning. 


The instances given in the commentary are paru-gah : kalpaya : enam 
(ix. 5. 4), and dhdma-gah : sthdtre : rejante : vi-krtani : ripa-gah (ix. 9. 
16); the counter-examples, showing that gas is only separable when dis- 
tributive, are ankugah (vi. 82. 3) and kindgah (e. g. iii. 17. 5)—cases 
which it was very unnecessary to cite, since their suffix, if they have 
one, is ¢a, not cas. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 9) marks gas, along with other secondary suffixes, as 


separable. 
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20. Also ttt. 


Panini (e. g. iv. 4. 142) calls the suffix ¢4ti by the same name, ¢atil, 
the appended / signifying, as has been already noticed, that the syllable 
preceding the suffix is accented. The V4j. Pr., in its corresponding 
rule (v. 9), calls it simply ¢éti.. 

The commentator illustrates with the two passages mahydi : arishta- 
-tataye (iii. 5. 5), and havishmantam : md : vardhaya : jyeshtha-tataye (vi. 
39. 1). 

Th related suffix #4 is never separated from the theme to which it is 
appended : tva forms the subject of rule 26, below. 


APT 
21. Also dyu, after ubhaya. 


The commentator cites the examples ubhaya-dyuh : abhi-eti (i. 25. 4) 
and ubhaya-dyuh : upa : haranti (viii. 10. 21), and the counter-example 
yah : anyedyuh (i. 25. 4); which are the only cases (except a repetition 
of the phrase in i. 25.4 at vii. 116.2) presented in our text of deriva- 
tives—or, more properly, of compounds—formed with dyu or dyus. 
The name dyubh or dyubhi, which our treatise gives to the latter, 1s 
a strange one, and not supported by anything in Panini: indeed, the 
latter seems never to use b/ as an indicatory letter; the general grammar 
forms ubhayadyus with the suffix dyus, and anyedyus and its numerous 
kindred (see the Boéhtlingk-Roth lexicon, under dyus, or Pan. v. 3. 22) 


| 
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with the suffix edyusac: one is tempted to conjecture that the authors 
of our system may have regarded dyus in these compounds as a con- 
traction for the instrumental plural dyubhis. The ing of the word 
is well assured, not only by the text and comment, but by a cited 
verse with which the commentator closes his exposition : it reads anyasyd 
dyubhi tv etvam syad anyo va dyahbhir ishyate: lopa edyubhi ca ’ntyasya 
siddho va "yam punar dyubhi. This evidently has to do with the forma- 
tion of anyedyus, accounting for the e which precedes the suffix: but I 
can offer no entirely satisfactory restoration of the text. 


AT Dusen 


22. Also mditra. 


This is most palpably a rule which has its ground in the observed 
henomena of the general language, and not in those of the Atharva- 
Veda: for although, in the later language, mdétra came to be used in 
such a mode and sense as to give some ground for its treatment as a suf- 
fix, it is in the Atharvan nothing but a noun, and even enters into com- 
position only with adi, forming the adjective atimdtra, ‘above measure, 
excessive.’ The commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, the two 
es in which this compound occurs, namely ati-métram : avardhanta 

19. 1) and ye : dtménam : ati-mdtram (viii. 6. 13). 


0 


28. Also dénim, after vicva. 

The commentator cites, as example and counter-example, vigva-danim 
(e.g. vii. 78.11) and taddnim (e. g. x. 8.39), the only two Atharvan 
words which are formed with this suffix. Here, again, is an instance of 


a suffix remaining attached in pada to a pronominal root, while it is 
separated from a nominal theme (compare under rules 14-16). 


24. Also maya, excepting after s. 

A single example of the separation of the suffix maya is cited in the 
commentary, viz. ¢aka-mayam : dhiimam (ix. 10.25); and also a single 
example of its non-separation, when following a theme ending in s, viz. 
anah : manasmayam (xiv. 1. 12). 


25. Also ka, after a consonant. 


Words in which the suffix ka is appended to a consonant are not at 
all frequent in the Atharvan: the commentator brings up two cases, viz. 
avat-kam (ii. 3.1) and ejat-kah (v. 23.7), and I have noted but two 
others, viz. manah-kam (vi. 18. 3) and antyah-kam (x. 8.25). As coun- 
ter-examples, where the same suffix, following a vowel, is left attached 
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in pada to its theme, he gives us tundikah (viii. 6.5) and gipavitnukéh 
(v. 23.7). Such formations occur by scores in our text.* 


26. Also tva, in a word accented on the final syllable. 


The instances cited by the commentator of the occurrence of this com- 
mon suffix are mahi-tvd' : kasmdi (iv. 2. 4), amrta-tvam : dnaguh (ix. 10. 
1), and gtécayah : cuci-tvdm (xii. 3.28). As counter-example, to show that 
the tva is separated only whén it receives the accent, is cited dditih : 
janitvam (vii. 6.1: the Rik pada, in the corresponding passage [i. 89. 
10], has jani-tvam); and this is the only word of the kind which the 
text contains, for at ii. 28.3, where the edition reads jdnitvéh, all the 
manuscripts have jantiraéh. The commentator adds a verse respect- 
ing his counter-example, as follows: janitvam aditeh param ne ’ngyate 
krjjanaparatah : itvo vad sydj janas tena padatvam ’tra gishyate: this 
informs us that janitva following aditi is not to be treated as separable, 
as being formed. frem the root yan by the suffix itva, which is not taught 
to be an ending capable of constituting an independent pada. He then 
proceeds to ask the question tha kasméat samdso na bhavati : ekaja : tvam : 
mahi : tvam ; ‘why is there no combination in the passages ekaja tudm 
(iv. 31.3: p. ekayja : tudm) and mahi tvém (not found in AV.); and he 
answers by a verse, from the authority, doubtless, which had suggested 
to him the query: ekaja tvam mahi tvam ca tad ubhayam samasyate [ti 
*bhayam na samasyate?|: dmantritam tayoh parvam tvam 
param padam ; ‘in neither of the phrases ekaja tvam and mahi tvam is 
there a combination; the former word is there a vocative, and the latter 
is tvam from yushmad.’ It is clearly a work of supererogation on the 

of the commentator to explain such self-evident matters. But he 
is not content even with this; he continues “why is not agrepitva sepa- 
rated ?”—that is to say, I presume, why is it not divided agrepi-tva, in- 
stead of agre-pitva’—and he again cites a verse: taddhite ‘vagrahah 
gishtah padatvam nd gishyate: pibates tam nibodhata itvam chanda- 
sam ishyate ; ‘separability is rey only of taddhitas ; division into 
separate padas is not taught of this case; note that the word comes 
from the root pd, ‘to drink,’ with the Vedic suffix iva.’ But, even 
were this exposition in itself worth giving, the word to which it relates 
does not occur in the Atharvan, nacrbeiien from its non-appearance 
in the Béhtlingk-Roth lexicon—in any other of the known Vedic texts. 
We could wish that our commentator had reserved his strength for 
points where its exertion would have done us some service. 

The suffix éra, which appears in the single word sanskrtatra to fill 
the office of tva, is in our pada-text (iv. 21. 4) left inseparable, while the 
Rik, in the corresponding passage (vi. 28.4), interposes the avagraha 
before it. Taya, in catushtaya (x. 2. 3), is not separated from its theme. 
Of #4, notice has been taken under rule 20. 


* For example, in the first eight books, from which alone I have 
at i. 2.2; 3.6-9,9; 11.5; 25.4; 84.2. ii. 8.1; 24.1,2; 26.5. iii, 11.2; 23.4. ¥. 
18.8. vi.29.3; 43.1; 88.3; 121.4. vii. 56,6. viii. 6. 19, 21 (d%s). 
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27. Krtva is combined or not, according to its appearance as 
an independent word or otherwise. 


Krivas occurs but three times in the Atharvan: twice it is treated as 
an independent word, both it and the preceding numeral having an ac- 
cent; once it is combined with the numeral, the latter losing its separate 
accent, and it is then separated by avagraha from it. The commentator 
cites all the passages, as follows: catér : namah : ashta-kr'tvah : bhavd'- 
ya: déga : kr‘tuah (xi. 2. 9), and trik : sapté : kr'tvah (xii. 2.29). After 
this, having not yet recovered from the impulse which made him so 
fertile of exposition under the foregoing rule, he continues: nanv evam : 
katham : vyavasthitena vikalpena pratipaditatvat ; ‘now then, 
how is it? since a diversity of usage is taught respecting the word, by 
the use of the term v4? and he makes reply in a lengthy citation from 
his metrical authority, which wanders at the end far beyond the limits of 
the subject in hand: karoter dagasaptabhyam tvagabdah krd vidhiyate : 
sankhydyd anuddttayd ashtacabdat samasyate : uddttad dagasapte ’ty 
evam piirvena vigrahah : dhadparyantas taddhitd ye te “shte va ’vagraho 
bhavet : ato ‘nyena padatve ‘pi yuvatyddishu taddhitam : dhatrathatatili- 
: vamdtradyubhi ketvapi mayakrtveshv avagra- 
hah. In the last verse we have an enumeration of all the suffixes thus 
far treated of as separable. 


28. Jétiya etc. are also separable. 


As instances of the use of jétiya, the commentator gives us patu-jd- 
ttya, mrdujatiya, panditajdtiya, and none of these 
words, however, nor any other compounds with the same final member, 
are to be met with in the Atharvan text. The general grammar also 
treats jatiya as a suffix, and Panini’s scholiasts (under v. 3. 69) give, as 
an example of its use, the first of the instances of our commentator, 
The latter farther cites, to fill out the gana of the rule, some of the 
compounds of dheya, viz. bhaga-dheyam (e. g. vi. 111.1), raépa-dheyam 
ae ii. 26.1), and ndma-dheyam (vii. 109.6). What other 

uently occurring final members of compounds it may have pleased 
the authors of our treatise to regard as po ame and to include in this 
gana, I do not know: I have noted no actual suffixes as needing to be 
comprehended in it. 


_ 29, Also a suffix commencing with y and preceded by a vowel, 
in a desiderative form; namely, in participles, denominatives, 
and desiderative adjectives. 

Not one of the technical terms used in this rule is known to me to 
occur elsewhere than in the grammatical language of our treatise. One 
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of them, iché, we have had at another place (iii. 18), and in such a 
connection as to show that it is employed to designate the whole class 
of words to which this rule applies; the others, then, are specifications 
under it, or a classified statement of the cases which it includes. The 
same thing is indicated by the commentator, who paraphrases as follows: 
yaddv ichayadm svardt avagraho bhavati karma® ete. Karmandma, 
then, I have without much hesitation rendered by ‘participle; and 
tanmdnin scems to me to mean ‘implying the making or doing of that 
which the theme indicates,’ and so to be applicable to such words as 
gatriyanti, aghdyanti, where the signification is not simply desidera- 
tive: but of this I do not feel altogether confident, and I have at one 
time sought in the word a designation of the middle participles having 
the termination mdna ; prepsu I think must belong to such derivative 
adjectives as devayu, gravasyu. The commentator, as usual, fails to 
give us any light upon these points: he only cites, as instances of the 
separable suffixes to which the rule relates, adhvari-yatam (i. 4.1), 
agha-yuh (e. g. iv. 3.2), ursha-yamdnah (ii. 5.7), and gatru-yatim : abhi 
(iii. 1. 3): and farther, as counter-examples, tat : sisdsati (xiii. 2. 14), to 
show that no desiderative suffix is separable unless beginning with y ; 
and yena : gravasyavak (iii. 9.4), to show that the suffix beginning with 
y must not be preceded by a consonant. 

The Vaj. Pr. has a corresponding rule (v.10), but more briefly ex- 
pressed, 


30 


80. Also yd, when combined with vasu, ava, svapna, sumna, 
and sddhu. 


Why this rule should be necessary, after the one which precedes it, 
and which would include all the cases to which it is intended to apply, 
I find it difficult to see. It can hardly be that it was meant to exclude 
such words as su-kshetriyd, su-gdtuyd, since these have been otherwise 
provided for (see under rule 12, above): more probably, forms like 
mithuyd (e.g. iv. 29.7) and urviyd (e. g. v.12. 5) are to be regarded as 
its counter-examples. The Vj. Pr. (v.20) also does a like work of 
supererogation in reference to sundry words of its text. The com- 
mentator repeats the words, but gives nothing of the context of the 
passages in which they occur: they are vasu-yd (iv. 33. 2), ava-yé (ii. 35, 
1), svapna-ya (v. 7.8), sumna-yd (vii.55.1), and sddhu-yd (x. 4, 21). 
The second of them is classed with the rest only by a blunder, since it 
is evidently avayds, the irregular nominative singular of ava-ydj, and 
ought to be written by the pada-text ava-yah, instead of ava-yd. 

he comment eloses with another verse: paicdi ’vagrahdn dha 
yacabde gakatéyanah: antoddttah padatvan ca vibhaktyarthe bhavet tu 
ya; ‘Cakat&yana mentions five cases in which yd suffers separation by 
avagraha: it is aecentcd as final, and stands as an independent element, 
when used as a case-ending.’ I am by no means confident that I have 


correctly interpreted the last line, 
4 
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31. Also bhis, bhydm, and bhyas. 


As illustrations, the commentary furnishes pafica-bhih : anguli-bhih 
(iv. 14. 7), uru-bhydm : te : ashthivad-bhydm : parshni-bhydm : pra-pada- 
bhydm (ii. 33. 5), and asthi-bhyah : te : majja-bhyah : snadva-bhych : dha- 
mani-bhyah (ii. 33.6). The case-ending bhyam, as in tubhyam and as- 
mabhyam, is not treated as separable. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v.13) puts our rules 31 and 33 into one, declaring a 
case-ending beginning with 6k separable, when following a short vowel 
oraconsonant. This would teach the division tu-bhyam, asma-bhyam, 
also; but the latter is expressly declared indivisible in another rule (v. 
35), and the former was perhaps overlooked. 


at 


82. Also su. 

The commeiatator’s instances are anvha-su (vi. 35.2), ap-su (e. g. i. 4. 
4),! and vayam : rdja-su (vii. 50. 7). 

The V4j. Pr. (v. 14) combines this rule with rule 34, and says that su 
is separated when its s is not changed to a lingual. 
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33. But not after a long vowel. 


This restriction applies to both the two preceding rules: no case-end- 
ing is separable after a long final vowel, whether this be an original long 
final of the theme, or the result of a prolongation according to the rules 
of declension. The commentator instances ydbhih : sutyam : bhavati 
2.25), tabhih: tvam: asman (ix. 2. 25), akshibhydm : te : ndsika- 

yam : karndbhyam (ii. 33.1), gobhyah : agvebhyah (iii. 28.3), and 
dsu : itardsu (iii. 10. 4). 

Compare Vj. Pr. v. 13, as quoted under rule 31, above. 


84. Nor where conversion into a lingual takes place. 


This is an exception under rule 32, applying only to the termination 
su. The two, as‘was already remarked, are by the Vj. Pr. combined 
into a single rule (v.14). Our commentator cites pratt: tishtha : dik- 
shu (iv. 14.9), namasyah : vikshu : tdyah (ii. 2.1), manushishu : dikshu 
(v.11. 8), marutah : vikshu (viii. 4. 18), yam: ca: vikshu (ix. 5. 19), 
pari : pagya : vikshu (viii. 3.10), and su-vrjandsu : dikshu (xviii. 1, 46). 


? The MS. adds dup-su, which I have not been able to identify with any Athar- 
van word, Possibly Art-su is intended. 
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85. Vazs is separated after a short vowel. 


The commentator quotes from the text the examples cakr-vén (ii. 35. 
3) and papi-van (xiv. 1.3), and the counter-example vidvan (e. g. ii. 1. 
2), and then goes on with a long citation from his metrical authority, 
as follows: apade ‘vagrahah gishta ikdrena padddind: dhdtvantéc ca 
vasdu hrasvac cakrvan papivan iti: upasargasamdse ‘pi vasdv eva ’va- 
grhyate: kikinduvaviceshena bhite tabhydm vidhiyate: vasusvarthe tayo 
lubdham bahulam chandasi ’ti ca: vd tayoh krtoh samdsdec "pajdyeta 
vastutah: avakdre padatvam na piirvendi ’vd ‘vagrhyate: ahrasve ‘pi 
padatvanm syat praptas tatrad "py avagrahah: ahrasve chandasatvat tu 
rutvam dhur manishinah, The meaning of some of these lines is very 
clear, and they are seen to cover the ground of our present rule and of 
the two following: others are obscure, and need emendation before they 
can be intelligently rendered. 

The Vj. Pr. gives but one rule (v. 11) respecting the separation of 
the suffix of the perfect participle, combining together the specifications 
and counter-specifications of the three rules of our treatise. 


36. And that, even when the form is combined with a prepo- 

sition, 

The cited illustrations are pareyi-vdnsam (xviii. 1. 49), pravigi-vansam 
iv. 23. 1), jakshi-vdnsah : papi-vansah (vii. 97.3), and uttasthi-vansah 
vi. 93.1). The same words (excepting jakshivdzisah, perhaps omitted 

by the carelessness of the copyist) were found cited under i. 88, and it 
is probably their association there which has caused the inclusion among 
them here of the two forms from simple roots, which are of no value 
as regards the matter now under treatment. But for this rule, we might 
expect pra-vicivdnsam, ut-tasthivansam, and so on, like pra-vishtam, 
ut-tishthatah, etc. And yet, the separation as here taught is not dis- 
cordant with the general principle that the last added member shall be 
the one which receives avagraha, since we may more properly regard 
the participial suffix as combined with the root after the latter’s compo- 
sition with its prefix than before: were ta a separable suffix, we should 
doubtless also have pravig-ta, utthi-ta, and the like. 
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87. But the preposition is separated, when the suffix shows 
no v. 

That is to say, when the suffix is contracted into wsh, in the weak 
forms of declension, it is no longer separable, and the avagraha remains 
where it was before, between the preposition and the verb; as in the 
forms cited by the commentator, 4éyagmushah : anu-mate (ii. 26.2), and 
vaca : pra-dadushe : duhe (xii. 4.35). He adds a verse: yadé prasdra- 
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nam tasya padatvam ne ’shyate tadd: pirvend ’vagrahah siddho yatas 
taj jtyate padam ; ‘when the suffix suffers contraction, its capability of 
standing as an independent pada is not taught: the former constituent 
then maintains the avagraha, as having a superior right to it (?).’ 


TU 


38. Samania is divided, when it has the sense of completion. 


The commentator gives us, as instances of the separable compound, 
pushkarinth ; samantah (iv. 34. 5 etc.), and sém-agrah : sam-antuh : bhi- 
ydsam (vii. 81.4); and, as instance of the separable compound, ydthd : 
orksham : libujd : samantdm (vi. 8.1). But how the word has the sense 
of completion any more in the two former cases than in the latter, I 
quite fail to perceive. The commentator adds a farther exposition, 
which puts the distinction upon a safer, though still an arbitrary, ground : 
samantam sarvato'rthe ‘ntodattam na ’vagrhyate, ddyudattam avagrhyate : 
phranartham pushkarinth samantéh ; ‘samantam, having the sense of 
sarvatas, ‘wholly,’ and accented on the final, does not suffer avagraha ; 
when accented on the first, and having the sense of completion, it suffers 
avagraha, as in pushkarinth samantah.,’ 


89. The prepositions vi and sam are separated from the root 
an, when the word formed is a name of the breath. 


We should have expected this rule to be stated the other way; 
namely, that the root an was not separated from pra and apa (in the 
compounds préna and apdna, which are always thus written in pada, 
without division). This would, on the one hand, be theoretically pref- 
erable, since the general rules for division would lead us to expect the 
pada-readings pra-dna, apa-dna, vi-dna, and sam-dna, and we therefore 
ought to have the first two denied, rather than the last two ratified, by 
a special rule: and, on the other hand, it would be practically more 
accurate, since wddna, which occurs in the combination vydna-udéndu, 
is doubtless a separable compound, and is in fact so regarded by the 
commentator, under rule 42 Siam Why prana and apana should not 
also be divided, it is far from easy to see. 

The commentator gives us the examples vi-dnah : dyuh (xviii. 2. 46), 
and sam-dnam : asmin : kah (x. 2.13). To show that it is only after vi 
and sam that the avagraha takes place before an, he brings up the coun- 
ter-example pranah : apdnah (xviii. 2.46); and, to show that the com- 
pound must be a name of the breath, he cites samdnam : astu : vo : ma- 
nah (vi. 64.3). The specification prandkhyd cet, however, is after all 
eee, since the adjective samdana, ‘resembling, like, accordant,’ is 

m sa-+-mdna, not sam + dna, 

The Rik and White Yajus treat the word prdna in the same manner 
as our text: apdna does not appear to occur in the former Veda, and 
in the latter it is (Vaj. Pr. v. 33, comm.) separable. Compare also VAj. 
Pr. y. 36, which deals with samdna. 
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40. Also are separated kémya and a repeated word. 


This is a strange rule. In the first place, the Atharva- Veda furnishes 
no ground whatever for the treatment of kamya as a suffix, even though 
it be regarded as such in certain combinations in the general grammati- 
cal system (seé Pan. iii. 1. 9 etc.). We find it only in such compounds 
as the commentator instances by citing agraddhah : dhana-kamyé (xii. 
2.51) and anrtam : vitta-kamyd@ (xii. 3.52), which would fall under 
rule 9 of this chapter without occasioning any difficulty ‘or hesitation. 
In the second place, I can discover no athe reason for combining 
together in one rule — so utterly unconnected and incongruous as 
the occurrence of this suffix and that of words repeated in an emphatic 
or a distinctive sense. The dual termination, however, is our warrant 
that we have not here, as in the case of rules 12 and 13 of the first 
chapter, two rules written and explained together by the commentator. 
The latter cites a single passage containing two words which are dmre- 
dita, viz. bhiyah-bhaiyah : gvah-gvah (x. 6. 5 etc.). 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. re has the same rule respecting repeated words, 
and calls them (i. 146) by the same name. Panini also employs the 


term dmredita (e. g. vi. 1.99) in a kindred sense. 


ra 


Al. Also iva, 

The commentator cites but a single instance—sdlaurkdn-iva (ii, 27. 
5)—of this exceedingly frequent case of combination. The Vaj. Pr. 
notes it at v. 18. 


42. Separation is made between two words which are each of 
them separable. 


Or, as the commentator paraphrases it, when two words, themselves 
separable, are combined into a single word, separation of the middle 
member (parvan) is made. His instances are yat : dfjana-abhyaftjanam 
(ix. 6. 11), prajd-amrtatvam : uta : dirgham : ayuh (xi. 1. 34), and vydna- 
-uddndu : vak (xi. 8.4); to which we might add indefiaitely, not only 
copulative compounds, but possessives (e. g. dhrta-yajnakratuh, ix. 6. 27) 
and others. 

The V4j. Pr. finds no need of such a rule as this, nor does it seem 
imperatively called for, all possible cases being already disposed of by 
rules 10 and 12, above. Still less is to be seen the necessity of adding 
to it the two which next follow, and which it obviously includes. 


43. As also, between two compounds, 
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The sole example furnished in the commentary is aghagarisa-duh 
sabhydm : karena (xii. 2. 2). 


0880 


44, As also, between a separable word and its repetition. 


The commentator cites instances of repeated words occurring in 
five successive verses of the Atharvan text, without troubling himself 
about the fact that two of them are not separable: they are kurvatim- 
-kurvatim : eva (ix. 5. 32), samyatim-samyatim : eva (ix. 5. 33), pinvatim- 
-pinvatim : eva tis 5. 34), udyatim-udyatim : eva (ix. 5. 35), and abhibha- 
vantim-abhibhavantim : eva (ix. 5.36). He adds a verse: prthayingyasa- 
mase ca madhye kurydd avagrahum: samyatimsamyatim cdi ’va vydno- 
dandu nidarganam ; ‘separation by avagraha must be made in the 
middle of a compound made up of two severally separable words: 
instances are samyatim-samyatim and vydnoddndu.’ 


45. In vasudhdtara and sahasrasdtama, separation is made after 
vasu and sahasra. 


The passages are cited by the commentator: vasu-dhétarah : ca (v. 
27.6), and sahasra-sdtamé : bhava (iii. 28.4). It is not without reason 
that the Praticakhya takes note of these cases; for, since the suffixes 
tara and tama are separable (by iv. 16), and are plainly the last added 
members, the words they form should read, in pada, vasudhd-tara and 
sahasrasd-tama, Comparatives and oo pag of this particular class, 
however, where the suffixes are appended to root words which directly 
govern the preceding member of the compound, are treated in the same 
manner by the pada-texts also of the Rik (e. g. ratna-dhatamam, i. 1. 1) 
and White Yajus, and the latter’s Pratigakhya (V. Pr. v. 3), makes spe- 
cial mention of them. The commentator adds: vasudhdtara iti : vast- 
nim dhdtrtarah: shashthyantena [arthena?] samdsah : samdse avagraho 
bhavati : vastini va dadhati: vasu-dhdtarah: samdse avagraho bhavati ; 
‘vasudhdtara : that is, one who is in a high degree a giver (dhdtrtara) 
of good things; composition is made with a form having a genitive 
sense; the compound suffers avagraha: or, vasudhétaras, ‘they bestow 
= things ;’ the compound suffers avagraha, The only item of value 

erivable from this exposition is that some authorities regarded vasu- 
dhé'tarah as the plural of vasu-dhdtar. It would be, in fact, in its 
Atharvan connection, much more easily interpretable in this manner, 
but that the accent speaks strongly for the other mode of derivation. 
The passage in which it occurs is shown by comparison with the White 
Yajus (xxvii. 15) to be curiously misunderstood and corrupted, and the 
Atharvan vasudhé'tarah corresponds to vasudhd'tamah of the other 
text: we may suppose that the former means to give the plural of vasu- 
dhatar, but gives it the accent which belongs to vasudhd’tama and its 
corresponding comparative vasudhd’tara, The commentator closes his 
treatment of the subject with a verse: sanibhydm [sddhdbhydm?] ca 
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krdantabhyam vihitau taddhitau pardu: tabhyam shashthisamdse ca 
puarvend ’vagrahah smrtah: ‘after sé and dhé (?), as krt-endings, taddhi- 
tas are declared to follow: in a compound with these having a genitive 
meaning, the former member is separated by avagraha,’ 


46. Subhishaktama suffers separation by avagraha before tama. ' 


The commentator cites subhishak-tamdah (vi. 24. 2); we have also the 
nominative singular masculine at ii.9.5. He adds cobhanah bhishak : 
subhishak ; ‘ subhishak means propitious physician ;’ and then again gives 
a verse: bhishaja hi sugabdo ‘yam pumlingena samasyate: upajdtas 
tamas tasmat pirvend [| parend?| ’vagrahah smrtah; ‘here su is com- 
pounded with the masculine bhishaj, and tama is farther appended: 
separation by avagraha is made of the latter.’ 

I can see no reason at all for any such rule as this: the case specified 
is simply one in which the separation by avagraha takes place normally, 
according to the’ general rules, and a score more of precisely similar 
cases might easily be quoted from the Atharvan text: instances are 
bhdgavat-tama (ii. 9.2) and bhdgavat-tara (iv. 13.6), sphatimdt-tama 
(iii. 24. 6), mrtamanah-tara (vi. 18. 2), and vrtrahdn-tama (vii. 110. 1). 


The signature of the first section, which closes here, is as follows: 
47: caturthasya prathamah pddah: caturadhydyibhdshye caturthasya 
prathamah pddah samdptah. We have found but forty-six rules in the 
section, but have remarked one (rule 40) which ought to have been 
divided and counted as two. Possibly two may have been fused to- 
gether in it, in order to allow the commentator’s introduction to the 
chapter to count as a rule, without altering the received number in the 
section: but I have neither been willing to allow the rank of a rule to 
anything in that introduction, nor ventured to divide rule 40 into two 


A AAT 


47. The suffix mant and its equivalents are not separable 
after ¢ and s. 


The commentator cites in illustration datvati (e. g. iv. 3. 2), garutman 
(e. g. iv. 6. 3), marutvdn (e. g. vi. 104. 3), drjasvan (drjasvantah, vii. 60. 
2), payasvan (e. vii. 73. 5), airjasvati (e.g. iii. 12.2), and payasvati 
2. g. iii. 10.1). The only consonants other than ¢ and s which are 
ound to occur before the suffix vant are n and n, which allow separa- 


tion; instances are dsan-vat (vi. 12. 2), asthan-vantam (ix. 9. 4), brah- 
man-vatim (vi. 108. 2), ete. e rule is an exception under rule 17 
above; by the Vj. Pr. (v. 8) it is included with the general rule in one 
statement. 


Fett use 


48. Nor vant, after ya, ta, and eta. 
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The commentator’s examples are ydvat : te : abhi : vi-pagydmi (xii. 1. 
33), tavat : sam-ditu : indriyam (iii. 22.5), and etdvat : asya: pracinam 
(iv. 11. 8); and his counter-examples, which are hardly called for, are 
sinrtd-vat (e. g. v. 20. 6), and apadshtha-vat (xiv.1.29). This rule, also, 
is included in V&j. Pr. v. 8, since in each of the words to which it refers 
ep 4 an irregular prolongation of the final vowel of the theme before 

e suffix. 


49. Nor a copulative compound made up of the names of 
divinities. 

The commentator gives pretty nearly the whole series of such com- 
pounds which the text furnishes: they are indrdgni (e. g. i. 35. 4), in- 
dravéyéi (iii. 20. 6), bhavarudrdu (xi. 2. 14), bhavagarvau (e. g. iv. 28.1), 
vilaparjanyé (x. 4.16), agnishomd (e.g. i. 8.2), mitravarund (e. g. iii. 
4.4), indravarund (e. g. vii. 58. 1), and indrdsomé (e.g. viii. 4.1): to be 
added are only somdrudrdu (e. g. v. 6.5), indrapishand (vi. 3.1), and 
agnavishni: {vii. 29.1, 2). A number of verses follow in the comment- 
ary, in the usual corrupt condition of text: devatandm iha dvandve dir- 
ghatvam yadi! dreyate: aningyam tat? padam vadcyam agnishomau 
nidarganam : thus much is clear, and is a virtual repetition of our rule, 
but with a restriction to cases in which a long suki at the end 


of the first member of the compound, which requires a specification 
farther on of the single exception indravdyé ; what follows is more ob- 


scure, and I have not been able, with what time I have given to it, to 
restore the text to an intelligible form; it reads: vasurdnam dvandve ‘py 
avayrhyam katham padam: gakalyasye ’rgite nityam yatha satydanrte 
[i. 33.2] tatha: brahma prajapatis [xix. 9. 12] tv aha nd ’vagrhyam kadé 
cana: dnanah pratishedhag ca vdyo¢g co ’bhayatah param: indravayv 
20. 6] ddishu katham dirgho yatra tad [na?] dr¢gyate: dvandvamd- 
trenashedastvam ahordtre nidarganam. 

The rule of the V4j. Pr. (v. 28), which includes also our rules 50 and 
52, is to the effect that dual copulative compounds whose first members 
end in a vowel are not separable. 


50. Nor one which shows a long vowel before an initial con- 
sonant of the latter member of the compound. 


The instances furnished by the commentator are ishtdpartam (e. g. ii. 
12. 4), pitdputrau (vi. 112. 2), hasdmuddu (xiv. 2. 43), dydvaprthivi 
(c g. ii. 1.4), dyavabhimt (xviii. 1. 31), and ushdsdnakta (e. g. v. 12. 6). 

0 these I add cundstré (iii. 17. 5), (iii. 29. 5*), strydcan- 
dramasdéu (vi. 28.3), and yajadyajtiyam (viii. 10.13). To the same 
class, of dvandvas exempt from division, belongs prandpandu (e. g. ii. 16. 
1), although it does not show the peculiarities of form which this rule 


1 yd, 2 anityat. * In the edition, siiryam® is a misprint. 
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demands, and therefore ought to be made the subject of a yom pre- 
cept: our treatise-makers and their commentator, apparently, have over- 
looked it. A single counter-example the commentator gives, viz. sa- 
tydnrte iti satya-anrte (i. 33.2). He adds a verse: irdmivdpurobhyag! 
ca prakrtyd dirgha eva soh: hrasvasya yatra dirghatvam sa dvandvo 
nd ‘vagrhyate ; ‘after ird, amivd, and purah [avagraha comes in], for 
in those cases the vowel is long by nature; but where a short vowel is 
lengthened, there no division by avagraha takes place.’ This is a very 
blundering statement, so far as concerns the instances given in the 
first pada: purah, of course, could form no copulative compound ; 
amiva forms none such in the Atharvan, and it also, though a femi- 
nine with a long final vowel, as a separate word, always shortens its 
final in composition (amiva-cdtana, e. g. i. 28.1; amiva-han, e. g. RV. 
i. 18. 2); ird, too, is found only in the compound ird-kshird (x. 10. 6), 
which is not copulative. 

The implication of dvandva from the preceding rule seems clearly 
made by the particle ca in this rule, and is supported by the connection 


as shown by the two following rules:. the commentator, also, inserts 
dvandvasya after yasya in his paraphrase. Such compounds, then, as 
vigvanara, svéurk, virudh, sikara, etc., which are left undivided in the 
pada-text on account of the irregularly protracted final of their first 
members, must be left to fall into the general gana of rule 54. 


51. Nor shodagin, on account of the interfusion of the two 


members of the compound. 

Or, it may be, ‘on account of doubt’—that is to say, of doubt as to 
the form to which the constituents should be restored, their mode of 
combination being an entirely anomalous one. It is to be observed, 
however, that our treatise has itself (at i. 63) given special directions 
as to how shat and following daga are combined together, so that to the 
student of the Praticakhya the pada-reading shat-daga ought to occa- 
sion no difficulty. That the rule reads shodagi instead of shodaga is 
surprising, since both words (each in but a single passage) occur in the 
text: the commentator cites them, as follows: ishtapirtasya : shodagam 
(iii. 29. 1), shodagé : sapta-rdtrah (xi, 7. 11). 

The V4j. Pr. mentions shodaga in a rule (v. 37) containing a long 
list of indivisible words. 


52. Nor ahordire. 

The commentator’s illustrations are ahordtrabhydm : nakshatrebhyah 
(vi. 128. 3), and ahordtre idam bramah (xi. 6.5). The V4j. Pr. includes 
the word in the same rule with shodaga (v. 37). 

There is nothing in the character of either ahordtre or shédaga, 80 
far as I can discover, which should withdraw them from the action of 
rule 50, and render their separate mention necessary. 


1 MS. idd®, 
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58. Nor the root afic: nor former constituents of a compound. 


It is, if possible, even more surprising here than at rule 40 to find 
two so utterly heterogeneous matters put together in the same rule, 
We cannot suppose that the commentator would combine them, in 
statement and in exposition, unless he regarded them as composing a 
single precept; but, on the other hand, we have not the same warrant 
here as in the former case that his division is a correct one: there is 
nothing in the form of the rule which would absolutely forbid its simple 
division into two parts, without further change—although we should, in 
that case, expect rather aficatdu than afcati. 

As illustrations of the inseparability of the root afc, we have given 
us practh (e. g. v. 28. 11), pratict (e. g. iii. 27. 3), and udicth (e. g. xii. 1. 
31). All the compounds with this root are treated as indivisible by our 
pada-text: the Vaj. Pr. also (v.30) declares the root inseparable, with 
exception (v. 19) of a single derivative. 

To show that, when new members are added to a compound, the 
existing division by avagraha of their former members is given up, the 
commentater instances ¢amtati-bhth : arishtatati-bhih (iv. 13.5): com- 
pare arishta-tdtaye, cited above, under rule 20. The principle has been 
already sufficiently illustrated in these notes, under rule 10. The Vj. 
Pr. has nothing corresponding to this part of our rule, which is, in fact, 
virtually superfluous, since the directions already given for the separa- 
tion of a newly-added member might be understood as involving the 
suspension of the ancient division. 

The commentator ends with a verse which seems to say precisely the 
opposite of the rule of his text: yatro *bhe pratividhye te upajatam ja- 
ram ca yat, jaraté vagrahah karya rksimabhydm nidarganam ; ‘when 
both members are severally separable, both the newly-added and the 
ancient, separation by avagraha is to be made of the ancient one: an 
instance is rk-samdbhydm. But this is mere nonsense, as it stands, the 
word cited being a case where the a element is inseparable, 
as following a long vowel (see rule 33, above), and where, therefore, the 
division must be suffered to remain between the two original constitu- 
ents of the compound. If the theme of declension had been rk-séman, 
instead of rksdma, we should have an instrumental dual rkséma-bhydm, 
which would be a true illustration of the rule. One may conjecture 
that the last line originally read jare né ’vagrahah kérya rksimabhydam 
nidarganam, and that it was amended to its present form by some 
copyist who knew that the Atharvan read, not rkséma-bhydm, but rk- 
~sdmabhyam, but who was careless enough to overlook the discordance 
which he thus introduced between the text and its comment. 


Tus 


54. Nor samudra ete. 


The whole comment upon this rule is big ay in our manuscript: the 


copyist has again carelessly skipped from its first statement to its final 
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repetition before the rule next following. This, however, gives us reason 
to believe that the conimentator had performed his work in his usual 
brief and unsatisfactory style, and had done very little toward filling 
up the gana. It would have been particularly curious and interesting 
to see how many and which of the words contained in the Atharvan 
the makers of the Praticakhya looked upon as fairly entitled to a di- 
vision which the constructors of the pada-text had not admitted. The 
Vaj. Pr. (at v.37) gives a list of such words for its text, but Weber 
finds it, as was to have been expected, both deficient and redundant. 
It is by no means easy to draw up a list which shall include all that 
ought to be received, and exclude all that ought to be left out; but I 
have looked through the Atharvan text with some care for this purpose, 
and trust that my filling up of the gana of the text will be found to 
comprehend all or nearly all of the matter to which the rule ought to 


apply. 

Phere is, in the first place, in this as in the other Vedic texts, a con- 
siderable class of compound words exhibiting an irregular prolongation 
of the final vowel of the former member, and which the constructors of 
the pada-text have chosen to leave unchanged, instead of separating 
them by avagraka and restoring the normal quantity of the altered 
vowel. Why they should be thus treated, however, in distinction from 
the words with which our treatise deals in the first section of its third 
chapter, no sufficient reason appears. They are as follows: apdémdrga 
(e.g. iv. 17.6: the word, by V. Pr. v.21, is divisible), apdshtha (iv. 6. 
5: see above, ii. 95), ashthivant (e. g. ii. 33. 5), iddvatsara (vi. 55.3: cf. 
V. Pr. v.32), ubhayddant (e. g. v. 31. 3: divisible by V. Pr. v.21), ubha- 
yavin (e. g. v. 25.9: see above, under iv. 18), ekadaga (v. 16.11: ef. V. Pr. 
v. 37), kakshivant (e. g. iv. 29.5: ef. V. Pr. v.37), tatamaha (e. g. v. 24. 
17), dvadaga (e.g. iv. 11.11: of. V. Pr. v.15), nardgansa (v. 27.3: ef. V. 
Pr. v. 37) and nardgansi (e. g. xiv. 1.7), nihdra (e.g. vi. 113.2: ef. V. 
Pr. v.37), prandha (ix. 3. 4), prévrta (e.g. xii. 5. 2: ef. V. Pr. v. 37), 
pravrsh (e. g. xii. 1. 46), marmavidh (xi. 10. 26: ef. iii, 3, iv. 68), vigva- 
mitra (e. g. iv. 29.5: cf. iii. 9 and V. Pr. v. 37), vigudnara (e. g. iv. 11. 
7: ef. iii. 9 and V. Pr. v. 37) and vdigvanara (e. g. i. 10.4), virudh (e.g. 
i. 32.1), gudpad (e. g. viii. 5.11: cf. iii. 10), (v.13. 9: ef. ii. 3, 
iv. 68), sdranga (e. g. ii. 32. 2), sdrathi (e. g. viii. 8.23), stkara (c. g. ii. 
27. 2) stnrta (e. g. iii. 20. 3), sudvrk (xviii. 1. 32), and hrdaydvidh (viii. 
6.18: cf. iii. 3, iv. 68). 

Another smaller class is composed of certain words which have as 
their first member a real or an apparent case of declension: such are 
anyedyus (i, 25.4: cf. iv. 21), dgumga (vi. 14.3), gavishthira (iv. 29.5: 
ef. V. Pr. v.37), narishta (e. g. vii. 12.2: ef. V. Pr. v. 37), patamga (e.g. 
vi. 31. 3), pitamaha (e. g. v. 5.1), madhyamdina (e. g. iv. 11.12), médta- 
rigvan* (e. g. v. 10. 8), and gitimga (xi. 5. 12). 

The wale is by no means an inconsiderable one of words whose 
division seems so naturally suggested by an etymology which is either 
incontestable or at least very plausible, that we are reasonably surprised 


* Atv. 2.9, all the manuscripts have mdtaribhvari, which the edition, hardly 
= sufficient reason, has amended to mdtarigvari: it is, like the latter, left un- 
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that they were not divided by the Hindu grammarians. Of these, I 
name anavdya (viii. 4.2), anushthu (xii. 4.45: probably regarded as 
formed by an inseparable suffix), apdna (e. g. ii. 28.3: cf. under iv. 39), 
abhishti g. i. 6.1), avarti (e. g. iv. 34.3), avaskava (ii. 31. 4), agvatara 
(ec. g. viii. 8. 22: cf. under iv. 16), asvaga (xii. 5.45), dghrni (vii. 9. 2 
ddht (vi. 131.1 ete.: Rik pada, d-dhi), anushak 32.1), dpri (xi. 7. 
19), dyudha (e. g. iii. 19.5: ef. V. Pr. v.37), arti (e. g. iii. 31. 2), arpita 
(e. g. vi. 112. 3: at viii. 9.19 only, we have 4-drpitdni), dgivisha (xii. 5. 
34), dsakti (xiv. 1. 26), dsikta (xii. 3. 25: — the absence of divis- 
ion is here only an error of the manuscript; we have d’-siktam at iv. 7. 
2), uttdna (e. g. ix. 9. 14), rtvij (e.g. vi. 2.1), oshadhi (e. g. i. 23.1: ef. 

. Pr. v. 35), gopé (e. g. iii. 8.4: cf. V. Pr. v. 37), gopitha (e.g. v. 9.7), 
candramas (e.g. v. 24.10: cf. V. Pr. v. 37), daydda (v. 18. 6, 14), nyag- 
rodha (e. g. iv. 37.4: cf. V.Pr. v.37), puroddga (e. g. 1x.6.12: see i. 63: 
cf. V. Pr. v.37), prana (e.g. ii. 12.7: of. under iv. 39), préyageitti (xiv. 1. 
30), vivasvant (e. g. xi. 6. 2), vishtap (e. y. x. 10.31: of. V. Pr. v. 41), vish- 
tambha (xiii. 4.10: cf. V. Pr. v. 41), vishtdrin (iv. 34. 1 ete.). gingumara 
(xi. 2.25), graddhé (e. g. v. 7.5), sabha (e. g. iv. 21.6), samantdm (vi. 8. 1: 
cf. iv. 38), samudra (e.g. i. 3.8: ef. V. Pr. v.37), surabhi (e. g. vi. 124. 
3: ef. V. Pr. v.37), sthapati (ii. 32. 4), svadhd (e. g. ii. 29.7), svapati 
(viii. 6. 16), svasti (e. g. i. 30.2), and Adridrava (i. 22.4). It is not hard 
to conjecture, in the case of some of these words, reasons which may have 
led to their being treated as exceptional cases, but in many of them no 
such reason is apparent, and in a _ at least, we are compelled to 
suppose that the composition was fully recognized, and the division 
neglected for some arbitrary and unexplained cause. That the four 
compounds of pronominal elements cana, nahi, nakis, and mékis were 
left by the pada in their sanhité form is not to be wondered at: three 
of them are noted also by the V4j. Pr. (v. 35, 37) as indivisible. 

There yet remains quite a list of compounds and derivatives, the di- 
vision of which may plausibly be supposed to have been neglected from 
uncertainty of etymology, anomaly of form, difficulty of net the 
original constituents, or the like: while yet, in most cases, we should 
not have been surprised to see the constructors of the pada making an 
attempt at their analysis. In drawing up this part of the list, especially, 
I may very possibly have omitted to note down some words of the text 
which to another would seem not less worthy of mention than those 

iven: the series, as collected by me, is aképdra (v.17. 1), ajagara (e. g. 
i. 15.7: cf. V. Pr. v.37), adomada (vi. 63.1) and adomadha (viii. 2. 
18), anadvéh (e.g. iii. 11.5: cf. V. Pr. v.37), anrkshara (e. g. xiv. 1. 
34), abhigu (e.g. vi. 137. 2), abhra (e. g. iv. 15.1: cf. V. Pr. v. 34), ava- 
dya (e. g. ii. 10.6), dtura (vi. 101.2), dmikshd (e.g. ix. 4.4), Ghanas 
(c. g. iv. 30. 6), udérathi (iv. 7.3), urvagt (xviii. 3. 23), karmédra (iii. 5. 
6: cf. V. Pr. v.37), kargapha (iii. 9.1), kasarnila (x. 4. 5,17), kucara 
(e. g. vii. 26.2: ef. V. Pr. v. 37), krkavéku (v. 31.2), godhd (iv. 3.6: 
cf. V. Pr. v. 37), jashkamada (xi. 9. 9), dagonasi (x. 4.17), duchund (e.g. 
v.17.4: ef. ii. 61), duradabhna (xii. 4.4,19), durdhd (viii. 8. 24), dru- 
vaya (e.g. v.20. 2: ef. under iv. 18), dhtvan (iii. 5.6), padbiga (e. g. vi. 
96.2), pandaga (viii. 6. 16), prénada (iv. 35.5), marydda (e. g. v. 1.6), 
mahiluka (x. 10. 6), ratharvi (x. 4.5), vansaga (xviii. 3.36), valaga (e. g. 
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v. 31.4: ef. V. Pr. v. 35), vigudha (e. g. vii. 50.1: cf. V. Pr. v.37), vyd- 
ghra (e.g. iv.3.1: cf. V. Pr. v.37), gandadérva (xviii. 3. 6), sadyas (e. g. 
viii. 10, 21), and sudhé (e. g. ii. 16. 1). 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 37) notes a couple of words as indivisible which are 
found divided in the Atharvan: they are upa-sti (e. g. iii. 5.6) and pa- 
vira-vant (iii. 17.3). In like manner, samvatsara, which the Rik pada 
does not analyze, is in our text uniformly written sam-vatsara (e. g. iii. 
10.9). One or two other such cases of discordance among the several 
pada-texts are pointed out in the notes to the different rules: but there 
is, in general, such close agreement among them as to show conclusively 
that the pada method of text-analysis, in its details as well as in its 
main plan, is the production of a single teacher, or of a single school. 

It may be well to add here, per contra, a few of the cases in which 
the pada-text makes unintelligible or palpably erroneous divisions of 
words: I have noted, as the most striking instances of this kind, anam- 
-gureh (viii. 6. 22), anapa-dyatém (iv. 17.6), jighat-svam (ii. 14. 1), go- 
-pana. (xii. 4.10), gam-opya (i. 14.3), hr-dyota (i. 22.1) and hr-dyotana 
(v. 20.12). The peculiar form, accentuation, and division of two pas- 
sages in the fourteenth book—gébham : yatih (xiv. 1.32) and pdtim: 
on (xiv. 2.52)—is also worthy of remark in connection with this 
subject. 


55. Nor is a member which has suffered vrddhi separable, if it 


be monosyllabic and end in a vowel. 


The commentator’s examples of an inseparable vriddhied initial sylla- 
ble are sdpatnah (ii. 7. 2), séumanasah (e. g. iii. 30. 7), sdumanasam (e. g. 
xiii. 1.19), sdudhanvandh (vi. 47. 3), trdistubham (ix. 10. 1), sdubhagam 
(e. g. ii. 36.1), and saubhagyam (e. g. xiv. 1.42). His counter-exam- 
ple, brought forward to show that the inseparable member must have 


suffered vrddhi, is su-parnah (e. g: i. 24.1); to show that it must be 
monosyllabic, they are dird-vatah (viii. 10, 29), marta-vatsam (viii. 6. 
26), and vddhi-yam (e. g. xiv. 1.29); to show that it must end in a 
vowel, they are ndth-badhyena : havishd (vi. 75.1) and déuh-svapnyam : 
déuh-jivityam (iv. 17.5). I add, in the farther illustration of the in- 
separable class, vdimanasya (v. 21.1) and préhrdadi (viii. 10. 22); of the 
separable class, sém-itya (viii. 10.6), sém-rdjya (xiv. 1.43), padurna-mast 
80.1), sdurya-varcasa (viii. 10.27), and avdira-halya (vi. 29. 3). 

e rule is, I believe, carefully observed throughout the whole of the 
Atharvan text, and the V4j. Pr. (v.29) has one precisely correspond- 
ing; nor have I noted any cases in which the usage of the Rik pada- 
text was not in accordance with it. Its somewhat arbitrary character, 
however, is patent. 

The commentator again closes his exposition with a verse: avagrhydt 
padad yamtu taddhito vrddhimdn bhavet: ekat vrddhisvardnteshu na 
cai vd ’vagraho bhavet: dirdvato martavatsam vadhtiyam ca nidargandt. 


* In this passage, the printed text reads pdtim yati‘h, but without any support 
from the manuscripts. 
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A little amendment makes this mean, in restatement of our rule, ‘ where 
a taddhita suffix requiring vrddhi is appended to a divisible word, sepa- 
ration is not made of a member which is monosyllabic and ends in a 
vowel.’ 


56. Nor a monosyllabic member ending in a or @ and nega- 
tived—excepting in the case of apraydvan etc. 


The form of statement which our treatise has adopted for its rule re- 

cting the separability of negative compounds is not particularly well 
pees The general usage of the Atharvan pada-text, as regards such 
compounds, is as follows. The negative prefix a or an is not itself ever 
separated by avagraha from the word to which it is attached: we have 
asat, anrla, etc. If, however, the word negatived is already a compound, 
the negative prefix is in almost all cases treated like any other added 
inseparable element, and leaves the prior division of the compound un- 
affected: we have pardyjita and apard~ita, vira-han and avira-han, etc. 
A few exceptions to this mode of treatment occur, and with them it is 
the province of our rule to deal. The preposition 4, with an prefixed, 
is always made inseparable: thus we find 4-srdva, but andsrdva (e. g. ii. 
3. 2, 3), and, in like manner, andjdnant, anddhrshya, andrambhana, and- 
dishta, and andvrtta. The same analogy is followed by the negative 
forms of compounds with sa, and by a single one of those with pra— 
viz. aprajasam (e. g. vii. 35. 3)—and by these alone. The V4j. Pr., then, 
which declares (v. 24, e the negative prefix inseparable when alone 
and when followed by 4, leaving other rare and exceptional cases to be 
provided for as such, expresses more truly the usage of the text. Our 
commentator gives us, first, as illustrations of the rule, the only two 
cases of negative ous with sa which are found to occur in our 
text: they are asabandhuh (vi. 15.2) and asapatnah (e. g. i. 19.4): the 
latter is mentioned by the Vj. Pr. (v. 37) in its list of indivisible words, 
along with asajdta; asabandhu, according to Weber (p. 305, marginal 
note), is treated as divisible in the White Yajus.* e commentator 
adds aprajah, aprajdtah, but neither of the words is to be found in the 
Atharvan, As counter-examples, he gives first avi-dvesham : krnomi : vah 
(iii. 30, an show that the negatived member must end in a or 4 in 
order to be inseparable; secondly, to show that, if ending in a or 4, it 
must also be monosyllabic, he gives agne : akravya-at (xii. 2. 3); and 
thirdly, as evidence that a monosyllabic member ending in the vowels 
specified is not separable unless negatived, he cites yah : sa-patnah (i. 19. 
4). Finally, he partly fills up the gana, with apra-ydvan (iii. 5. 1), apra- 
-midam (e. g. xii. 1. 7), apra-hitdu (vi. 29. 2), and apra-cankagah ‘er 6. 
16): I have noted in addition only apra-yuchan (e.g. ii. 6.3). To 
close up the exposition, is added the verse ekdksharasavarndntam yad 
bhavet padam uttaram: tat padam nd ’vagrhniydd apraydvadivarjitam ; 


_* In one of the two cases where it occurs in our own text (vi. 54.8), the pada 
divides it, asa-bandhuh : this, however, is probably a copyist’s error. omliad 
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‘if the word following the negative particle be monosyllabic and end in 
a vowel homogeneous with it, it is not to be separated, except in the 
cases apraydvan etc.’ 


AMT 


57. Nor are prénati and praénanti divided. 

The commentator cites yah : prandti (iv. 30. 4), yat : ca : prandti (xi. 
4.10), yéna : préndnii (i. 32. 1), and yasmét : prananti (xiii. 3.3). But 
the rule is an exceedingly insufficient exposition of the treatment by 
the pada-text of the forms of the root an with the prefix pra. Division 
is, in fact, omitted only when the verb, and not the preposition, has the 
accent; but then, not in the two forms specified only, but also in the 
participles—as prandat (e. g. x. 8.2), pranaté (xi. 4.8), pranatds (iv. 2. 2), 
pranatd'm (iii. 31. 9), and prdénati'‘ndm (viii. 9. 9)—and in the causative, 
as prandyati (xiii. 3.3). On the other hand, if the prefix takes the 
accent, it is disjoined from the verb, according to the general usage in 
such cases, and we read pré : ana (iii. 31.9), and pra : anati (x. 8.19, 
xi. 4.14). If the root is compounded with apa, also, the same usage is 
followed, and we have apdnateé (xi. 4. 8) and dpa : anati (xi. 4. 14). 

The Vj. Pr. (v.33), as acutely amended by Weber, gives a nearly 
corresponding precept, although it appears (Weber, p. 303, marginal _ 
note) that the text to which it Choa contains no verbal forms in which 
the division requires to be made. 


wre 


58. Nor are sam and pari separated from the root kar, if the 
latter begins with s. 


The commentator cites the only words occurring in our text in which 
the root kar has the sibilant prefixed to it, in composition with the two 
specified prefixes: they are saviskrtatram (iv. 21.4), sarskrtam (xi. 1. 
35), and parishkrid (e. g. ix. 3.10). 

The doctrine of the Vaj. Pr. (v.43) is the same, so far as concerns 
the compounds of sam and kar; but it apparently allows the division 
of parishkrta (which also occurs in its text: see iii. 52). 


59. Nor is division made in any case where a s is inserted— 
except in tuvishtama. 

The instances which the commentator gives of the insertion of s as 
an augment (dgama) between the two members of a compound word, 
and of the consequent unresolvability of the compound, are ataskardm 
(xii. 1. 47), taskarah (e. g. iv. 3. 2), vdnaspatih (e. g. iv. 3.1), and br’has- 
patih (e.g. ii. 18.2). Their citation under such a precept implies the 
acceptance of some such one theories of their derivation and 
form as are given by the V&j. Pr. (iii. 49,51), which explains éas- 
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kara and brhaspati as from tat-kara and brhat-pati respectively, with 
loss of ¢ and insertion of s, and vanaspati as from vana-pati, with inser- 
tion of s; but it is unnecessary to remark that such explanations are 
futile: taskara is obscure, and the other two are without much doubt 
compounds of pati with the preceding genitive of an obsolete noun, 
being analogous with bréhmanas pati, vacds pali, cubhds pati, etc.; and 
they would doubtless be separated by the pada-text into two independent 
words, like these, but for their _—— of occurrence, and, yet more, 
the irregularity of the accent of their former members as genitives of 
a monosyllabic theme. The counter-example, which the commentator 
also cites—indrah patis tuvishtamah (vi. 33. 3: p. tuvi-tamah)—has been 
made the special subject of one of our previous rules (iii. 96). 


60. Nor in vigpati and vicpatni. 


The commentator cites instances of the occurrence of each of these 
words—viz. svaptu : vigpatih (ix. 5.6) and yd : vigpatnt (vii, 46. 3)— 
and adds a verse in explanation of their etymology, as follows: vigpatir 
vicpatnt yasya patir vigvasya vicpatih: vagabdo lupyate patydu vic¢am 
vd patir vigpatih. This gives us our option as to whether we will take 
vigpati to represent vi¢vapati or vigdm pati: we shall not be slow to 
choose the latter. The indivisibility of the compound is doubtless 
owing to the rarity of the consonantal conjunction gp, and the embar- 
rassment which would accompany the restoration of the sanhitéd form 
from a pada-reading vit-pati. 


61. Nor is the root d@ separated when it begins with 4 


We have given us once more, under this rule, the whole series of de- 
rivatives presenting the root dé reduced to the form of a simple ¢ which 
the commentary to iii. 11, above, presented, and of which apratittam 
(vi. 117.1) and paritiah (vi. 92.2) are the only ones found to occur in 
the Atharvan. The difficulty of making out an acceptable analysis of 
them for the pada-text is reason enough for their being treated in that 
text as indivisibles, 

The Vaj. Pr. marks parttia as indivisible at v. 45. 


P oe a the roots han, har, sthd, and stambh, after the preposi- 
on 


For the combination of han with ud, the commentator cites uddha- 
tah; no such word, however, is to be found in the Atharvan, nor does 
any other combination of these elements occur there (except at xiv. 2. 
16, where the preposition is separated from the root by the intervention 
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of other words). For ud + har, the selected instances are uddhrid and 
uddhriyamané (both xii. 5.34), and uddhrteshu* (xv. 12.1). The pada- 
text, however, appears to treat the combinations as inseparable only 
where there is actual composition, as in the participles, and as would 
also be the case if the unaccented preposition preceded the accented 
verb, for we find «:hara in three passages (iv. 14.7. ix. 6. 19. xii. 3. 
36). For sthé with ud, two cases are cited, viz. utthatuh (ix. 4. 14) and 
utthitah (e. g. vi. 43.2): it has already been noticed (under ii. 18) that 
where the preposition would be, by the general rules of combination, 
disjoined from the verb, it is actually so disjoined, and that the pada 
accordingly has #: sthuh, ut : sthapaya, etc., where the sanhité has ut 
thuh, ut thapaya, etc. For ud+stambh is quoted the only example 
which the text affords, viz. uttabhitd (xiv. 1. 1). 

The Vj. Pr. takes note of this class of cases at v. 38, but says noth- 
ing of the roots han and har; nor is any reason apparent why their 
compounds should be treated in this peculiar manner. One would have 
thought it especially desirable that the pada-text should separate ut-hrta 
etc., in order to mark the forms as coming from the root har, and not 
from dhar. 


63. Nor the root dhd, in a form beginning with h. 


The commentator illustrates with ye : dagdhah : ye : ca : uddhitah 
(xviii. 2.34), and we have also uddhitd at ix. 3. 6: no finite verbal forms 


of this root as compounded with the preposition ud are found in the 
Atharvan. We meet, however, with wddhi once (viii. 8.22), and our 
pada-text leaves it undivided, although it does not fall under this rule, 
being composed of ud and dhi. 

The same rule in the V4j. Pr. (v.38) might cover both this and the 
preceding one of our treatise; but no such forms as uddhita are there 
cited by the commentator. 


TAHT 


64. Nor is jéspatyam divided. 


The commentator cites the only p: e in which the word in ques- 
tion occurs: sam : jéhpatyam (vii. 73.10). This rule and one in the 
next section (iv. 83), taken together, show that the true pada reading 
recognized by our treatise is jahpatyam; our pada manuscript, how- 
ever, gives jah-patyam, with avagraha. The commentator adds an 
attempt at an etymological explanation of the form: jéydpatyam: yd- 
gabdo lupyate: patyau: asanturishmagu dvyaksharo jayah vd jabhdvah. 
Although much corrupted, it is evident that this teaches the same ety- 
mology with that given by the V4j. Pr. (at iv. 39): jaspatya for jayds- 
patya, 


* Our pada manuscript writes all these words with sim instead of ddh: 
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65. Nor manushyat. 


The commentator cites the passage containing the word—idd ma- 
nushyat (v.12.8)—and adds an explanation of its form, as follows: 
manushyavan manushyat: yacgabdo lupyate vukdrasya ca yakdrah ; 
‘manushyat is properly manushyavat: ya is dropped, and v converted 
into y.’ It is unfortunate that, the Atharvan form of the word being 
thus fully established, and its treatment having been prescribed by the 
Praticakhya with so much care, it should have been altered in the 
edited text to manushvat, even though the latter is theoretically de- 
cidedly the preferable reading, and is presented by the Rig-Veda in the 
corresponding passage (x. 110. 8). 


SAT w ke 
66. Nor tredhd. 


This word, which our pada-text, like that of the Rig-Veda (and, I 
presume, the other Vedas also), always leaves undivided, is an exception 
under rule 13 of this chapter. 

The manuscript has a lacuna here, omitting at least the instances 
cited under this rule, the first statement of the one next following, its 

raphrase, and perhaps a part of the illustrations belonging to it. It 
is impossible to say, of course, whether a rule or two has not dro 
out also, affecting one or more of the words which I have introduced 
into the gana of rule 54; but this is not at all certain, nor would the 
loss be of much consequence, considering the quality of the rules in 
this part of the section. 


67. Nor a specific appellative. 


The term sama is evidently used by our treatise in the same sense 
8) by Panini (see Bébtlingk’s glossary to Panini, sub verbo) and the 
Vaj. Pr. (iv. 96): it might be tolerably rendered by our term “ proper 
name.” e commentator’s illustrations—which, as remarked in the 
preceding note, follow immediately upon the paraphrase of rule 66, 
and are perhaps therefore defective—are agvatthah : nyagrodhah (iv. 37. 
4: cf. V. Pr. v.37), kagyapah (e. g. iv. 37.1), and vigvdmitrah (xviii. 3. 
15). He adds: bahulam iti ca vaktavyam ; ‘it should have been said 
that with regard to samijid usage varies ;’ and he gives, as instances of 
proper names which are separable, jomadagnydtharvana (not in =a 
jamat-agne (xviii. 3. 16), bharat-vajam (iv. 29. 5), pard-gara (vi. 65. 1), 
and vdma-deva (xviii. 3.16). The amendment is made with exceeding 
good reason, for the rule is absurdly comprehensive in its form of state- 
ment. It can only be said with truth that the being a samjid is a cir- 
cumstance which rather favors non-division, helping to excuse the pada- 
= attempting the analysis of an obscure or anomalously formed 
wo 
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68. Nor is the root vyadh separated. 


Compounds with this root have already been made the subject of one 
of our rules (iii. 3), and it has been there explained that the usage of 
our pada-text is to leave undivided such of them as show a protracted 
vowel before the root. The commentator cites here two of the three 
instances which the Atharvan offers, viz. hrdaydvidham (viii. 6. 18) and 
marmdvidham (xi. 10.26). The rule is too broadly stated, and should 
have been restricted by him, as was the preceding one: it is only when 
a protracted vowel precedes the root that the compound is left undi- 
vided; and we have, for instance, vi-vyddhin, abhi-vyddhin (both i. 19. 
1), and krta-vyadhani (v. 14. 9). 


69. Nor the root drg, when compounded with a pronoun end- 
ing in a or 

The form of this rule is in one respect very unusual: such a thing as 
the fusion into a diphthong of two vowels of which the specification is 
desired is elsewhere unknown. If the reading were slightly amended, 
to sarvandmnekdrdniena, it would answer all the purposes of a rule of 
our Praticékhya, for the Atharva-Veda presents only a single one of 
the compounds which it appears in its present form to contemplate, 


viz. tdr¢ (e. g. iii. 1.2). The commentator, however, paraphrases as I 
have translated, and gives the instances tadrk, tadrgah, yadrk, yadrgah, 
idrk (iv. 27. 6), and édrgah, 

The Vj. Pr. (v. 37) instances idrn and anyddrn among indivisible 
words. 


70. Nor the root sah, when it ends in Gt. 


Under this rule, the commentator gives us once more the same series 
of compounds of sah which we have had above, under rules ii. 82 and 
iii. 1, and which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

Compare V4j. Pr. v. 30. 


71. Nor are indeclinables divided. 


As examples of indivisible indeclinables, the commentator offers us 
sanutah : yuyotu (vii. 92.1), pratah (e. g. iii. 16.1), uecdih (iv. 1. 3), 
ucedt (uced, xiii. 2.36), nicdth (e.g. iv. 1.3), and nicdt (nied, e. g. i. 21. 
?). e rule does anything but credit to the acuteness of the authors 
of the PraticAkhya, for no word in the text which would otherwise be 
— to avagraha is left unresolved on account of its being an inde- 

e. 
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72. Nor ded, when it means ‘region.’ 


The word 4’/¢é, meaning ‘region,’ comes from the root ag, and fur- 
nishes no ground for a division by the pada-text: aga’, on the other 
hand, meaning ‘hope, desire,’ is a later form of dgas, and comes from 
the root pans, with prefix 4; hence it is divisible. The commentator 
cites the words and phrases d/gdbhyah (x. 5.29), &’¢éndm (i. 31. 1), 
gah : dnu (vii. 9. 2), and finally, by way of counter-example, abhi-dha- 
vami : d-ga/m (vi. 119. 3). 


The signature of the section is merely caturthasya dvittyah padah. 


73. Restoration is exhibition of the natural form. 


This is simply a definition of the term samdpatti, which I have ven- 
tured, ins of transferring, to translate by ‘restoration.’ It means, 
as the next rule will show, the reinstating, in the pada and krama texts, 
of that form of a word which is looked upon as the original and normal 
one, to the rejection of the anomalies of Vedic orthoepy. It does not 
occur in any other of the grammatical treatises, although its corres- 
pondent samépddya (see below, rules 117, 124) is once found in one 
of the later chapters of the Rik Pr. (xiii. 11,12), in a passage so ob- 
scure, without the light which the treatment of the subject in our own 
Pratigakhya casts upon it, that its meaning has, very naturally, been 
misapprehended by the learned editor. 


74. In the repetitions of the pada and krama texts, restora- 
tion of the natural form is made where s has been converted 
into sh, n into n, visarjantya before k and p into s, where a vowel 
has been lengthened, ¢ or th made lingual, an element omitted, 
or final n converted into visarjaniya. 


Most of the technical terms of this rule meet us here for the first 
time, and several of them are not employed elsewhere in our treatise. 
Carcé (see iv. 123) designates the repetition, with iti interposed, made 
in the pada-text of a divisible compound which is also pragrhya, or 
which ends in a vowel not subject to the ordinary rules of combination : 
for example, satydnrté iti satya-anrté (i. 33.2); parihdra (see iv. 117) 
is the like repetition made in the krama-text of a pragrhya, a divisible 
a a word requiring restoration to its natural form, and the last 
word before a pause. The former term is employed in a like sense by 


the Vaj. Pr. (e. g. iii. 19); the latter is peculiar to our treatise, being 
replaced in the others by parigraha and sthitopasthita. Updcdra, ‘the 
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conversion of visarjaniya into a sibilant before & and p’ iy ii. 62 ete.), 
corresponds to the updcdra and upécarita of the Rik Pr. (xiii. 12, iv. 
14), and dnpada is the term employed by the same treatise (iv. 27) to 
designate the conversion into visarjaniya, and consequent loss, of a final 
n before a following vowel, as taught in our rule ii. 27. Shatva, natva, 
and ¢utva are of obvious derivation and significance, nor is there any- 
thing calling for remark in their form, excepting the u in ¢utva, which 
identifies the term with a Paninean symbol (viii. 4. 41: shtund oa 
A quite embarrassing question now presents itself, in connection wi 
the part of the text contained in this and the following rules; namely, 
with reference to the constitution of the pada-text which they imply. 
The actual pada-text of our manuscripts is very sparing in its use of 
carcd, or repetition with i interposed: it avails itself of that expedient 
only in the case already referred to as prescribed by iv. 123, or when a 
pragrhya is likewise avagrhya. The Rik pada employs it in one addi- 
tional case; namely, when a word ends in a visarjantya which is riphita, 
or liable to pass into r before a sonant, but which does not actually be- 
come r in the sanhiid: it would read, for example, at ii. 32. 1 (where the 
Atharvan pada has simply antdh), antdér ity antah. The Ajasaneyi- 
Sanhita is, according to the rules of its Praticakhya (iv. 17-22)—with 
which, in the absence of any testimony from Weber to the contrary, we | 
must suppose the usage of the known manuscripts to correspond—very 
much more liberal in its employment of the repetition; not only in the 
two cases where this is practised in the Rik pada, but also in the case of a 
simple pragrhya (thus it says dvé iti dvé, where Atharvan and Rik 
would give simply dvé éti), in that of a word which contains a length- 
ened vowel or a lingualized consonant, and even in that of a mere di- 
visible compound, it performs carcd. In short, it repeats in pada-text 
all that is repeated in krama-text, excepting (by iv. 2!) su and the final 
word of a sentence. The precept of the Vaj. Pr. corresponding to this 
one of ours is to be found implied in iii. 18, 19, where direction is given 
that in the repetitions of the pada-text the remaining rules of the chap- 
ter should not be observed—they being precisely the ones which teach 
the changes which our precept specifies in detail. Now when we find 
put forth in our treatise, as its leading and principal direction for the 
restoration of the natural form in pada, a rule like the one here given, 
which classes pada repetitions and krama repetitions together, and cor- 
responds, as regards the pada, so nearly with the V4j. Pr., we cannot 
help suspecting that it contemplates a pada-text in which, as in that of 
the V4j. Sanhita, the repetitions of krama and pada extend over nearly 
the same classes of cases. It is actually the fact that, if we allow the 
pada-text to be of the form in which our manuscripts give it, there are 
but about half a dozen words in the whole Atharvan text to which this 
rule and the two following, all together, have any application : while, on 
the other hand, the Praticakhya is found to give no direction at all for 


* Shtu and shatva are also used by the little krama-treatise belonging to the Rig- 
Veda, and called the Upalekha ee gg de kramapatha libellus. Textum Sans- 
criticum recensuit, varietatem lectionis, prolegomena, versionem Latinam, notas, 
indicem adjecit Dr. Guil. Pertsch, Berlin: 1854. 8vo), to which we shall, in the 
sequel, have frequent occasion to refer. . 
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the use of iti alone in pada after a pragrhya, or for the innumerable 
restitutions of natural form which are made in words not repeated. I 
find myself, I must acknowledge, hardly able to avoid the conclusion 
that this part of our Pratigakhya was framed to suit a poda-text in 
which all pragrhyas, divisible words, and words requiring restoration to 
normal form, were alike repeated, or suffered cared: such seems to me 
to be the only intelligible and consistent interpretation of its rules. 
That the fourth section of the chapter contains a direction for carcd 
agreeing with the nature of our extant pada-text, would find its expla- 
nation in the evident character of that section as a foreign addition to 
the main body of the work; we should have to assume that the school 
to which the treatise as a whole belonged, in its present form, framed 
its pada-text in the manner there tanght, and wth ra suffered that rule 
to take the place of one of another character formerly contained in this 
section, and now omitted from it; while yet they did not so recast the 
section as to adapt it fully to their new method of construction of the 
pada. This may seem a violent and improbable supposition; but it 
appears to me, after making every possible attempt to avoid it, to in- 
volve less difficulty than the interpretation of the rules of this section 
in such a manner as to make them suit the pada-text of the manuscripts. 

The true illustrations of our rule, then, would be of the nature of the 
following: for the conversion of s to sh, in vasosh pate (i. 1. 2), vasor iti 
vasoh; in vidmo shu (i. 2.1), sv iti su; in vy ashahanta (iii. 10. 12), 
asahante ’ty asahanta: for the conversion of n to n, in pari nah (i. 2. 2), 
na iti nah; in pra ’ndikshit (ii. 7.1), andikshid ity andikshit: for the 
conversion of visarjaniya to s before & and p, in tatas pari (i. 10.1), 
tata iti tatah ; in tokebhyas krdhi (i. 13. 2), tokebhya iti tokebhyah: for the 
lengthening of a vowel, in vidmd garasya (i. 2.1), vidme ’ti vidma; in 
yavaya (i. 2.3), yavaye ti yavaya: for the lingualization of dental mutes, 
in bahish te (i. 3. 1), ta itt te; in vi tashthe (ix. 10. 19), tastha iti tasthe: 
for omission of an element, in ué thuh (vii. 52.2), sthur iti sthuh: for the 
conversion of final n to visarjaniya and its consequent omission, in 
mahan asi (i. 20. 4), mahdn iti mahdn. 

One other solution of our difficulties, less satisfactory, but also less 
violent, deserves to be suggested. If we could omit the words cared- 
pariharayoh from the rule altogether, leaving the latter to authorize a 
restoration of normal form in the pada generally, we could perha 
make shift to get along with such inconcinnities and omissions as would 
still remain—of which the principal would be that the treatise made no 
provision for the use of iti after a pragrhya word, and that it did not 
direct what form words should have in the numerous repetitions of the 
krama-text. 

The commentator, offering no explanation of the rule, gives a series 
of compound words in illustration of it, which belong more properly 
under the following rules; and to the next, accordingly, I shall take 
the liberty of relegating them. 


75. And also, where the cause of the conversion stands in a 
former member of a compound. 
VOL. VII. 
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The commentator’s paraphrase is simply paérvapadanimittandm ca sha- 
tvadinair samdpattir bhavati ; ‘and restoration is made of the conver- 
sions detailed in the preceding rule when their cause stands in a former 
member of acompound.’ He cites no examples, but says efdny evo 'da- 
harandni, ‘ the illustrations are those already given :’ namely, under the 
preceding rule. According to his exposition, then, the present rule 
would seem merely an explanatory appendage to its predecessor. But 
this is clearly inadmissible: not only ought we to have it, in that case, 
combined with the other, so as to form part of it, but, more especially, 
it would not contain the particle ca, ‘and,’ which positively stamps it as 
something added to the other. We cannot avoid, as it seems to me, 
understanding rule 74 of the abnormal changes of disjoined and inde- 
pendent words, and rule 75 of such as are produced by an altering influ- 
ence in the prior member of a compound. The illustrations which the 
commentator offered under the other rule, and which do, in fact, in good 
part appertain to this, are as follows: conversion of s to sh, nishecanam : 
nisecanam ni-secanam (i. 3.1 ete.: our pada, simply ni-secanam); con- 
version of n ton, pardyanam: pardyanam iti pard-ayanam (e. g. 1.34.3: 
p- pard-ayanam) ; conversion of visarjaniya to a sibilant, adhaxpadam: 
adhuhpadam ity adhah-padam (e. g. ii.'7.2: p. adhah padam); prolon- 
gation of a vowel, abhivartena: abhivartene ’ty abhi-vartena (i. 29.1: p. 
abhi-vartena) ; conversion of dental mute to lingual, yo vishtabhnat : 
vistabhnati vi-stabhnati (xiii. 1.25: p. vi-stabhndti); omission, gepa- 


harshanim: gepoharshanim iti gepah harshanim (iv. 4.1: p. gepah-har- 
shanim: see above, ii. 56); and loss of final n, sdlavrkan iva: sdla- 


erkan ive sdlavrkan-iva (ii. 27.5: p. salavrkan-iva), The comment- 
ator does not state whether he takes his instances from the pada or from 
the krama text: according to the construction of our present pada, they 
could only come from a krama; if the conclusion drawn above as to 
the original pada contemplated by our text is correct, they may be illus- 
trations of both. In the very rare cases in which the extant pada-text 
has occasion to repeat words showing any of the abnormal changes 
which the rule mentions, it restores the normal form: thus we have 
dustuno iti duh-tano (iv. 7.3: s.dushtano), pratisthe iti prati-sthe (iv. 26. 
1,2: s. pratishthe), dyushpatni* ity dyuh-patni (v. 9.8: s. dyushpatni), 
vistabhite iti vi-stabhite (x. 8.2: s. vishtabhite), and pathisadi iti pathi- 
-sadi (xviii. 2.12: s. pathishadi). 

The commentator adds a couple of counter-examples —viz. parirdpi- 
nam iti pari-rapinam (v.7.2) and sutraménam iti su-tramanam (vii. 6. 
3)—to show that, when the effecting cause of an alteration of form is 
in the same member of a compound with the alteration itself, the latter 
is not reversed, and the normal form restored, by the repetition and 
resolution of the word. 


* Our pada-MSS. write the word as I have given it, apparently infringing the 
rule; but I have no question that the eh here is only an attempt to represent the 
labial spirant, or upadhmdniya, which the theory of the Praticakhya requires (by 
ii. 40) in such a place: another like case is chandushpakshe iti chandah-pakshe (viil. 
9.12: 8. more properly, chanda@pokshe—by ii. 62). Before the 


iti, where no pause of avagraha intervenes between the two members of the com- 

pound, they are, of course, to be put in simple sandhi with one another: thus, dus- 

tano, cepoharshanim, and, as we ought strictly to read, adha>padam ; we have also 
adohavirdhdne iti sadah-havirdhdne at xii, 1. 38. 
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76. And where the compound is divisible. 


That is to say, restoration to the normal form is made only in such 
compounds as are by the puda-text resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments. Those words which, although they may be acknowledged com- 
pounds, are left undivided on account of special anomalies of form, 
retain also their irregularities of orthoepy. The commentator, in his 
paraphrase, represents ingydndm by ingyamdndndm avagrhyamanandam, 
‘forms which undergo division, or separation by avagraha, and adds 
again etany evo ’daharandni, ‘the examples are those already given’— 
namely, under rule 74 (here presented under rule 75). Of counter-ex- 
amples, however, he furnishes two—viz. parishkrid (e. g. ix. 3.10) and 
prananti (e.g. i. 32.1)—and then cites a verse which contains two 
more: aningyatvdt samdpattir eshu nelapadeshu tu: utpanne ‘vagrahe 
cé "tra samapatlis tathdi’va ca: stinrtavad apdshthavad ity udéharet. 
The commentator’s own instances belong to the class of those in which 
a cause in the former member of the compound produces an effect in 
the latter member: the words, if divided, would read pari-skrtd, pra- 
-anunti: in the other two, the irregularities are mainly in the first 
members themselves, and, if stéartaé and apdshiha were resolvable, we 
should read (according to the next rule), with restoration, sunr/d-vat, 
apastha-vat, instead of, as now, sénrld-vat (e. g. v. 20. 6), apashtha-vat 
(xiv. 1.29). The rule, as these illustrations help to show, is not a mere 
additional specification to the one preceding, affecting only the cases to 
which the other applies: in that case it would have been incorporated 
with it, not made to follow it, as an independent precept ;_ but it concerns 
all changes occurring in the interior of divisible words, whether in the 
former or the latter member, and a part of the commentator’s examples, 
rehearsed under rule 75, belong to it, and not to the latter. 


FAUT noon 


77. In which case restoration is made, even when the word is 
farther compounded with another member. 


That is to say: a compound which, being divisible by avagraha, is 
entitled to restoration of the normal form of its constituent parts, 
retains its right even when, by farther composition, the division of its 
original members is lost. Examples are given in the commentary as 
follows: visita-srupah (vi. 60.1: 8, vishitasrupah), abhi-nihpatan* : api- 
patat (vii. 64.1: s, abhinishpatan), visthitah-iva (vii. 115.4: s. vishthitah- 
-iva), brhaspati-pranuttdndm (viii. 8.19: s. °pranuttandm), prshaddjya- 
-pranutiandm (xi. 10.19: s. as before), and durnihita-eshinim (xi. 9.15: 


* Our manuscript writes abhi-nishpatan, as do also the manuscripts of the Athar- 
van pada-text in the passage cited; but I suppose here, as in the other similar cases . 
referred to in the note to rule 75, that the sh is an attempt at representing the 
labial spirant: we have the guttural spirant, the jihvdmiliya, in like manner repre- 
sented by sh in abhi-nishkrta (x. 1.12) and abhi-nishkdrin (x. 1. 31). 
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s. durnihitdishinim), Other instances afforded by the text are viskan- 
dha-dishana (ii. 4.1), atisthd-vant (iii. 22.6), su-praniti (e. g. v.11. 5), 
durndma-célana (viii. 6. 3), anu-visicyate (viii. 10. 33), mud (xi. 
7. 26), jagrat-duhsvapnyam and svopne-duhsvapnyam (xvi. 6. 9), prthivi- 
sat-bhyah (xviii. 4.78), etc. Three exceptions to the rule ‘are made 
below, in rule 96, and the text affords one more, as is there pointed 
out in the note. The commentator again adds a verse, but it is more 
than usually mutilated and obscure; it reads: prakrtyé manatvam yad 
avagrhyet tathdi’va tat: upatishthanti prapanddiny uddharet, 


TU 


78. In krama, restoration is made of a word which is taken 
together with another word than the disjoinable cause of its 
altered form. 

The commentator’s paraphrase is krame parena prasamdhdne vigrhydn 
nimittat ; which shows us—what the necessities of the case would of 
themselves have pointed out—that the important word to be supplied 
with vigrhydt is, by inference from rule 75, nimittdt, ‘the cause of the 
altered or ieomnnel feo? Vigrhya denotes a word which is altogether 
independent, and therefore disjoined from others in the pada-text, a nd- 
ndpada, in distinction from avagrhya, which means ‘ divisible into its 
constituents (pirvapada and uttarapada), as a compound.’ In the con- 
struction of the krama-text, then, where each word is in succession 
taken along with its predecessor and its successor, a word which in 
sanhité has an abnormal form, under the influence of the former or of 
the latter, retains that form when in the same kramapada with the alter- 
ing word, but is restored to its natural form when making a kramapada 
along with any other word. The commentator cites a couple of pas- 
sages—dpo hi shtha mayobhuvah (i. 5.1) and pari no vridhi (vi. 37. 2) 
—but does not write them out in krama form, so as to illustrate the 
rule: they would read dpo hi: hi shtha: stha mayobhuvah, and pari 
nah: no vrndhi, As counter-examples, to show that restoration of the 
normal form is made in a kramapada only when the cause of euphonic 
alteration stands in a separate word, and so is left out of the krama- 
pada, we have given us two passages in their krama-form: prthivyam 
te: te nishecanam : nishecanam bahih : nisecanam iti ni-secanam (i.3. 1 ete.), 
and dyane te: dyana ity d-ayane: te pardyone : pardyane dirvé : pardyana 
iti pard-ayane (vi. 106.1). Here the sh of nishecanam and the n of 
pardyane are maintained wherever the words containing them enter 
into a kramapada, and only suffer restoration (by rule 75, above) to $ 
and n in the repetition er parthara, 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. x. 5 (r. 5), 
xi. 21 (r. 44), and Upalekha iii. 3,4. I do not find in the Vj. Pr. any 
special direction upon the subject. 


79. A lengthened vowel is restored to its natural form before 
@ pause. 
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The illustrative passages are given by the commentator in pada form: 
as, @pah : hi : stha : mayah-bhuvah (i. 5. 1: shthd), and parva : asya : 
grabhita (i. 12.2: s.asyd). The rule, however, evidently applies not 
less to the krama than to the pada text, and is even intended chiefly for 
the former: it is our authority for shortening a protracted final when 
it comes to stand at the end of a kramapada, while it is left long when 
taken together with its successor: we read hi shtha : stha mayobhuvah, 


and parva ’sya : asyd grabhita. 


SATS TA 


80. In catérétra, this is done only before the pause of separa- 
tion. 


From rule 74, which prescribes restoration of the normal form of a 
lengthened vowel in both parts of a repetition, one might draw the con- 
clusion that the word here in question should be written, when repeated, 
caturdtra iti catuh-ratrah: hence this rule, which teaches the reading 
catardtra iti catuh-rdirah, Our commentator cites, in krama-form, the 
passage containing the word, calérdirah paiicardirah : cathrdtra iti ca- 
tuh-ratrah (xi. 7. 11). 


81. Restoration is made of alterations taking place at the end 
of a word. 


The commentator’s paraphrase is paddntavikrtandm ca shatvddindm 
samdpattir bhavati, which would seem to show that he understands the 
rule as referring to the same series of abnormal alterations which was 
detailed in rule 74. His illustrations, however, put quite another face 
upon the matter: they are pari-eti : rakshan (iv. 38.5) and abhi-dimi : 
devah (vi. 118.3). Here the only changes of form which have under- 
gone restoration are the regular conversions of ¢ into y (by iii. 39) before 
the following dissimilar vowel. We are thus guided to a different in- 
terpretation of the rule: whereas we have heretofore dealt with irregular 
or abnormal changes only, learning under what circumstances, in pada 
and in krama, they become reversed, and the original form restored, 
here we are taught that all alterations made at the end of a word, by 
the ordinary as well as the extraordinary combinations of the phrase, 
undergo restoration when the word comes to stand, in pada or in krama, 
before a pause (virdme, rule 79). It should be remarked that the final 
repetition of this rule is wanting in the manuscript, and that we cannot 
therefore be certain that we may not have lost with it other examples 
and farther exposition, which would have set the meaning of the rule, 
or the commentator’s apprehension of it, in a clearer light. 


82. Also of forms lingualized by the influence of a redupli- 
cation. 
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The Praticakhya now goes on to inform us where restoration must 
be made of alterations which have taken place in the interior of a word, 
and not under the influence of any cause lying outside of the word 
itself. The rules in this portion of the work are in-great part the reverse 
of others formerly given, when the subject under treatment was the con- 
version of pada into sanhité. Thus, the present precept is the correlative 
of ii. 91, and it is illustrated by precisely the same series of examples; 
which, however, are here given in the pada form: thus, susédata (i. 26, 
4), abhi : sisyade (v. 5.9), @ : susvayanti (v.12. 6), sisdsavah : sisdsatha 
(vi. 21. 3), stsdsati (xiii. 2. 14), and susuve (xiv. 1. 43). 


83. Also of strdishtiyam, ndrshadena, dushtaram, traishtubham, 
trdithdyandl, and jdspatyam. 

By rule 76, above, no compound was declared entitled to restoration 
of the uatural form of its constituents, unless it was by the pada-text 
treated as divisible. The words here detailed constitute exceptions 
under that rule, and have their irregular alterations reversed, even 
though (partly by rule 55, and partly by 54, above) they are not ava- 
grhya. Our pada, in fact, strdisiyam (vi. 11.3), nérsadena (iv. 
19. 2), dustaram (vi. 4.1), trdistubham (ix. 10.1: we have also other 
forms from the same theme in the same and the following verse), and 
traihdyandt (x. 5,22 and xii. 4.16); and jahpatyam (vii. 73. 10) is pre- 
scribed by iv. 64, although, as there remarked, our pada-manuscript 
actually gives jah-patyam. 


wd 0 


- 84. Also of a reduplication, in a form of the perfect. 


The term paroksha, ‘beyond the sphere of sight, out of one’s sight,’ 
is also employed by Panini (iii. 2.115 etc.), along with bhéta, * past,’ 
and anadyatana, ‘not on the present day,’ to define the proper sphere 
of the perfect tense. We may suppose it here used alone as a name of 
the tense as being its distinctive characteristic, since the imperfect and 
aorist are also entitled regularly to one or both of the other designations. 
The commentator cites, as instances, fafrpuh (xi. 7.13: s, ta¢rpuh) and 
vavrtuh (v.19. 13: s. vdvrtuh); and, as counter-instances, to show that 
the vowel is not shortened in any other tense than a perfect, he gives 
lalapiti (vi. 111.1) and rérajiti (vi. 71.2). The usage of the Atharvan 
texts as concerns the reduplication was fully explained under iii. 13, the 
only rule in which the subject is treated in the earlier part of the work. 

A couple of verses follow in the commentary; they read as follows: 
abhydsasya ca dirghatvam dirghokiteti drgyate: na tasye ’shta samdpat- 
tir ldlapiti nidarganam: yady abhydsasya dirghatvam nujddindm ca 
yanlakoh: savarne ca parokshaydam na samdpadyete kvacit, I have not 
succeeded in amending the text so as to be able to translate the whole 


passage. 
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85. Also of vévrdhdna ete. 


The commentator’s instances under this rule are varvrdhdnah-iva (not 
found in AV.), sasahth (iii. 18.5: s. sasahih), and varrdhdnah (e. g. i. 8. 
4). The gana might be filled up from the material collected and pre- 
sented in the notes to the first section of the third chapter, but I have 
not taken the trouble to put it together, as it is uncertain how much 
and what the authors of the treatise meant the precept to cover. 


SPT 


86. Also of the roots krp, rup, and rish, when they are anahva, 


I can find nowhere any clue to the derivation and use of anahva, and 
the range of the cases to which the rule applies is too narrow for the 
induction with any confidence of a definition from them. For the root 
krp, either the commentator furnished no instances, or the manuscript 
has omitted them: the only derivative from that root, so far as I can 
discover, which the rule can have any concern with, is céklpat (vi. 35. 
3: p. caklpat); since caklpuh and caklpe would properly fall under rule 
84. For the root rup is cited na : rurupah (iv. 7. 5,6: s. rérupah); for 
the root rish, the two passages enasch : deva : ririshah (vi. 51.3: s, ri- 
rishah) and mé@ : nah: ririshah (v. 3.8: s. ririshah). The commentator 
then asks anahvdndm iti kim artham,‘ why does the rule say “ when 
they are anahva ;”’ and cites, as counter-examples, na : amimadah : na : 
artrupah (iv. 6.3), mda: ririshah : nah (xi. 2.29: this is, however, no 
counter-example, but precisely analogous with the two already cited for 
the same word), and sinivdli : aciklpat (vi. 11.3). So far as these in- 
stances go, anahva might be understood as designating an aorist form 
which has lost its accent; or, virtually, an aorist subjunctive. 

The text affords one other word, gugucah (xviii. 2.4: s. gagucah), of 
the same class with those treated in this rule. Its omission must be 
understood as signifying, either that the verse containing it was not in 
the Atharvan text of the authors and commentator of our Pratigakhya, 
or that their text read, with the Rig-Veda (x. 16.1), gocah, or, finally, 
that the word escaped their notice. 


TRAST 0 


87. Also of "ham. 


The commentator cites the passage in its pada-form, akratuh : jihida : 
aham (iv. 32.5). Corapare rule iii. 14, of which this is the reverse. 


AUT ute u 
88. Also of sé@hydma. 


_ The commentator cites the passage in its pada-form, sahydma : ddsam 
(iv. 32.1). Compare the previous rule, iii. 15. He adds a verse or two: 
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sahydmejniya saheh dirghatvam yad drgyate: na tasye ’shté samédpattir 
yah cabdo dirgha eva suh: dkhydte ‘utahpade hrasvo na samépadyate 


punah, The various irregularities of form appearing in, or in connec- 


tion with, the root sah have been the subject of several previous rules: 
see ii. 82, iii. 1, iv. 70. 


wet 


89. Also of didéyat. 


In the former rule (iii. 22), dédayat was made the leading word of a 
gana composed of forms exhibiting an irregular prolongation in the sec- 
ond syllable, and we are justly surprised at not finding the statement 
here made in a corresponding manner. The commentator, in fact, cites 
precisely the same cases as before, in their pada-form—viz. didayat (iii. 
8.3), ushasah : vira-vatih (iii. 16.7), and ushasdnakta (e. g. v. 12. 6)— 
just as if the rule read here also didéyddindm. 


fou 


90. Also of néraka etc. 


Here we have the precise counterpart of rule iii. 21, above, and the 
commentator cites from the text the same three cases, viz. narakam (xii. 
4. 36), sadanam (e. g. ii. 12.7), and asatah : indra (viii. 4. 8). 


w 


91. Also of the root cyu, in a form containing the causative 


Under this rule the commentator is unusually liberal of his citations: 
they are cyavayantu : sakhydya (iii. 3.2), yathd : vatah : eyavayali 
x. 1.13), angdt-angdt : pra : cyavaya (x. 4.25), cyavayan : ca: urkshdn 
xii, 1.51), devatah : cyavayantu (xii. 3.35), and piishé : tvd : itah : cya- 
vayatu (xviii. 2.54). These are all the cases which the text furnishes 
of causative forms from the root cyu: in every instance, the sanhité 
prolongs the vowel of the first syllable, reading cydévayantu etc. 


92. As also of the root yu, if the form be a verbal one. 


The commentator cites three of the numerous examples of causative 
forms from this root, having the long vowel of their first syllable short- 
ened in pada: they are variyah : yavaya : vadham (e. g. i. 20.3: s. ya- 
vaya), asmat : yavayatam (i. 20.2: s. ydvayatam), and varuna : yavaya 
(i. 20.3: p. ydvaya). He does not explain the meaning of the re- 
striction dkhydte added to the rule, nor cite any counter-example. I 
can discover no other reason for it than the occurrence of the word 
yavaydvanah, at ix. 2.13: this may have been deemed by the authors 
of the treatise to contain the causative ending (kdritanta) aya, and 
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therefore to require the rule to be so framed as to exclude it. But the 
word is divided by the pada-text yava-ydvanah, as if composed of yava 
and ydvan, from yd: and this seems the best account to be given of it. 


93. Also of the roots van, yam, grath, and glap. 


The cases referred to in the rule are cited by the commentator, as 
follows: amtim : sam : vanayantu (vi. 9.3: s. vanayantu), vi: madhyam : 
yamaya (vi. 137.3: s. yamaya), madhyamam : crathaya (vii. 83. 3: s. 
grathaya), and na : im : ava : glapayanta (ix. 9.10: s. glapayanta). 

The manuscript contains no final repetition of this rule, but offers, 
after the last citation, the words iv aac ca. What to make of these 
words I do not precisely know: they may be part of a cited verse, of 
which the rest, along with the repetition of the rule, is lost; or they 
may possibly belong to an omitted rule: but I can hardly suppose the 
latter to be the case, not seeing what the meaning of the phrase should 
be, as a rule or a part of one. 

The form of our rule 93, it may be remarked, is somewhat unusual : 
we should expect at the end of it the genitive plural ending: thus, 
°glapindm, 


94. Ashta is not restored to its natural form. 


The commentator = the same citations as under the corresponding 
rule above (iii. 2): they are, in pada-form, ashté-padi : catuh-akshi (v. 
19.7), ashtd-pakshdm (ix. 3.21), ashtd-parnah, ashta-dunrshtram (these 
two are not found in AV.), ashtd-yogath (vi. 91.1), ashtd-cakré : nava- 
-dvdré (x, 2.31), and ashtd-cakram : vartate (xi. 4.22). He also inter- 

ses, between the first and third examples, ashtd-yonih ; but this is a 
oie for the word is read with a short vowel in both pada and san- 


hité ie 9.21), in our Atharvan manuscripts, nor is yoni mentioned 


(iii. 2) by the Praticakhya among words before which the final vowel 
of the numeral is made long. 


95. Nor the root hz. 


That is to say—wherever forms of this root, having the conjugational 
suffix nw or its modifications. show in sanhité after pra a lingual nasal, 
this nasal remains lingual also in the pada-text. The commentator’s 
examples are prati-prahinmah (x. +. 5), pra: hinomi : dtram (e. g. xii. 2. 
4), and pra : hinuta : pitrn (xviii. 4. 40). 

Rule 88 of the preceding chapter is to be compared. The pada usage 
as regards these eae is quite anomalous: I can only conjecture that 
it may have been adopted in order to mark the euphonic alteration as 
itself of anomalous and exceptional character: there being, so far as I 
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have been able to find, no other cases in which a preposition lingualizes 
the nasal of a conjugational sign. 


ae re : nor is restoration made in the words here 
mentioned. 


The first three of the words detailed in this rule are exceptions under 
tule 77, above, or cases in which the normal form is not restored to a 
divisible compound, on its being farther compounded with another 
member: the pada writes them bodha-pratibodhau (vy. 30.10: compare 
prati-bodha, e. g. viii. 1.13), kesara-prébandhdyah (v. 18.11: pra-bandha 
is not found in the Atharvan text), and abhi-aghdyanti (v. 6.9, vii. 70. 
3: compare agha-yaniam, x. 4.10). The last three are exceptions 
under rule 84, above, being forms of the perfect tense with short vowel 
unrestored in the pada-text, which writes them like the sanhitd, viz. 
dadhéra (e. g. iv. 2. 7), jagdra (e. g. v. 19.10), and mimdya (v. 11. 3). 
The text affords us once mimdya (ix. 10. 21), so that the rule is deficient 
in explicitness as regards this form, and should have cited along with it a 
preceding or a following word. The other two, panishpada (v. 30. 16) 
and atishthipam (vii. 95. 2), might be regarded as falling under the first 
general rule (iv. 74) for restitution of original form; or they might as 
naturally, one would think, be looked upon as special cases, falling under 
no previous rule, and therefore not needing specification here. 

f the class of the first three cases is sam-nishadya (iv. 16, 2), which 
equally calls for inclusion in this rule, unless the reading in our pada 
manuscript is a copyist’s error, and should be amended to sam-nisadya. 


ANAT tou 


97. Nor in prapana, provided only it comes from the root pan. 


The commentator cites the only two passages in which this word is 
to be found in the Atharvan, namely yena : dhanena : pra-panam : card- 
mi (iii. 15. 5), and gunam : nah : astu : pra-panah (iii. 15.4). I cannot 
in the least understand why any such rule as this should be deemed 
called for. There is no rule, and no principle, which should require the 
restoration of the n of prapana to a dental form, nor is there any word 
in the text which exhibits an element pana whose nasal is lingualized 
by a previous constituent of a compound. So far as we can see, it is 
merely the fear lest some one should be stupid enough to mistake the 2 
for an effect of the preposition pra, and so should commit the blunder 
of speaking, in pada, pra-pana, that calls out the precept. Its repeti- 
tion before the one next following is wanting in the manuscript: posst- 
bly, then (as in the case of rule 81, above), we have lost something In 
the way of exposition or illustration which would have farther enlight- 
ened us. In his paraphrase, the commentator says prapana iti paraldai- 
raka samdpattir na bhavati ; but what paratdiraka is, 1 do not know. 


it 
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98. Nor in tdam & shu ete., on account of their forming to- 
gether (in rama) a single word. 


The commentator padatvdt by tripadatvat, the latter 
being apparently a technical designation for those kramapadas which, by 
rule 113, below, are composed of three words, instead of, as usual, two 
only. The rule evidently applies to the krama-text alone; the pada 
reading of the passages referred to does not deviate in any manner from 
the usual norm: we have idam : @i iti: su, ete. But what the point 
of the rule is, as concerns the krama-text, I find it rather difficult to 
see. The passages cited in illustration by the commentator are nearly 
the same with those already twice given, under ii. 97 and iii. 4: they 
are idam & shu (i, 24.4), tad & shu (v. 1.5), pary & shu (v. 6. 4), mahim 
ti shu (vii. 6. 2), anya & shu (xviii. 1. 16), and stusha @ shu (xviii. 1. 37). 
According as the abnormal alteration aimed at by the rule is under- 
stood to be the prolongation of the w or the lingualization of the sibi- 
lant of su, we should add to the series the farther passages vii. 85. 1 
and xviii. 3. 7, or vii. 72.2, 73.7, and 85.1. I presume that we must 
adopt the former of the two interpretations: the @, in these passages, 
is nowhere to be restored to its short form in the krama, since it cannot 
fulfill the condition required by rule 79, and appear before a pause. 


0 


99. Nor in brahmanvaii ete. 


The commentator cites brahman-vatim (vi. 108. 2), pagyat : akshan-van 
(ix. 9. 15), céirshan-vati (x. 1.2), and vrshanyanti-iva : kanyala (v. 5. 3). 
The irregularity which renders necessary the rule is the retention of the 
lingual n as final, against the principle of rule iii. 89, above. The last 
case cited, however, does not belong with the rest, since the denomina- 
tive ending, by rule 29, above, is separable only after a vowel, and we 
read vrshunyantyah (vi. 9.1) and urshanyatah (vi. 70. 1-3), without ava- 
graha: hence there is no ground for restoration. 


Tu Yoon 


100. Nor in dirghdyutva ete. 


The same passages which were cited under the corresponding rule in 
another part of the treatise (ii. 59), and no others, are here again given 
by the commentator: they are, according to the reading of the pada- 
text, dirghdyu-tudya (e.g. i. 22. 2), sahasracaksho iti sahasra-caksho : 
tvam (iv. 20.5), and barhi-sadah (xviii. 1, 45, 51). 


The signature of the section is as follows: 102: caturthasya trityah 
padah ; so that, unless rule 53 is to be divided into two, or unless the 
copyist’s count is inaccurate,.we have lost, somewhere in the course of 
the second and third sections, one of the rules of the text. 
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The concluding section of the treatise is occupied, first, with the 
recommendation of the study of the Arama form of the text, and sec- 
ond, with the description of its mode of construction. The way in 
which it is stated and explained by the commentator is altogether dif- 
ferent from that hitherto followed. First we have presented us the 
whole of the text of the section, separated by marks of punctuation 
into the rules which compose it. Then follows the independent state- 
ment and explanation of each rule in succession; but not, as heretofore, 
according to the set method of restatement in paraphrase, brief and 
dry illustration by examples, and final repetition: we have, instead of 
this, a free exposition, drawn out at ndiaedie length and with some 
unction, much more in the style of the known comments upon the 
other treatises of the class. This not only authorizes, but compels us to 
conclude that the remaining part of the commentary is by another hand 
than that which furnished the preceding. And the difference in style 
of the text itself no less justifies us in believing that the section was not 
an original part of our treatise, but is a later appendage to it. Whether 
or not it takes the place of another similar body of rules in the original 
Praticgakhya, and was substituted for them as being a fuller and more 
satisfactory exhibition of the subject, it would not become us to attempt 
to say too confidently: the near agreement of the preceding chapters 
in respect to extent (each containing not much more than a hundred 
rules) would favor the supposition that it had been tacked on as new 
matter to the treatise, carrying with it a new division of the preceding 
rules of the chapter into three instead of four sections: the subject of 
krama may have been formerly disposed of in a few brief rules forming 
part of the last section: but our Praticgakhya has in too many of its 
previous rules made allusion to or implication of the Arama-text (some- 
times even naming it and contemplating it alone), to allow our assuming 
with plausibility that the construction of that text was not from the 
beginning one of the subjects with which the treatise dealt. 

The krama is not treated by the Taitt. Pr.; it is disposed of by the 
V4j. Pr. in the closing rules of the final section of its fourth chapter 
(iv. 179-194), not occupying a whole section. In the Rik Pr. it takes 
up two chapters, the tenth and eleventh, each of which is by itself a 
complete krama treatise ; the former giving (in fourteen verses) a concise 
exhibition of the subject, the latter (in thirty-seven verses) setting it 
forth with much greater fullness of detail. It is also the exclusive 
theme of the Upalekha, of unknown date and authorship, to which 
reference has already been made (see note to rule 74, above). The 
corresponding rules of all these authorities will be cited or referred to 
in connection with those of our own text. 


101. Study of the Veda is duty. 


In the comment we read three times, instead of the full form of the 
rule, veda dharmah (or dharmam) simply ; but doubtless by a copyist’s 
omission. The commentator adds to the rule the more detailed state- 
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ment karmageshabhiitat : veda[dhyayanam| dharmam dhur ydajnikah— 
because sacrifices are performed by means of the Veda, and sacrifice is 
obligatory. He makes reference to a couple of verses or sayings which 
inculcate the necessity or advantage of sacrifice, thus: seargukdmo 
aghayalam ity anena mantrena gatdudandstakhyam [gatdudandkhyam 
karma krlvé svargam sddhayed iti yajnikamndnam, He then antici- 
pates and explains rule 104, below, concluding na vind veddir yojius 
tayate, ‘sacrifice is not performed without the Vedas;’ and he winds up 
his exposition with vedadhyayanam dharma ity ddishtram, ‘this is the 
first rule. 


102. On the part of one desiring a condition of light after 
death. 


Pretya, literally ‘having gone forward, having departed, deceased,’ is 
by the commentator, with many words, explained to mean ‘having 
quitted this world and gone on to another” Upon jyotishtvam he dis- 
courses as follows: jyotirbhdvo jyotishtvam : uktam hi: ye va tha yajndir 
ardhnuvans ltesham etani jyotinshi yany amini nakshatréni jyotir 
dipttbhavam ity arthantaram. The neat rule he introduces by the ques- 
tion, “is it merely the reading that is duty? the answer is, no: how is 
it then?” 


103. In the manner as handed down by those who understand 
the sacrifice. 


A ydjnika is defined as ‘one who studies or understands the sacrifice’ 
(yajiam adhite yajnam vidur v4). Not merely the study of the Veda, 
but its study according to the traditional methods of those versed in 
sacred things, is declared meritorious. Amndna is defined by pathana, 
‘reading,’ and the commentator continues: “and how do the ydjnikas 
read? ‘with the verse svargakdmo aghdyatdm [already referred to, un- 
der the first rule of this section] one must secure paradise ;’ but it is 
objected ‘that is an act of sacrifice, not a study of the Veda: hence 
merit is acquired by sacrifice, not by the study of the Veda:’ this, how- 
+ ee is not so”—as the rule which is next to be given is intended to 

ow. 


104. There is no performance of the sacrifice without the 
Vedas. 


Hence, as the Vedas are an indispensable aid to the performance of 
that in which duty consists, the declaration that their study is a duty is 
one to which no objection can be made (iti niravadyam vedddhyayanam 
dharma iti), 
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105. In the sacrifice, again, the worlds are established. 


I add the whole argument by which the commentator proves this 
pious proposition: dydur viyad avanis trayo loka yajne pratishthitah: 
katham: nirvapadisanskriam havir gakayé ’vat- 
tam antar nidhanasvahdkarana agnau hutam jyotirdhimabhdavena pari- 
natam jyotirbhavena dudulokam dhiimabhdvend ’ntariksham punar vrshti- 
bhaévena parinatam prthivim yali: evam yajne lokah pratishthitéh. The 
properly prepared sacrifice, duly offered in the fire, becomes light and 
smoke: the light goes to the sky, the smoke to the atmosphere, and, 
becoming rain, returns again to the earth: thus it reaches all the three 
worlds—and, if one chooses to look upon it in that light, establishes 
and supports them all. 


AMAT 


106. As are the five races in the worlds. 


The five races, the commentator says, are men: they are established 
in the worlds, the worlds in the sacrifice, the sacrifice in the Veda, and 
the Vedas are dharmaceshabhiitéh : dharmaddivatamatidangat karmani 
geshatam ca gachanti: which last sentence is corrupt and obscure. From 
this, he goes on to point out the necessity of the study of the pada-text, 
and, as a help to it, of the Praticakhya, anticipating the rule which is 
next to follow: “the connection and distinction! of the appellation 
(abhidhana) and the subject of appellation (abhidheya) is not, without 
the study of the pada-text; the recognition of the terminations is not 
assured, without the study of the pada-text: hence, in order to an un- 
derstanding of the mantra, its pada-text (paddni) must be studied ; and, 
by one who studies the pada. the PraticAkhya must necessarily be 
studied, in order to the resolution of doubts (avagyam samgayacheddya 
praticakhyam adhyeyam): and the uses of the study of the pada are 
farther set forth in the following rule.” 


107. The study of the pada-text is for the sake of gaining 
knowledge of the endings, the beginnings, and the proper forms 
of words, and of their accent and meaning. 


The commentator explains and illustrates this rule at considerable 
length, and by means of examples which are for the most part taken 
from our present Atharvan text. First, as he says, we are told that a 
rinsing of the mouth with water (udukacamanam) is prescribed to be ac- 
companied by the pédas of the verse gam no devi (gam no devydh pa- 
daih: the verse is found at i. 6.1); and here, without study of the pada, 
one fails to know that the first pada ends with e (abhishtaye: in sanhild, 


1 ?--MS. sambadhdu antanam ca. 
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it is abhishtaya). The next following example is intended to illustrate 
the difficulty, without the pada-text, of finding upon occasion the right 
beginning of a word: it reads rlubhyas tvé yaja ity drtavebhyas tvd 
yaa ity alra "kdrddi na tu jndyate. The reference here is to iii. 10. 
10, rtubhyas tvd "rtavebhyah.... yaje; eight separate recipients of 
offering are enumerated in the verse, and it seems intended that, in 
liturgical use, tvd yaje, which the verse gives once for all, should be 
appended to each separately ; this is intimated, though obscurely, by a 
prefixed direction: ashtakaydm : rtubhyas tve ti! vigraham ashtdu. 
Again, “ without study of the pada, the Vedic forms of words (vdidikah 
gabdéh) are not known: as for instance, agvavatim strdishyam,? etc. ; 
in sanhitaé they have different forms, viz. agvdvatim (xviii. 2. 31), strai- 
shiiyam? (vi. 11.3): therefore the pada-text must be studied (adhyeyani 
paddni).” The next point made is the necessity of pada study to the 
understanding and right application of the rules respecting accentua- 
tion: “the brahmayajna ete. (? brahmayajidnddi) are directed to be 
made with the employment of the three accents (¢rdisvaryena): here 
one who does not study the pada is unpractised (apravinah) as regards 
the words: here, in the passages brahmdudanam pacati (xi. 1. 1) ete., one 
is to speak not with the accents, but with monotone, at the pitch of 
acute (? tatra brahmdudanam pacati *tyevamddisht 'datlagrutyd ekagru- 
tyd ta na svarena adhiyita): now beware lest there appear here the 
fault of a mantra deprived of [its proper] accent. In the Atharvan rites, 
excepting the ydga, in the tyings on of an amulet, etc., in the performance 
of the sacrifice (? yajtavehe), the employment of the mantras is taught to 
be made with the use of the three accents.” Finally, the assertion that 
study of the pada is necessary in order to the comprehension of the 
meaning of the text is supported with much fullness of illustration: as 
instances are cited vi hara (v. 20.9: this, however, may be no citation, 
but part of the exposition), alesd/da ’si (vi. 16.4: we could wish that 
the pada actually taught us more about this obscure verse), yavdn ne 
(vi. 50.1), iti (passim), sam v dsnd *ha dsyam (vi. 56. 3), 
tad v asya retah (ix. 4.4); and farther, with special reference to the 
element of accent, yé asmd‘kam tanvam (ii.31.5), and svddv' admi! ’ti 
(v.18. 7): and the conclusion is “ here, and in other instances, one who 
does not study the pada would spoil the sanhitd ; hence, for these rea- 
sons, the pada must be studied.” I add the whole text, which in places 
is corrupt and obscure, and of which the value is too small to make an 
elaborate attempt at restoration hecessary or advisable: mantrdarthag ca 
padadhyayandd vind na jirdyate: vakyam hi padago vibhaktam anuvya- 
nakti: tac ca padddhydyi sandhim ca pade chedam tu gaknuydd vibhak- 
tam: vi hara: alasdla’si: yavan ne’d addn: iti: sam v dsnd *ha 
dsyam: tad v asya retah: ityevamddishu sunhitayam ca bhavati : rya- 
jati ’ty atra sanhitikah sa pra kurydt: tatha uddttasvaritodayena vighd- 
tam ajanan: ye asmdkam tanvam: anyatra "pi nihanyeta: svadv admit 
atra ca svaritam kurydt: tatha uddttantasya pirvapadasyé ’nudatta- 
dav uttarapade tat tasyd ’ntasthdpattdu svaritam akshamnarthe janasyar- 
the "ty anyatré "pi tat kuryat: evam addy anyatraé "py apadadhydyt san- 
hitam vindgayet: tasmad ebhih kdrandir avagyddhyeyani: kim ca: 


' MS. rtumabhyastyeti. 2 MS., both times, érdistyam. 
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RATATAT 


108. The study of the krama has for its object the fixation of 
both sanhitd and pada. 


The true reading of this rule is a matter of some doubt. Prefixed 
to the commentator’s exposition, the manuscript gives simply sanhitd- 
dardhyartham, and the commencement of the comment implies or re- 
quires no more than that: it might seem, then, that we had here only 
an addition to the last rule, “the study of pada is in order to the fixa- 
tion of sanhita.” But this would be a lame conclusion to the argument 
of this part of the section, which must be intended finally to bring out 
the importance of the Arama-text. And as the exposition closes with 
pretty clearly assuming as the full form of the rule under treatment 
that which is presented above, and ss the prefixed text of the whole 
section so far favors the latter as to read sanhitdpadadardhyartham, I 
think there can be little question that it is to be received as here given. 

The pada, the commentator tells us, must be studied for the sake of 
the establishment of the sanhité. He defines dardhya by drdhasya 
bhavah, and cites the rule of Panini which teaches its formation (var- 
nadrdhadibhyah shyat ca,! Pan. v. 1.123). He goes on: “ when here, 
in the sanhitd, a doubt arises, the student of the pada will give a solu- 
tion of the doubt. Then what need of a study of the krama? On 
this point, it says: ‘the study of the Arama has for its object the fixa- 
tion of both sanrhild and pada.’” What follows is corrupt, and only in 
part intelligible: sanhita ca svasamsthd ca bhavati: yardmany ekapada- 
dvipaddc ca pragrhydavagrhyasamdehapanodanam. Finally, he intro- 
duces the next rule by saying idam ca "param karanam kramddhyaya- 
nasya, ‘and here follows another reason for the study of krama, 


109. And the origination of accent is not seen in pada or in 


That is to say—as we are doubtless to understand it—in the pada we 
have before us only the accent of the uncompounded elements; in the 
sanhitd, only that of the combined phrase: how the one grows out of 
the other is shown by the krama, which gives everything in both its 
separate and combined state. The commentator defines upajana by 
utpatti, and declares it unperceived in pada (padakale), while it actually 
takes place in krama (kramakdle). As an illustration, he takes svddv' 
admi! ’ti (v. 18.7): here, in pada, we have an oxytone and an unac- 
cented syllable, which form a circumflex, while in the sanhitd the cir- 
cumflex farther suffers depression (aiyhdta, the vikampita of our rule 
iii. 65, above), and the circumflex itself only appears in krama (in svddv 
admi, where the cause of depression of the svari/a is not present): 
hence, he concludes, the Arama ought to be studied. He adds: “now 
comes the description: of what sort, it is asked, is this Arama:” the 
following rules of the section will answer. 


1 MS. varnadrdhdditvat : dhyat : 
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RAITT 
110. Two words form a krama-word. 


The commentator is very brief upon this rule: he says “the study 
of krama being now assured (prasiddha), two combined words form a 
single krama-word ; their combination will be taught hereafter [in rule 
3 where it says ‘according to the rules’ (yathagdstram).” 

The eorresponding rules of the other treatises are = Pr. iv. 180, 
Rik Pr. x. 1 (r. 2) and xi. 1 (r. 1), and Up.i. 14. With the exception 
of the latter, they are more comprehensive than ours, including some- 
thing of what here is made the subject of following rules. The precept 
of the Vaj. Pr. covers our rules 110-113. 


111. With the final of this is made farther combination of the 
following word. 


The term antena is explained by avasdnena, ‘close, end: we might 
have rather expected the reading antyena, ‘with the last word of each 
krama-word as already defined.’ To parasya is supplied padasya, in 
the comment, as in the translation. The commentator takes the trouble 
to tell us that to the end of this following word is then to be farther 
appended its successor, and so on, so that one constructs the krama b 
thus successively combining the words of the text by twos. Were this 
rule not given, ie says, the former one might be erroneously understood 
as prescribing that we should form our krama-words by taking first the 
first and second words of a verse, then the third and fourth, then the 
fifth and sixth, and so on; while this shows us that we are to take the 
first and second, then the second and third, then the third and fourth, 
and so on. We may take, as an illustration, the last line of the first 
hymn of the Atharvan (i. 1.4 c,d), in constructing the krama-text of 
which only this simple and fundamental rule would come into action: 
it would read sam grutena : grutena gamemahi : gamemahi md : ma gru- 
tena : crutena vi : vi radhishi : radhishi radhishi (by iv. 117). 

The Vj. Pr. and Rik Pr. combine this rule with the preceding: the 
Upalekha (i. 15) states it separately, and in a distincter manner than our 
treatise: tayor uttareno ’ttaram padam samdadhyat. 


WATT AUT NAN 


112. A last word is not combined with its successor. 


By antagatam, literally ‘a word gone to, or standing at, the end,’ is 
meant, in verse, the closing word of a half-stanza, or one preceding a 
pause; in a prose passage, it doubtless indicates a word preceding one 
of the pauses of interpunction by which a numbered passage, or verse, 
is divided into parts. A pause, which interrupts the ordinary combina- 
tions of sandhi, interrupts those of krama also: there is no need that 
the krama-text should exhibit the euphonic connection of words which 
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in sanhité do not euphonically influence one another. The rule, as the 
commentator tells us, is intended to restrict the too great extension 
(atiprasaktam) of the one which precedes it. That the final word, thus 
left uncombined, suffers parthdra, or repetition, is taught in rule 117. 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are VAj. Pr. iv. 180, 
Rik Pr. x. 8 (r. 9), 11 (r. 18), and xi. 21 (r. 44), and Up. i. 16. 


118. Three words form a krama-word, if the middle one of 
them is a pure vowel. 


The term aprkta we have met with before (i. 72,79), as used to 
designate a word composed of a single vowel or diphthong, uncon- 
nected with any consonant: the commentator, after exposition of its 
meaning, paraphrases it by avyafijanamigraguddhakevalasvarah, ‘a pure 
and entire vowel, unmixed with consonants.’ He cites, as an instance, 
dhiyd : @: thi (ii. 5.4): here the krama reading is not dhiyd ” : e "hi, 
but dhiye” ’hi: to which, by rule 115, would follow again e ’hi, and 
then, by the present and other rules, thy nah: nah: na iti nah, 
The only aprkta words which the text contains are the preposition 4, 
the particle u (p. &% iti: see i, 72, 73), and their combination o (p. 0 ili: 
see 1.79). It is doubtless to point out and call attention to this mode 
of treatment of the & in the érama-text, that our Atharvan pada manu- 
scripts quite frequently write a figure 3 after the word which follows 
it: thus, in the instance cited, the manuscript gives dhiyd : d: thi: 3, 
at i. 1. 2, punoh : 3, ctc.* 

All the krama-systems have this feature: compare Vj. Pr. iv. 180, 
181 (which calls such a krama-word, composed of three members, a tri- 
krama), Rik Pr. x. 2 (r. 3), xi. 2 (r.3), and Up. i.17. The two latter 
authorities, however, except the compound 0, and would have it treated 
like any ordinary word. The Vaj. Pr. is obliged to note (iv. 183), as 
farther instances of trikramas, mo shu nuh and abhi shu nah, where, if 
the krama were performed in the usual way, the sanhitd reading of 
lingual n in nah would not be capable of exhibition; and like reasons 
compel it (iv. 184) to establish, in a few cases, krama-words of four con- 
stituents, as drdhva & shu nah. The Rik systems, also, are not a little 
complicated by the necessity of attending to such special cases occurring 
in their text, and which once cause a krama-word to contain even five 
members. The fact that such complicated cases of sandhi do not a 
to be met with in the Atharva-Veda saves our treatise the like trouble. 


114. The grounds of this are the fusion of vowels into a sin- 
gle sound, the combination of vowels, prolongation, and lin- 
gualization. 


* The addition of the figure is usual, but not invariable, in the first books of the 
text ; later, it is only made here and there. The figure is never inserted after u. 
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The longer of the two krama-treatises incorporated into the text of 
the Rik Pratigakhya is the oy ged authority which gives any reason 
why aprkta words should not be independently reckoned in construct- 
ing the krama-text. It says (R. Pr. xi. 2, r. 3) that the omission takes 

lace “for fear of nasalization ;” that is, lest the particle should, if suf- 
fered to stand at the end of a krama-word, receive a nasal pronunciation. 
The entire disagreement of the two explanations offered is noteworthy, 
and may be taken as an indication that neither is authoritative, and as 
a permission to us to find a better one, if we are able. It seems to me 
more likely that the weakness of the vowel-words @ and u, unsupported 
by consonants, and their liability to disappear in or become y sear 
by the final of the word which precedes them, as if they were mere 
modifications of its termination, was the cause of their exceptional treat- 
ment. A similar suggestion has already been made (see under i. 73) as 
to the way in which the pada-text deals with u. The commentator’s 
exposition of the rule is elaborate, but deficient in point. To illustrate 
the item ekddeca, ‘ vowel-fusion, substitution of one vowel-sound for two 
or more others,’ he takes dhiyd : 4 : thi (ii. 5.4): here, he says, by the 
operation of the rule samdndksharasya (iii. 42), dhiya and become 
dhiyad: the 4 of the latter, combined with the i of thi, becomes e, and 
the result is the one word dhiyehi: ergo, this is the way the combination 
must be made, otherwise there would be no krama-word (tasmdd ity 
anena satndhdnena bhavitavyam: anyatha kramapadam eva na sydt). 
The conclusion appears to me an evident non-seguitur, a mere restate- 
ment of the original proposition. For the second item, he selects the 
exainple thi : & : nah (ii. 5.4): here, if we compound thy é and 4 nah, 
a vowel-combination (svarasandhih) is made of the i, by the rule svare 
namino ‘ntahsthd (iii.39). How this vowel-combination furnishes a 
— for the krama-word thy & nah, he does not attempt to point out. 

or the third and fourth items, the chosen instance is idam : &i iti : su 
(i. 24.4). This, too, is to be regarded as (in rama) forming a single 
word. The following text is corrupt, and I subjoin it, instead of at- 
tempting a restoration and translation: tasyd ca na samdhih: tathd hi: 
tdamishvddishy asanhitikam dirghatvam: carcd tripadasya madhya- 
bhavad ishyate: idamishv ity evambhitasydi riipdkhydtayam ava- 
syam tripadam vancakramena na bhavatitavyam: atrdi’vd "padatvam: 
tad api tripadamadhydvayavam. The prolongation of the « in this and 
similar cases would indeed seem to furnish a reason for the construction 
of the krama-word out of three members, since the ong vowel could 
not properly appear if the particle were made the final of one such 
word and the be inning of another; but I am unable to see how the 
lingualization of the sibilant should have any effect in the same direc- 
tion, since there would be no difficulty in reading u shu as a krama-word, 
if the « were treated in the ordinary manner. 


FT 


115. A and o are made to begin a word again. 


; That is to say, after 4 and o have been included, as middle members, © 
in a triple krama-word, they are again taken as initials of the word next 
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following. The commentator’s examples are gopdyaté ” ’smdkam : 
*smakam (xii. 3. 55 ete.), dhiye” "hi: e’hi (ii. 5.4), and havir o shu: o 
shu : 0 ity o (vii. 72. 2). 

The same usage, as concerns 4, is taught also by the other treatises: 
compare V§j. Pr. iv. 182, Rik Pr. x. 8 (r. 11) and xi. 18 (r. 34), Up. iv. 13. 


TAU: 


116. Uis merely to be repeated. 


The mode of repetition of the particle is taught in the next rule but 
one. This rule is, as the commentator explains it, intended to forbid 
the combination of wu (like @ and 0) with the next following word to 
form a new krama-word (anyayoganivrityarthah), As an example, he 
gives us sa u stiryah : Gn ity Wii iti (xiii. 4. 5). 


117. Repetition with 7 interposed, or parihdra, is to be made 
of pragrhyas, of words admitting separation by avagraha, of 
those ——— restoration to the natural form, and of those 
standing before a pause. 


The commentator simply expounds this rule, without bringing up any 
instances to illustrate it. The kinds of words specified are to be re- 
peated, or spoken twice, in the krama-text (kramakéle), the name of 
the double utterance being parihdra: and this parihdra is to be made 
with interposition of iti: having performed one of the two utterances, 
one is to say iti, and then repeat the word. 

The mode of repetition is, as has already been noticed (under iv. 74), 
ealled in the Rik Pr. by the related name parigraha (e.g. R. Pr. iii. 
14). The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 187) styles it sthitopasthita, which title is also 
known to and defined by the Rik Pr. (x. 9 and xi.15). The Up. (iv. 12) 
knows only parigraha. The forms to be repeated are, according to the 
doctrine of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 187-193), a divisible word (avagrhya), one 
in the interior of which appears a prolongation or a lingualization, a 
pragrhya, a riphita of which the r does not appear in sanhitd, and a 
word preceding a pause (avaséna). The first and the last three of 
these classes are, indeed, treated in the same manner by all the other 
authorities (compare R. Pr. x. 6-8, r. 7-9, and xi. 13-14, r. 25; Up. iv. 
4-11); but, as regards the words which in sanhitaé undergo an ab- 
normal alteration of form, there is a less perfect agreement among 
them. The Rik Pr. and Up. specify as requiring repetition in krama 
(besides sundry special and anomalous cases), words having their initial 
vowel prolonged, and those in the interior of which there is a change 
not brought about by external influences—that is to say, due to eu- 
phonic causes within the word itself. Whether the V4j. Pr. includes 
among the repeatable words those having a prolonged initial, or whether 
any cases of this kind occur in the text to which it belongs, I do not 
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know. Our own krama-system, it will be noticed, while in one respect 
more chary of the repetition than the others, in that it repeats no 
riphita words, in another respect is vastly more liberal of its use, apply- 
ing it in the case of every word which requires restoration from an ab- 
normal to a normal form, dccording to the rules given in the preceding 
section of this chapter, There is no limitation made, cither by the text 
or by the commentary, of the term samdépddya ; so far as | can see, 
every word in the text which undergoes in sanhitaé any of the changes 
detailed in rule 74, above, must suffer parihara. The Atharvan kroma is 
thus made a more complete and elaborate index of the euphonic irregu- 
larities occurring in its text than is that of either of the other Vedas. 

By way of introduction to the following rule, our commentator says, 
at the close of his exposition, that the words mentioned in this precept 
have their repetition made with a single iti: we are next to be told that 
in the repetition of the particle w two are required. 


118. The particle u requires two ¢ti’s. 


That is to say, when uw is repeated, each occurrence of the word is 
followed by ti, and we have @7 ity a7 itt. None of the other treatises 
supports this reading: all would prescribe simply @% ity a7. 


119. The reason of this is its nasalization and protraction, 


The commentator explains as follows: “the nasalization of this par- 
ticle when followed by is taught by the rule ukdrasye 
sya [i. 72]; if, then, it should not be distinguished by (ddriyeta) a 
second it, it would be deprived of its nasal quality—as also of its pro- 
traction [since this also, by i. 73, is prescribed only before iti]. There- 
fore, considering its prescribed canal and protraction, « must always 
be repeated with a double iti.” 


tt 


120. A protracted vowel is, in repetition, to be treated as if 
unprotracted. 


The commentator’s exposition is: plutag ce ’plutavac ca pariharta- 
vyah : aplutena tulyatam pravahitavyah : parihdrakdle : purushah : : ba- 
atra & ity akdrah plutah : sa aplutavaté parihartavyah : 4 ba- 
bhiivais iti babhive ti vaktavyam ; ‘a protracted vowel is to be repeated 
as if it were unprotracted; i.e. it is to be reduced, in parihdra, to 
equivalence with an unprotracted vowel: thus, in the passage purushah : 
4 : babhiivaiis (x. 2. 28), the 4@ is a protracted a: it must be repeated 
along with [or, in the form of] an unprotracted a; we must read é ba- 
iti babhdve The reading of the manuscript is unfortu- 
nately corrupt at the end, where the required 4rama-form is to be given: 
the scope and intent of the rule will os. examined under the one next 
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following, which also concerns only the passage here cited by the 
commentator. 


121. And a nasal vowel, in its first occurrence, is to be made 
pure. 


I again add the whole comment: yah pérvam anundsiko drshtah sa 
pariharakale cuddham krtvé parihartavyah: etad evo’daharanam: atréi 
*va purusha babhivans ity avasdne : iti avasdne iti pirvam anuné- 
siko drshiah guddhah parthartavyah: babhive ’ti babhivar ; ‘the vowel 
first seen as nasal is, in parihdru, to be repeated pure [i. e. free from na- 
sality]: the instance is the one already given: here, the vowel first appear- 
ing as nasal before the pause—by the rule purusha & babhivan ity ava- 
sdne (i. 70)—is to be repeated pure: thus, babhive ’ti babhivain.’ The 
most obvious and natural understanding of this would be that the nasali- 
zation is only to be retained in the first utterance of the word, and that 
in parihara, by this and the preceding rules, both protraction and na- 
sality should be lost altogether; so that the krama would read @ babha- 
van3: babhive ’ti babhiva. But the rules in the first chapter to which 
the commentator refers expressly require the nasality to be retained 
before a pause, and forbid the protraction only before iti, so that they 
would appear to teach babhive ’ti babhivaiiz ; which, as we see, is the 
actual reading of the commentator under this rule, while, wader the pre- 
ceding, the reading is too corrupt for us to understand what he intends 
to give us. The best manner, as it appears to me, of reconciling these 
apparent discrepancies is to take pérvah in the present rule as belong- 
ing with the predicate instead of the subject, and as indicating the 
former of the two occurrences of the repeated word in parihéra, thus 
making the translation such as it is given above; and farther, assuming 
the same thing to be implied also in rule 120, the repetition, or parthd- 
ra, there referred to, being, in a restricted sense, the occurrence of the 
word before iti: the Upalekha employs parigraha, in part, in the same 
sense.* It may be, however, that we ought to confess a discordance 
between the teachings of our treatise here and in the first chapter, and 
to understand the krama reading here prescribed to be babhtive ’ti ba- 
bhiva—or, if purvah be interpreted in the manner proposed, babhiive ’ti 
babhiiver. A like case occurring in the Rig-Veda (x. 146. 1) is, accord- 
ing to the Upalekha (vii. 9,10: the Rik Pr. seems to take no notice of 
it), to be treated in the manner laid down in our first chapter: vinda- 
for vindati, is in krama to be read vindatt vindatiitz. What 
is the doctrine of the V4j. Pr. in a similar instance has been mentioned 
in the note to i. 97. 


0 


122. The successive combination of words into krama-words 
is to be made according to the general rules of combination. 


* See Pertsch’s preliminary note to chapter v. 
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The commentator expounds this rule in a clear and pertinent manner. 
He says: “it has been said in a former rule [iv. 111], ‘with the final of 
this is made farther combination of the following word :’ there, how- 
ever, the method of combination is not taught (samdhdnavidhanam no 
*ktam): wherefore the present rule is here added. The term yathd- 
gastram means ‘according to the several rules (yad yac chdstram) ? 
whatever mode of combination of separate words is taught in the pada- 
gastra (yad yat padagastre padanam samdhdnalakshonam uklam), that 
has force also here in the formation of each single krama-word. This 
is expressly stated, in order to guard against the danger of understand- 
ing a krama-word to be composed of disconnected vocables (? krama- 
padatvad anyagabdagankayo ’cyate): this must not be the case.” 

The Ms Pr. has no precept corresponding to this, evidently regard- 
ing it as clearly enough implied in the general direction that two words 
“are to be combined” (sam dudhdti: iv. 180) to form a krama-word. 
It is, however, distinctly laid down by the other treatises (R. Pr. x. 5, 
r.6, and xi. 21, r.44; Up. iii. 3-5). 


123. The pada-repetition of a divisible pragrhya is to be made 
in the manner of that of krama, with separation by avagraha in 
the latter recurrence of the word. 


The commentator begins with explaining pragrhydvagrhya to be a 
determinative and not a copulative oonperet (yasminn avagrhyatvam 
pragrhyatvam ca] ekasminn eva yugapad bhavati), and on as fol- 
ows: “such a word, in its pada-repetition (carcaydm), is to be treated 
as in krama: carcé means twofold utterance (dvirvacanam): that takes 
place in the pada-text ( padakdle) just as in the krama-text (kramakéale) ; 
that is, one repeats (pariharet) the form of the krama-text. In krama, 
both pragrhyas and divisibles suffer repetition; in pada (padeshu), on 
the other hand, only a divisible pragrhya is repeated. In such a repe- 
tition, how is separation by avagraha made? The rule my ‘with sepa- 
ration by avagraha in the latter recurrence of the word:’ that is, the 
latter or second recurrence of the word is to receive avagraha, and not 
the first: for example, virtipe iti vi-rdpe (x. 7. 6, 42).” 

The usage of both our Atharvan pada-text and that of the other Vedas 
in regard to cared, or repetition, has been fully set forth in the note to 
iv. 74, above, as also the doubt which may reasonably be entertained 
whether the usage here taught, and followed in the extant manuscripts, 
is that which the rules of the preceding section contemplate. 

The prescription in this rule, and in this alone, of the employment 
of avagraha in separating the constituents of a compound word when 
it appears for the second time in tke repetition, after ¢¢’, seems necessa- 
rily to imply that, in the repetitions of Arama, separation by avagraha is 
not to be made at all, either before or after iti, but that we are to read, 
for instance (i. 1.1), ye trishaptéh: trishaptéh pariyanti trisapta iti 
trisaptéh : pariyanti vigud : pariyantt ’ti pariyanti, etc. To regard the 
specification uttarasminn avagrahah of our rule as in such manner re- 
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trospective as to reflect its prescriptive force, through kramavat, back 
into the rule for krama-repetition, or parigraha—understanding the 
meaning to be, ‘in pada-repetitions, the second recurrence of the re- 
= word is to suffer division by avagraha: as is to be the case also in 
ma-repetitions’—would be, I should think, much too violent. Never- 
theless, the Rik Pr. (x. 10, r. 16, and xi. 16, r. 31) and Upalekha (iv. 3) 
distinctly teach that the avagraha is to be used in the repetition of com- 
pound words, after ci. I cannot find that the Vaj. Pr. prescribes the 
separation either in pada or in krama, although it is regularly made 
by the commentator on that treatise in the examples which he cites, and 
eber passes it over without remark. 


124. Words requiring restoration, if occurring before a pause, 
are to be their sanhitd form. 


The three last rules of the section and of the treatise concern the 
treatment of such words as, while they stand at the end of a half-verse, 
or in any other situation before a pause, also exhibit in sanhité some 
abnormal peculiarity of orthoepy which, by the rules of the preceding 
section, requires restoration to the natural form. A word of this class, 
instead of being combined with its predecessor into a krama-word, and 
then repeated, is, before its repetition, to be spoken once more in sanhité 
form. e commentator takes the example sé urkshan abhi sishyade 
S 5.9: p. sisyade, by iv. 82), and, without writing it out in full in the 

rama form, says that we must utter sishyade again, and then repeat it, 
sisyada iti sisyade. He adds: “so also may be brought forward as in- 
stances (uddhdrydh) pranitaye pe 23.2: p. pra-nitaye) and all other 
like words, having the cause of alteration within their own limits.” 
This last restriction, as we shall see, he insists upon more distinctly 
under the next rule. 

This special point is left untouched in all the other krama-treatises. 


APT 


125. Of this, furthermore, the name is dsthdpiia. 


Weber (p. 283) regards punah here as a part of the title, which he 
understands to be punardsthdpita, This would not be in itself unlikely, 
but it is not favored by the commentator, who, both here and under 
the following rule, treats dsthdpita alone as the term designating the 
word to which the rule relates. He omits punah altogether, in his para- 
phrase of the present rule, as being superfluous: tasya sonhitdvad vaca- 
nasya: asthapitam ity evam samjid bhavati. He then goes on to state 
more at large the restriction hinted at under the last rule: namely, that 
a word which is samapdadya, or liable to restoration, as being altered at 
its commencement by the influence of the preceding word, is not to be 
treated in the manner prescribed by these rules: “that is to say, where 
cause and effect (nimittandimittike) are in one word; for instance, 
sishyade: here the conversion into sha produced by the reduplication 
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holds over, owing to the fact that the reduplication and the altered 
sibilant are in the same word. But this is not the case in the p 
striyam anu shicyate (vi. 11.2), [or, in pada form] tat : striyam : anu : 
sicyate: here no repetition in the sanhitd form takes place [or, the repe- 
tition does not take place in the sanhitd form: iti na sanhitavad bha- 
vati]; and why? because cause and effect are declared to stand in two 
separate words: anu is a preposition; it produces conversion into sh 
by the rule upasargdt etc. (ii. 90), and that conversion is heard (¢rutah) 
in a separate word ; here, then, let the process not be performed (? tend- 
tramidibhit): for this reason is this explanation made.” It might still 
seem doubtful, after all this lengthy exposition, whether such a word as 
sicyate was regarded by the commentator as not to be separately — 
at all, or as to be separately spoken, only not in sanhité form, as follows : 
striyam anu : anu shicyate : sicyate : sicyata iti sicyate ; but the latter in- 
terpretation seems to me the more probable. 


126. That is a krama-word of a single member, and is also to 
be repeated. 


The commentary upon this rule is not so clear as the rule itself seems 
to be, without comment or explanation: it reads as follows, with only 
the most obvious emendations: parihartavyag ca sa dsthitasamyjnapa- 
dreah yo ‘sau sanhitadvirvacanena nirdig- 
yate: nimittandimittikayor bhinnapadasthatvat: sa parihdryag ca bha- 
vati. If the intent of this is to limit the application of the rule to 
those words whose cause of alteration is situated in a preceding inde- 
pendent word, it can hardly be accepted. What follows is still more 
corrupt and less intelligible: sanhitavad viddci bahulam iti yag chandast 
varndlopdgamahrasvadirghapluta dtmanesha parasmdi vibhashd api 
yanti, 

Finally, to close up the commentary, two verses are given us, but so 
much mutilated that hardly more than their general sense (and even 
that only in part) is recognizable: natakibudhyd nacagdstra drshtyd 
yathimnanam anyathé ndi’va kurydt: dmndtam parishannasya gastram 
drshto vidhir vyatyayah pirvagdstre: dmndtavyam andmndtam prapd- 
the ‘smin rkvdcatpadam: chandaso ‘parimeyatvdt parishannasya laksha- 
nam : parishannasya lakshanam iti. 


The signature of the chapter and of the work has been already given 
in the introductory note, but may be repeated here: iti gdunakiye catur- 
adhydyike caturthah padah: caturddhydyibhashyam samdptam: grir 
astu: lekhakapdthakayoh cubham bhavatu: gricandikaydi namah: gri- 
ramah: samvat 1714 varshe jydishthaguddha 9 dine samdptalikhitam 
pustakam. I may also be permitted to add the propitiatory heading 
of the manuscript, which was, by an oversight, omitted to be given 
in its proper place: it reads om namah sarasvatydi namah: om namo 
brahmaveddya: athangirasah. The last word is, as I cannot doubt, a 
copyist’s error for atharvdngirasah, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


1. Analysis of the Work, and Comparison with the other Pratigakhyas. 


So far as concerns the agreement or disagreement of the other Prati- 
gakhyas with that of the Atharva-Veda in respect to the doctrines 
taught in the latter, the comparison has already been made in detail in 
the notes to the text. I have thought, however, that it would be ad- 
visable to append here a systematic view of the contents of our treatise, 
and a brief statement of the correspondences of the rest, in order to 
exhibit more clearly the sphere of the former, and to show how far 
those of the latter coincide with it, and how far they cover more or 
less ground than it occupies. 


I. Inrropuctory AND EXPLANATORY. 

Introductory, object of the treatise, i. 1,2; definition of terms, i. 3, 42, 48, 48, 49, 
92, iv. 73,125; interpretation and application of rules, i. 95, iii. 38. 

II. Psonetics EvupHONY: PRODUCTION, CLASSIFICATION, PROPERTIES, AND COM- 

BINATION OF SOUNDS, 

1. Simple sounds: formation and classification of consonants, i. 10-13, 18-31; do. 
of vowels, i. 27,32-41, 71; quantity of vowels and consonants, i. 59-62; accents, 
i, 14-17. 

2. Sounds in combination, and resulting modifications: possible finals, i. 4-9, ii. 
8; final vowels not liable to euphonic change ( pragrhya), i. 73-81, iii. 33 ; syllable, 
i.93; division of syllables, i. 55-58; quantity of syllables, i. 51-54:—kinds of in- 
dependent circumflex accent, iii, 55-61, 65; kinds of enclitic do., iii. 62-64; evoca- 
tion and modification of accents in words and sentences, iii. 67-74 :—conjunction of 
consonants, i. 49, 50,94, 98, ii. 20; abhinidhdna, i. 48-47 ; yama, i. 99,104; ndsikya, 
i. 100, 104; svarabhakti, i. 101,102,104; sphotana, i. 103, 104, ii. 38; karshana, ii. 
89; euphonic duplication of consonants (varnakrama), iii. 26-32. 

III. Consrruction OF COMBINED TEXT, OR SANHITA. 

Prolongation of initial, final, and medial vowels, iii, 1-25 :—combination of final 
and initial vowels and diphthongs, iii. 39-54, ii. 21-24, i.97; resulting accent, iii. 
55, 56, 58, 65, 66; resulting nasality, i. 69; final vowels not liable to combination, iii. 
38-36 :—combinations of final and initial consonants: final non-nasal mutes, ii. 2-8, 
13, 14, 38, 39; final nasals, ii. 9-12, 25, 26, 28, 830-37, iii. 37, i.67; final semivowels, 
ii. 19, 21-24, iii. 20; final visarjaniya, ii. 21, 24, 40, 43-52, 54-59, 62-80; initial con- 
sonants, ii. 7, 15-18:—final nasal before a vowel, ii. 27, 29, i. 68, iii. 27; final visar- 
janiya before a vowel, ii. 41, 42, 44-53, 56 :—lingualization of ¢ and th, ii. 15, 16; 
do. of n, iii. 75-95; do. of s, ii. 81-107:—insertion of s, iii, 96. 

IV. ConstRucTION OF KRAMA-TEXT. 

Importance of krama-text, iv. 108, 109; its construction, iv. 110-122, 124-126, 
74-100, i. 70, 97. 

V. CONSTRUCTION OF DISJOINED, OR PADA-TEXT. 

Importance of pada-text, iv. 107; combination or separation of verb and preposi- 
tion, iv. 1-7; do. of suffixes, iv. 13-37, 46-48, 53, 65, 66; do. of compounds, reels, 
21, 22, 27, 28, 38-45, 49-64, 67-72; restoration of the original form of words, iv. 
74-77, 79, 81-97, 99, 100; repetition in pada, iv. 123; special cases, i. 72, 73, 81, 
82; enclitic accent in pada, iil. 68, 69, 72, 73. 

VI. Sunprtes, SPECIAL CASES, ETO. 

Study of Veda recommended, iv. 101-109 :—special irregularities of formation, 
i. 63-66, ii. 25, 60, 61, iii. 7,43; special case of accent, i. 96; list of protracted 
vowels, i.105; quantity of nasalized vowels in interior of word, i, 83-91. 
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In regard to the matters embraced in the first of the general divisions 
here laid down, it may be said that our treatise is much more curt and 
concise, and more ready to pass without notice what may be assumed 
as already known, than either of the others. Definitions of terms are 
far from numerous, and the whole department of paribhdshd, or expla- 
nation of modes of phraseology, of extent, bearing, and application of 
the rules, and the like, which in all the other Pratigakhyas occupies 
considerable space, is here almost wholly wanting. This is in part 
owing to the simpler and less artificial mode of arrangement adopted 
in our work. 

In the division of Phonetics and Euphony, the discordances among 
the different authorities affect chiefly matters of detail, and are not of a 
character to call for notice here. The other three treatises include or 
imply a list and enumeration of the sounds of the spoken alphabet, 
which is wanting in our own. All, also, after treating the subject of 
the formation of articulate sounds in the outset in a manner nearly 
according with that here followed, return to it in their later and less 
genuine chapters, and discuss it anew with a straining after greater 
theoretic profundity. The niceties of consonantal combination, as abhi- 
nidhdna etc., make nearly the same figure in all the four: for minor 
differences, see the notes on the text. The Rik Pr., to its specification 
of possible finals (which is wanting only in the Taitt. Pr.), adds that 
also of ible initials, and of compatible or conjoinable consonants 

xii. 1-4), 

' Under the head of the conversion of pada-text into sanhité, the au- 
thorities differ only on minor points, or by the treatment of special cases 
appertaining to the text with which each has to deal. 

Thus far, the subjects treated are those which no PraticAkhya can 
pass over in silence: those which remain are not essential to the com- 
pleteness of a work of this class, and are accordingly found altogether 
wanting in one or more of the treatises. Thus, the [Vth general divis- 
ion, the construction of the krama-text, is not touched upon in the 
Taitt. Pr., and the parts of our own and of the Rik Pr. which concern 
it are open to the suspicion of being later accretions to the text. The 
Vth division, the construction of the pada-text, receives still more scanty 
attention, being entirely passed over in the Taitt. Pr., and represented 
in the Rik Pr. only by a few scattering rules relating to special cases, 
analogous with those found in the earlier chapters of the Ath. Pr.; only 
the Vj. Pr. joining the latter in treating it at large, although in a less 
complete and elaborate manner. 

A more detailed comparison will be necessary under the last head, 
that of miscellaneous and extra-limital additions to the body of the 
work, of matters more or less akin with its proper substance, and aux- 
iliary to its object, yet omissible without detriment to its completeness 
as a PraticaAkhya. As concerns the study of the Veda, the first subject 
mentioned in our analysis, the Rik Pr. offers a very interesting chapter 
(xv. 1-16) on the mode of instruction followed in the schools of Vedic 
study; the Vaj. Pr. recommends Vedic study (viii. 35-42), and tells (i. 
20-26, viii. 32-34) who should pursue it, and under what circumstances, 
All the other treatises give explanations of single irregular and excep- 
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tional words and forms, of which the list will be more or less extended 
according as we include in it all those words which the pada-text does 
not analyze, or only such as are of especially anomalous character. The 
Rik Pr. alone among them (i. 6) catalogues the few protracted vowels 
occurring in its text. Like our treatise, it also teaches (in a late chap- 
ter, xiii. 7-10) when interior nasalized vowels are long: the Taitt. Pr. 
(xvi. 1-31) goes farther, and laboriously catalogues all the nasalized 
vowels contained in its text, Short or long, which are not the result of 
euphonic combination. Of this same class of appendices, which are 
designed to call attention to points in the text where especial liability 
to error is held to exist, are the following: the Rik Pr. (ii. 5) gives a 
list of instances of hiatus within a word; the V4j. Pr. attempts (in part, 
in a bungling manner, and with very sorry success) to point out words 
which do not end with visarjaniya (iv. 26-32), which contain one y or 
two (iv. 149-159), or single, double, or triple groups of consonants (vi. 
25-30); the Taitt. Pr. adds to its list of nasalized vowels only (xiii. 
8-14) that of words showing an original lingual nm. The V4j. Pr. (iii. 1, 
viii. 50, 51) defines a word, and both it (i. 27, viii. 52-57) and the Rik 
Pr. (xii. 5, 8, 9) distinguish and define the parts of speech, while all 
the three give a list of the prepositions (R. Pr. xii. 6,7; V. Pr. vi. 24; 
T. Pr. i. 15): and the V4j. Pr., after its fashion, carries the matter into 
the domain of the absurd, by laying down (viii. 58-63) the divinities 
and the families of rshis to whom the several classes of words, and even 
viii. 47) of letters, belong. The Rik Pr. (x. 12, xi. 12) and Vaj. Pr. 

iii. 148, iv. 77, 165-178, 194) treat of the samaya or samkrama, the 
omission of verses or phrases which have already once occurred in the 
text. Such omissions are abundantly made in all the manuscripts of 
the Atharva-Veda, sanhitd as well as pada, but the PraticAkhya takes 
no notice of them. The Rik Pr. has a chapter (xiv. 1-30) on errors of 
pronunciation, from which, by careful comparative study, important in- 
formation on phonetic points may be drawn. It also, in its three closing 
chapters (xvi—xviii), treats with much fullness the subject of metre, 
which no one of the others even hints at. The Taitt. Pr. devotes a 
single brief chapter (xviii. 1-7) to the quantity and accent of the aus- 
picious exclamation om. The V4j. Pr. has an interesting, although 
rather misplaced, series of rules (vi. 1-23) respecting the accentuation 
of verbs and vocatives in the sentence, and also makes a foolish and 
fragmentary attempt (ii. 1-45, 55-64) to define the accent of words in 
general. With its rules respecting the ritual employment of different 
tones and accents (i. 127-132) is to be compared what the Taitt. Pr. 
(xxii. 12, xxiii. 12-20) says of tone and pitch. The V4j. Pr., finally, 
remarks briefly and imperfectly (iii. 17,137,138) on the omission in 
the Vedic dialeet of certain terminations. 

It is thus seen that the Atharva-Veda PraticAkhya does not greatly 
differ in its range of subjects from the other treatises of its class; being 
somewhat less restricted than the Taitt. Pr.,and somewhat less com- 
prehensive than the remaining two, the V4j. and Rik Pratigakhyas. Its 
style of treatment is marked by sundry peculiarities, of which the most 
striking and important is the extensive use which it makes of ganas in 
the construction of its rules. It is this which has enabled it, while in- 
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cluding so much, to be at the same time so much the briefest of the 
four works. This approximates it, also, to the character of the general 
Sanskrit grammar, as finally and principally represented to us by Panini. 
The close connection between the two is farther shown by many other 
circumstances which have been pointed out in the notes upon the text 
—by the contemplation in numerous rules, both general and special, of 
phenomena of the general language rather than those of the Atharvan 
vocabulary alone, by a more liberal introduction of grammatical cate- 
gories than any other of the Pratigdkhyas makes (the Taitt. Pr. is its 
antithesis in this respect), and by the exhibition (not the use, as signifi- 
cant) of some of the indicatory letters employed by Panini himself. It 
is very sparing of its references to the opinions of other authorities, 
Caunaka and Cakatayana being the only grammarians whom it cites by 
name. The latter of the two appears, both from the text and the com- 
mentary, to have stood in an especially near relation to the authors of 
our treatise. (Q&unaka, although his opinion is rejected in the only rule 
where his name appears, is yet mentioned in a way which may be re- 
garded as implying his pe importance as an authority; it being 
thought necessary to teach expressly that his dictum upon the point 
referred to is not binding. There is nothing, at any rate, in the mode 
of the reference, which should militate against the claim apparently 
implied in the name of the work, that it represents in the main the 
doctrines of a Caunaka, and belongs to a school which derives its name 
from him. 

Whether the peculiarities pointed out are of a nature to determine 
the chronological relation of our treatise to the other Praticakhyas is a 
difficult and doubtful question. The discussions of this point hitherto 
made appear to me nearly barren of any positive results. They are 
all more or less based upon the assumption that the appearance in a 
Praticakhya of a later phase of grammatical treatment or of grammati- 
cal phraseology is an sueatinedaiiiings of later composition. That 
this is so is not readily to be conceded. Since PraticAkhyas are no 
complete grammatical treatises, but only the phonetical text-books, and 
the manuals of rules for conversion of pada into sanhité, belonging to 
special schools, and since they imply a vastly more complete grammati- 
cal science than they actually present, it is not to be denied that any 
one of them might include more or less of the form and the material 
of that science, as its compilers chose, or as the traditional u of 
their school required. Thus, for instance, there would be no implausi- 
bility in supposing that the Taittiriya PraticAkhya, though so much 
more limited in its grammatical horizon than those of the Vajasaneyi 
and Atharvan, was actually composed at a later date than either of 
them, and deliberately adopted the method of treating its material ac- 
cording to the letter rather than the meaning, as being better suited to 
the character of a PraticAkhya, which concerns itself only with pho- 
netic form, and not with sense. If such a supposition admits of being 
proved false, it can only be so by a more searching and wary investiga- 
tion and comparison than has yet been made, or than is possible before 
the full publication and elucidation of all the treatises. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any one of the Pratigdkhyas has escaped extensive modifi- 
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cation, by alteration, insertion, and addition, since its first substantial 
construction. The fact that in the Rik Pr. all that is essential to make 
out such a treatise is contained in the first half, or chapters i-ix, is 
strongly suggestive of the accretion of the later chapters, and the char- 
acter of more than one of them lends powerful support to such a sug- 
gestion. That the V4j. Pr. has suffered interpolation and increment is 
the opinion of its editor, and we cannot help surmising that its weakest 
and most impertinent portions, especially those in which the expression 
seems intended to conceal rather than convey the meaning they cover, 
are the work of a very late hand. None of the other treatises is dis- 
figured by such features. In point of dignified style, and apparent 
mastery of the material with which it deals, the first rank belongs un- . 
rw to the Rik Pratigakhya; with what inaccuracies and de- 

ciencies it may have to be reproached, its editors have not ascertained 
for us: a careful testing of the rules by the text whose phenomena they 
were meant to present in full will have to be made for all the treatises 
before their comparison can be rendered complete. The results of such 
a testing as regards the Atharva-Veda are to be found scattered every- 
where through the notes upon the text, and do not need to be summed 
up here. I fulfil, however, a promise previously given (note to i. 1), by 
making summary reference below to the rules in which our treatise over- 
steps the limits of the subject which it is treating, or of the sphere of 
such a work as it professes to be, or in which it contemplates euphonic 
combinations and words not to be found in its text. 

Treatment of matters purely concerning the pada-text, in the por- 
tions properly devoted to sanhitd, is made in rules i. 72, 73, 81, 82, iii. 
64, 68, 69, 72, 73: a like thing is done for the krama-text at i, 70, 97, 
iv. 74 etc., 98. Combinations not Atharvan are had in view at i. 47, ii. 
9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 26, iii. 27,46; words not Atharvan, at i. 77, 86, 87, ii. 
25, 51, iii. 2, 92, iv. 28, 62, 69. The bounds set in the first rule of the 
work are transgressed, by the inclusion of matters of word-formation 
and derivation, and the explication of forms which have no other quali- 
ties in pada than in sanhitd, at i. 63-66, ii. 18, 33, 34, 52, 59, 60, 61, 
82, 87, 89, iii. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8-11, 43, 49, 57, 59, 60, 61, 75, 78, 87, 90. 
Among these last cases, a few are palpably and grossly out of place; 
but the greater part may be explained and excused by supposing that 
the pada-text implied by the Praticakhya is an ideal one, which our 
established and recorded pada-texts nearly approach, but do not alto- 
gether coincide with. 


2. Relation of the Pratigakhya to the existing Text of the Atharva- Veda. 


In attempting to determine the relation of our treatise to the onl 
known text of the Atharva-Veda, by the help of the citations whic 
the former contains, it is necessary, of course, to consider a: one the 
text and its commentator, since the gana-method pursued by the treatise 
relieves it from quoting more than a small part of the words and pas- 
sages to which it was intended to apply. And even with the help of 
the commentator, since he fills out the ganas but in part, we are able to 
find references to no more than a portion of the phenomena of the text 
to which the view of the makers of the Praticakhya was directed. This 
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state of things oan our investigation of much of the definiteness 
and certainty which it ought to possess, and which would attend a simi- 
lar examination of any other of the Praticakhyas by means of its Veda; 
yet it is desirable even here to make the comparison, which will be 
found not barren of valuable results. The index of passages in the 
Atharvan text cited by the Praticg&khya and its commentary, to be 
given later, furnishes in full detail the principal body of the material of 
investigation ; and from that we derive at once the important informa- 
tion that to the apprehension of the Praticakhya the Atharva-Veda com- 
prehended only the first eighteen books of the present collection. The 
two single apparent references to passages in book xix, the one made by 
the commentator (under ii. 67), the other by an authority whom he 
cites (under iv. 49), are of no account as against this conclusion: the 
absence from the rules of the treatise of any notice of the numerous 
irregularities of the two closing books, and the want of other citations 
in the commentary than the two equivocal ones referred to, are perfectly 
convincing. This testimony of the Praticdkhya, moreover, agrees en- 
tirely with that which we derive from a consideration of the character 
of those books and the condition of their text: no pada-text of book 
xix and of those portions of book xx which are not taken bodily from 
the Rig-Veda is known to be in existence, and it is not at all likely that 
there ever was one; the text could hardly, in that case, have become so 
corrupt. The citations run through all the other books of the Athar- 
van; they are more numerous, as was to be expected, in the earlier 
books, and in parts of the text they are but thinly scattered; yet no 
extended portion of the first eighteen books can with plausibility be 
supposed not to have lain before the commentator for excerption. As 
regards single passages, there is room for more question: although our 
lack of the complete ganas greatly interferes with a full discussion of 
this point, we are able to discover phenomena in the existing text of 
which the Pratigakhya, even as at present constructed, plainly fails to 
take notice. Some such cases of omission the commentator himself 
has perceived, and calls attention to,* but those which have esca 
his notice also are much more numerous.t Many, probably the greater 
part, of these are to be set down to the account of the authors of the 
treatise, as results of their carelessness or want of accuracy: but that 
all of them can be thus disposed of does not appear to me likely; it 
seems a more probable supposition that in our authors’ Atharvan _— 
passages and single readings were wanting which are met with in the 
present text. The question, however, hardly admits of a positive solu- 
tion: it would aid us not a little in coming to a conclusion upon it, did 
we know precisely what is the completeness and accuracy of the other 
treatises, as tested by their respective texts. 

Differences of reading offered by the manuscripts as compared with 
the Praticakhya form another main branch of the evidence bearing upon 
the question under consideration. That which I have cclletel, how- 


* See under ii. 68, 65, 101, iii. 60, iv. 16, 18, 67. 

+ All, so far as my own search for them has been successful, have been set down 
in the notes on the text, above: see under ii, 63, 72, 98, 96, 97, 101, 102, iii. 5, 12, 
18, 25, 38, 45, 61, 80, iv. 18, 16, 89, 50, 567, 63, 68, 86, 96. 
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ever, is not of decisive character, and hardly furnishes so much ground 
for suspicion of a discordance between the present text and that of the 
authors and commentator of our treatise as was derived from the cita- 
tions. That the manuscripts neglect the refinements of Vedic orthoepy, 
such as the yama, ndsikya, svarabhakti, and sphotana, and the duplica- 
tions of the varnakrama, is a matter of course. Other theoretical niceties 
of a similar character, as the aspiration of a final mute before a sibilant (ii. 
6), and insertions between a mute and sibilant (ii. 8, 9), we are equally 
prepared to see neglected in the written text, and we should not think 
of founding upon their absence the suspicion that the manuscripts rep- 
resented the Veda of another school. Some peculiarities of euphonic 
combination—the insertion of ¢ between m and s (ii. 9), the assimilation 
of n toj (ii. 11), the omission of a mute between a nasal and another 
mute (ii. 20), the conversion of m to nasal / before / (ii 35), the retention 
of visarjaniya before a sibilant and following mute (ii. 40)—have been 
noted as followed or disregarded by the copyists of our codices with 
utter irregularity and absence of rule. Their treatment of a or @ before 
r (iii. 46) is a more distinctive trait, and may possibly rest upon a dif- 
ference of scholastic theory. Their writing of dhdh or dh for ddh (i. 
94) is of no significance, being more or less common in all Vedic MSS, 
while opposed to all sound phonetic theory and doctrine. Nor do I re- 
gard as of importance the great discordance of the manuscript treatment 
of the visarjaniya with that which the PraticAkhya teaches li. 40)—viz. 
the neglect of the guttural and labial spirants, and the retention of 
visarjaniya, instead of its assimilation, before a sibilant: all the written 
Vedic texts, so far as I know (with, at least, but rare and unimportant 
exceptions), follow in these respects the usage of the later language, 
and not the requirements of the Vedic phonetic grammars. A few 
single cases have been pointed out in the notes, where all or nearly all 
the manuscripts give readings of words differing from those which the 
rules of the treatise require: but most of these* are of a kindred class 
with those last noted, or concern the conversion or nonconversion of 
visarjaniya into a sibilant, and are therefore of doubtful value: upon 
such points our Atharvan manuscripts, closely connected as they are 
with one another in origin, not unfrequently disagree. These being set 
aside, only two or three indubitable cases of violation of the Pratica- 
khya rules in the existing ¢4khé of the Atharvan remain,t and these 
admit of ready and plausible explanation as errors of copyists. 

We come now to consider the remaining department of the evidence, 
or that afforded by the references and citations in the text and com- 
mentary which furnish words and phrases not to be found in the extant 
Atharvan text. Such references and citations are very numerous, 0C- 
curring in or under nearly a fifth of the rules which the treatise con- 
tains.[ Much the greater part, however, of the considerable body of 


* See under ii. 62, 78-76, 80, 86, 98, 107, iv. '75, 77. 

See under iii. 76, 79, iv. 64. 

See the notes to i. 4, 14-16, 20, 25, 28, 44, 47, 49, 52, 56, 58, 65, 68, 77, 78, 86, 
87, 89-91, 98; ii. 2, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, 31, 40, 41, 47, 50-52, 63, 64, 
74, 82, 83, 86, 90, 102; iii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 11, 20, 27, 30, 32, 37, 89, 40, 42, 44-46, 48, 50, 51, 
58, 54, 55, 58, 64, 75, 77, 78, 90, 92; iv. 18, 26, 28, 56, 61, 62, 67, 69, 85. 
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non-Atharvan material thus presented us is recognizable at first sight as 
of no force to show any discordance between the Atharva-Veda of the 
Pratigakhya and that of the — manuscripts. It is, as has been 
often pointed out in the notes, a peculiarity of the authors of our treatise 
to give their rules a wider scope than the vocabulary of the Atharvan 
requires, in many instances contemplating and providing for combina- 
tions of sounds which are found nowhere in the whole body of the 
Vedic scriptures, and for which, accordingly, the commentator is obliged 
to fabricate illustrations. Moreover, even where the Atharvan furnishes 
numerous or innumerable examples of the application of a rule, the 
commentator sometimes prefers to draw upon iis own fancy, instead of 
citing its text (notable instances of this are to be found especially under 
iii. 42-50). This being the case, it is evidently impossible to draw any 
distinct and certain line of division between what may be cited from an 
Atharvan text not agreeing with the one which we possess, and what is 
derived from other sources. But there are a certain number of sentences, 
among those given by the commentator, which have more or less clearly 
the aspect of genuine citations from a Vedic text; and although some 
among them might be regarded as instances of carelessness on his part, 
he quoting by memory from another source than his own Veda, we 
cannot plausibly extend this explanation to them all: it must remain 
probable that in part, at least, they were contained in some hitherto 
unknown ¢aékhé of the Atharva-Veda. The sentences referred to are 
as follows: pra ’mé ca roha (i. 14-16), pund raktam vdsah (i. 28, ii. 19, 
iii. 20), rtanr rtubhih (i.68), amt agagre (i. 78), tad abhitam (ii. 2), 
dhatar dehi savitar dehi punar dehi (ii. 47), samaho vartate (ii. 50), yad 
cho ripdni dreyante (ii. 51), ’ho rathamtaram giyate (ii. 51), 
bhuvo vigveshu savaneshu yajniyah (ii. 52: found in Rig-Veda, x. 50. 4 
dvish krnute (ii. 63), dyaush pitar nyann adhardn (ii. 74), vi srpo 
virapgin (ii. 102), tatarsha puroddégam (iii. 32), varshyodakena yajeta 
(iii. 32), sahasrarcam ide atra (iii. 54), svargena lokena (iii. 78), mahi 
tvam ( 26), jamadagnydtharvana (iv. 67), and vavrdhdnah-iva (iv. 
85). In two instances these citations are directly referred to in a rule 
of the text (ii. 51): in all the other cases where the treatise itself men- 
tions or implies words not found in the Atharvan,* it seems to me un- 
necessary to see anything but the tendency of the rule-makers to give 
their rules a wider bearing than the nature of the case = 

The identity or near correspondence of many of the fabricated illus- 
trations furnished by the commentator with Stes given by the scho- 
liasts to Panini has been remarked in many instances,¢ and is a very 
noteworthy circumstance, as adding a new proof to those already else- 
where given of the more intimate relation of the grammatical system 
of our treatise than of that of any other of the PraticAkhyas with the 
pute Sanskrit grammar; and also, as indicating the antiquity and 

€ persistence in use of at least a part of the examples selected to illus- 
trate the Paninean rules. 


* They are i. 77, 86, 87, ii. 25, iii. 2, 92, iv. 28, 62. 
¢ See under i. 58, ii. 14, 25, 40, 52, 63, 83, 90, iii. 27, 30, 32, 39, 40, 44, 45, 48, 50, 
51, 53,77, 90, iv.28; analogies might also be pointed out in Panini for the exam- 
under i. 49, 98, ii. 6, 9, 26, iii. 42, and a more thorough and careful search than 
have made would doubtless bring to light additional correspondences. 
VOL. VII. 74 
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3. The Consonantal Combinations of the Atharva- Veda, and their Pho- 
netic Form according to the Rules of the Pratigakhya. 


In the course of the notes upon certain portions of the text of the 
Pratigakhya, I found it highly desirable, or almost necessary, to ascer- 
tain how many consonantal combinations of certain classes were to be 
found in the Atharva-Veda, and with what frequency they occurred. I 
was hence led to draw out a complete list of all the combinations of 
consonants which the text contains. Later, in examining and compar- 
ing with one another the nicer points in the phonetic theory of the 
treatise, particularly those which the written alphabet does not attempt 
to represent, I thought it worth while to make a practical application 
of all the phonetic rules to the collection of combinations already drawn 
up, writing each one out in the form which the rules would require it 
to assume. The result is the following scheme, which has seemed to 
me of sufficient interest to be worth appending to the present work. 

To make out a complete list of the consonantal groups of our text is a 
work only of time and patience: to determine in every case what is the 
Praticakhya’s doctrine as to its true pee form is less easy, since it 
involves the application of rules which sometimes appear to trench upon 


each other’s spheres, and of which the reconciliation cannot always be 
satisfactorily effected. I have not, however, been willing to assent to 
the opinion which Weber (p. 247) expresses, that any of the modifica- 
tions prescribed are absolutely inconsistent with, and exclude, one an- 
other. It is not easy to see how, in that case, the phonetical treatises 
should present them side by side without any apparent misgivings, and 


without notifying us that the application of certain ones exempts us 
from the necessity of making certain others. At any rate, I shall here 
follow as accurately as I can all the directions which our PraticAkhya 
gives, expressing now and then such doubts as may suggest themselves 
respecting the mutual limitations of the rules: if the resulting combina- 
tions sometimes look strange, intricate beyond measure, and unutterable, 
the fault will lie with our Hindu authorities. 

One circumstance deserves to be specially noted here: namely, that 
the loss of a rule or rules from the midst of the passage of the Prati- 
cakhya treating of duplication (see under iii. 28) doubtless loads our list 
with a few more doubled consonants than it should properly bear. I do 
not venture, however, to fill out the Jacuna by conjecture: a suggestion 
or two will be made farther on as to what the lost rules may in part 
have contained. 

I. Groups not liable to phonetic modification. , These are, «, of two 
consonants: cy, chy, jy, ts, pu, bv, bhv, my, yy, ll, lt, xk, zich, oc, pth, cy, 
ee, sht, shth, shn, shsh, st, sth, sn, ss, pp, pph; 8, of three consonants: 
tsm, tsy, tsv, xkl, zkr, xksh, gey, gem, cer, gl, gov, shty, shtr, shtv, 
shthy, shny, shnv, sty, str, stv, sthy, ssk, sst, ssth, ssn, ssp, ssm, ssy, 887, 880, 
gpr, ppl; 7, of four consonants: zkshv, shtry, ssir. 

This class, it will be noticed, is composed of combinations containing 
two consonants of the same organ (sasthdna), where, by iii. 30, no du- 
plication is made—the constitution of the group being, at the same 
time, not such as to necessitate abhinidhdna, or any of the euphonic 
insertions taught at i. 99-104. To the groups containing, in the 
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rinted text, a final visarjaniya as their first member, I have given the 
‘orm required by the Praticakhya at ii. 40, representing (after Miiller’s 
example) the jehvdméliya spirant by z, and the upadhmdniya by ¢, as 
I have also done in one or two isolated cases in the notes on the text. 
II. Groups suffering abhinidhdna only (by i. 44). These are as fol- 
lows: @, of two consonants: kk, gg, ggh, nk, nkh, ng, rgh, nh, cc, ech, jj, 
fic, fich, %j, ddh, nth, nd, ndh, tt, tth, dd, ddh, nt, nth, nd, ndh, nn, pp, bb, 
mp, mph, mb, mbh,mm ; 8, of three eonsonants: kksh, nkr, nkl, hkv, rksh, 
akhy, ngy, rgl, rghr, cchr, echl, echv, jjy, jjv, tichy, fichr, tichl, Aichv, 
njy, ddhy, ndy, tty, tir, ttv, ddy, ddr, ddv, ddhy, ddhr, ddhv, nty, ntr, ntv, 
nts, ndy, ndr, ndv, ndhy, ndhr, ndhv, nny, mpr, mpl, mps, mbr, mbhr, 
mml; y, of four consonants: akshn, nkshv, niry, nist, ntsth, ntsp, ntsv, 


groups are of such a character that, by the rule already re- 
ferred to (iii. 30), they are not subject to duplication of their initial 
consonant; which latter, however, by i. 44, must, as being followed by 
another mute, undergo the weakening process of abhinidhana. Repre- 
senting, as I propose to do, this weaker utterance by a type smaller and 
set a little lower, the pronunciation will be zk, kksh, akshn, etc. 

III. Groups suffering duplication only: 1st, with duplication of first 
consonant; «, groups of two consonants: yv (as wyv), lk, lg, lp, lph, lb, 
Im, ly, lv, un, vy, vr, gn, gp, gm, gr, gl, cv, shk, shp, shm, shy, shv, sk, sp, 
sph, sm, sy, sr, sv; 8, of three consonants: lgv (as llgv), rv, vy, shkr, 
shpr, shmy, sphy, smy, svy ;—2nd, with duplication of second consonant ; 
«, groups of two consonants: hy (as hyy), hr, hl, hv; 8, of three con- 
sonants: hvy (as huvy). 

IV. Groups suffering duplication and abhinidhdna. 1st, with abhini- 
dhana of one consonant; @, groups of two consonants: ky (as kky), kr, 
kl, kv, ksh, khy, gy, gr, gt, gv, ghr, ghv, ny, nv, jr, jv, ty, dy, dr, dv, dhy, 
dhr, dhv, ny, nv, ty, tr, tv, thy, thy, dy, dr, dv, dhy, dhr, dhv, ny, nr, nv, 
py, pr, pl, pe, ps, br, bl, bhy, bhr, my, mr, ml, le, lh; 8, groups of 
three consonants: kshn (as kkshn), kshm, kshy, kshv, ghry, nvr, try, tre, 
dvy, dur, dhry, nvy, nvr, psy ; y, of four consonants: kshmy (as kkshmy) ; 
—2nd, with abhinidhdna of two consonants; «, groups of two conso- 
nants: ke (as kke), kt, kth, kp, gj, gd, gdh, gb, gbh, nj, nt, rd, rdh, hn, rp, 
hm, th, tt, tp, db, dbh, nn, nm, tp, tph, dg, db, dbh, np, nb, nbh, nm, nh, pt, 
bj, bd, bdh, mn, mn; B, of three consonants: Aty (as kkly), Kir, ktv, 
kthy, kpr, gdhy, gdhv, gbhy, nty, ntv, adhy, npr, ttv, tpr, dbr, dbhy, nny, 
tpr, tpl, dbr, dbhy, dbhv, npr, nps, nbr, nbhr, nmy, pty, pt, bdhv, mny. 

V. Groups suffering one or both the above modifications, with interpo- 
sition of yama. Ist, with yama and double abhinidhdna ; «, groups of 
two consonants : jv (as jj), tn, thn, dn, dhn, pm ; 8, of three consonants: 
chy (as cchty), jny, tny, dhny, sthn (as sthihn);—2nd, with yama of sec- 
ond consonant, and triple abhinidhdna: righn (as rghghn), AR ;— 
3rd, with duplication of first consonant, yama, and triple abhinidhana ; 
@, groups of two consonants: kn (as kkkn), kn, km, khn, gn, gm, ghn, jm, 
" tm, tm, dm, dhm, pn, bhn, bhn ; 8, groups of three consonants: kny (as 
kkkny), gny, ghny, dmy, pny ;—4th, with duplication of first consonant, 
yama of second, and quadruple abhinidhana: kthn (as kkththn). 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 111) has a rale expressly prohibiting duplication of 
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the first consonant in a case like the last, where a consonant suffering 
yama follows it. Such a precept is very possibly one of those lost in 
the lacuna exhibited by our MS. after iii. 28; and I should — that 
the Pratigakhya might have extended the exemption from duplication 
also to any consonant of which yama is made, thus including our 3rd 
division, and allowing us to say simply zkn, etc. There were enough of 
duplication, one would think. 

I. Groups suffering one or more of the above modifications, with 
interposition of ndsikya ; viz. duplication of second consonant, ndsikya, 
and abhinidhéna ; a, groups of two consonants: hn (as h"yn), hn, hm; 
8, groups of three consonants: Any (as h"yny), hny. 

VII. Groups suffering the interposition of svarabhakti only: 1st, of 
the longer svarabhakti: rg (as r°¢), rsh ;—2nd, of the shorter; «, of 
three consonants: 7jy (as r‘jy), ris, rsht, rshn ; 8, of four consonants: 
risy (as r*tsy), rshny. 

I have assumed that, in the last class of cases, the rule forbidding the 
duplication of a consonant before another of the same class prevailed 
over that prescribing the duplication after the r. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any direction as to this point in either the text or its comment- 
ary, | am by no means confident that my understanding is the true one. 

VIII. Groups suffering svarabhakti, together with one or more of the 
preceding modifications. Ist, with svarabhakti (shorter) and abhini- 
dhana: rtt (as r°¢t);—2nd, with svarabhakti and duplication; a, with 
longer svarabhakti: rh (as r°hh); 6, with shorter; «, groups of two 
consonants: ry (as r*yy), rl, rv; 8, groups of three consonants: rvy (as 
r'vvy), rur, rgv, rshm, rshy, rshv, rhy, rhr, rhv ;—3rd, with svarabhakti 
(shorter), duplication, and abhinidhana; «, groups of two consonants: 
rk (as r°kk), rg, rgh, rc, rch, rj, rn, rt, rth, rd, rdh, rn, rp, rb, rbh, rm; 
8, groups of three consonants: rksh (as r°z¢ksh), rgy, rgr, rny, rty, rir, 
rtv, rdy, rdr, rdv, rdhy, rdhr, rdhv, rny, rpy, rbr, rbhy, rbhr, rmy ; 7, 

oups of four consonants: rkshy (as r‘kkshy), rtvy ;—4th, with svara- 

hakti (shorter), yama, and double abhinidhdéna: rtn (as r*ttn), rdhn ;— 
5th, with svarabhakti, duplication, yama, and triple abhinidhéna: rim 
as r'ttim). 
( Two = three of these combinations are liable to the doubt expressed 
after the last class. It may also excite a question whether r and A are 
to be duplicated when following one another: I have, however, in clas- 
sifying such groups, interpreted the first part of rule iii. 31 as meaning 
‘r and A are not liable to duplication when either is the first consonant 
of a group:’ this would leave each free to be doubled when preceded 
by the other. ; 

IX. Groups liable to sphotana, ‘ther with some of the preceding 
modifications: viz. to duplication, double abhinidhdna, and sphotana ; 
a, groups of two consonants: (as tk, tkh, d-g, d-gh, pk, p'ch, bg, 
bj, nk, ng, 8, groups of three consonants: tkr (as zt*kr), 
tku, tksh, d-gr, wkr, wksh, n-gr. 

With regard to the question whether the groups commencing with 
n are to be ranked in this class, see the note to ii. 38. If denied spho- 
tana, they would fall under IV. 2. @. 

It would seem most natural to regard a mute as relieved by sphotana 
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of its modification by abhinidhdéna ; and if any of these subtle euphonic 
changes mutually exclude one another, the two in question must cer- 
tainly doso. It is not absolutely impossible that the Hindu gramma- 
rians may have regarded the name aphotana itself as implying suspension 
of abhinedhdna, and so have saved themselves the trouble of specifically 
teaching the fact of such suspension: yet I cannot think this likely, 
and so have combined the modifications as they are ner above. The 
admission of a nullifying effect in the sphotana would remove merely 
the abhinidhdna of one consonant; changing, for instance, dd’g to dd*g. 

It remains only to take notice of a peculiar class of cases, where a 
final surd mute comes to stand before an initial sibilant, and their com- 
bination undergoes (according to the rules ii. 6, 8,9) certain euphonic 
modifications, which are not usually represented in the manuscripts or 
in the edited text. 

X. Combinations of a final surd mute with an initial sibilant. 1st, 
with aspiration of the surd: ts (as ths), tsy, tsr, t'sv, t-str ;—2nd, with 
aspiration, duplication, and abhinidhana: ks (as kkhs), prs, kesth, 
;—8rd, with insertion and abhinidhdna: t's (as tis), t-sv, (as aks), 
n'sh. 

Akin with a of this last class is the combination of n and s, with 
insertion of ¢; I have not brought it in here, because the inserted letter 
is regularly given in the printed text. It might be made a question 
whether all these inse mutes are not liable to be converted into 
aspirates by the action of rule ii. 6, so that we ought to speak ¢ths, 
akhs, nths, etc. But, considering the want of explicitness of the treatise 
upon this point, and the uncertainty whether the inserted mute is prop- 
erly to be regarded as appended, in the character of a final, to the 
former word, I have thought myself justified in adopting for the com- 
binations in question the simpler mode of utterance. 

In order to facilitate the determination, with regard to any given 
group, of its occurrence in the Atharvan text and of the phonetic form 
to which the rules of the Pratigakhya reduce it, I add an alphabetical 
list of all the groups, each followed by its theoretic mode of pronuncia- 
tion, and by a reference to a passage of the text where it occurs. As 
in the preceding examples, a sound which has suffered abhinidhdéna is 
marked by a smaller letter; a yama, or nasal counterpart, has a straight 
line above it; the ndsikya is expressed by a superior n ; the two svara- 
bhaktis, shorter and longer, by a heavy dot and a little circle respect- 
ively; the sphotana, by a superior s. ere a group has the phonetic 
form given it only when composed of final and initial letters taken to- 
gether, the division between final and initial is made by an interposed 
period 


I. Groups of two consonants : 
kk (kk: iv. 19. 6), ke (kke: i. 6. 3), kn (kkim: viii. 10.18), kt (ket: i. 
23.1), kth (keth: 1.10.3), kn (kkkn: i. 23.1), kp (exp: i.14.1), km 
kkiem: i, 25.1), ky (kky: ii. 33.2), kr 1.12.1), kl (kkl: ii. 33. 3), 
i. 27.1), ksh (kksh: i. 2.3), kes iii 1.4); 
v.31.8), khy (kkhy: iii. 3.2); gg (gg: ii. 36.7), ggh (ggh: iii. 19.6 
9 (gq): iv. 15.2), gd (ggd : iv. 3.1), gdh (ggdh: i. 10. 2), gn (ggg: i. 6.2 
9 (ggb: iii. 27. 6), gbh (ggbh: iii. 6.6), gm (gggm: ii. 2.8), gy (ggy: vii. 
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44.1), or 1.10.1), gf (ggl: iv. 4.7), gv iv.19.5); ghn (gghghn: 
i, 28. 4), (gghr : iv. af 5); nk (nk: 2), 
tkh (nkh: iv. 10.1), ng (ag: 1.12.2), (agh: iv. 11.10), (an: v. 
22.2), (naj: v. 4.8), vt (nat: xvii 17), td (nad: xiii. 2.20), adh 
(andh: i. 25.1), (nan: ix. 1. 3), ap (aap: xii. 2.1), rm (nam: v. 1, 
1), ay v. 26. 12), vv (anv: iii. 4.1), as (@ks: iv. 11.8), nh (aah: 
iv. 19. 7). 

ec (cc: iv. 1.3), och (cch: iii. 12.3), ey (cy: 1.3.6); chy (chy: ix. 5.4); 
Hi (i: 1.11. 4), 9% (gn: i. 7. 6), jm (jim: iii. 30. 6), Jy (Jy: 1.1.8), jr 
(jr: i. 7.7), gu iii. 24.2); fe (we: 1.4.1), (ach: iv. 8. 

i, 2. 4), 

tk iv. 18.3), tt (et: 1.11.1), tp (ep: v. 14. 8), tm (tem: viii. 
6.15), ty (tty: xix. 44.6), (tthe: ix. 5.21), ts (tts: xi. 1.2); ddh 
(ddh: vii. 97. 7), db (ddb: vi. 96.2), dbh (ddbh: xii. 2. 48), dy (ddy: ii. 
2.1), dr (ddr: xi, 7.11), dv (ddv: iii. 11.5); dhy (adhy: i. 18.4), dhr 
(ddhr: vii. 95. 3), dhv (ddhv: viii. 8.11); nth (nth: x. 9.15), nd (nd: 
ii. 7.3), ndh (ndh: xix. 29.6), nn (npn: v.20.11), mm (nam: i. 13. 3), 
ny (nny: i. 9. 2), nv (nnv: i. 13. 4). 

tk (tek: i. 24.2), tkh (te8kh: iv. 11.10), tt (et: 1.9.1), tth (eth: 
4), tn (ttn: 1.9.2), tp (tep: i. 12.2), tph (ph: vi. 124.2), tm (ttm: i. 
18.3), ty (tty: i. 7.4), (er: 1.1.1), tv (etv: i. 7. 6), i. 15. 3), 

: 1,138.8); thn (thihn: ii. 30.1), thy (ethy: iii. 4.7), tho (ethv : xiii. 


2. 22); dg (ddg: i. 27.3), d-g (dd’g: 1.2.3), d-gh (dd’gh: v.21. 8), dd 
i, 28. 1), ddh (adh: i. 7.7), dn (dan: vii. 45.2), db (ddb: ii. 29. 1), 
h (ddbh: 1. 20.1), dm (dddm: i. 2.1), dy (ddy: i.1.1), dr (ddr; i.3. 


8), dv (ddv: i. 2.2); dhn (dhdhn: i. 14.1), dhm (ddhdhm: i. 22. 1), dhy 
(ddhy : i. 8.2), dhr (ddhr: iii. 12.2), dhv (ddhv: i.4.1); wk (nntk: i. 
14. 2), wkh (nn®kh: v.19.3), (nn®g: ii.1.2), (nn*gh: iii, 10.11 
nt (nt: i. 15.2), nth (nth: i.27.1), nd (nd: i. 7.1), ndh (ndh: i. 4.3 
nn (nn? i. 7.5), mp (nnp: i. 25.1), nb (nnd: v. 26.6), nbh (nnbh: ii. 9.4 
nm (nam: i. 10.4), ny (nny: 1.2.1), mr (nmr: ii. 35.2), nv (nnv: i1.1 
(nish: viii. 9.17), (nis: viii. 5. 16), nh (nnh: i. 12. 2). 

pk (pp*k: viii. 9. 20), proh (pp*ch : vi. 48. 3), pt (ppt: i.1.1), pn 
(pppn: 1.11.1), pp (pp: iii. 17.5), pm (ppm: iii. 31.1), py (ppy: i. 
14.3), pr (ppr: i. 7.2), pl (ppl: iii. 6.7), pu (pu: iii. 2.5), pe (pps: 
vi. 2.2), ps (pps: ii. 2.3), p's (pphs: i.6.2); bg (68g: xviii. 2. 6), 
(bij: viii. 4.1), by (6%: xix. 21. 1), bd : ii. 24, 6), bdh v.18. 
4), bb (bb: xix. 21.1), br (sor: 1.6.2), BI xi, 9. 19), bv (bv: xiii. 1. 
15); bhn : iii. 8. 6), ban x. 3. 3), bhy (bbhy: i. 4. 3), bhr 
(bbhr: i. 1.1), bhv (bhv: v. 2.7); mn (mmn: ii. 36. 2), mn (mmn : ii. 25. 
2), mp (mp: iii. 26. 5), mph (mph: x. 6.6), mb (mb: i. 4. 1), mbh (mbh: i. 
6.2), mm (mm: iii. 30.1), my (mmy: i. 11.2), mr (mmr: ii. 24. 3), ml 
(mm: viii. 6. 2), mv (mv: vi. 56. 3). 

yy (yy: i. 1.3), yv (yyv: 1.11.4); rk (r*kk: iii. 3. 2), rg (r°gg: vi 69. 
2), rgh (r*ggh: i. 22. 2), re (r*cc: i. 2.38), rch (r*ech: xx. 34. 12), 
2.1), rm (r*nn: i. 10.4), rt (ret: i. 28.2), rth (ruth: i. 7.6), rd 
22, 2), rdh (r*ddh: i. 9.3), rn (r*nn: i. 1.8), rp (r'pp: i. 2.1), 7b 
1.1), rbh i. 11.2), rm (r*mm: i. 4.1), ry (r’yy: i. 8.5), 
i. 18.1), rv aos i. 2.2), rg (r°¢: iv. 4. 7), rsh (r°sh: i. 5.4), rh (r°hh: 
i. 8.4); lk (Uk: v.17. 4), lg (lig: ii. 86.1), lp (lip: iii. 8.1), (liph: 
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x. 2.1), iv. 2.8), lm (lm: ii. 30.3), ly (lly: vi. 11.3), (U: ii. 
32. 5), Ud (ii: iv. 38. 5), dw (Uv: ii. 31. 1), Ug (lg: vi. 80. 2), Uh (uh: v. 22. 
5); um (vun: vi. 2. 3), vy (voy: i. 3.1), vr (vor: ii. 1.1). 
ak (4h: i. 4.3), zhh (xkh: i. 6. 4); ge (ge: i. 5. 4), gch (gch: ix. 8. 14), 
gn (cen: i. 11.4), op (gep: iv. 5. 6), gm (gem: i. 2. 2), gy (gy: i. 7.5), or 
ger:i.1.2), gl (gel: i. 31. 8), gu (¢gv:i.1.1), ¢¢ i. 5. 2); shk 
shshk: i. 11.3), sht (sht: i. 3.1), shth (shth: i. 2.4), shn (shn: i. 13. 4), 
shp (shshp: i. 1.2), shm (shshm: i. 12.3), shy (shshy: i. 14. 1), shu (shshu: 
i. 2.1), shsh (shsh: xi. 5. 2 sk (ssk: i. 13, 2), st (st: i, 1. 2), sth (sth: i. 
16. 1), sn (sn: v. 5. 8), sp (ssp: i. 1. 1), sph (ssph: iv. 7.3), sm (ssm: i. 1. 
4), sy (ssy: i. 2.2), sr (ser: i. 2.4), sv (ssv: i. 2.3), ss (ss: i. 4.2); pp 
(gp: i. 1.1), gph (ph: iii. 15. 4). 
hn (h'gn: ii. 34.5), hn (h"nn: ii. 33.3), Am (h"mm: i. 8.4), hy (hyy: 
i. 8. 4), Ar (hrr: iv. 15. 14), Ad (All: xviii. 3. 60), hv (hvu: i. 4. 3). 
II. Groups of three consonants : 
kksh (kksh: xix. 24,2), kty (kkety: 1.12.3), kir (kktr: iii. 30.6), ktv 
(kktv: iv. 31.4), Athy (kkthy: vi.9.1), kthn (kkththn: xx. 136.4), kny 
kkkny: i. 23. 3), Apr (kkpr: ix.1.10), kshn (xkshn: ii. 33.3), kshm 
kkshm: vii. 89.1), kshy (kkshy: i. 8.3), kshv “age ii. 2.1), sth 
kkhsth: xx. 134. 3); gdhy hy: iv. 33.1), gdhv (ggdhv: v.18. 10 
gny (gggny: ix. 1.12), gbhy (ggbhy: x. 6.12); ghny (gghghny : iii. 30.1), 
ghry (gghry: xii. 2.4); (akr: v. 20.9), nkl (akl: vi. 138.1), 
(nkv: x. 7.1), nksh (nksh: i. 5.4), (akhy: iv. 16. 5), agy (agy: iv. 
37. 2), agr (agr: xiv. 1. 38), (agl: iv. 38. 3), aghn (aghghn: vi. 76. 4), 
tighr (nghr: xiii. 1.46), (aaty: xiii. 3.5), atv (antv: xviii. 2. 60 
adhy (andhy: viii. 3.6), apr (anpr: x. 8.19), nur xv. 18. 5). 
cchr (cchr: iii. 12.2), echl (cchl: x. 2.1), echv (cchv: xviii. 3.18), chy 
(cctty: xii. 4. 30), (jj: ii. 12. 7), vi. 61. 1), iii. 11. 8), 
jity (jity: xiv. 1.44); tichy (nchy: xi.9.17), achr (achr: iv. 8.3), tichl 
(achl: xviii. 1. 33), fiche (achv: xi. 10.23), (agm: iii. 14. 4), (ay: 
i. 9. 1). 
tale iii. 4.1), tpr (upr: xi. 4.12), tsv (¢tsv: viii. 9. 9); ddhy 
(ddhy: xi. 1. 81), dbr (ddbr: xi. 8. 30), dbhy (ddbhy: iii. 3.4); ndy (ndy: 
vi. 138. 2), nny (npny: vi. 77. 2). 
tkr (t*kr: ii. 12.6), thu (te*kv: ix.9.17), tksh (t*ksh: ii. 8.2), tly 
(tty: v.6. 10), ttr (er: vi. 107.1), ttv (etv: 1. 23, 4), tiny (deny: ii. 12.1), 
tpr (pr: ii. 34.2), tpl (cepl: v. 5.5), try (etry: ii. 8.2), trv (térv: vi. 40, 
2), tsm (tsm: vii. 52.2), tsy (tsy: xi. 3.37), tsy (they: iii. 13.4), ter 
(thsr: xii. 4. 34), tsv (tsv: ii. 5. 4), (thsv: iii. 3.1); (dd*gr: ii. 10. 
6), ddy (ddy: iv. 19.6), ddr (ddr: ii. 10,1), ddv (ddv: vi. 107.2), ddhy 
(ddhy: xii. 2.3), ddhr (ddhr: vi. 87. 8), ddhv (ddhv: iv. 14. 2), dbr (dabr: 
i, 32. 1), dbhy (dabhy: ii. 33.5), dbhu (dabhu: xviii. 4.26), dmy (dddmy : 
v. 23. 13), dy (ddvy: iv. 19. 6), dur (ddur: vii. 90.1); dhny (dhdhny: iv. 
1.1), dhry (ddhry: iv. 29.4); (nn®kr: ii. 31.2), mksh (nntksh: x. 4, 
8), mgr (nn®gr: viii. 7.11), nty (nty: i. 3.7), nér (nér: i. 3. 6), ntv (atv: 
i. 4. 2), nts (nts: viii. 6.8), ndy (ndy: ii. 14. 2), ndr (ndr: viii. 8. 9), ndv 
tw: ii. 11. 3), ndhy (ndhy: vi. 25. 3), ndhr (ndhr: iv. 16.7), ndhv 
ndhv: v.13.7), nny (nny: v. 5.5), npr (nnpr: i. 10.2), nps (nnps: x. 3. 
14), nbr (nnbr: i. 29.1), nbhr (nnbhr: v. 22.12), nmy (namy: xi. 10. 13), 
nvy (nnvy: iv. 3.1), nur (nnvr: xv. 3. 1). 
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pty (ppty: i. 28.4), piv (pptv: iv. 5.6), pny (pppny: iv. 9.6), psy 
( ppsy: 7), prsv 4); bdhv mny (mmny: 
iv. 7.5), mpr (mpr: i. 7.4), mpl (mpl: ii. 33. 4), mps (mps: x. 5. 43), mbr 
(mbr : i. 8. 4), mbhr (mbhr: vi. 120, 2), mml (mm: vi. 66. 3). 

rksh (r*kksh: xviii. 2.31), rgy (r*ggy: ix. 2.14), rgr (r*ggr: iii. 2. 5), 
vii. 22.1) rny (r*pmy: ii. 25. 1), rét (reet: ii. 7. 5), rin (retin: i. 
1, 3), rém (r*ttem: iii. 8.6), rey (reety: iil, 31. 2), rér (r*etr: x. 1. 80), rv 
(reetv: i. 4. 3), rts (rets: v. 7.1), rdy (reddy: vii. 6. 1), rdr (r*adr: vii. 28, 
1), rdv (reddv: v. 12.5), rdhn (r*dhdhn: iv. 39.1), rdhy (r*ddhy: vi. 94. 
8), rdhr (r*ddhr: vi. 88.1), rdhv (r*ddhv: iii. 26.6), rny (r*nny: ii. 14. 3), 
rpy (r'ppy' ix. 2.22), rbr (r*obr: iii. 20. 5), rbhy (r*bbhy: i. 12.4), rbhr 
(rebbhr: v. 1.1), rmy (r*mmy: iv. 5. 5), (r*vvy: iii. 17. 3), ror (r*ver: 
i. 16.1), rev (r'gev: ii. 38, 3), rsht (r*sht: iv. 18. 7), rshn (r*shn: x. 2.1), 
rshm (r*shshm: iii. 4. 2), rshy (r*shshy: vi. 18. 1), rshv (r'shshv : xviii. 3. 
2), rhy (r*hhy: iii. 1. 2), rhr (r*hhr: xii. 5.29), rhv (r*hhv: vii. 56. 3); 
Igv (ligv: xii. 3. 32). 

(xkl: ii. 2.5), (zkr: ii. 32.1), zksh (xksh: ii. 8.5); gey (gey: 
x. 1. 13), erv (gerv: xiv. 2. 26), guy (¢gvy: viii. 3. 15), gem (gem: v.31. 
8), ery (e¢y: v. 5.8), ger (ger: iii. 17.2), gel (gel: v. 20.7), 
viii. 5. 11); shkr (shshkr : ii. 34.1), shty (shty: i. 12. 1), shtr (shér: viii. 
2.27), shtv (shtv: i, 22.3), shthy (shthy: i. 9.3), shny (shny: i. 3.1), 
shnv (shnv: ili. 19. 5), shpr (shshpr: iv. 10.4), shmy (shshmy: ii. 32. 3) ; 
sty (sty: ii. 32. 3), str (str: 1. 8.1), stv (stv: 1. 10. 3), sthn (sththn: iv. 12. 
1), sthy (sthy: iv. 12. 3), sphy (ssphy: xi. 3. 9), smy (ssmy: iv. 32. 6), svy 
(ssvy: v. 28. 10), ssk (ssk: ix. 7.3), sst (sst: i. 8. 3), ssth (ssth: i. 31.2), 


ssn (ssn: vi. 115.3), ssp (ssp: iv. 16.4), ssm (ssm: v. 22. 7. ssy (ssy: 


ii. 10. 7), ssr (ssr: ii. 3.3), ssv (ssv: i. 19.3); (ppr: i. 7.5), ppl (gpl: 
ix. 7. 12). 

hny (A"pny: x. 8. 18), hny (h*nny: vi. 110. 3), huy (hvvy: iv. 17. 2). 

III. Groups of four consonants : 

kshmy (kkshmy: i. 18.1), rkshn (nkshn: v. 20.1), nkshu (akshv: iii. 
12.6); tstr (thstr: vi. 11.1), ntry (ntry: ii. 31. 4), (nést: ii. 35. 2), 
nisth (ntsth: v.2.4), ntsp viii. 3.7), ntsv (ntsv: iv. 5.1), ndry 
ndry: x.2.9); rkshy (r*kkshy: vii. 85. 1), rtvy (r*etvy: viii. 10. 22), risy 
r*tsy: x. 1. rshny (r'shny: vi. 24.2); zkshu (zkshv: viii. 3. 7), shiry 

shtry: iv. 1. 2), sstr (sstr: vii. 95. 3). 

There is no group of five consonants in the Atharva-Veda: if, how- 
ever, the order of two words in i. 8.1 had been reversed, we should 
have had a group of six, viz. ntstry (pumdnt stry akah). The fact de- 
serves to be remarked here, although familiar to all students of the 
Vedas, that by no means all the groups of four and three consonants, 
or even of tag were, in all the cases of their oo wag such 

ups to the makers of the hymns: in a majority of the a 
a y or v follows two other pe and very 
quently where they follow a single consonant only, they are, as the 
metre shows, to be read as é or u, or ¢ or @, constituting separate sylla- 
bles. Those combinations which seem most difficult of enunciation are 
thus often relieved of a part or the whole of their harshness. Rarely 
(as at v. 28. 10), an  ramgy group of three consonants is to be resolved 

les. 


into two separate sy 
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4. Longer Metrical Passages cited by the Commentator. 


In the notes on the text, I have passed over two extracts of consider- 
able extent, made by the commentator from unnamed sources, and I 
now offer here the text of them. The first is found under rule i. 10; it 
runs as follows: 

apara dha: caturtho hakédrene 

I. 1. pattcdi prathaman spargdn dhur eke mantshinah, 

tesham gunopasamcaydd dnyabhavyam pravartate. 

2. 
etdir gundih samanvité dvittyd iti tan viduh. 

3. ta eva saha ghoshena irtiyd iti tan viduh, 
ca dvittyena caturthé iti tan viduh. 

4. prathaméh saha ghoshena yadé syur anundsikéh, 
tan dhuh paficamdn spargdns tathé varnagunah 


5. na tu hi vyatjanasamdhir asamyogo bhavet punah, 
samyogag ca prasajyeta kramo vdcyah punar bhavet. 
6. dvitvapraptig caturtheshu hakdro hy atra kara, 
dvitiyeshu tu tan nd ’sti sasthane tannivdrandt. 
7. pippalyddishu yad dvitvam svardc chabdavidhih krtah, 
jndpakang ca dvitiyandm dvitvaprapter iti sthitth. 
8. gunamatré nu tatrdi sham apirnam vyaijanam kvacit, 
apirne vyanjane kramah samyogag ca kuto bhavet. 
9. prthaksaltvani pagydamas tulyalingdni kani cit, 
na tesham lingasdmanydd ekatvam pratijdyate. 
10. sattvaprthakivdd dvdilingyam yad eteshu nibodha tat, 
tathdi ’va patcavargena gunamdatrena tulyata, 
Ph other passage is the commentator’s introduction to the fourth 
ter : 
pade yatho ’vaca chandasi cakatdyanah ; ta- 
tha vakshyami catushtayam padam naméakhydtopasarganipatandm. 
IL. 1. akhydtam yat kriydvaci néma sativakhyam ucyate, 
nipdtag cadayah sarva’ upasargds tu pradayah. 
2. nama namné ’nuddttena samastam prakrtisvaram, 
na yushmadasmadvacandni na ca ”mantritam ishyate. 
. ndmé ’nuddtlam prakrtisvaro gatir anucco va cet sydd 
uddttam, kriydyoge gatih pirvah,’ 
samdso ydvanto ‘nuccah samarthans tan samasyate. 
yatra ’neko ‘nuddtto ‘sti parag ca prakrtisvarah, 
akhyadtam nama vd yat sydt sarvam eva samasyate. 
. sopasargam tu yan nicdih pirvam vd yadi va param,* 
uddttena samasyante tathdi ’va supratishthitam, 
. uddttas tu nipdto yah so ‘nuddttah kvacid bhavet, 
samasyante tathd vidhim itihaso nidarganam. 
. naghdrisham susahe ’ty evamddiny uddharet, 
sahe ’ty anend ’nuddtiam param nama samasyate, 
. anuddttena co ’dadttam svabhdvo yatra co ‘cyate, 
sahastiktavakah santardecah gatakrato nidarganam. 


eddayo satva, 2 gatishiirvah, 
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9. anuddtto gatir' madhye pirvapardu prakrtisvardu, 
purvena vigrahas tatra purushe ‘dhi samahitéh, 

10. udattanugatir yatré param padam, 

parvena vigrahas tatra sam subhityd nidarganam. 

11. yatro ’bhe prakrtisvare pirvam yac ca param ca yat, 

varjayitva "dyuddttani sarvam eva samasyate. 

12. nd "khydtani samasyante na ca "khydtam ca nama ca, 

ndma ndmno ’pasargdis tu sambandhartham’ samasyate, 

13. na yushmadasmadddeca anuddttat padat pare, 

namopasargagatibhih® samasyante cana, 

14. mam anu pra te pra vam ityevamddiny uddharet, 

etadargconuddttani idam asya tathdi va ca, 

15. ndmopasargagatibhih® samasyante kada cana, 

brhann ya vanim dyanti pary endn pary asye ti 
nidarganam. 

16. anuddtto gatih sarvdih samastah svaritadibhih, 

samsravyena* durarmanya dcdrye ’ti nidarcanam. 

17. pra-pard-ni-sam-d-dur-nir-ava-~dhi-pari-vini ca, 

ya upa*-’nu-pratir vingatih. 

18. ekaksharé uddtté ddyudditas tatha ’pare, 

abhi ’ty anta upasargéh kriydyoge gatis tathd. 

19. ddyudatta dacgdi ’tesham uccad ekdkshard nava, 

vingater upasargandm antoddttas tv ’abhi ’ty ayam. 

20. achd-’ram-astam- hasta- langila’- tirah-purah*- punar- namah’- 
-kshiti- vatt'*- phali- hin-srug™ - vashat- pradur’? - uld-kakoja- 
’ty upasargavritini yathdstata- 
svardni, 

Of this passage, the preliminary sentence (or verse) has been already 
translated, in the introductory note to the fourth chapter. The first 
verse gives a definition of the four parts of speech—or rather, a defini- 
tion only of the verb and noun, the prepositions and particles being 
referred to as the two series commencing respectively with pra and ca 
compare Pan. i. 4. 57, 58, and the lists of prepositions in the other 
ratigakhyas). Thenceforward, from the second to the sixteenth verse, 
inclusive, the extract is occupied with giving directions for the combina- 
tion or non-combination, in the pada-text, of the various parts of speech, 
as they stand in juxtaposition with one another in connected disconrse. 
The text of the Veda is assumed as existing in an utterly disjoined state, 
each independent element being known in its phonetic form (including 
its accent), and as such and such a part of speech; and the attempt is 
made to define the cases in which the elements form compounds with 
one another. The problem, however, is evidently much too extensive 
and difficult to be so briefly solved—if, indeed, any solution of it is 
possible without taking into account also the inflectional forms of the 
nouns and verbs—and the system of rules laid down is only fragment- 
ary: but I have not taken the trouble to test them by the text, so as to 
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* samsdvyani, abhipi. 
hastoldngilam. * punah. * navah, 
vdkshiti. hinsrak. gudur. 
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determine where their deficiencies lie. The second verse informs us 
that a noun which has its natural accent is compounded with another 
which is unaccented, except in the case of an enclitic pronoun of the 
first and second persons, or a vocative: thus we must combine tri : sap- 
téth (i. 1.1), gata : urshnyam (. 3.1), into tri-sapta‘h, gata-vrshnyam. 
The next verse and the one following treat of the combination of nouns 
and verbs with prepositions and other words employed as prepositions : 
these receive here and in what follows the name gati, which Panini also 
(i. 4. 60 etc.) uses. Verse five has for its subject such compounds as 
are instanced by sépratishthitam (xii. 1.63: p. sté-pratisthilam). The 
sixth verse applies to compounds into which a particle enters as a con- 
stituent, and cites itihdsdh (xv. 6.4: p. itiha-Gsdh) as an example; and 
the first line of the next verse adds the farther instances naghdri- 
shd'm (viii. 2.6; 7.6: p. nagha-rishé'm) and stéisaha (vi. 64.3: p. sti-saha). 
Hence to the end of verse 8, compounds with saha (and its substitute 
sa) are defined, the chosen illustrations being sahdstktavakah (vii. 97. 6: 
p. saha-siktavdkah) and sd'ntardegah (ix. 5.37: p. sd-antardegah): ga- 
takrato is also added, but apparently only by a blunder; or rather, the 
reading is probably false and corrupt, as the metre helps to show. 
Verse 9 prescribes the mode of combination in such a case as pirushé 
‘dhi samd‘hitéh (x. 7.15), where an unaccented preposition stands be- 
tween two others, both of which have their proper accent. The next 
verse takes for its example sdm sébhatyé (iii. 14. 1), where two accented 
— precede an unaccented noun, and the former of them is to 

made independent. Verse 11 has no example, and, although easily 
enough translated, its meaning is to me obscure. We are then told 
what combinations are possible: verbs are not compounded with verbs 
or with nouns; but nouns with nouns and with prepositions. A verse 
and a half follows, denying the enclitic forms of the first and second 
personal pronouns the capabilit of entering into compounds, and citing 
as instances md'm dnu pré te (iii. 18.6) and pré vdm (e. g. vii. 73. 5): 
and three additional lines extend the same exception to the enclitic de- 
monstrative pronouns, and give the examples brhdnn eshdm (iv. 16. 1), 
ya endm vanim dydnti (xii. 4.11), pary endn (ix. 2.5), and pary asya 
(xv. 12.7). The sixteenth verse declares an unaccented preposition 
capable of composition with a following word, however accented, but 
illustrates only their composition with a circumflexed word, as samsrd- 
vyéna (e. g. i. 15. 1), durarmanyth (xvi. 2.1), and dcdrydh (xi. 5. 3 ete.). 
The subject now changes, and verses 17-19 give us a list of the twenty 
prepositions and a definition of their accentuation. Finally, the last 
verse (or prose passage) attempts to give a list of those words which 
are cennted as if they were prepositions, although properly —— to 
other classes. This list is a somewhat strange one, with regard to 
what it includes and what it omits. A part of the forms which it con- 
tains are in frequent use, and familiarly known as bearing marked 
analogies with the prepositions proper. Such are aché, tirah, purah, 
punah, hin, praduh, and grat. Others, as aram and astam, are more 
remotely connected with the same class. Vashat, svdhd, and vatt are 
in the Atharvan compounded only with kéra and krta, and hardly in 
such a manner as should require their inclusion in the list. Svadhd 
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and sruk form no other compounds than svadhékéra and srukkéra (ix. 
6.22); phalt forms phalikarana (xi. 3.6); kakaja forms kakojakrta 
10. 25). Mamas enters into namaskdra, namaskrta, and namaskrtya 
(vii. 102.1), which last affords actually good ground for special treat- 
ment, as does hastagrhya (e. g. v. 14.4), on account of which hasta is 
ranked with the others. For l/angéla, kshiti, and uld, I can find noth- 
ing at all in the Atharvan: there is room in the case of the two last, 
and especially of the third, to suspect corrupted readings. What may 
be hidden in svaralald, I have not been able to discover, nor how the 
last word in the extract, which apparently has to do with the accent of 
the words treated of, is to be amended into intelligibility. There are 
two words which we especially miss in this list of upasargavrttini, and 
can hardly believe to have been oo absent from it: they are 
antah and dvih: I cannot, however, find by emendation any place for 
them in the text as it stands. 


5. Corrections and Emendations. 


I add here a rectification of certain errors in the body of the work, 
which have attracted my attention as I have been engaged in preparing 
the indexes; as also, corrections of such errors of the press as I have 
hitherto discovered. 

At p. 355, rule i, 24, for figny read firgri. 

At p. 371, rule i. 47, translation, for palatal read lingual. 

At p. 378, 1. 16, for kKérpanyam read karpanyam. 

At p. 409, in commenting upon ii. 15, 16, I failed to notice that the 
implication in the former rule is of catavargabhydm, * after palatal and 
lingual mutes,’ and mutes only: hence this rule has nothing to do with 
any cases practically arising in the conversion of pada into sanhitd, and 
ue 16 covers all the lingualizations of ¢ and th after sh, whether in the 
same or a different word. 

At p. 419, rule ii, 29, at the end, for °gtarq_ read °Ztary. 

At p. 436, comm. to ii. 62, 1. 4, the hyphen representing the avagraha 
has dropped out from vigvatah-panih. 

At p. 436, comm. to ii, 62, 1. 28: another like instance of repetition 
is found at xx. 132. 12, where all the MSS. read punah punah. 

At p. 437, rule ii. 64, translation: for is read does. 

At p. 442, rule ii. 76, at the end, read °ay (broken letter). 

At p. 448, under rule ii. 92, I was so heedless as to refer to vy dsthan 

xiii. 1.5) as an anomalous form from sthd, forgetting for the moment 
t it was, in fact, the irregular aorist of the root as, although I had 
formerly interpreted and indexed it as such. The pada-reading is 4: 
4sthan, as given by our manuscript; but it seems to require amendment 
to vi : dsthat, having rohitah as subject. 

At p. 450, rule ii. 97, comm., |. 3: for stusha wshu read stusha & shu. 

At p. 456, comm. to iii. 5: a compound analogous with oshadhi-ja is 
prthivi-sad (prthivishadbhyah : xviii. 4. 78), which has also a claim to 
me attention of the Praticakhya in this part. Its sh was prescribed 

vy ii. 100, 


_ 
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At p. 514, at the top, introductory note to chapter iv, I have ex- 
pressed myself in a manner which misrepresenis and does injustice to 
the Vaj. Pr. Although that treatise does not make the restorations of 
normal form in pada the subject of detailed treatment, yet its rules iii. 
18, 19 (as pointed out in the note to iv. 74, above) virtually cover the 
ground, with more or less completeness. 

At p. 539, under rule iv. 53, I have omitted the reference belonging 
to rksimabhydm : it is xiv. 1.11. 

At p. 544, rule iv. 59 would have been more accurately translated “nor 
is division made before any member having an inserted s as its initial,” 
etc. Whether, however, there is any propriety in regarding the inserted 
sibilant of tuvishtama, and of the other words cited, as the initial of 
the second member of the compound, is very questionable. 
At p. 583, 1. 32, for vavrdhdnah-iva read vavrdhdnah-iva, 


The indexes call for but a few words of explanation. 
Into the first I have admitted all distinct references to single 

of the Atharva-Veda, made by either the text or the commentary of the 
Praticakhya, distinguishing those of the latter always by an appended 
c. Words or brief phrases found at two or more places in the Athar- 
van (and so referred in the notes to the first of them, with a prefixed 
e.g.) are made no account of unless they are of peculiar and distinctive 
character; and, when noticed, they are marked here also by an added 
é. g., or, if found only in a series of occurring in the same connec- 
tion (as in different verses of the same hymn), by an added ete, I have 
also included in the index all passages to which important reference 
has been made in the notes on the text, as for the purpose of amending 
a reading, giving account of an emendation made in the edited text, 
stating the manuscript authority favoring or opposing a given reading, 
or the like: these are distinguished by an » affixed to the PratigAkhya 
reference. 

The second, or Sanskrit index, comprises, in the first place, the whole 
vocabulary of the treatise itself, both its grammatical phraseology and 
its citations from the Atharvan, the latter being denoted by a prefixed 
a. I have added as much of the vocabulary of the commentary as 
seemed to me worth the trouble, adding always a ¢ to the reference. 
The pseudo-citations of the commentator, or the illustrations which he 
fabricates or derives from other sources than the Atharva-Veda, are also 
(excepting the phrases given in the latter part of add. note 2) included 
in the index, and marked with a prefixed g. This same indicato 
letter is set before the few words quoted in the text of the treatise which 
are not found in the Atharvan. 

In the third index it has not seemed to me worth while to make de- 
tailed references to the doctrines of the other treatises referred to in 
the notes; they may always be found stated in connection with the 
treatment of the related subject by our own Praticakhya. 
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1. INDEX oF ATHARVAN PASSAGES, 
CITED OR REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT, COMMENTARY, AND NOTES. 


An e. g. added to the Atharvan reference marks it as denoting one of two or more 
passages where the word or phrase cited is found; an efc., as denoting the first 
verse of a hymn or passage to which the reference applies. A e¢ added to the 
Praticakhya reference marks it as belonging to the commentary; an x, to the 
editor’s note. The passages of the commentary given in add. note 4 are indicated 
by 4. II. 16 ete. 
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2. Sanskrit INDEX. 

A prefixed a marks a word or phrase as a citation from the Atharva-Veda; a 
prefixed g, as a quotation in the text or commentary not taken from the Atharvan. 
Other signs are used as in the preceding Index. 


a, iv. 69. 

a. akar, ii, 44. 

akédra, i, 36, 101, ii. 53. 
92, iii. 18, 58, 55, 77. 

q. akravan, iii, 53c, 55c. 

q. akshatargak, iii. 32c. 
akshara, i. 14, 98. cf.ekak-, 

sandhyak-, samandk 

a. agni, ii. 96. 

q. agni, iii. 40¢. 

agnicit, ii, 14¢. 

q. agrepitva, iv. 26c. 
aghoska, i. 12, 13¢, ii. 8, 4, 

25, 26, 40. 
anga, iv. 16c. 

a. anguli, i, 66. 
angushtha 

105c. 

a, atgebhyah pari, ii. 67. 
aicati (r. aie), iv. 53. 
r. anuvyanakti, iv. 

107c. 
anumatrd, iii, 65. 
atah, i. 49. 
atigdyana, iv. 16c. 

a. atiskthipam, iv. 96. 
atra, ii, 39, 81. 

q. atra, i 56c, 78¢, ii. 2c, 20c, 

iii, 39¢. 
adrshta, iv. 109. 

a, adha, iii. 25. 
adharakantha, i. 19. 
adhardushktha, i, 25. 

a. adhi, ii. 104. 
adhika, i. 105c. 
adhikdra, iii. 96c. 
adhispargam, i. 9, ii, 24. 
adhyayana, iv. 101, 107, 

108. 
anati (r. an), iv. 39. 
anantara, iii. 74. 
anartha, iv. 3. 
anahva, iv. 86. 
andrsha, i, 81. 
aninga, iv. 12. 
aningya, iv. 49c, 
anucca, 4, IT. 3. 
anuttama, i, 99, ii. 2, 20. 
anudarcana, i. 8c. 
anudatta, i. 15, 96, iii. 57, 


iv. 


ja. antar, ii, 48, 62. 


la. 


ja. apsn, ii. 100, 


anupradéna, i, 12. 

anusvdra, i. 26c. 

aniishman, i. 94, 

aneka, iv. 2. 

anekdkskhara, iv. 15. 

anta, i. 8,75, 80, 88, ii. 47, 
99, iii, 1, 19, 53, 57, 77, 
78, 90, iv. 14, 55, 56, 69, 
70, 91, 107, 111, 124. 


ef. 
antahpade, i, 88, ii, 33, iii. 


59, iv. 88c. 
antahsthd, i. 30, ii. 32, iii, 
89, 58, iv. 107c. 
antagata, iv. 112, 117. 


antodatta, iv. 26, 30c, 38c, 
4.11.19. 

antya, i. 63, 92. 

anya, i. 49, 52, 102, iv. 77. 

anyayukta, iv. 3. 

anyayoga, iv. 116c. 

apa, ii, 95. 

apanodana, iv. 108c. 

api, i. 35, ii. 16, 63,89, 92, 
93, iii. 59, 68, 72, 79, iv. 
2, 36, 77. 

apirna, i. 10c (4. I. 8). 

apirva, iii. 57. 

aprkta, i. 72,79, iv. 113. 

q. aprajd, aprajata, iv. 56c. 

a. apraydvan, iv. 56. 

apravina, iv. 107c. 

apluta, i. 97, iv. 120. 


a. abibhar, ii. 44. 

a. abhi, ii. 104. 

abhidhdna, abhidheya, iv. 
106c. 

abhinidhdna, i. 43,44, 49c. 

abhinipdta, i. 43c. 

abhinishtdna, i. 42, 105¢. 

abhinihita, iii. 55 intr. n., 
55, 65. 

a. abhi vi tanu, iv. 3. 

a. abhi vipacydmi, iv. 4. 

a, abhi syama prtanyatah, ii. 

107. 

a. abhyaghdyanti, iv. 96. 

abhydsa, ii. 91, 93, iii, 13, 


58, 67, 71, 74, iv. 2. 
anundsika, i. 8c, 10¢ 
1.4), 11, 27, 53, 67, 69, 


ay, iii. 40. 
ar, iii. 46. 
q- arkah, i. iii. 31¢. 
q- ann 58c, iii. 
.r.arch: upé i 
P chati, 
artha, i. 74, iv.107,108. cf. 
anartha, matvartha. 
r. ardh: drdknuvan, iv. 
102¢. 
q.t. ardh: updrdhnoti, prar- 
dhnoti, iii. 
ardha, i.101. cf. mdtrdr- 
dha. 


ardharea, iii. 74c. 

arsh: updrshdti, prar- 
shati, iii. 48c. 

av, iii. 40. 

a. ava, iv. 30. 

avakrshta, i. 

avagrhya, iv. 42, 44, 49e, 
55c, 108c, 117, 123. 

avagraha, i. 45, iii, 64, 69, 
73, '74c, 85, iv. intr. n, 
iv. 7, 44-46c, 55c, 
80, 123. 

avati (r. av), iv. 1le. 

avatta, iv. 105c. 

avattam, iii. 11¢, iv. 

avani, iv. 105c. 

avarna, iii. 44, iv. 56. 

a. avagd, i. 97, 105. 

avasanna, i. 

avasdna, i. 70, iv. 111¢. 

avasdnika, avasita, i. 8c, 
9c. 

avyaya, ii, 48, iv. TL. 

a. ashta, iii, 2, iv. 94. 

ashtama, i. 102. 

q. ashtddanshtra, iii. 2, iv. 

94c. 

q- ashtdparna, iii. 2, iv. 

r. as: samasyate, iv. 1, 
27c, 46c, 4. 11. 3-7, 11- 
13,15; samastah, 4, II, 
16. 

asti (r. as), ii. 101. 

asmad, 4. IT. 2, 13. 

a. asme, i.77. 

a. asydh, ii. 70. 


iv. 82, 84, 
a. ami, i. 78. 
q. amaydvi, iv. 18¢. 


83, ii. 35, iv. 119, 121. ia. amnah, ii. 52. 


asvara, iii. 74c. 

a. ahan, ahar, ii. 50, iii, '7'7. 
a. ahdr, ii. 46. 

a. ahordtre, iv. 52. 
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d, iii. 95. 
dkdra, i. 35,79, 96, ii. 22, 
27, 55, iii, 38, iv. 14,115. 
dkshipta, i. 16. 
dkhyd, ii. 38c, iv. 39. 
dkhyata, i. 1, iv.1, 88¢, 92, 
4.11.1, 4, 12. 
dgama, iii. 78, iv. 8c, 59, 
126c. 
dcamana, iv. 107¢. 
at, ddanta, iii. 1, iv. 70. 
q- ddareah, iii. 32c. 
adi, i. 56, ii. 83, iii. 18, 28, 
48, iv. 18, 29,50, 58,59, 
61, 63, 107, 115 :—i. 65, 
66, 82, 85, ii. 25, 27, 29, 
80, 59, 67, 80, 84, 85, 98, 
108, iii. 4; 12, 16, 21-3, 
84 47, 52, 76, 92, iv. 3- 
5, 28,54, 56, 90, 98-100. 
dditah, i. 17. 
ddeca, i. 63, ii. 84, 4. 
11.13. ef. ekddega, 
ddya, iii. 23. 
ddyuditta, iv. 4.11.11, 
18, 19. 
dntarya, i 95. 
dnpada, iv. 74. 
nyatareya, iii. T4c. 
dpatti, i. 68, iii. 58. ef. sam- 
dpatti. 
a. dpdka, ii. 94. 
a.d babhivdsn, i. 70, 97, 
105, iv. 6. 
dmantrita, i. 81, ii. 47, iv. 
2b6e, 4. 11.2. 
dmndna, iv. 101c, 103¢e, 
126c. 
dmredita, ii. 62c, iv. 40. 
dy, iii. 40. 
a. dyuh, ii. 75. 
a, iii. 48. 
a. drini iva, i. 82. 
drsha, cf. andrsha. 
dv, iii, 40. 
a. dvar, ii. 44, 
a. dvih, ii, 63. 
a. ded, iv. 72. 
a. dgich, i, 105, iv. 6. 
a. dsist, i. 105. 
q. aste, iii. 
dsthdpita, i, 48, iv. 125. 
dsya, i, 27¢. 
dhuh, ii, 39. 


r. i. ef. pretya, etc., etc. 

ikdra, i. 96, iii, 56, iv. 69. 

r.ing: ingyate, iv. 26c; 
ingita, iv. 49¢; ingya- 
mana, iv. 

inga. cf. aninga. 
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ingya, iv. 44c, 76, 93@ cf. 
aningya. 
ichd, iii. 18, iv. 29. 
a. iddyah, ii. 72. 
iti, i. 2, 8, 66, 70, 77, 96, 
97, 101, 105, ii. 23, 28, 
29. 39, 45, 100, iv. 6, 45, 
96, 117. 
a. iti, i. 72, 81, 82, 97. 
itiva, i. Tic. 
a. idam % shu, iii, 4, iv. 98. 
a. idd2m, i. 105. 
a. iydom, i, 105. 
a. iva, i. 82, iv. 41, 
ivarna, i, 2\e, iii, 44. 
tha, i, 2. 


ikédra, i, 74, iii. 5 7c. 
tyas, i. 89. 


aishataprshta, i. 30. 


ukdra, i. 68, 72, ii. 58, 60, 
iii, 36, iv. 116,118. 
ucca, 4.11.19. cf. anucea, 
ueedih, i. 14. 
ui (part. w), iii. 4. 
uttama, i. 6, 11, 99, ii. 5, 
20. ef. anuttama. 
ultara, iv. 123. 
uttarapada, ii. 94e, iii, 28, 
iv. 50, 107e. 
uttararipa., iii, 
a. ud. ii. 18, iv. 62. 
udaya, iii. 27¢, 65. 
udatta, i, 14, 17,77, iii. 58, 
65, 66, 67, 70, 74, iv. 1. 
cf. anud-, antod-, ddyud.-. 
uddttagruti, iii, 71, iv. 
107c¢. 
uddharana, i. 48e, ii. 81c, 
iv. 75c, 76c, 121¢. 
q. uddhatah, iv. 62c. 
.ud dhara, iii. 40c. 
upajana, iv. 109. 
upajdta, iv. 10, 12c, 46c, 
53e. 
upadhd, i. 92 
42, 58, 55, 81, iii. 27. 
upadhmdniya, i. 10c, 
upapada, ii. 
a. upabaddha, ii. 27. 
a, uparshanti, iii. 47. 
upasarga, i. 1, ii. 90, iii, 11, 
48, 79, iv. 1, 35c, 37, 4. 
I]. 1, 5,12, 13,15, 18,19. 


4. 11. 20. 
upasrshta, iv. 36. 
updcdra, iv. 74. 


ubha, ii. 35. 
ubhaya, iv. 21. 


upasargavrtti, iv. le, 2c, 


uvarna, ili. 45. 


q. ushtrah, iii. 30¢. 


tkdra, i. 74, iii. 60. 


q. vitaye, iii. 
a. udhah, ii. 52. 


ashman, i. 10¢c, 31, 46, 68 
101, ii. 25, 26, 82,33. ef. 
anish-, sosh-, 


rkéra, ii. 99, iii. 85. 
q. Tnoti, iii. 270. 
a. rta, iii, 24. 
rti, i. 
a. rtinr ut srjate vagi, ii. 29. 
rvarna, i, 37, 71, iii, 
46, 75. 


Ikra, i. 4. 
lwarna, i. 20¢, 39. 


eka, i. 40, ii. 47, iii. 41. 

ekapada, iv. 108c, 126. 

ekaméatra, i. 59. 

ekacruti, iv, 

ekdkshara, iv. 15, 55, 56, 
4. 18,19. cf. anek-. 

ekddeca, i, 69, iii. 66, iv. 
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114, 
ekdra, i. 34, 76, 97, iii. 44, 
50, 53, 55. 
eke, i. 33, 1U1. 
a. eta, iv. 48. 
etdvattva, ii, 
a. ena, iii, 80. 
a. end ehdh, iii. 34. 
eva, i. 103, ii, 38, iv. 36, 
59, 80, 97, 116. 
eva, i, 2, 66, ii. 29. 
a. esha, ii. 57. 


dikéra, i. 41, iii. 50. 


okdra, i. 34, 80, iii. 45, 51, 
53, 55, iv. 115. 


a. onyoh, iii. 61. 
a. odandzh, i. 105. 
, ii, 27, 29,/a. 


oshadhi, iii, 5, 6. 
oshtha. cf. adhardushtha, 
oshthya, i. 25. 


dukara, i, 41, iii. 51. 


ka (k), ii. 9, 62, 87. 
ka (suff.), iv. 25. 
kantha. cf. adharakantha. 
kanthya, i. 19. 
r. kam: 

102. 


iv. 


a. kar, ii. 44. 


karana, i, 18, 18¢, 25¢, 29, 
50. ef. bhvitakarana. 


| 
| 
3 
| | 
_— 
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a. karat, ii. 65. 

a. karam, ii, 65. 
karoti (r. kar), iv. 27, 58. 

a. karna, ii. 65. 

q. kartr, i. de 
karman, iv. 101¢, 106c. 
karmandman, iv. 29. 
karmapravacaniya, iv. 3. 
karmacesha, iv, 10\e. 
karshana. ii. 39. 

q. karshati, iii, 32c. 
kavarga, i. 20¢, ii. 40c, 
havi, iii, 65. 

q. kdmartah, iii. 

a, kdmya, iv, 40. 
karitanta, iv. 91. 

. kdrpanya, i. 65e. 

kala. 39. cf. kramak-, 

paduk., parihdrak-. 

a. kuru, ii, 65, 

a. Arnotu, ii. 65, 
krt. iv 26c, 27¢, 35¢, 45¢. 

a. krvi, ii. 65. 

a. krtva, iv, 27. 

a. krdhi, ii 65. 

‘a. Arpad, i. 65. 
krpi (r. kip), i. 64, iv. 86. 
kevala, iii, 36, 38, iv. 113c. 
kegaveshta, iii. 43¢. 

a. kesaraprabandhdyah, iv. 

96. 


q. koxhanam, iii. 5c. 
q: kratvd, ii. 64¢. 
kram: anukramishyd- 
mah, ii, anukranta, 
ii. 8le; upakramyate, i. 


krama, i. 10c (4.15, 8), iv. 
78. 
kramakdla, iv. 109c, 117c, 


123¢. 
kramaja, i. 58. 
kramapada, iv. 110, 122c. 
kramanat, iv. 123. 
kramddhyayana, iv. 108. 
kriydvdein, 4, II. 1. 
kriydyoga, 4 II. 3, 18. 
q: kroshtar, iii. 30c. 
kvacit, iii, 54. 
r.kship: akshipta, i. 16. 
kshubhna (r. kshubh), iii. 
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kshdipra, iii. 55 intr. n., 
58, 65, iv. Llc. 
q. khatvendra, khatvodakam, 


khatudirakd, khatuditi- 
kdyanah, iii. 44¢e, 45c, 
50c, 


q. khanati, i, 20c. 


gan, i. 47c, ii. 9c. 
18. 

gami (r. gam), i. 86. 

a. gavam, ii. 70. 

a. gavishti, ii, 23. 

a, gaveshana, ii, 23. 


8, 10). 
guru, i. 48¢, 52. 
q: goduh, i, 3c, ete., etc, 
a. goxani, ii. 103. 
r.grah: avayrhyate etc. 
iv. 38c, 50c, 56c, 
T7e. ef. avagrhya, 
ava 
grahana, i 68c, ii. 28c. 
glapi (vr. gla), iv. 93. 


ghosha, i. (4. I. 3, 4). 
ef. agh« 

ghoshavant, i, 13, ii. 2,11, 
43, 54. 


ha, i. 47, ii. 9, iii, 27. 


ea, i. 2.5, 9, 81, 82, 45, 48, 
53, 54.57, 58, 60, 64, 68, 
69, 73,74, 76,77, 80, 81, 
89-91, 104; ii 3, 4, 14, 
23, 84,37, 43,49, 54, 67, 
69,71, 74, 80. 85, 91, 95, 
100, 108, 106; iii, 18, 
30, 33, 84, 47, 49, 61, 6Y, 
73, 82, 87, 94, 95; iv. 5. 
9, 11, 18, 22, 26, 28, 32, 
34, 41,43, 44, 49, 50, 54, 
61, 63, 75, 82, 85, 100, 
109, 120, 121, 126. 

a. cakra, iii. 2. 

catur, i. 1. 

caturtha, i. 1¢,10,10c (4. I. 
8, 6), 101, 102, ii. 7. 

a. catiratra, iv. 80. 

r.car: uccdrya, i, 29e. 

cared, iii. 96c, iv. 74, 114¢, 
123. 

cavarga, i.'7, 21¢, ii. 14, 26, 
89, iii. 94, 

cavargiya, ii. 11, 

q. edyakah, iii. 40c. 

q. cinoti, li. 26c. 

cet, ii. 38, iv. 39. 

cydvayati (r. cyu), iv. 91. 


chakéra, ii. 17. 
a. chandas, ii, 62. 
chandas, iv. intr. n., 11ce. 


gati, 4. LL. 8, 10,13, 15, 16, 


guna, i, 1, 10c (4.1.1, 2,4, 
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\q. chddayati, ii, 26¢. 
chdndasa, iv. 26c, 35c. 


r. jan: upajdyeta, iv. 35c. 
cf. upajana, upajata, 
japana, i. 
jara, iv. 58c. 
jarat, iv. 53. 
jahdti (r. hd), ii, 46. 
a. jdgdra, iv. 96. 
jdta, iii. 55 intr. n. ef. pa- 
dajata, 
q. jatiya, iv. 28. 
jatya. ini, 55 intr. n., 57, 65. 
a, jaspatya, iv. 64, 83. 
jihvd. cf. madhyajihva. 
jihndgra, i. 22, 24. 
jihvdmila, i. 200. 
i. 10c, 20, 20c. 
a. jiva, 76. 
jivantin oxhadhim, iii. 6. 
a. jihidd "ham, iii. 14, iv. 87. 
r.jid: pratijdnate, iii. 55 
intr. n. ef. pratijiid ete. 
jidna, iv. 107. 
jyotishtea, iv. 102. 


niakdra, ii. 10. 


ta, ii. 9. 

takéra, ii. 8. 

tavarga, i. 22c, ii. 14, 26, 
89, ini. 94. 

tavargiya, ii. 12. 

tikate, ii. 26c, 40c. 

tutva, iv. 74. 


| 
| 


da, i. 
\q- dayamdnam, ii. 31c. 
q- diyate, ii. 12c, 


dha, i. 


na, i. 47, ii. 9, iii. 27, 75. 
nakdra, ii. 12. 
natva, iv. 74. 


t, iii. 11. 

ta, ii. 9. 

— ii. 8, 13, 61, 83, iv. 

tatah, i. 35. 

a. tatas pari, ii. 66. 

q: tatra, ii. 26c. 

tad, i. 1038, ii. 7, 15, 89, iii. 
31, 65, iv. 36, 111, 125. 

a. tad, ii. 85, iv. 48. 

taddhita, ii. 88, iv. 18, 26c, 
27c, 45c, 55c. 

tanmdnin, iv. 29. 

tama, iv. 16, 46. 


35c, 126c, 


| 
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tara, iv. 16. 

q- tarati, ii. 26¢, iii. 
tavarga, i. 24¢, ii. 26, iii, 94. 
tavargiya, ii. 15, 17. 
tdtil, iv. 20. 

a. tad, i. 105. 

a. tdn agre, ii. 85. 

tdlavya, i. 21. 

tikshna, iii. 55 intr. n. 

tu, ii. 39. 

tulyatd, i. 10¢ (4. 1.10). 


| 
| 


tulyalinga, i. 10¢ (4.1.9). q 
tulyavriti, iii. 55 intr. n. q. diéidhyah, ii. 60c. 
a. tuvishtama, iii. 96, iv. 59. g. diindgah, ii. 60c. 


q- tushtah, i. 98¢c. 

trtiya, i. 8, 10¢ (4. L 3), ii. 
2, iii. 19, iv. Le. 

tdirovyanjana, iii. 55 intr. 


n., 56c, 62. dyubhi, iv. 21. 
a. tdis tvam, ii. 84. a. dyduh, ii. 74. 
q- toshanam, iii. 75c. q-t.dru: ddravati, pradra- 


a. tyam, iii. 25. 
trd, iv. 14. 
tri, iv. 113. 

a. tri, ii. 98. 

a. trih, ii. 64. 
tridhdtva, ii. 65c. 
tripada, iv. 114c. 
trimdtra, i. 62. 

q- trishtubh, i. 3c, ete., etc. 

a. tredhd, iv. 66. 

a. trdishtubha, iv. 88. 
trdisvarya, iv. 107c. 

a. irdihdyana, iv. 83. 
tva, iv. 26. 

a. tve, i. 77. 

q- tsaru, ii. 26c. 


thd, iv. 15. 


danshtra, iii. 2. 

q- danddgram. iii. 42c. 
daddli (r. da), iv. 61. 
dadhdti (r. dha), iv. 63. 

q- dadhi, i. 4c, etc., ete. 

q- dadhindrah, iii. 42c. 
dantamila, i. 28. 
dantya, i. 24. 
darcana, iv. 27,78. 

a. daga, i. 63. 


a. daidhdra, iv. 96. 
q- dan, i. 87. 
danim, iv. 23. 
dardhya, iv. 108. 
a. ddga, i. 63, ii. 60. 
a. divah, ii. 68. 
a. divi, ii. 100, 101. 
dig, iv. 72. 
r. dig: nirdicyate, iv.126c. 


‘a. diddya, iii. 22, iv. 89. 


a. dirghdyutva, ii. 59, iv. 100. 
‘a. duh, ii. 60, 63. 

durahnah, iii. 77. 

‘a. durndman, iii. 84. 

q- durnashtah, iii. 90c. 

ja. dushtara, iv. 83. 

q- dushpitam, ii. 63c. 


q. drshad, i. 8c, ete., ete. 


la. drughana, iii. 76. 


W. D. Whitney, 


dirgha, i. 88, 61, 78, 84, 
ili. 1, 42, iv. 38, 50, 74, 
79,114, 119. 


. didabhah, ii. 60c. 


drdha, iii. 55 intr. n. 
(r. dar¢), iv. 69. 


devatd, iv. 49. 


vati, i. 56¢e. 


dronika, i. 23. 
dvandva, iv. 49, 50c. 
a. dudr, ii. 45. 
dvi, iv. 110, 118. 
dvih, iii. 26. 
dvitiya, i. 10, 10c (4.1. 2, 
3, 6,7), ii. 6, iii. 22. 
dvitva, i. 10c (4. I. 6,7). 
dvipada, iv. 108c. 
dvimdtra, i. 61. 
dvirukta, iv. 44. 
dvirbhdva, iii. 27c. 
dvirvacana, iv. 117, 128¢, 
126c. 


dvdilingya, i. (4.1.10). 
dvyakshara, iv. 64c. 


dharma, iv. 101. 
dharmagesha, iv. 106c. 
r. dha: vidhiyate, iv. 27c, 


35c. 
dhd, iv. 13. 
dhdtu, ii. 90, iii. 48, 79, iv. 
35c. 
a. dhih, iii. 25. 
na (n), i. 47, ii. 9, 89, iii. 
27, 37, '75. 


na, i. 7, 8,41, 65, ii. 22, 30, 
36, 39, 51, 58, 102, iii. 


104, 112. 
nakshatra, iv. 102c. 


q. nadim, iii. 37c. 
napunsaka, i. 84, ii. 52. 


dvivacandnta, i. 75, ii. 47./q 


70, 86, iv. 38, 47, 94, 


nakéra, i. 67, ii. 10, 26, 34. 


a. nara, iii. 9. 


navati (r. nw), iii. 82. 


nag: nirnashtah, pari- 


nashtah, pranashtah, iii. 
90c. 

nagi (r. nag), iii. 90. 

ndda, i. 18, 43. 

ndndpada, ii. 16, iii. 79, 
iv. 27. 

ndman, i. 1, iv. 125, 4. IT. 
1-4, 7, 12, 18, 15. ef. 
karman-, sarvan-. 

namin, ii. 29, 42, 81, 87, 
iii. 11, 39. 

a. ndéraka, iii. 21, iv. 90. 

a. narshada, iv. 838. 

nasikd, i. 26. cf. mukhan-. 

ndsikya, i. 26, 26c, 100. 

nigama, i. 77c. 

a. nih, ii. 63. 

nighdta, iii. 65, iv. 107¢(?), 
109¢. 

nitya, i. 68¢, iii. 56c. 

nidarcana, i. ete. 

nidhana, iv. 105c. 

nipata, i. i, 79, 80c, 4. IL: 
1, 6. 


nimitta, iii. 76c, iv. 75, 
78c, 125¢, 126c. 

q- nirahnah, iii. T7c. 

nirdeca, iii. 96c. 

nirvapa, iv. 105e. 

a. nivatas prndti, ii. 78. 

nivdrana, i. (4.1.6). 

nivrtti, iv. 116¢c. 

niedih, i. 15, 4. 11.5. 

nittd, iii. 11e, iv. 6le. 

. nild, i. 4c. 

neshtram, iii. 30c. 

ndimittika, iv. 125c, 126¢. 


, li. 62. 
a. iii. 2. 
panti, ii. 20c. 
paicajana, iv. 106. 
paicapadi, i. 88, iii. 5, 59. 
paicama, i. 10c (4.1.4), 
ii. 67. 
patujdtiya, iv. 28c. 
r. path: pathel, i. 8c. 
panati (r. pan), iv. 97. 
q- panditajatiya, iv. 28c. 
a. patdti, ii. 77. 
a. pathi, ii. 100. 
r. pad: samdpadyate ete., 


iv. 84c, 88c; ut na, 
iv. 76c; pratipddita, iv. 
27c. 


a. pada, ii. 72, iii. 2, 10. 
i. 8e, iii, 95, iv. intr. 


diddnsati, i. 


q- nayati, ii. 5e, iii. 37e, T5c. 


n., 106¢, 107c, 108, 109, 
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110, 113, 128¢. ef. an- 
tahp-, dnp-, ultarap-. 
ekap-, kramap-, trip-, 
dvip-, néndp-, pirvap-, 
samdnap-. 
padakdla, iv. 109c, 123¢. 
padyata, i. 1. 
padatva, iv. 16c, 26c, 27, 
30¢, 35c, 37c, 98. 
padagah, iv. 107c. 
cdstra, iv. 122c. 
padddi, iii, 53, 55n, iv. 
padddhyayana, iv. 107. 
idhydyin, iv. 107c. 
inta, i. 45, 54, ii. 2, 3, 
21, iii. 26, 55, 89, iv. 81. 
padantya, i. 3. 
padya, i. 1, 8, 4, 57. 
a. panishpada, iv. 96. 
para, i. 50, 55, 71, 82,101, 
ii. 13, 25, 26, 31, 40, 60, 
66, 70, 76, 106, iii. 25, 
31, 41, 57, 70, 78, iv. 
10, 111, 112. 
paratah, i. 99¢, ii. 58¢, iii. 
55. 
a. parama, ii. 94. 
pararipa, iii. 52. 
a. pard, iti. 80. 
a. pari, ii. 105, iii. 88, iv. 58. 
a. paridhish patati, ii. 77. 
paripatha, i. 105c. 
parihédra, iii. 96c, iv. 74, 
117. 
parihérakdla, iv. 120c, 
12le. 
parihdrya, iv. 116, 126. 
q- parittih, iii. iv. 61c. 
parokshd, iv. 84. 
. parna, iii. 2. 
paryahnah, iii. 
parvan, iv. 42c, 53, 77. 
pavanam, iii. 40c. 
pavarga, i. 25c. 
a. pdnsu, i. 85. 
pada, i. 98¢e, iv. 
a. pidam angulim, i. 66. 
pddavrtta, iii. 55 intr.n.,63. 
a. pitar, ii. 72. 
pitreyah, iii. 42c. 
pitrartham, iii. 39c, 58c. 
q: pibati, i. 
pibati (r. pd), iv. 26c. 
pidana, i. 29¢. 
pidita, \. 43, 48c. 
q. pumydna, ii. 25c. 
pumlinga, iv. 46c. 
pungca, ii. 25. 
q: Pungcora, punskdma, pun- 
punkshura, ii. 


q 


q: pratyan, ii. 9c, iii. 27c. 
a. pratyaiicdsm, i. 105. 


a. punar, ii. 48. 


punar, iv. 105, 115, 125. 


A. punar nayamasi, iii. 81. 
pumdéna, ii. 25c. 


pum, ii. 25. 
ns, i. 91. 


a. purah, i. 63. 
a. purusha d babhivdsn, ila. pratar, ii. 48. 
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purushah, i. 200, 26¢. 


purana, iv. 38. 


a. pirydna, iii. 83. 


puroa, i. 38, 56, 67, 69, 92, 
94, 104, ii. 7, 15, 38, iii. 
36, 38, 41, 53, 57, iv. 4, 
7,12, 121. 

pérvapada, ii. 94c, iii. 76, 
iv. 75, 107c. 

pérvaripa, i. 50, iii. T4c. 


parvdhnah, i. 58c, 100¢, 


iii. 77e. 
prkta, i. 10c. ef. aprkta. 


a. prndti, ii. 78. 


prthak, i. 10c (4.1.9, 10). 
iv. 104. 


a. prthivi, ii. 68, 100. 
a. prshtha, ii. 69. 

a. pra, ii. 76, iii. 80. 

q- prakdrena, ii. 64c. 


prakrti, ii. 3c, iii. 33, 54, 
iv. 50c, 77c. 

prakrtidarcana, iv. 73. 

prakrtisvara, 4. II. 2-4, 9, 
1l 


pragrhya, i. 73, iii. 33, iv. 
108¢e, 117, 123. 
pratijid, i. 101c. 
pratijidna, i. 8, 9c. 
prativeshtita, i. 22. 
pratishiddha, iv. 56. 
pratishedha, iv. 16c, 18c, 
49c. 
pratishthita, iv. 105. 


prattam, iii. 11¢, iv. 6le, 


pratyak, i. 28¢. 


pratyaya, i. 50c, ii. 87, iii. 
3, iv. 13¢, 16c. 

prathama, i.6,8,10c (4. I. 
1,4), iii. 21, 38. 


a. prathama, ii. 75. 
a. prapana, iv. 97. 


prapatha, iv. 126c. 

prabhrti, iv. 85. 

prayatna, i. 29e. 

prayojana, iv. 114, 119. 

praglishta, i. 

prasamdhédna, iv.'18c, 111, 
122. 
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q- prasahanam, ii. 82c, iii. 1c, 
iv. 70c. 


prasdrana, iv. 37c. 
prastirna, i. 24. 
prakglishta, iii. 56c. 
prana, iv. 39. 

a. prdnati, prdnanti, iv. 57. 


q- pratar, iii. T5c. 
pratijha, i. 1, 2c. 
pratipadika, iii. 78. 
praticakhya, iv. 106c. 
prapta, i. 2, 7'7c, iv. 85¢. 
prdpti, i. (4. I. 6,7). 
a. pragich, i. 105. 
praclishta, iii. 55 intr. n., 
56, 65. 
q- prashdt, ii. 82c, iii. le, iv. 


prahnah, i. 58c, 100¢, iii. 
8le, 
pretya, iv. 101. 
iv. 29. 
q- plakshah, i. 98c. 
pluta, i. 38, 62, 105, iv. 6, 
120. cf. apluta. 
pluti, i. 105c. 


a. babhiiva, iv.6. cf. d ba- 
bhiva. 
a. barhih, ii. 100. 
bala, iii. 55 intr. n. 
bahula, iii. 8, 18, 17, iv. 
35c, 67c, 126c. 
bahuvacana, i. 78, 84. 
q- brhadbhih, i. 44c. 
a. bodhapratibodhdu, iv. 96. 
a. brahma, ii. 66. 
a. brahmanvant, iv. 99. 
brahmayajia, iv. 107c. 
q- brahmdupagavah, iii. 51¢. 


q- bhargah, i. 58e, iii. 31¢. 
q- bhavdn, ii. 12¢, 26c. 
a. bhanu, iii. 87. 
bhih, iv. 31. 
a. bhuvah, ii. 52. 
r. bhi: bhavati, ii. 89. 
bhita, ii. 82. 
bhitakarana, iii. 49. 
a. bhitydzh, i. 105. 
bhyah, iv. 31. 
bhydm, iv. 31. 
q: bhrdshtram, iii. 80c. 


ma, iii. 37. 

makéra, i. 67, ii. 25, 81. 
mandala, iii. 55 intr. n. 
matu, iii. 17, iv. 17. 


matvartha, iv. 8¢, 47. 
q. madhu, i. 4c, ete., ete. 
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q. madhishnam, iii. 42c. 
madhya, iv. 113, 117. 
madhyajihva, i. 21. 
madhyama, iv. 42. 

a. manas papa, ii. 79. 
manisxhin, i. 10¢ (4.1.1), 

iv. 35¢. 

a. manushyat, iv. 65. 
mantra, iv. 101c, 107c. 
maya, iv. 24. 

q- mahdn, ii. 12c, 26c. 

a. mdnsa, i. 85. 

a. mdtra, iv. 22. 

q. mdtrartham, iii. 89c, 58c. 
mdtrd, i. 38. cf. anum-, 

ekam , trim-, dvim-. 
mdtrdardha, i. 17, 50. 
man (r. man), i. 87. 
mdlendrah, mdlodakam, 
mdldirakd, mdlditika- 
yanah, iii. 44c, 45c, 50c. 

a. mitra, iii. 9. 
mithah, iv. 118¢. 
mindti (r. mi), iii. 86. 
migra, iv. 113¢., 

a. mimdya, iv. 96. 
mukha, i. 18. 
mukhandsika, i. 
mushi (r. mush), ii. 76. 
mirdhan, i. 22c¢. 
mirdhanya, i. 22, 28¢, 63, 

ii. 60. 
mila. cf. dantam-, hanum-. 
mrdu ete., iii. 55 intr. n. 
mrdujatiya, iv. 28¢. 
mrduprayatna, i. 29c. 

me, i. 77. 

q- mekhaldvi, iv. 18c. 

q. medhavi, iv. 18c. 


ya, i. 68, ii. 21, iii. 35, 57, 
iv. 29. 
yakdra, ii. 41, iii. 18. 

q- yajushtaram, ii. 88c. 

q- yajussat, ii. 83c. 
yajna, iv. 105. 
yajnatati, iv. 104. 
yathd, i. 99, iv. 103, 122. 
yad, i. 71, iv. 50. 

a. yad, iv. 48. 
yama, i. 13¢, 14, 26c, 99. 
yami (r. yam), iv. 98. - 

a. yas patih, ii. 70. 
yd, iv. 30. 
ydjnika, iv. 101c, 103. 

q- yati, i. 49e. 

a. ydtumdvat, iv. 
ydvayati (r. yu), iv. 92. 
yukta, iii. 89. cf. anya- 

yukta. 


W. D. Whitney, 


yushmad, ii. 84, iv. 26¢, 4. 

IL. 2, 13. 

yushme, i. 77. 

a. yoga, iii. 2. 

a. yondv adhy dirayanta, iv. 
5. 


ra, i. 68, iii. 20. 


q- rathamtara, ii. 51. 
q: rathe, i. 49c. 


rdjati (r. rdj), ii. 36. 


varga, ii. 38. cf. eav-, tav-, 
tav-. 

vargdntya, i. 18¢, 

vargottama, i. 26c. 

vargiya. cf. cav-, tav-, tav-. 

vara, ii. 67, 68,70, 84, iii. 
25, iv. 56, 59. 

varjita, iii. 95. 

varna, i. 25-28c, 37c, 40, 
92. cf. av-, 2v-, uv-, rv-, 
lv-, sav-. 


a. ratri, ii. 51, iii. 8. 
a. rdyas posha, ii. 80. 


rishi (r. rish), iv. 86. 
rutva, iv. 35c. 

rupi (r. rup), iv. 86. 
ridhi, iv. 16c. 

ripa. cf. parar-, pirvar-. 


a. répa, ii. 51. q 
repha, i. 28, 87, 58, 64, 66, 


71,101, ii. 19, 29, 42, 
87, 106, iii. 31, 75. 
ii. 47. 


la, i. 39¢, iii. 93. 

lakdra, i. 5, 39, 46, 64, 66, 
ii. 13, 35. 

lakshana, i. 94c, iv. 12c, 
122c¢, 126c. 

laghu, i. 51. 


q- lavanam, iii. 40c. 


lékshana, iii. 55 intr. 


fdyakah, iii. 


linga, i. 10c (4. I. 9). 
r.lup: lupyate, iv. 16c, 
64c, 65c. 


q: lidham, i. 1c. 


lecacrtti, ii. 24. 

loka, iv. 105, 106. 

lopa, i. 67, ii. 18, 32, 55, 
89, iii. 20, 35, 91, iv. 
2le, 74. 


va, i. 25c, ii. 21, iii. 35, 57. 

vakdra, ii. 22, 28, 87, iv. 
18, 37. 

vacana, i. 10 1c, iv. 124, 4. 
IL. 2. ef. dvirv-, dviv-, 
bahuv-. 

vatu, iv. 48. 

r.vad: vadanti, iii. 65: 
apa vadati, ii. 63c, 10 1c, 
iii. 60c. 

vani (r. van), iv. 98. 


a. vandane ’va trksham, ii. 
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la. varta, iii. 12. 
. vartah, i. 58¢, iii. 
vasu, i. 88, iv. 35. 
vasu, iii. 9, iv. 30, 45. 
vasudhdtarah, iv. 45. 
vastutah, iv. 35c. 
vd, i. 102, iii. 57, iv. 27. 
. vdtah, ii. 
Vatsya, ii. 6c. 
vdana, iii. 24. 
vdyu, i. 4c, iii. 
var, ii. 45. 
varrdhana, iv. 85. 
vi, iv. 39. 
vikampita, iii. 65. 
vikalpa, iv. 27c. 
vikrta, iv. 81. 
vikrshita, iv. 
vigrhya, iv. 78. 
vigraha, iv. intr. p., iv. 3, 
27e, 107c, 4. 11. 9, 10. 
vighdta, i. 104, iv. 107e. 
vidi (r. vid), i. 90. 
a. vidma, iii. 16. 
vidhdana, i. 41¢, iv. 122c. 
vidhdrana, i. 43, 
vidhi, i. 41. 
vinata, iv. 82.° 
vindma, iv. 34, 114. 
viparita, ii. 38¢. 
viparyaya, ii. 38. 
viprakarsha, ii. 39. 
vibhakta, iv. 107e. 
vibhakti, i. 77, ii. 51, iii. 
78, iv. 30c. 
vibhdashd, i. 2, iv. 126¢. 
viyat, iv. 105c. 
q: vird), i. 3c, etc., ete. 
virdama, ii. 38, iv. 79. 
1. vi var, ii. 44. 
virrta, i. 31,34. 
virrtti, iii. 63, 
vicesha, i. 18, iv. 12¢. 
a. vigpati, vigpatni, iv. 60. 
t. vicva, iii. 9, iv. 23. 
visarjaniya, i. 5, 42, ii 25, 


q: vapushtaram, vapussdt, ii. 
83c. 


q- vayati, i. 49c. 
vaydh, ii. 28c. 


vari, iii. 24. 


26, 40, iii. 29. 
. vittd, iii. ile, iv. 6le. 
vipsd, iv. 19. 


. rksha, i. 98c, ii. 28e, 40¢. 


— 
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a. orkshdn vandni, ii. 28. 
rrtti, i. 8, Sv, 9c, 40, 41¢, 
95. cf. tulyavrtti, lega- 
rriti. 
erddha, iv. 55. 
vrrddhimant, iv. 55c. 
a. erdha, iii. 24. 
veda, iv. 104. 
vedddhyayana, iv. 101. 
vdiydkarana, i. lc. 
vyanjaka, i. 1038c. 
vyanjana, i. 43, 55, 60, 98, 
102, ii. 57, iii. 26, 62, 
iv. 25, 50. 
vyatyaya, iv. 13¢, 126c. 
r. _ pratividhya, iv. 


(r. vyadh), iii. 8, 


i. 99e, 100c. 

vyavasthita, iv. 

vyavdyd, ii. 92, 93, iii. 93. 

vyavdyin, ii. 

vyaveta, i. 98, 101c, iii. 
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vydkarana, i. 2c. 
vydsa, iii. 68, 72. 


£4, ii. 6, 9, iii. 32, 98. 
“a. gakalyeshin, iii. 52. 
gakd, iv. 105c. 
eakdra, ii. 10, 18, 17. 
a. caci, ii. 71. 
catdudana, iv. 101c. 
pabda, iv. 8c, 16c, 27¢ 
etc., 107. 
gami, i. 
a. cara, iii. 16. 
as, iv. 19. 
Cakatdyana, ii. 6c, 24, iv. 
intr. n., 30c. 
Cakalya, iv. 
eakhd, i. 2c. 
Cankhamitri, i. 98¢, ii. 6c, 
iii. 
q: (r. a), i. 87. 
cdstra, iv. 110c, 122, 126¢. 
q. ci¢dnsati, i. 87. 
guddha, iv. 118c, 121. 
a. cun, ii. 61, iii. 10. 
q: cele, i. 49¢, ii. 6c, 9c. 
a. epaharshanim, ii. 56. 
eobhana, iv. 46c. 
q: obhanajatiya, iv. 28c. 
Cadunaka, i. 8, 9c. 
crathi (r. grath), iv. 93. 
eruti. ef. ekag-, uddttag-. 
a. greyah, ii. 62. 
pvayanam, iii. 40c. 
gvdsa, i. 12, 48. 


sha, ii. 6, 9, iii. 32, 90. 

shakdra, i. 22c, 238, ii. 16, 
81, iii. 75. 

a. shat, i. 63. 

q: shande, i. 49¢, ii. 6c, 9c. 

q: shannavati, ii. 16¢. 

shatva, iv. 74. 

shashthi, ii. 71, iv. 45c. 

a. shodagin, iv. 51. 


8a, ii. 6, 9, iii. 82, 98. 
sah, iii. 55, iv. 126. 
a. sah, ii. 57. 

samyukta, i i. 49, 50c. 

samyogt, i. 10c (4. I. 5, 8), 
51.56, 94c, 98, 102c, 104, 
iii. 28, 57. 

samerta, i. 36. 

sameaya, iv. 12c, 106c. 

samsprshta, i. 37, 37c, 40, 
4lc. 

sanhitd, ii. 1, iii. 96¢, iv. 
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samdpatti, iv. '78,'14, 75c, 
etc. 


samdpddya, iv. 117, 124. 

samdmnata, iv. 1038. 

samdsa, ii. 62, 62c, 63, iv. 
intr. n., 9, 27, 35c, 438, 
44c, 45c. 

q- samidbhih, i. 44c. 

a. samudra, iv. 54. 

a. sam dirayan ta, ii. 30. 


q: 


sarvandman, it 44, iv. 69. 
savarna, i. 27c, iii. 42, iv. 


a. savya, ii. 95. 
sasthdna, i. 10¢, 10c (4. IL. 
6), ii. 18, 15, 81, 40, iii. 
30. 


107c, 108, 109, 
sanhitdvat, iv. 124. 
sanhitika, iv. 107c, 114¢. 
sakéra, ii.8, 18, 62, 87, iv. 

24, 47, 58, 59. 
sankhyd, i. 99, iv. 27c. 
sacati (r. aac), i ii. 68. 
sanjid, i. 18¢, iv. 16c, 

67, 125c, 126c. 
sativa, 4.1.9, 10, IL. 1. 
r. sad: sanna, i. 48, 48c; 

avasanna, i. 43c; pari- 

shanna, iv. 126c. 
sadi (r. sad), ii. 99. 
a. sadyah, ii. 62. 
san, i. 86. 
a. sanutar, ii. 48. 
sandeha, iv. 51, 108c. 
sandhdna, iv. 114c, 122c. 
ef. prasandhdna. 
sandhi, i. 10c (4. I. 5), 49¢, 

iii. 55 intr. n., 74, iv. 

107¢, 114. 
sandhija, iii. 
sandhya, i. 1, ii. 87, 88c, 

iii. 37. 
sandhyakshara, i. 25c, 40, 

iii. 40. 
sanna, i. 48, 43c. 
sannipata, ii. 38¢. 
saptami, i. 74. 

a. sam, ii. 36, iv. 39, 58. 

a. samanta, iv. 38. 

samartha, 4. II. 3. 

samdna, i. 14, 50. 

samdnapada, i. 99, ii. 15, 
iii. 68, 72, 75. 
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a. sas padishta, ii. 58. 
sasvara, i. 101c. 
a. 
iv. 45. 
sahi (r. sah), ii. 82, 92, iii. 
1, iv. 70, 88c. 
sat, ii. 82. 
a. sddha, iii. 7. 
a. sdtrdsdha, iii. 23. 


‘a. sddhu, iv. 30. 


sdmdnya, i. 2, 10c (4.1.9), 
i. 49¢, ii. 6c, 9c. 

iii. 15, iv. 88. 

sici (r. sic), ii. 92. 
q: sificati, ii. 90c. 
siddhatva, iv. 6. 
a. simanta, iii. 43. 
q: ximanta, ii. 48c. 
su, iv. 82. 
sugan, iii. 27c. 
suit, ii. 97. 

a. supravyd, iv. 11. 

a. subhis aktama, i iv. 46. 

a. sumna, iv. 30. 

sutra, iii. 96c, iv. 101c. 
(r. sarj), ii. 102. 
pi (r. warp), ii. 102. 

a. h, i. 105. 

a. soma, ii. 96. 

. somasut, ii. 14¢. 
soshman, i. 10, 94. 
skandi (r. skand), ii. 104. 
stambh (r.), ii. 18. 
stambhi (r. stambh), iv. 62. 
strndti (r. star), ii. 105. 

a. sirta, ii. 86. 


samdndkshara, i. 105c, iii. 
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a. stoma, ii. 96. 
a. strdishiya, ii. 88, iv. 83. 


| garva, iv. 59. 
56c, 84c. 
savidha, iii. 64. 
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sthd (r.), ii. 18, 92, 98, iv. 
62. 


sthdna, i. 18¢, 22c, 25-28c, 
41, 43c. 
sthiti, i. 10c. 
sparea, i. 6, 29, 44, 99, ii. 
20, 25, 31, iii. 89. ef. 
adhisparcam. 
sprei (r. spare), ii. 102. 
sprshta, i. 29, 30, 33. 
sphirji (r. sphitrj), ii. 102. 
sphotana, i. 103, li. 38. 
smarati (r. smar), ii. 102. 
a. sva, ii. 86. 
svapi (r. svap), ii. 86. 
a. svapna, iv. 30. 


Yr. svar: ete, i. 


98c, iii. 56c, 67, iv. 11e. 
a. svar, ii. 48. 
svar, iii. 
svara, i. 4, 18, 32, 55, 98, 
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89, 91, iv. 6, 29, 55, 107, 
109, 114. 
svarabhakti, i. 101, 101c. 
svaravant, iii. 
svarati (r. svar), ii. 102. 
svarita, i. 16, 17, iii. 57, 
65, 70, 71, 74. 
svargakimo aghdyatam, 
iv. 101¢, 103c. 
a. svarshdh, ii. 49. 
svdra, iii. 55 intr. 
svdrtha, i. 105c. 
svdhdkarana, iv. 105c. 


ha, i. 18¢. 
hakéra, i. 10¢ (4.1.6), 47, 
58, 100, ii. 7, iii. 81, iv. 


63. 

hani (r. han), i. 86. 

r. han: ni hanyeta, iv. 
107c; vi hanyate, i. 
10le. 


98, 101, 104, ii. 2, 21, 
27, 41, iii. 27, 28, 32, 36, 


hanumila, i. 20, 28¢. 


hanti (r. han), iii. 91, iv. 
62. 


r. har: uddharet etc., iv. 
T7c, 124c, 4.11.7, 
14; pariharet, ete., iv. 
120c, 121e, 123¢, 126c. 
cf. uddharana, parihd- 
ra, parihdrya. 

harati (r. har), iv. 62. 

a. havih, ii. 63. 

a. hi, ii. 101. 

hinoti (r. hi), iii. 88, iv. 95. 

hina, i. 43, 48¢. 

iq. iti. 42c. 

-Tehnu: apa hnute, vi 

hnute, i. 58c, 100¢, iii. 
8le. 

iq.t. hmal: apa hmalayati, 
vi hmalayati, i. 
100¢, iii. 

hrasva, i. 51, 59, 83, iii. 


27, 43, iv. 35. 
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3. GENERAL INDEX. 
The references are as in the preceding Indexes, 


a, 4: are throat-sounds, i.19n; utterance 
of a, i. 85 ; obscure utterance of a, i. 36 ; 
final v retained after d, ii. 22; a be- 
tween two vowels, how combined, iii. 
38 ; combinations of a and d final with 
initial vowels, iii. 42-52; initial a ab- 
sorbed by final ¢ or o, iii. 53, 54; full 
exposition of the Atharvan usage in 
this respect, iii. 54n ; resulting circum- 
flex accent, iii. 55. 

Abhinidbana: defined, i. 43; when ap- 
plied, i44-47; also called dsthdpita,i.48. 

Abhinihita circumflex, iii, 55; its com- 
parative tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 

Accents: general definition, i. 14-17; ac- 
cents resulting from euphonic combina- 
tion and construction of sentence, iii. 
55-74; comprehensive. exposition of 
accentual theory, iii, 65n ; modes of des- 
ignating accent in the manuscripts, iii. 
65n; special case of accent, i. 96 :—see| 
also Acute, Circumflex, Grave. 

Acute accent defined, i, 14; acute tone of 
grave syllables following a circumflex, 

iii, 71, 

Aguivecya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 40n. 

di: palatal diphthong, i. 21n; its pro- 
nunciation, i, 400, 41; its combination 
with following vowel, iii. 40, ii. 21. 

Alterant vowels, ii. 29n. 

Anudatta :—see Grave. 

Anusvira, not a constituent of the spoken 
alphabet acknowledged by the Prati- 
gakhya, i, 11n. 

a quoted in commentary, iii. 
4n. 


Aspirate mutes, i. 10, 10n; become non- 
aspirate before aspirates, i. 94. 

Atharva-Veda, existing text of: its rela- 
tion to the Praticékhya, add. n. 2; man- 
uscripts of. intr. n. ; their mode of des- 
ignating accent, iii. 65n. 

Atharva-Veda Pratic¢akhya : its distinctive 
name, manuscript material, character 
of its commentary, ete., intr. n.; its 
scope, as defined by itself, i.1,2; school 
to which it belongs, i. 2n; its contents 
analyzed and compared with those of 
the other Pratigdkhyas, add. n. 1; re- 
lation of the Atharvan text which it 
contemplates to the existing Atharva- 
Veda, add. n. 2. 

du: labial diphthong, i. 25n; its pronun- 
ciation, i. 40n, 41; combination with 
following vowel, iii. 40, ii, 22. 

Augment, combination of, with initial r 


and ¢, iii, 49; its interposition does not 
always prevent linguulization of the 
initial s of a root, ii, 92. 

Avagraha, oe dividing the parts of a 
compound: its length, iii, 74n; rules 
for its use in pada-text, iv. 7-72; do. 
in pada-repetitions, iv. 123; whether 
to be used in krama-repetitions, iv. 
128n. 


6, a labial mute, i. 25n. 
bh, a labial mute, i. 25n. 
Bharadvaja, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. Tn. 


¢, a palatal mute, i. 21n. 

¢: a palatal spirant, i. 21n, 31n ; its pho- 
netic value, i. 21m; its combination, 
when initial, with preceding final ¢ and 
n, ii, 10, 13, 17. 

Qaityaéyana, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. Tn. 

Qakala, Caékalya, quoted by Rik Pr., Vaj. 

Pr., and Panini, i. 81n, ii. 170, 40n, iii. 26n. 
akalya, quoted in commentary, iv. 49n. 
atayana: quoted in text, ii 24; in 
commentary, ii. 6n, iv. intr. n., iv. 30n ; 
by Rik Pr., Vaj. Pr., and Panini, i. 8n, 
40n, ii. 24n, 32n, 40n, iii. 30n. 

Qankhamitri, quoted in comientary, i. 93n, 

ii. 6n, iii, 740. 

Case-endings, when separable from theme 
in pada-text, iv. 31-34. 

Qaunaka: quoted in text, i. 8; in com- 
mentary, i. 9n; by Vaj. Pr., ii. 6n; 
his relation to the igdkbya, intr. n., 
add, n. 1. 

Cerebral mutes :—see Lingual. 

ch: a palatal mute, i. 21n; conversion of 
initial ¢ into, after final dentals, ii. 17. 

Circumflex accent defined, i. 16, 14-16n, 
17; kinds of independent circumflex, 
iii. 55-61; vikampita modification be- 
fore acute or circumflex, iv. 65; kinds 
of enclitic circumflex, iii. 62-64; oc- 
currence of enclitic circumflex, iii. 67- 
70; comparative tone of different kinds 
of circumflex, iii. 55 intr. n. 

Commentary on the Pratig&ékhya, charac- 
ter of, intr. n.; character of its last sec- 
tion, iv. 101 intr. n. 

Compounds and secondary derivatives: 
when divisible by avagraha in pada- 
text, iv. 8-72; treatment of double, 
triple, ete. compounds, iv. 10-12, 42- 
46; compounds nut divisible, iv. 47-72 ; 
list of Atharvan compounds left undi- 


vided, iv. 54n. 
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Conjunction of consonants, i. 49, 98 ; as-| 
similation of former to latter constitu-| 
ent, i. 50; how divided between sylla-| 
bles, i. 56, 58; conjunction not dis- 
solved by euphonic insertions, i. 104 ; 
duplication in consonantal groups, iii., 
28, 30-32; complete list of Atharvan| 
combinations of consonants, and exhi- 
bition of their theoretical phonetic) 

form, add. n, 3. 

Consonants: classification and description 
of, i. 10-13, 19-31; belong to what syl- 
lables, i. 55-58; quantity of, i. 60; 

ups or combinations of :—see Con- 
junction of consonants. 

Contact of organs, degree of, in forming 
the different classes of sounds, i. 29-36. 

Ccnversion of sounds made to their next 
of kin, i. 95. 


d, a dental mute, i. 24n. 

d: a lingual mute, i. 22n; softened be- 
tween vowels, i. 29n. 

Dalbhya, quoted by Pr.,, ii. 9n. 

Dentals (¢, th, d, 
i. 24; assimilated after palatal and 
lingual mutes in the same word, ii. 15 ; 
do. after sk in all cases, ii. 16; change! 
a following ¢ to ch, ii, 17; 8 inserted 
after final » befere surd dentals, ii. 26, 
30; anomalous change of dental to lin- 
gual in certain words, i. 63, ii. 60; res-, 
toration of dental in padu-text, iv. 74, 
etc. See also the different letters. 

Derivatives, secondary, when divisible in 
pada-text :—see Compounds. 

Desideratives, certain forms of, exhibit 
long nasal vowels, i. 86, 87. 

dh, a dental mute, i. 24n. 

dk: a lingual mute, i. 22n; softened be- 
tween vowels, i. 29n; found written 
double in Atharvan MSS., i. 94n. 

Diphthongs (e, di, 0, du): character of, i 
40,41; euphonic combinations of, when 
final, iii, 40, ii. 21, 22, iii. 85; do, when 
initial, with @ and 4, iii. 50-52. See 
also the different letters. 

Duplication of final consonants, iii. 26, 27, 
29; of constituents of a group, iii. 28, 
30-32; product of duplication after r 
and kh belongs to what syllable, i. 58 ; 
duplication not observed in Atharvan 
manuscripts, iii, 32n. 


¢: a palatal diphthong, i. 21n; pronun- 
ciation of, i. 34, 40n; a pragrhya as 
dual termination, i.76; do. as termina- 
tion of certain pronominal forms, i. 77 ; 
its combination with following initial 
vowel, iii. 40, ij. 21; absorbs sometimes 
an initial a, iii. 53-54; full exposition 
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of Atharvan usage in this respect, iii. 
54n; resulting circumflex. iii. 55. 
Elision of sounds :—see Omissions. 


Finals, possible, i. 3-9; final mutes, i. 6- 
9, ii 3; whether surd or sonant, i. 8n; 
suffer abhinidhdna, i.45; belong to pre- 
ceding vowel, i. 57; changes of in san- 
hitd, general rules, ii. 2-6; final conso- 
nant duplicated, iii. 26. 

Final vowels, possible, i.4; when exempt 
from euphonic combination, iii. 33-36 ; 
prolongation of final vowels, iii, 4, 16, 
19, 20, 25, 

Final syllables heavy, i. 54, 

Forms of declension: their final vowels 
when prolonged, iii. 19n ; when divisi- 
ble in pada-text, iv. 31-34. 


a guttural mute, i. 20n. 

anas, part of the PrAtigdkhya’s gram- 
matical system, intr. n., i. 65n. 
Gargya, quoted by Rik Pr., i. 8n. 
Gautama, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii, Tn. 


. n, 1, 8): how formed, gh, a guttural mute, i. 20n, 


Grammurians quoted by name in the text, 
i. 8, 11. 24, add. n. 1; in the commenta- 
ry, i. 9n, 93n, ii. 6n, iii, 74n, iv. intr. n, 
iv. 30n, 49n; in the other Praticdkhyas : 
—see their names in this Index. 

Grave accent defined, i. 15; a grave syl- 
lable receives enclitic circumflex when; 
iii, 67-70; when pronounced at pitch 
of acute, iii, 71-74. 

Groups of consonants :—see Conjunction 
of consonants, 

Gutturals (k, kh, g, gh, 2, x, 7. 1), how 
furmed, i, 20. See also the different 
letters, 


h: a throat-sound, i, 19n; a spirant, i. 
3ln; its phonetic character, and value 
as a sonant, i. 13n; nasal mutes suffer 
abhinidhdna before, i. 47 ; ndsikya in- 
serted after, i. 100; combination of ini- 
tial A with preceding final mute, ii. 7; 
not doubled, but causes duplication, as 
first of a group, iii. 31. 

Heavy syllables, i. 52-54. 


i, i: palatal vowels, i. 21n; praglishta cir- 
cumflex produced by fusion of two #’s, 
iii, 56; i is pragrhya as ending of loca- 
tive case, i. 74; do. of dual, i. 75; do. 
of ami, i. 78. 

Insertions in groups of consonants, i. 99- 
102, ii, 38; do. in making combinations 
of consonants, ii. 8, 9, 17, 25-30. — 

Instrumental case, final vowel sometimes 
prolonged, iii. 19. : 

and anomalous combinations and 
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substitutions, i, 63-66, ii. 60, 61, iii. 43 ; 
do. accent, i. 96; do. form, iii. 7. 

iti: used in pada-text after a pragrhya, i. 
72, 74n; in repetitions of krama and 
pada texts, iv. 117, 118, 119, 123; its 
combination with iva, i. 82; do. with a 
protracted vowel, i. 97. 

tva: treated in pada-text as forming com- 
pound with preceding word, iv. 41; its 
combination with iti after a pragrhya, 
i, 82; its irregular combination with 


= final syllable in Atharvan, 
i, 56n. 


j: palatal mute, i. 21n; converts pre- 
ceding or following » to %, ii. 11, 15. 
Jatya circumflex, iii. 57; its comparative 

tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 

jh: a palatal mute, i. 21n; not found in 
Atharvan, i. 10n. 

Jihvamaliya(x): a guttural spirant, i. 20n, 
31n; visarjaniya converted into it be- 
fore surd gutturals, ii. 40; this rule 
not observed in MSS. and edited text, 
ii. 40n; a few times written with sh in 
Atharvan MSS., iv. 77n. 


k: aguttural mute, i. 20n; inserted after 
w before a sibilant, ii. 9; visarjaniya 
converted to s or sh before, when ini- 
tial, ii. 62-81; converts s of suffix to 
sh, ii. 87. 

Kacyapa, quoted by V4j. Pr., ii. 32n. 

Kandaméyana, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii.40n. 

Karshana, result of combination of final 
lingual and initial palatal, ii. 39. 

Kauhaliputra, Taitt. Pr., ii, Tn. 

Kaundinya, sthavira-Kaundinya, quoted 
by Taitt. Pr., ii. Tn. 

kh, a guttural mute, i. 20n. 

Krama-text: recommendation of study of. 
iv. 108-109 ; mode of construction of, 
iv. 110-126; restorations of normal 
form in, iv. 74 ete.; special points re- 
lating to, i. 70, 97. 

rae, how composed, iv. 110, 113, 

Kshaipra circumflex, iii. 58-61; its oc- 
currence in declension, iii. 59-61; its 
comparative tone, iii, 55 intr. n. 


ql: a dental semivowel, i. 24n, 30n ; a pos- 
sible final, i. 5 ; enters into J, i. 39; suf- 
ers abhinidhdna before spirants, i. 46; 
exchanges with r in certain words, i. 
64-66; assimilates preceding ¢, ii. 13; 
preceding m and to nasal J, 
n, 35. 

guttural vowel, i. 20n; contains J, 
i. 


9. 
Labials (p, ph, bh, m, v, 0, dr,), 
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how formed, i. 25. See also the differ- 
ent letters. 
Light syllables, i. 51. 
tinged (t, th, d, dh, n, sh): how formed, 
i, 22, 23; anomalously substituted for 
dentals in certain words, i, 63, ii, 60; 
lingualize preceding m and ¢, ii. 12. 14; 
lingualize following dental, ii. 15; sh 
inserted after final n before, ii. 26; 
combination of final Jingual and initial 
latal, ii. 89; restoration of dental for 
ingual in pada and krama texts, iv. 74 
etc. See also the different letters. 
Locative case: i and are pragrhya as 
ending of, i. 74. 
Long vowels, i. 61 :—and see Prolongation 


of vowels in sanhitd. 


: a labial nasal mute, i. 11, 25n; nasal- 
ization of a vowel after the loss or con- 
version of, i, 67, 68; m converted into 
visarjaniya, ii. 25; assimilated to a fol- 
lowing mute, ii. 31; lost before semi- 
vowels and spirants, ii. 32, 33; before 
l, becomes nasal /, ii. 35; this change 
disregarded by the MSS. and edited 
text, ii, 35n; when retained unchanged 
before r and », ii, 36, 37; when not 
liable to farther alteration, iii, 3'7. 
Macakiya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii, 21n. 
Mandukeya, quoted by Rik Pr., iii. 56n. 
Manuscripts of Atharva-Veda:--see Athar. 
va- Veda, 
Mimansakas, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. Tn. 
Mora, measure of quantity, i. 59n. 
Mutes: produced % , and named from, 
complete contact of organs, i, 29; par- 
ticular mode of formation and designa- 
tion of the different series and their 
constituents, i, 6n, 10-18, 20-22, 24, 25; 
which of them are allowed as finals, i. 
6-9, ii. 3; suffer abhinidhdna when fol- 
lowed by another mute or when final, i. 
44,45; take sphotana or karshana when 
combined in inverted order of series, 
ii. 38, 39. See also the different series 
and letters. 


jm 


: a dental nasal mute, i. 11, 24n; suf- 
fers abhinidhdna before h, i, 47; nasal- 
ization of a vowel after the loss or con- 
version of, i. 67, 68; ¢ inserted after it 
before a sibilant, ii. 9; converted to # 
before ¢ and j, ii. 10,11; following ¢ 
becomes ch, ii. 17; combination of n 
with linguals, ii. 12, 15, 16; converted, 
when final, to visarjaniya (i, e. has a sib- 
ilant inserted after it), ii, 26-28, 30; 
converted to r, ii. 29; these combina- 
tions historical, not phonetic, ii, 26n; 
lost before spirants, ii. 34; converted 


| 

| 

| 
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before 2 to nasal J, ii. 35; this conver- 
sion not always made in the MSS. and 
edited text, ii 35n ; when duplicated be- 
tween vowels, iii. 27; when not liable 
to farther euphonic change, iii. 37; n 
changed to 75-95; phonetic the- 
ory of the change, iii. 94n; restoration 
of n in pada and krama texts, iv. 74 ete. 

#%: @ guttural nasal mute, i. 11, 20n; in 
what words found as final, i. 6n ; suffers 
abhinidhdna before h, i. 47; kinserted 
after it before a sibilant, ii. 9; when 
duplicated between vowels, iii. 27. 

a palatal nasal mute, i, 11, x 
changed to, before ¢ and sonant pala- 
tal, ii, 10, 11; do, after a palatal, ii. 15. 

nm: a lingual nasal mute, i. 11, 22n; when 
a final. i. 6n; suffers abhinidhdna before 
h, i. 47; t inserted after it before a sib- 
ilant, ii. 9; » converted into, before and 
after a lingual mute, ii. 12, 15,16; when 
duplicated between vowels, iii. 27; other 
conversions of n to n, iii. 75-95; recon- 
verted into m in pada and krama texts, 
iv. 74 etc.; » retained as final in pada- 
text, iv. 99. 

Nasal mutes (7%, 7, n,m, m): how formed, 
i. 11,27; yama and ndsikya inserted 
before, i. 99,100; duplication of, be- 
tween vowels, iii. 27; final surd mutes 
become nasals before them, ii. 5; after 
a nasal, a non-nasal dropped befure a 
non-nasal, ii, 20. 

Nasal semivowel (2), i. 27, ii. 35. 

Nasal vowels, i, 27; make a heavy sylla- 
ble, i. 53; result from loss or conver- 
sion of m and n, and from combination 
with a nasalized vowel, i. 67-69; spe- 
cial case of nasal protracted vowel, i. 
10; its treatment in krama, iv. 121; 
the particle « nasal in pada-text, i. 72; 
character of r and ? when nasal, i. 71; 
nasal vowels in interior of words usual- 
ly short, i. 83; when long, i. 84-91; 
mode of transliterating them in this 
work. ii. 85n. 

Nasalizatiun of a vowel, when made, i. 
67-69. 

Nasikya, a nose-sound, i, 26n; when in- 
serted, i. 100. 

Negative compounds, treatment of in 
pada-text, iv. 56. 

Nose-sounds (ndsikya, yamas), i. 26. 

Noun, i. 1, ii. 44n, add. n. 4, II. 1; com- 
eux with other parts of speech, add. 
n, . Il. 2-15. 


o: a labial diphthonz, i. 25n; pronuncia- 
tion of, i. 34, 40n; is pragrhya as par- 
ticle, i. 79; do. as termination com- 


pounded with particle wu, i. 80; do. of 
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vocative in pada-text, i. 81; its com- 
bination with following initial vowel, 
iii. 40, ii. 21 ; ak converted to 0, ii. 53, 54 ; 
absorbs initial a, iii. 53, 54; full exhibi- 
tion of Atharvan usage in this respect, 
iii. 54n; resulting circumflex, iii. 55, 
Omissions: of initial s, ii. 18; of 7 before 
r, ii. 19; of a non-nasal mute after a 
nasal before a non-nasal, ii. 20; of final 
y and », after a vowel, ii. 21-24; of m 
and n, before semivowels and spirants, 
ii. 32-34; of final visarjaniya, ii. 55- 
59; restoration of omitted sounds in 
pada and krama texts, iv, 74 ete, 
Oryans employed in producing articulate 
sounds, i. 18-28; their distinction in 
each case as passive and active organ, 
i. 18n; degree of their contact in the 
different classes, i. 29-36. 


p: a labial mute, i, 25n; visarjaniya con- 
verted tos or sh before, when initial, 
ii. 62-81. 

Pada-text: its importance, iv. 107; con- 
struction of, iv. 1-100; compounding of 
verb and proposition in, iv. 1-6 ; do. of 
these and other parts of speech, add. 
n. 4. II. 2-16; use or omission of ava- 
graha in compounds, iv. 7-72; differ- 
ences in this respect between different 
pada-texts, iv. 12n, 13n, 26n, 39n, 54n, 
56n, 58n; restoration of natural forms 
of words, iv. 74-100; repetition of di- 
visible pragrhyas, iv. 123; whether, in 
this respect, the pada-text of the treat- 
ise and that of the MSS. agree, iv.74n; 
enclitic accent in pada-text, iii. 64, 68, 
69, 72, 73; treatment of particle u in, 
i, 72,73; do. of pragrhyas, i. vo- 
cative in 0 is pragrhya in, i, 81; combi- 
nation of iti and iva in, i, 82. 

Padavrtta enclitic cireumflex, iii, 63-64; 
its comparative tone, iii, 55 intr. n. 

Palatals (¢, ch, j, jh, a, y, ¢. i. e, di): how 
formed, i. 21; probable phonetic value, 
i. 21n, ii. 17n; not found as finals, i, 7; 
nand ¢ before palatals, ii. 10, 11, 18, 
14; dental after palatal becomes pa- 
latal, ii. 15; ¢ inserted after n before 
surd palatal, ii. 26; final lingual before 
palatal causes karshana, ii. 39. 

Paninean indicatory letters and symbols 
used in Praticaékhya, iv. 16¢; Paninean 
examples and illustrations given in com- 
mentary, add. n. 2, : 

Panini: his rules cited in commentary, 1. 
In, 2n, iv. 108n ; his doctrines compar 
with those of the Pratigdkhya, passim. 

Particle, i. 1, add. n. 4. II. 1; composition 


with other parts of speech, add. n. 4.1L 
6-8. 
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Parts of , add. n. 4.11. Quantity of syllables, i. 51-54; of vowels, 


their various combinations, forming com- 
pound worcds, add. n. 4, IL. 2-16. 

— in recitation of Veda, their length, 
iii. 74n, 

Paushkarasadi, quoted in vdrttika to Pan- 
ini and by Taitt, Pr., ii. 6n, 7n, 17n. 

Penultimate letter of a word styled upa- 
dhd, i. 92. 

, a labial mute, i. 25n. 
lakshiyana, quoted hy TAitt. Pr., ii. 40n. 

Plakshi, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 7n, 40n. 

Pluta:—see Protracted. 

Pracaya cr ita accent, iii, 71n. 

Praglishta circumflex, iii. 56; its compar- 
ative tone, iii. 55 iatr, n. 

Pragrhya: import of the term, i. 78n; 
what finals are pragrhya, i. 73-81; 
how treated in pada-text, i. 74n, iv. 123, 
do. in krama-text, iv. 117; they 
are exempt from euphonic combination 
in sanhitd, iii, 33. 

Pratigakhya:—see Atharva-Veda, Rik, 
Taittiniya.and Vajasaneyi PraticgAkhyas. 

Pratihata enclitic circumflex of ‘Taitt. Pr., 
iii. 62n. 

Prepositions, i. 1; list of, add. n. 4. II. 
17-19; other words construed like, 
add. n. 4, If. 20, iv. In, 2n; preposi- 
tions lingualize initial sibilant of root, 
ii. 90; exceptiuns, ii. 102-107; their 
combination with initial r or 7 of root, 
iii. 47, 48; they lingualize n of root, 
iii. 79 ; exceptions, iii, 79n ; when sep- 
arated from or compounded with verbs, 
iv. 1-7, 36-39 ; their independent use 
and construction, iv. 3n. 

Prolongation of vowels in sanhitd: of 
final of first member of a compound, 
iii, 1-3, 9-12, 12n, 24; of fi of a 
theme in declension, iii. 5, 6, 8 ; do. be- 
fore suffixes, iii. 17, 18; of final of a 
word, iii, 16, 19, 25; full and system- 
atic exposition of Atharvan usage in 
this res iii. 16n; prolongation of 
first syllable of a word, iii. 15, 21; of 
reduplication, iii. 13, 14; of particle uw 
iii. 4; other cases, iii. 7, 22, 23; prolon- 
gation very rare except of 4, ili. 16n; 
restoration in and krama texts 
of a lengthened vowel, iv. 74 etc. 

Pronoun, name for, ii. 44n. 

Protracted (pluta) vowel: has three mo- 
ras, i. 62; list of protracted vowels in 
Atharva-Veda, i. 105; kinds, accent- 
and designation in MSS., i. 105n ; pro- 
traction when omitted in pada and 
krama texts, i. 97, 105n, iv. 120; pro- 
traction of vikampita circumflex sylla- 
bles, iii. 65n. 


i, 59-62; of nasalized vowels, i. 83-91. 


r: a semivowel, i. 30n; how formed, i. 

28 ; different views as to the classifica- 
tion of, i, 28n; enters into r and 7, i. 
37, 38; exchanges with / in certain 
words, i. 64-66; is followed by svara- 
bhakti before any other consonant, i. 
101, 102; is lost before r, and the pre- 
ceding vowel lengthened, ii. 19, iii. 20; 
inserted after final n before a vowel, ii. 
29; m when retained before, ii. 36; 
visarjaniya converted into, ii, 42, 43; 
do, in certain words after a and 4, ii, 
44-52; not doubled as first in a group, 
but causes duplication, iii, 31 ; converts 
8 of suffix to sh, ii. 87; converts suc- 
ceeding n to 2, iti. 75 ete. 
7: guttural vowels, i. 20n; contain r. i. 
87, 38; phonetic value of, i. 37n; how 
nasalized, i. 71; mode of combination 
with preceding final a and 4, iii. 46-49 ; 
discordant usage in this respect of Pra- 
tigfkhya, MSS., and edited text ex- 
plained, iii. 46n; convert succeeding n 
to n, iii. 75 ete. 

Reduplication : initial s of root converted 

to sh after, ii. 91; do. notwithstanding 

the interposition of, ii. 93 ; prolongation 
of vowel of, iii. 13; restored to its nor- 
mal quantity in pada and krama texts, 

iv. 82, 84-87, 89, 96. 

Repeated words, treatment of in pada- 

text, ii, 62n, iv. 40, 44. 

Repetitions in pada and krama texts of 

words having certain peculiarities : 

when made in krama,iv.117; do. in 
pada, iv. 123; different usage of the 

different pada-texts in this a iv. 

44n; restoration of normal in 

case of repetition, iv. 74 ete. 

Restoration of normal forms of words in 

and krama texts, iv. 73 etc. 

Rik Praticfkhya: editions of, intr. n.; 

mode of citing it here followed, intr. 

n.; general comparison with the pres- 

ent work, add. n, 1 ; its doctrines cited 

or referred to, passim. 


: a dental spirant, i. 24n, 31n; ¢ inserted 

after t before, ii. 8 ; initial s of certain 
roots lost after ud, ii. 18; visarjaniya 
converted into, before & and p, ii. 62-80; 
s converted into sh before & and 9p, ii. 
81; do. in other caves, whether foal, 
medial, or initial, ii, 82-101; even 
when an augment or reduplication in- 
tervenes after the cause of conve 


ii. 92, 93; exceptions, ii, 102-107; ir- 
regular case of insertion of, iii. 96; its 
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insertion prevents division in text, |t: 


iv. &8, 59; a restored from sh in pada 
and krama texts, iv, 74 ete. See also 
Sibilants and Spirants, 

Sanhita-text : its construction the subject 
of chapters ii. and iii. ii, 1. 

Samkrtya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 21n. 

Semivowels (y, r, /, v): how formed, i. 80; 


meaning of the name, i. 30n; m omitted ¢: 


before, it. 32; alterant vowels before 
dissimilar vowels converted into, iii. 39 ; 


: a dental mute, i. 24n; inserted after ¢ 
before s, ii, 8; do. after nm before sibi- 
lants, ii. 9; mode of combination with 
¢ and J, ii, 13, 17; the combination of 
t and ¢ how made in the MSS. and ed- 
ited text, ii. 17n; do. with precedi 
or following palatals and linguals, ii, 
14, 15. 

a lingual mute, i. 22n; when a final, 
i.6u; ¢ inserted before s after, ii. 8; 
inserted after n before sibilants, ii. 9. 


resulting kshdipra circumflex, iii. 58-61. Tairovirama enclitic circumflex of Vj. Pr, 


See also the different letters. 


iii. 62n. 


sh: a lingual spirant, i. 22n, 31n; special /Tairovyafijana enclitic circumflex, iii, 62; 


mode of its furmation, i. 28; phonetic 


its comparative tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 


value, i. 23n; dental mute mes |Taittiriya Pratigdkhya: mode of citing it 


lingual after, ii. 16; » converted into, 
before k and p, ii. 81; in other cases, 
ii. 82-101 ; exceptions, ii. 102-107; con- 
verts succeeding n to n, iii. 75 etc; re- 


here followed, intr. n.; general com- 
ison with the present work, add. n. 
; its doctrines cited or referred to, 


passim, 
converted into s in pada and krama|Tathabhavya enclitic circumflex of Vaj. 


texts, iv. 74 etc. 
Short vowels, i. 59. 


Pr., iii. 69n. 


th, a dental mute, i. 24n. 


Sibilants (¢, sh, 8): aspiration of final th, a lingual mute, i. 22n. 
mutes before, ii. 6 ; great discordance /Throat-sounds (a, d, h, h), i. 19. 


of authorities upon this point, ii, 6n; 


after and n, k, t, and ¢ inserted u, labial vowels, i. 25n; a pragrhya 


before, ii. 9; sibilants inserted after 
final n, ii. 26 ; historical ground of this 


as locative ending, i. 74; do. as dual 
ending, i. 75. 


insertion, ii, 26n; preceding visarjaniya u (particle): technical designation of, iv. 


assimilated to, ii. 40; this rule not fol- 
lowed in MSS. and edited text, ii. 40n; 
not duplicated after r and A, if fol- 
lowed by vowels, iii.32. See also Spi- 
rants, and the different letters. 

Similar or homogeneous sounds, i. 27n. 

Sonant letters: defined, i. 13; list of, i. 
13n. 


16n; how treated in pada-text, i. 72, 
73; finals with are pra- 
grhya, i.'79, 80; what words are so 
compounded in Atharva-Veda, i. 80n; 
when prolonged in sanhitd, iii, 4; when 
not liable to euphonic combination in 
sanhitd, iii. 36; treatment of in krama- 
text, iv. 113, 114, 116, 118, 119. 


Sphotana: defined, i. 103; when it takes Udatta :—see Acute. 


lace, ii, 38. 


Ukhya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 21n, 


Spirants (h, x. ¢, sh, 8, h): how formed, Upadhmaniya labial spirant, i. 25n, 


i. 81; suffers abhinidhdna before, i. 
46; longer svarabhakti inserted before, 
after r, i. 101; loss of m and n before, 
ii, 32-34; final visarjaniya before ini- 
tial surd converted into, ii. 40; partial 


81n; visarjaniya converted into it be- 
fore surd labials, ii. 40n; this rule not 
observed in MSS. and edited text, ii. 
40n; afew times written with sh in 
MSS., iv. 75n, 77n. 


disobedience of this rule by MSS. and Upalekha: edition of, iv. 74n; its doc- 


edited text of Atharvan, ii. 40n. See 
also Sibilants, and the different letters. 
Strong cases, name for, i. 88. 
Suffixes, peculiar names of certain, i. 88, 
iii. 17, iv. 16n, 20, 21, 48; final vowel 
of theme lengthened before, iii. 17,18; 
when separable or not separable from 
theme by avagraha, iv. 13-72. 
Surd consonants defined, i. 12. 


trines cited, iv. 78 etc., etc. 


v: labial semivowel, i. 25n, 30n; its 


nunciation, i, 25n ; dropped when final 
after any vowel but 4, ii. 21,22; ex- 
ceptions, ii. 23; or it has attenuated ut- 
terance, ii, 24; dn once made nasal d@ 
before it, ii. 28; m when retained un- 
changed before it, ii. 37. 


Svarabhakti: what, and when inserted, i.) Vadubhikéra, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 6n. 
101, 102. Vajasaneyi Praticakhya: edition of, intr. 


Svarita :—see Circumflex. 
Syllables, i. 93; quantity of, i, 51-54; 
mode of division of, i. 55-58, 104. 


p.; general comparison with the pres- 
ent work, add. n. 1; its doctrines ci 
or referred to, passim. 
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Valmiki, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 17n, 40n. 

Varnakrama :-~see Duplication of conso- 
nants. 

Vatsapra, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 21n, 
24n. 

Vatsya, quoted in commentary, ii. 6n. 

Veda: its study recommended, iv. 101- 
106. 

Vedamitra, quoted by Rik Pr.,, i. 29n. 
Verb, i. 1, n. 4.1L.1; its composition 
with modifying prepositions, iv. 1-7. 
Vikampita modification of independent 
circumflex, iii. 65 ; mode of designating, 
iii. 65n; occasional protraction of vi- 

kampita syllable in MSS,, iii. 65n. 
Visarjaniya (hk): a throat-sound, i, 19n; a 
spirant, i. 3ln; a possible final, i. 5; 
called abhinishtdna, i.42; conversion 
of m to, ii, 25; do. of n to, ii, 26-28, 
30; historical origin of this combina- 
tion, ii. 26n; assimilation of to follow- 
ing surd, ii. 40; disagreement of the 
grammarians upon this point, ii, 40n; 
discordance with this rule of the prac- 
tice of MSS. and edited text, ii. 40n; 
dropped in edition before sibilant fol- 
lowed by surd mute, ii. 40n; becomes 
y before a vowel, ii. 41; and the y is 
dropped, ii. 21; but becomes r after an 
alterant vowel, ii. 42, 43; and, in cer- 
tain words, after a and 4, ii, 44-52; ah 


converted to 9, ii. 53, 54; it is dropped 
after d, ii. 55; do. in sak and eshah, ii. 
57,58; do. in special cases, ii, 56, 59 ; 
anomalous combinations of, ii. 60, 61 ; 
converted to s or sh before k and p, ii. 
62-81; not duplicated, iii. 29; restored 
from s or sh, and restored to n, in kra- 
ma and pada texts, iv. 74 ete. 

Vocatives in 0, pragrhya only in pada- 
text, i. 81. 

Vowels (a, d, i, é, u, 7, T, 1, di, 0, du): 
belong to various classes of sounds, i. 
19n-21n, 25n; degree of contact of or- 
gans in production of, i. 32-36; nasal 
vowels, 1. 27n; quantity of vowels, i. 
59-62; combinations of vowels, iii. 39- 
54; resulting accent, iii, 55-61, 65, 66. 
See also the different letters, also Nasal 
vowels, and Diphthongs. 

Vriddhi derivatives from compounds, how 
treated in pada-text, iv. 55. 


y: palatal semivowel, i. 21n, 30n; drop- 
ped when final after a vowel, ii. 21; 
or has attenuated utterance, ii. 24; 
visarjaniya before a vowel converted 
into, ii, 41. 

Yamas: in part sonant, i. 13n; are nose- 
sounds, i. 26n; when inserted, i. 99; 
their phonetic value, i. 99n; how writ- 


ten in the commentary, i. 99n. 


ERRATA. 
p. 5, 8—for ssefe read ssatq. 


p. 9, 16—for read 

p. 16, 1. 11—for not wait to be entreated read not turn the back on them. 

p. 18, 1. 88—for at an read as an, 

p- 20, 1. 22—for matronymic read metronymice. 

p. 21, 4—for Kdrtikeya read Karttikeya. 

p- 22, 1. 834— do. do, 

p. 26, 1. 16—the plate has fEraTet-. 

p. 82, L 17—for read -Ay-. 

p. 61, 1. 18—for ‘at-Tarmidhi read ‘at-Tarmidhi’s. 

“ 1 84—for "Abdallah read ’Abdalldh; and for 'Abd ‘ar-Rahmdn read 

‘ar-Rahméan. 

p. 88, 1. 8 from below—for read 

The errata for the Atharva-Veda Pratigakhya are given in the last additional 
note to that work, just before the Indexes. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


New Haven, October 17th and 18th, 1860. 


Tue Semi-annual Meeting for 1860 of the American Oriental Society 
was held in New Haven, at the residence of Mr. E. E. Salisbury, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, October 17th, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The President rig | absent, the chair was occupied by Pres’t T. D. 
Woolsey, the only Vice-President present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. Dr. Cogswell 
of New York, and Mr. Gilman and Prof. Whitney of New Haven were 
appointed a Committee of Arrangements for the present meeting. 

The Librarian made a brief verbal report respecting the accessions to 
the Library during the past six months (of which he laid a detailed list 
upon the table), and respecting its present condition. He invited the 
members from abroad to visit and examine the Library and Cabinet at their 
place of deposit in Yale College Library, during their stay in the city. 

The Board of Directors recommended to.the Society, for election as. 
Corresponding Members, the following gentlemen, accompanying the 
recommendation with a statement of their claims to membership : 

Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Dr. Andrew T. Pratt, Missionary at Aleppo. 
they were thereupon balloted for, and declared duly elected. 
ther gentlemen were, upon the recommendation of the Directors, 
elected Corporate Members; the names of such of whom as shall have 
signified their acceptance of membership will be reported at the next 
meeting of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the correspondenee of the half- 
year, reading first the more than usually numerous regrets and exeuses for 
non-attendance which had been received from members compelled by 
other engagements to be absent from the meeting. Among the letters of 
a more general interest were the 

1. From Rev. C. D. Seropyan, dated Paris, March 2nd, 1860, accom- 
panying the donation of two works on topics in the history of Armenia, 

y G. V. Shahnazarian, and also enclosing a manuscript of the same 
author, entitled “ Programme of a Collection of Armenian Authors, pub- 
lished under the title ‘ Armenian Historical Gallery’,” of the main part of 
which a translation (the original is in French) is offered below. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Shahnazarian goes on to say: 

“ After such repeated destructions of our literary monuments—monuments derived 
in great part from the archives and tke schools of Edessa, of Nineveh, of Tarsus, of 
Antioch, of Alexandria, of Rome, of Athens, of Byzantium, capitals visited and 
explored, one after another, by most of the Armenian authors—we still possess a 
considerable number of precious works which time has respected. 
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“ During the three centuries that the Armenians have possessed the art of printing, 
scarcely y Sewten or fifteen historical works* have been published: viz. Agathange- 
lus,! secretary of King Tiridates, Zenobius,? Faustus of Byzantium, Koriun, Elisha 
Lazarus of Phorbis,t Moses of Khorene,5 John Mamikonian,§ Sebeos, historian of 
Heraclius, John the patriarch,? Mesrob the priest,’ Aristakes of Lastivert,? archiman- 
drite, prince Hethum Rubenian,'® Arakel of Tauris,!! archimandrite, Thomas Ardz- 
ruvi,!2 and perhaps a few others; while the greater number still remain in manu- 
script, and the learned world is constantly in danger of losing a part of them by 
some unforeseen accident, as has happened so many times. To bring to light, and 
to preserve henceforward, the historical works of my country, I have devoted myself 
during the past fifteen years to searching for manuscript copies of them, especially 
in the rich library of the patriarchal convent of Edchmiadzin, and in those of the 
convents of Siumk, of Mgr. Carapet, Armenian archbishop of Tiflis, of the National 
Museum of Constantinople, of that of Jerusalem, in private collections, and, finally, 
in the Imperial Library of Paris. After having surmounted difficulties of every 
kind, and expended much labor and no small sums of money, I have succeeded in 
forming a considerable collection of these manuscripts, and have undertaken the 
ana of an Armenian Historical Gallery, to be composed of fourteen authors of 

igh interest. They are as follows: 

“1. Leontius,!® archimandrite, a writer of the 8th century. He treats of the inva- 
sions of Armenia, Georgia, and Caucasian Albania by the Arabs, and of the conquests 
made by them. I have been able to discover only a single manuscript of his work— 
but a very correct one—coming from the convent of St. John Baptist, in the pashalik 
of Museh, and now forming part of the library of the late Mgr. Carapet. On the 
basis of this unique copy I have published the text, with a French translation. 

“2. Stephen Assoghik,'* archimandrite, who lived in the 10th century. He com- 
posed, in three books, a very learned abridgment of universal history, at the request 
of the patriarch Sarkis I. He begins with the creation, and ends with the year 
1004. I have published the work from three manuscripts, of which one was copied 
by myself at Siunik, the second belongs to the Carapet library, and the third to 
P. Alichan, Director of the Armenian college Samuel Moorat at Paris. 

“3. Sembath the constable, prince of Coricos, an author of the 13th century. 
He composed a book of annals, starting from the year 952. It treats of the principal 
events in Armenia, of the Lower Empire, and of the Crusades, and is brought duwn 
to 1277. Ihave published an edition of it, founded on three manuscripts .. . . 

“4, Vahram Rabuni,!6 vardapet, secretary of the Armenian king Leon III, in the 
13th century. It relates in verse the history of the Rubenians of Lesser Armenia, 
where the Armenian family of Rubenians, allied later to the French house of Lusig- 
nan, reigned for three hundred years. I have published it from two manuscripts. .. 
There was agnor in 1831 an English translation of the work, by K. F. Neumann. 

“5. Stephen Orbelian,!? metropolitan of Siunik, also of the 13th century. He has 
left a complete history of the province of Lissak, and of the different families who 
have possessed it ; among others, of the Orbelian princes, from whom he is himself 
descended. This chapter was translated by Saint-Martin, and published in 1819, as 
part of the work entitled Mémoires Historiques et Géographiques sur I’ Arménie. 
Stephen Orbelian gives precious details respecting the invasions of the Mongols; he 
copies a great number of inscriptions extant at his period, and presents the nomencla- 
ture of all the convents, villages, cities, and cantons of that province. The whole work 
includes seventy-five chapters. I have published it from three manuscripts. .. . 

“The learned Saint-Martin, lacking a profound knowledge of the Armenian lan- 
guage, and also led astray by an incomplete and faulty manuscript, has fallen into 
serious errors, which I have pointed out in my edition, and in my explanatory notes. 

“These five works, compared, corrected, explained by means of considerable notes, 
enriched with biographies of their authors, and with an introduction to each vol- 


* We add, in connection with the authors and works mentioned in this references to 
Mr. Dwight’s Catalogue of Works in the Armenian Language, published the Society’s 
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ume, have left the press aa the years 1858 and 1859, published almost entirely 
at my expense. They are purchased of the aime Paris (No. 86, Rue de 
l'Ouest), at 9 francs a volume. 

“6. Moses of Albania,!® or of Calancaituatz, has just been put to press. This au- 
thor composed his historical work, in three books, in the first half of the 7th century. 
It is of great importance, as being the only one which brings to our knowledge the 
history of Albania, of the Huns, of the and of other neighboring races. 
His story, which breaks off in the middle of the 7th — has been continued to 
the 10th by an anonymous author. I possess four copies of it. ... 

“", The Unive History of Michael, patriarch of the Syrians, of the 12th cen- 
tury. This extremely interesting work was translated from the Syriac into the Ar- 
menian, shortly after the death of its author. I do not know whether the Syriac 
original is in existence ; but the Armenian version, made by Chot, and revised by 
the learned Vardan Vardapet, and bearing the marks of the decadence of the Ar- 
menian language, leaves nothing to be desired, as concerns its fidelity. My edition 
of this work will be founded on three manuscripts, the first of which, being complete 
and correct, belongs to the Armenian Museum of Constantinople, and has been kindly 
lent me for collation; the second I myself copied at Edchmiadzin; the third, which 
is incomplete and incorrect, belongs to the Imperial Library of Paris. It is from 
this latter copy that the learned M. Dulaurier has given an extract in French, 

“8. The Chronology of Samuel,!® priest of the cathedral of Ani, capital of Arme- 
nia under the Bagratides; a work of no great extent, but of extreme accuracy, and 
composed by order of the patriarch Gregory IV, in the 12th century. The method 
of Samuel of Ani reminds one of that of Eusebius of Cesarea. An anonymous 
author has continued it down to the 13th century. Theedition of Samuel of Ani 
will be based upon four copies. . . . 

“9, Mekhithar,2? a monk of Airivank, a writer of the 13th century, and of im- 
mense learning. By means of concentric circles, he has traced a view of the astro- 
nomy of his period, and has drawn out, in parallel columns, lists of all sovereigns, 
pontiffs, patriarchs, and Armenian and foreign authors, adding sundry essays on the 
creation of the world and on the celestial spheres. I possess of this work at pres- 
ent but a single copy, made by myself. .. . 

“10. Matthew of Edessa,?! an author of the 12th re. He throws a vivid 
light upon the history of the races of Western Asia in the Middle Ages, and es 
cially upon the Crusades. The priest Gregory is his continuer. I possess of his 
work but a single incorrect copy. The copies belonging to the Imperial Library of 
Paris and to that of the convent of the Mekhitharists at Venice are unfortunately 
in the same condition, and of no more value than my own. M., Dulaurier has this 
year published Matthew of Edessa in a French translation. 

“11. Cyriacus of Gandzak,®? vardapet, a writer of the 13th century. He has com- 
posed a History of Armenia, covering a period of near a thousand years. As con- 
temporary, prisoner, and interpreter of the Tatars, he furnishes precious details re- 
specting that people. I have two copies of this history: the first is the more cor- 
rect, but not complete: it was given me by the Armenian Museum of Constantino- 
= My second copy is complete, but not very correct: I expect a third, from the 
ibrary of the Armenian convent of Jerusalem, which will soon be sent me. 

“12. Vardan Vardapet of Baretzer-berd,®* of the 13th century, a fellow-disciple of 
Cyriacus of Gandzak, profoundly learned, and especially distinguished as a linguist. 
He has left usa conghae history of Armenia from the time of Haik down to his 
own period. I have but a single copy of it, but expect another from Constantinople. 

“13. Malachi the monk,* likewise of the 13th century. His work is entirely devo- 
ted to an account of the invasions of the Mongols, who bore rule in Armenia for 
nearly swo centuries, A single copy of it is at my disposal. 

“14. Thomas of Medzob,® vardapet, of the 15th century. He has com , as 
an eye-witness, a brief history of Tamerlane, and of the principal events of his time. 
The copy which I have in my hands is very correct ; the Imperial Library of Paris 
also possesses an excellent copy, made at the convent of the Mekhitharists at Ven- 


ice upon the collation of four manuscripts. M. Néve has published at Paris, in the 
year 1855, a study upon Thomas of Medzob and his history.” 
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2. From Rev. J. Austin Merrick, dated Paris, Ky., Sept. 17th, 1860. 

After expressing his regret at being unable to attend the Society’s meet- 
ing, Mr. Merrick says: ; 

“ .... You have doubtless seen ne notices of the alleged discovery, in 
excavating a mound in Newark, Ohio, of # peculiar! shaped stone, Prevent yi a 
truncated pyramid, four or five inches long, and marked on its four sides in low re- 
lief with Hebrew characters. It claims to be an Oriental symbol, of unknown an- 
tiquity and of a masonic origin, and for these reasons has attracted some attention 
from Oriental scholars and antiquarians in different sections of the country. 

“It is almost needless for me to state that, having been asked my opinion by inter- 
ested parties, it was unhesitatingly given adversely to the genuineness of the monu- 
ment as an ancient symbol, or as a work of any ter anterior to our own day. 
Indeed, you will see, by the photographed and traced copies of it herewith forwarded 
to your address, that it carries its condemnation on its face, as a bungling imitation 
of the printed Chaldee letters in our later editions of the Hebrew Bible. ...” 


The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were passed around among the mem- 
bers present, and no person was found disposed to differ from the opinion 
expressed by that gentleman, while some surprise was manifested that so 
transparent a fraud, or piece of pleasantry, should have made so much 
stir, and deceived so many people. 

Communications were now called for. 

1. On the Vocabulary of the Modern Greek Language, by Mr. F. P. 
Brewer, of New Haven. 


After premising that a considerable portion of the words in Modern Greek are 
the same, or nearly the same, with those of the ancient language, Mr. Brewer con- 
sidered first the changes of form which they had in many cases undergone, attribu- 
ting them in part to the degradation of the people, and in to the phonetical 
corruptions to which every language is subject. Some words were claimed to pre- 
serve ante-classical elements, and many new forms to exhibit the carrying out of 
principles developed in the language during its classical period. The formation of 
new words as substitutes for old ones was illustrated by numerous examples, classi- 
fied under several heads. It was shown to be called for in many cases by ambigu- 
ities arising from a new pronunciation or from other causes, Some new meanings are 
the result of metonymy ; others are euphemistic. A few contain references to local 
customs. The Hellenistic phase of the modern language was pointed out as of con- 
spicuous importance, and was traced to its natural cause, in the currency given by 
the New Testament to the colloquial dialect of the Grecian Jews. In conclusion, 
Mr. Brewer offered some reflections on the attempts now making to resuscitate the 
ancient Greek as the cultivated and literary language of the modern kingdom, and 
considered briefly the probable issue of the attempt and the future history of the 


language. 

Remarks and comments followed the reading of Mr. Brewer’s paper, 
turning especially upon the last point discussed by him, respecting which 
some diversity of opinion was manifested. 

2. On the Oriental Works in the Astor Library, by Dr. J. G. Cogswell, 
of New York. 


Dr. well laid before the meeting, and read in part, a list of the latest addi- 
tions to the Oriental department of the Astor Library. He spoke of the warm in- 
terest taken by himself in the progress of Oriental study, and of his desire to con- 
tribute what he could to its advancement, by a for special students the 
means of pursuing their researches to the best advantage ; which desire, he said, had . 
led him to give the department a special share of attention in making purchases of 
books. He cordially invited the members of the Society to examine and make use 
of the collection, and also to suggest the names of works with which they would 
desire to see it farther enriched. 
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3. On the Kings of Mandala, as commemorated in a Sanskrit Inscrip- 


tion of the 17th Century, by Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L. 
4. Two Inscriptions pertaining to the Paramara Rulers of Malava; the 


Sanskrit, with Translations and arks. By the same. 


These two papers form the first two articles in the seventh volume of the Socie- 
ty’s Journal, now in of publication. In the absence of their author, who has 
recently returned to his post as Inspector of Schools for the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territory in India, they were laid before the Society by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. The latter gave some account of Mr. Hall's labors in Sanskrit epigraphy. 
He described the two classes of inscriptions to which those treated in the papers 
under notice belong—the one commemorative of the erection and endowment of sa- 
cred edifices and their appendages, the other recording formal grants of lands and 
villages to Brahmans—and read enough of their translations to illustrate the gen- 
eral character of such monuments, as well as the —_ features of the specimens 
of them here presented. He pointed out some of the valuable results derived from 
the inscriptions, or from Mr. Hall’s remarks and notes called out by them; espe- 
cially the correction of Lassen’s error respecting the period of Udaydaditya of Malava. 


5. On the Greek Augment, and on Processes of Growth in Language, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Mr. Wilson considered the origin and character of tie augment of the Greek verb, 
which he regarded as identical with the reduplication. He compared it also with 
certain — in other languages, of which he discussed the significance and mode 
of development. 


6. On Tamil Metre and Music, by Rev. Eiward Webb, Missionary at 
Dindigal, Southern India. 


Mr. Webb gave a summary account of the method of construction of Tamil 
verse, defining and naming first the two kinds of syllables, then the feet, and then 
the stanzas into which these are combined. He described the attempts of the 
Christian missionaries in Southern India to introduce our own metres and bymn- 
tunes as part of the worship of the congregations of native converts, and the com- 
plete failure which had attended them ; it had been found impossible to make the 
natives recognize any measure in the verse, or learn to sing the music. In view of 
this, an effort had been made to obtain Christian songs written yé the converts, in 
their own metres, and adapted to their own melodies, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. A large number of Christian lyrics had been collected, well suited ta 
be introduced into Christian worship, and calculated to help the cause of Christian- 
ity. Translations of a number of these were read by Mr. Webb, and were listened 
to with much interest and admiration. He also read specimens of the original 
hymns, in illustration of their peculiar rhythmical character, which would be styled 
in the West highly artificial, being marked with profuse and elaborate rhyme, allite- 
ration, and assonance. He described the musical modes of the Hindus, accepted 
throughout all India under the same Sanskrit appellations, briefly indicating their 
relation to the European scale, and referring to the special adaptedness to the expres- 
sion of different emotions, and to employment at different seasons and different 
ge of the day, claimed for them by the natives: finally, as a ical illustration, 

sang several of them to the hymns which he had before read. 


7. On a Revolution in the Ancient Religion of Greece, by Prof. J. C. 
Moffat, of Princeton. 


Prof. Moffat alluded to the fact that Greek literature bears deep marks of an 
ancient religious revolution. Viewing the Greeks as belonging to two great divis- 
ions, the northern, and ‘the southern with eastern connections, or the Hellenes and 
the Pelasgi or Ionians, he held that the revolution occurred in the religion of the 
former, at the meeting of the two races, and in and about Thessaly. The religion 
overthrown was a nature-worship ; that set up in its stead was more akin with the 
earlier civilization of the region, and presented gods having an independent ex- 
istence. The head of the new religion was without a proper name in Greek, Zeis 
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designating him simply as ‘ god, and Zeis narnp as the ‘father god.’ The religion 
came from the Pelasgi, who learned their divine names from the East, especially 
from Egypt. The Pelasgic Dodona was the earliest Hellenic seat of the Jupiter 
worship. Prof. Moffat then proceeded to establish, by comparison of traditions 
and observances, his belief that the Jupiter of Dodona was identical with the Amun 
of Ammonium and of Thebes, before the latter absorbed the attributes of the ram- 
headed god Num: and that the worship of Amun came from Ethiopia, and in its 
original purity was a true worslp of the unseen god, as separate from his works— 
the name Amun signifying ‘ unseen ’ or ‘ concealed.’ Accepted by the Pelasgi, whu 
worshipped the without a name, that religion was afterwards communicated by 
them to the ruder tribes migrating in upon them from the north. The writer then 
attempted to approximate to the date at which this change in the religion of the 
Hellenic people took place, and concluded that it was not long before the Trojan war. 
In criticism of Prof. Moffat’s views, Prof. Hadley, of New Haven, remarked that 
the word Zevs was proved by the analogy of the kindred languages, especially of 
the Sanskrit, to mean originally the ‘sky,’ and to be accordingly the name of a 
divinity belonging to a nature-religion, while the attributes assigned to the god also 
-strongly favored the same conclusion. 


At this stage of proceedings, the Society adjourned until the next day. 


On assembling again on Thursday morning, at half past eight o’clock, 
at the same place, the Society continued to listen to communications. 

8. On the Phonetic Processes exemplified in the English Language, 
by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, of Yale College. 

In this paper the author pointed out the principal phonic change 


processes of eu i 
developed in the rey! of the forms of speech of the Indo-European family, and 
more especially of the Teutonic branch of that family, as they present themselves 


in the words and forms of the English language, for the purpose of showing the 


importance of recognizing them in English grammar. 

9. On a Recent Memoir by Professor Chwolson of St. Petersburgh, 
entitled “Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic Transla- 
tions,” by Prof. James Hadley, of Yale College. 


This memoir of Prof. Chwolson is printed in a separate form from the Mémoires 
des Savants Etrangers, St. cowed. 1 1859. It is in German, and fills nearly 200 
* quarto pages. Its author is a pupil of Movers, the great explorer of Phcenician 
antiquities, and in many points resembles his lamented master. He published in 
1856 a work of remarkable originality and learning on the “Sabians and Sabianism.” 
Since then he has been much engaged in studying the productions which form the 
subject of this memoir. They are a series of Arabic texts, not yet published, which 
purport to be translations, made about 900 A. D., from originals composed in a lan- 
guage called “Nabathean.” They were described in part by Quatremére in his 
Mémoire sur les Nabatéens, Journal Asiatique, t.xv, 1835; but no one before Chwol- 
son has given them a thorough study. He proposes to edit them, and states that 
they will make four quarto aa of 600 pages each. His object in this memoir 
—of which the leading points were given by Prof. Hadley—is to furnish a general 
account of the books, their contents and character, to discuss their authorship, with 
the times and places of their origin, and to indicate his reasons for referring them in 
part to a very high antiquity: for he regards the most important one as older by 
seven centuries than Nebuchadnezzar. He begins by showing that there is no im- 

ssibility in supposing that the Chaldeans should have reached an advanced point 
in literature and science at such an early period, so long before the beginning of Greek 
culture. He then enumerates the Arabic texts, and speaks of Ibn-Wahshiyyah, the 
professed translator. He was a native of southern Chaldeea, and therefore a Naba- 
than; for this term, as used by the Arabs, referred in a stricter sense to the Chal- 
deans, while in a wider sense it included the Arameans and Canaanites, and in fact 
all Semitic-speaking races, except perhaps the Arabs. The mass of his countrymen 
were still heathen, and spoke, though in a corrupt form, the old Babylonian language. 
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Tbn-Wahshiyyah was a man of much travel, and much knowledge of physical sci- 
ence, which procured for him in later times the reputation of a conjuror. Though a 
Mohammedan, he hated the Arabs, and resented their contempt for his countrymen. 
It was to overcome this contempt that he undertook to render into Arabic a number 
of works from the surviving remains of Nabathzan (or ancient Babylonian) litera- 
ture. The originals he procured with difficulty, their heathen custodians being afraid 
to trust them in Moslem hands. The works placed at his disposal included books 
on religion, natural history, medicine, astrology, and ‘inten astronomy and history: 
of these he translated only a part, and of his translations only a part have come 
down to us. Chwolson finds reason to regard him as a competent and faithful 
translator. Among his extant versions, the longest, and in all respects the most 
important, is that which the Arabs call the “Book of Nabathzan Agriculture.” It 
is almost eneyclopeedical in extent and nye treating of all matters connected 
with the cultivation and productions of the soil, and por Hema oad on many 
things, historical, philosophical, social, and religious, which have little relation to 
agriculture. Its professed author is Qat‘ami, who describes himself as a Chaldean, 
resident in Babylon, but owning large estates in the country. He is a man of phi- 
losophic culture, and of true scientific spirit, a liberal inquirer, and opposed at heart 
to the prevailing polytheism of his countrymen. He makes quotations, almost 
without number, from a host of preceding authors. Some ten or twelve of these 
are specially described by Chwolson, with loose estimates of the intervals of time 
between them, the earliest, Dewdndi, being placed more than 1000 years before 
Qit‘imi. The most prominent are Yanbishdd, a sage and saint, of monotheistic 
tendencies, who lived perhaps 400 years before Qit‘ami, and Dhagrit’, who may 
have lived 200 years earlier. Among the rest, we find the names of Adami, Ishit‘d, 
Andha, Ibrahim, which remind us of the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, 
though Chwolson regards them as wholly distinct. The last two are spoken of as 
Canaanites, and Qat‘Ami repeatedly alludes to a Canaanitish dynasty as having long 
before conquered Babylonia under a chief named Nemréda gp a the Nimrod 
of Genesis), and as being still dominant in that country. This dynasty Chwolson 
identifies with the so-called Arabic kings of Berosus: their rule in Babylonia, which 
commenced about the middle of the 16th century, he conceives to have been estab- 
lished by some of the Hyksos then driven out of Feypt and as their line ended 
soon after the beginning of the 13th century, he concludes that Qat‘ami must have 
written before 1300 B.C. A number of objections to this prodigious antiquity (part 
of them already suggested by Ewald) are considered and answered, the most serious 
being those arising from the way in which the Greeks (or Ionians) are often referred 
to by Qat‘ami and his predecessors, 

Beside the Book of Nabathwan Agriculture, we find in the Arabic versions of 
Tbn-Wahshiyyah—1. A book on Poisons, which is mainly the work of ba a 
writer older even than Qit‘imi—2. A book of Astrology, or horoscopic signs, by a 
writer named Tenkelisha, who seems to have lived not very long before the final 
destruction of Babylon in the second century after Christ—3. Some fragments of 
another work entitled “ Mysteries of the Sun and Moon.” 

Prof. Hadley confined himself, for the most part, to representing the statements 
and arguments of the memoir under review, though not without indicating various 
difficulties and improbabilities which appear to beset them. In conclusion, he gave 
the résumé in which Chwolson sketches, with lofty eloquence and glowing enthusi- 
asm, the results to be gained for the history of human culture from these newly 
recognized remains of ancient Babylonian literature. 

10. On the Late Dealings between China and the Western Powers, by 
Dr. 8. Wells Williams, of Canton. 


Dr. Williams, who, as interpreter to the American embassies, had borne a share 
personally in all the recent negotiations with China, gave the Society a sketch 
of the transactions between China and the English, French, Russians, and Ameri- 
cans, which had led to the formation of the treaties of Tien-tsin, and likewise 
of the later proceedings of the English and French in the Pei-ho, which resulted in 
the disastrous repulse of the allied fleets from before the forts at the mouth of the 
river. Of the expedition of the American embassy from Peh-tang to Pekin imme- 
diately after, for the purpose of exchanging ratifications of the American treaty, as 
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also of the negotiations at Pekin respecting an audience with the emperor, which 
resulted in failure, from the steady refusal of the embassador to pay him the ho 
of kneeling, Dr. Williams gave a somewhat detailed account, partly oral, and partly 
from a report of the ——- already published by him in the Journal of the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Scciety (Shanghai, 1859). He explicitly denied 
the stories which had been extensively circulated—partly in anticipation of the facts 
—of the treatment of the embassy with indignity or want of ceremonious attention 
on the part of the Chinese, and maintained that the latter had acted throughout in 
faith, and with candor and liberality; that they were sincerely desirous that 
the ratification and the presentation to the emperor should take place, and had 
withdrawn vastly more than ever before of their assumption of superiority and 
claim to 95 but were unable to prevail upon themselves to give up the point 
of kneeling. He saw no'reason to doubt that preparation had been e at Pekin 
for the reception of all the embassies, and that they were to have been conducted 
thither from Peh-tang. The different course taken by the English and Americans in 
this business had finally convinced the Chinese of what they had never before fully 
believed, namely the entire independence of the two governments. 

Dr. Williams farther favored the Society with a brief exposition of the present 
condition of China, and his views as to the probable resnlt of the pending troubles, 
internal and external, of the empire; speaking upon the latter point, however, only 
diffidently and without certainty. He described the rebellion as rather a devasta- 
ting —_ and military occupation of certain provinces than a division of the empire: 
the rebels organized nothing, and, as soon as they quitted a province, it reverted to 
its ancient condition under imperial authority. Of the mongrel Christianity pro- 
fessed by them he spoke doubtfully, but thought that their iconoclasm and indepen- 
dence of traditional authority might be agencies for good among the Chinese people. 


11. On Miiller’s History of Vedic Literature, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale College. 


This ry was an analysis and criticism of Prof. Max Maller’s late volume, en- 
titled “ A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the Primi- 
tive Religion of the Brahmans” (London, 1859). ‘The writer began with a sketch 
of Prof. Miiller’s literary life and labors, and an exposition of his superior claims to 
the succession of Wilson’s chair at Oxford, for which he is now competing. He then 
ded to set forth the general character and objects of the work, and to com- 
ment upon some of its statements and deductions. He presented its four-fold divis- 
ion of the Vedic period—into the sub-periods of the Sutras, of the Brabmanas, of 
the collection of the hymns, and of their composition—rehearsing the grounds upon 
which this was founded : but he was not dis to accept its chronolugical deter- 
mination of the time of the periods—by which the earliest was made to include from 
1200-1000 B. C.—as of any authority or positive value. In connection herewith, 
he spoke of the extreme apenas attending the settlement of dates in Hindu his- 
, and of the successive overthrows experienced by conclusions once thought to 
be firmly established : the work in hand affording such an instance, in the disproof 
of the currently accepted date of Buddha’s death, 543 B. C., and of the reliability of 
Buddhist chronology prior to 250 B.C. The claim of Miiller that the Vedic litera- 
ture was produced without and prior to all knowledge of the art of writing was 
next discussed: Prof. Whitney gave the reasons which led him to question this con- 
clusion, and to believe rather that the art was disowned and ignored in the litera- 
ture which must have been constructed partly by its aid, and exoterically in the 
Brahman schools, in order to maintain the Subee monopoly of the sacred knowl- 
edge and of its propagation by tradition and oral instruction. He farther expressed 
his dissent from Miiller’s opinion that traces of a primitive monotheism are discov- 
erable in the Vedas, and finally criticised certain views respecting the early history 
and migrations of nations, brought forward in the introductory portions of the work, 
as having a form and significance which were rhetorical rather than scientific. 


No farther communications being offered, the Directors announced that 
the next meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday the 22nd of 
May, 1861, and that they had appointed Dr. Beck, Mr. Abbot, and Prof. 
Whitney a Committee of Arrangements for it; and the Society adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston and Cambridge, May 22nd, 1861. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the American Oriental Society held its An- 
nual Meeting for 1861 in Boston and Cambridge, on Wednesday, May 
22nd. The Society assembled in the rooms of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was called to order soon after 10 o’clock a.m., by 
the President, Dr. Robinson of New York. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, reports from the 
officers were called for. The Treasurer first gave a summary statement 
of the income and outlay of the past year, and of the present condition 
of the Treasury, as follows : 


Balance in the Treasury, May 17th, 1860, - - $520.58 


Members’ fees: ann. assessm’ts for 1860-61, - - $455.00 
do. do, for previous years,- 115.00 
do. do. for 1861-62, - - 5.00 575.00 


Sale of Journal, - - 
Donations 


from American merchants in China, - + 400.00 


Total receipts of the year,- - - $1038.39 
$1558.97 


EXPENDITURES. 
Paper, printing, and engraving for Journal, Vol, VI (balance - $429.15 
do. do. Vol. VIE (in + 478.48 
Other printing, - - - - © + © «© 1659 
Binding books, - - - - + = - 41.18 
Other expenses of Library, of correspondence, etc, - - - 41.40 
Total ituresof the year,- - - - - $1001.75 
Balance in the ,May 22nd,1861, - - - - 557.22 
$1558.97 
The Treasurer’s accounts were referred to an Auditing Committee 
composed of Messrs. Charles Folsom of Cambridge and Samuel F. Haven 
of Worcester, and, having been by them duly examined and audited, were 

ted 


The Librarian laid before the Society the list of Additions to the Li 

and Cabinet since the last annual meeting (which list is annexed to 

report of Proceedings). He read the names of the several donors, and 
pointed out the gifts of highest interest and value. Attention was espe- 
cially called to a donation from Hon. Charles W. Bradley, lately U. S. 
Consul at Ningpo, by far the most valuable which the Society has ever re- 
ceived, comprising a collection of more than seven hundred volumes of 


VOL, VII. B 
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works relating to every pe of the Orient, but especially to China and 
Egypt, and adding probably not less than half to the previous value of the 
Library ; including also a series of Chinese coins, of four hundred and 
pag he meray varieties, and many other objects of curious interest for 
the Society’s Cabinet. The condition upon which Mr. Bradley's gifts 
are now made was stated: viz., that the Library remains in its present 
place of deposit in New Haven; should it at any time be removed to 
another locality, the books are to be transferred to the Library of Yale 
College. A special vote of thanks to Mr. Bradley for his unprecedented 
liberality to the Society was proposed and passed unanimously. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the continuation of the 
Soviety’s Journal, forming the first half of Vol. VII, was almost complete, 
and would be distributed in a few days to the members for the past year. 

The Corresponding Secretary gave information that the following gen- 
tlemen had, since the previous meeting, by acceptance of election, become 
Corporate Members of the Society : 


Mr. William F. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Mr. Brinton Coxe, Philadelphia. 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, New Haven. 

Mr. S. Hastings Grant, New York. 

Rev. Charles R. Hale, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Edwin Harwood, New Haven. 

Rev. William Hutchison, New Haven. 

Rev. Thomas S. Potwin, Franklin, N. Y. 
Mr. Joseph S. Ropes, Boston. 

Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. George F. Vose, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. James M. Whiton, New Haven. 


The Directors offered to the meeting the names of several gentlemen 
with the recommendation that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society ; those pro were thereupon balloted for, and elected without 
dissent. Among them were the following American merchants, resident 
in China, who had a donated each one hundred dollars to the 


Society, through Hon. C. W. Bradley, and who were therefore chosen as 


Life Members: 


Mr. John Heard, Hongkong. 

Mr. Robert M. Olyphent, Shanghai. 
r. Robert M. 

Mr. Thomas Walsh, do. 

The Directors farther announced that they had reappointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of last year. Also that, while thanking Hon. C. 
W. Bradley, of Ningpo, for his zealous and efficient efforts to promote 
the interests of the Society abroad, especially in the far East, they had 
authorized and requested him to continue his exertions in its behalf as he 
should find opportunity. 

The correspondence of the past six months was. presented, and read in 
part. Among the letters were the following: 

1. From Capt. H. G. Raverty, dated London, Oct. 12th, 1860. Capt. 
Raverty calls the Society’s attention to the series of works on the Afghan, 
Pukhto, or Pushto language, which he has lately published by subscrip- 
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tion, and solicits the Society’s subscription. The series consists of a Dic- 
tionary (four guineas), a Grammar (one guinea), and a Chrestomathy (two 
guineas), all in quarto. The Corresponding Secretary said Le had been 
compelled to reply that the Society did not authorize its Librarian to 
make purchases for its Library ; but that he should take pleasure in lay- 
ing Capt. Raverty’s letter before its next meeting, and recommending the 
works in question to individuals as a most valuable contribut‘sn to orien- 
tal philology and ethnology. 

2. From Mr. Brian ye dated Dursley, Oct. 18th, 1860. 


“|... Thave sent you a copy of the third and conclud of my last papers 
on the Turanian of the Himalaya. .... Since 
I have read Muir's Sanskrit Texts, and it seems to me not improbable that my 
Hayis, whose name might as well be written Haiyus, may be identical with the 
lg -y called Haivas at vol. ii, p. 59 of that work ; and that the Haihayas of vol. i, 
p. 181 of the same work may perchance be still the same. Also, that my Bahings 
may be not impossibly the Bahikas of Muir, vol. ii, . 481-2, though the language of 
the Bahikas be there said to be Sanskrit. But the Brahminical writers, in their no- 
tices of the tribes and peoples around them, show extreme orance of the forms 
and of the tongues of those tribes and peoples, since even the Indochinese are by 
those writers set down as “‘ degraded Kshatriyas,” that is, Aryans in race and speech ! 
I mention these things just as they occur to me on the spur of the moment.’ 


3. From Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, dated Camp Nursinghpoor, Feb. 21st, 
and Saugor, March 4th, 1861. 

“.... Lately, when at Eran, I made out the oldest Hindu date hitherto deciphered. 
It to A. D.111..... Bapti Deva’s version of the Strya-Siddhanta I 
found published, a fasciculus of the Bibliotheca Indica, when I reached Calcutta. 
With the same help as before ya of Archdeacon Pratt, of Cal@utta], he is now 
going to give a version of the Siddhanta-S‘iromani Here at Saugor, I have 
come upon what seems to be a very correct copy of the Katha-sarit ra in its 
entirety. Iam having it copied for Brockhaus; and so we may see this col- 
lection of venerable fibs in print some day or other. ... . I have corrected for the 

this day, the first sheet of my edition of the Das’a-riipa and its commentary. 
i translation of it will be printed when I shall have done with the Sanskrit. 
I ed before I left India in 1859. .... _ 

Dr. Taylor of Andover, Rev. Mr. Hale of Boston, and Mr. Salisbury of 
Worcester were appointed a committee to nominate a board of officers 
for election for the ensuing year. They proposed the subjoined ticket, 
béing the same with that chosen last year, which was thereupon balloted 
for, and declared duly elected : 


President—Prof. Eowarpv Rosrysoy, D. D., LL. D., of New York. 
Prof. Cuarzes Bec, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidenis Rev. Wittram Jenks, D. D., Boston. 
Pres. T. D. Wooutsey, D.D.,“LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, New Haven. 
Secr. of Classical Section—Prof. James Hap.ey, New Haven. 
ing Secretary—Mr. Ezra Assot, Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Mr. D. C. Gitmay, New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wurryey, New Haven. 
Rev. Rurus Anpgrsoy, D. D., Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Coasweuu, LL. D., New York. 
Pres, C. C. Ferron, LL. D., Cambridge. 
Directors Prof. W. H. Greey, D. D., Princeton. 
Prof. J. J. Owen, D. D., New York. 
Dr. Cuartzs Pickerine, Boston. 
Prof. E. E. Sarissury, New Haven. 
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The President called the attention of the Society to the decease, since 
its last meeting, of one of its oldest, most active, and most highly re- 
spected members, Prof. J. W. Gibbs, LL. D., of New Haven. Dr. Wor- 
cester end Prof. Beck of Cambridge, and Prof. Proudfit of. New Bruns- 
wick were appointed a Committee to —— appropriate resolutions, and, 
at a later period of the meeting, they offered the following: 

Resolved, That in the death of Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs, late of Yale Col- 
lege, this Society lament the loss of an eminent linguistic scholar, distinguished for 
patient and thorough research, for his ardent pursuit and love of truth, for his vari- 
ous attainments, for his amiable qualities of mind, and for his Christian virtues, all 


which rendered him an ornament to this association. 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the family of our de- 
ceased associate. 


These resolutions, after remarks from many of the gentlemen present, 
were passed, 

Prof. Francis, of a then referred to the death within the past 

ear of another member of the Society, one of its founders, and for a 
ong time one of its officers, Rev. Theodore Parker of Boston, and offered 
the following resolutions, which were voted on by the meeting, and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Oriental Society receive * with deep regret the 
intelligence of the death, in a foreign aan their distinguished associate, Rev. 
Theodore Parker, and that they desire to do honor to his memory by vhe expression 
of their respect for his rich and diversified scholarship, and of their grateful re- 
membrance of tae many virtues of his character. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution be communicated to his widow, 
Mrs. Parker. 

Communications being now called for, the following were presented : 

1. A few Critical Remarks on the Urim and Thummim, by Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Jones, of Philadelphia; read by Mr. Abbot, of Cambrid 

2. An Account of the Country of Siak, on the Northeastern of 
Sumatra, in a Letter to Hon. C. W. Bradley, dated*Singapore, May 20th, 
1857, by Maharaja Adam Wilson ; read by Prof. Whitney, of New Haven. 

This was a brief account of the extent, surface, soil, productions, trade, and pap- 
ulation of that part of Sumatra lying next pene to Singapore, over a portion of 
which the writer had become ruler, by gift from the Sultan of Siak, in return for 
his assistance against rebel chiefs. 

3. An Inquiry into the Origin of the Semitic Feminine and Plural 
Endings, by Prof. W. Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton, N. J.; read by 
Prof. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

i Semiti in - 


ployed to distinguish the one and the other, and referred them to the pronominal 
elements from which he regarded them as derived. 


Here the Society took a recess, to come together again at the residence 
of Prof. Beck, in Cambridge. 


Upon reassembling, at 4 o’clock p. ., the Society continued to listen to 
communications. 

4. On the Explorations of the Schlagintweits in Northern India, by 
Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, of New Haven. : 
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The first Part of the ificent publication by the brothers Schlagintweit of the 
results of their Indian explorations—being a quarto volume of text, and an accom- 
panying mammoth folio portfolio of colored lithographic pictures and maps—was 
exhibited to the members present by Mr. Gilman, who described summarily the 
course of the expedition, the character of the collections it had brought back, and 
the mode in which it was proposed to give them to the world. 


5. On the Ansairiyah of Northern Syria, being a Review of the late 
work of Rev. Samuel Lyde entitled “the Asian Mystery,” by Rev. Charles 
H. Brigham, of Taunton, Mass. ° 


After some general introductory remarks on the unfitness of the title applied 
to the work, and the special qualifications of Mr. Lyde for preparing such a work, 
as also a brief notice of what other travellers had re rte respecting thé Ansai- 
riyah, Mr. Brigham proceeded to state the principal facts thus far known respect- 
ing this people. Their home is the mountain region in the northwest portion of 
Syria, though they are found widely scattered, from Tarsus in the west to Persia on 
the east and Mount Hermon on the south. Their estimated number is 200,000, and 
is steadily decreasing. They are poor, ignorant, rude, and turbulent, hostile to 
strangers and quarrelsome with each other. Their traffic with their neighbors is 
very scanty, and chiefly in the tobacco sold at Ladakia.. They live mostly in small 
villages, avoiding the large towns and the plains. They are divided into two great 
sects: the Shamsiyah or Northerners, and the Kamriyah or Southerners, so named 
from the superior reverence which they pay respectively to the sun and the moon. 
The Shamsiyah are ded as the descendants of the original Canaanites, while the 
Kamriyah are descendants of immigrants from Mesopotamia or Persia, who came in 
the 8th or 9th century. The former are more numerous, the latter more proud and 
domineering. The chief difference between them is that tobacco is forbidden to 
the one and allowed to the other. 

The principal topic of the review, however, was the religious system of the An- 
sairiyah, which was analyzed and discussed at length—the unity and nature of the 
Supreme Being; the Trinity of the Ma’na, the Jsm, and the with their several 
names and offices; the seven historical manifestations of this Trinity, from Abel 
to Ali, from Adam to Mohammed, and from Gabriel to Salman the Persian ; the 
Hierarchies, heavenly and earthly, with their names, order, rank, and numbers; the 
relation of men to these divine beings; the character and use of prayer; and the 
relation of the religion to the customs and life of the people. The vagueness, con- 
fusion, and meagreness of the religion as explained in its catechism and its sacred 
books were pointed out, while its indebtedness to the Gospel was shown in the 
practical precepts given for the believer. 


6. Remarks on Rev. R. Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian Grammar, 
by Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney spoke of the great interest of this work as a comparative presenta- 
tion of the South-Indian group of oe but wished to treat especially of a 
single matter brought forward in it, namely, the author’s claim that the languages 
in _ form a branch of the Mongolian or Scythian family, specially allied to 
its Finnish branch. A somewhat similar claim had been some years since put forth 


a but upon grounds of which the adequacy had not been generally accepted. 
e point was one of the highest co uence, in its bearings upon ancient eth- 
nology. It was also one of peculiar culty, considering the character of the 
Mongolian languages, the laxity of their compositions, the great variety and diver- 
sity, even as between nearly related dialects, of their formative elements, and the 
consequent facility offered for establishing coincidences between them and other 
languages by a loose method of syueene B taking the whole wide of 
not 


tongues reckoned as Mongolian, it woul hard to discover here and there 
resemblances of roots and forms with those of any other given language. The 
degree of confidence to be placed in Mr. Caldwell’s general conclusions, then, must 
—— upon the qualities which he exhibited as a general linguist—upon his lin- 

stic acquirements and his etymological method: and with these the speaker pro- 
essed himself not altogether satisfied. He referred by way of illustration to the 
author’s comparison of Dravidian and Sanskrit roots, intended to prove an ultimate 
relationship between those two families also: it was of no scientific value; the 
greater part of the Sanskrit employed in the comparison was not even genuine an- 
cient Sanskrit, such as alone had any right to be so used. The speaker insisted. 
as an indispensable qualification for comparing and determining the relations o 
two eageeres or groups of languages, on the ion of an equally pene 
and familiar knowledge of both, and thought that Mr. Caldwell, whatever his desert 
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in the special department of Dravidian peioles, had no right to an authoritative 
opinion in a matter concerning the Scythian ~ 5 also ; he could not regard the 
remoter relationship of the South-Indian group of languages as anything but an 
open question still. 


7. On the Date of Composition of the Amphitruo of Plautus, by Prof. 
George M. Lane, of Cambridge. 

The various conclusions or conjectures which had been offered by different writers 
respecting the date of this play—derived, in lack of other evidence, from hints and 
allusions in the play itself—were first subjected to criticism, and in part disproved, 
in part set aside as too vague and unsatisfactory. Evidences more significant, and 
more decisive of the question of date, than any which had been hitherto pointed 
out, were seen by Prof. Lane in the references to Bacchants and Bacchanalian rites 
which the play contained. The prominent importance of these as subjects of com- 
mon talk and public action at one period in the life of Plautus was explained, and 
the various allusions to them presented by his different works were noted. The 
conclusion was arrived at, as one possessing a fair measure of plausibility, that the 
Amphitruo was written during the last two years of the poet’s life, or 186-184 B. C, 


8. Ought the Greek of the Early Christian Writers to form Part of 
the Course of School and College Study? By Prof. John Proudfit, D. D., 


of New Brunswick, N. J. 

The object of Prof. Proudfit’s paper was to set forth the grounds for answering 
this question in the affirmative. He maintained the high value of the Christian 
Greek literature, for the purity of its language, the elevation of its style, the no- 
bility of its sentiments, the — of its authors, and its important historical rela- 
tions to the ancient heathenism and the modern Christianity—which qualities ren- 
dered it eminently worthy of being allowed a part in the education of the young at 
the present day. He explained the circumstances in the midst of which it grew up 
and which determined its form and character, and extolled the abilities, virtues, an 
actions of the men who were its chief exponents, particularly Basil and Chrysostom. 
He contended that it was a defect in a classical education to leave quite out of sight 
a literary period of such prominent interest. He pointed out that many of the 
difficulties which had hitherto lain in the way of a study of the works of the period, 
in their rarity and costliness, their unwieldy form and difficult typography, and the 
uncritical condition of their texts, had been of late in great part removed; and he 
expressed the hope that better justice would ere long be done to their claims upon 
+the attention of modern scholars. 


9. On the Ancient and Modern Dialects of the Persian Language, by 


Prof. Whitney. 


This was a succinct view of the five F ny forms of Iranian speech, namely 
the dialect of the Achemenidan Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the Avesta, the 
Huzvaresh, the Parsi, and the Modern Persian = the period and locality of 
each, as determined by the latest researches, and sketc their phonetic and ety- 


mological character. 

No other communications were offered. The Directors accordingly 
gave notice that they had appointed the next meeting of the Society to 
be held in New York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, and had 
designated Prof. J. J. Owen and Mr. A. I. Cotheal, of New York, and 
Prof. W. H. Green of Princeton, to act as a Committee of Arrangements 
for that meeting, and the Society adjourned. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


May, 1860—Mayr, 1861. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 
a Vol. iv. [Bos- 
ton:] 1860. 8vo. 
of the American warian Society.... Boston, April 25, 1860.... 
Worcester, Oct. 22, 1860... .and April 24, 1861. Boston: 1860-61. 8vo. 


From the American Geographical and Statistical Society. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical and Statistical Society. Vol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
New York: 1852-54. 8vo. 
Journal of the American Geographical and Statistical Society. Vol. i, 1859. Vol. 
ii, No. 1, 1860. New York. 8vo. 
Annual Report of the Council and Officers of the same, with Appendix. Dec. 1857. 
New York. 8vo., 
Charter, By-Laws, and List of Members of the same. March, 1860. New York. 8vo. 
Sundry pamphlets published by the same, vx: Access to an Polar Sea. .. -y 
Kane.—On Northern New York, by W. C. H. W: I_—The New Yor 
Harbor. ... by D. E. Wheeler.—Report and Memorial on Syrian Exploration.— 
Stevens—The Geography and Resources of Arizona and Sonora... 
—A Statistical View of American Agriculture.... by J. Jay. Wied York and 
Washington: 1858-60. 8vo. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadel 
— Useful Knowledge. Vol. xi, New Series, Parts i, ii, iii. Philedelphis, 
1857-60. 4to. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vols. (incomplete), ii, iv-vii, 
Philadelphia: 1838-60. 8vo. 


Laws and of - -Dec. 16, 1859. Together with the Charter 
of the Society, and a List of its Members. Philadelphia: 1860. 8vo. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1855, No.7. 1856, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7. 
1857, Nos, 1, 2, 4,5, 6. 1858, Nos.2, 3,4. 1859, Nos. 2,3,4. Calcutta. 8vo. 
Bibliotheca Indica. Nos. 150-155. The ‘Taittiriya Bi Bréhmana of the Black Yajur 
Veda, with the Commentary of Saéyandcharya, edited by Rajendralél Mittra, etc. 


Fasciculi iv-ix. Calcutta: 1859. 8vo. 
From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique....5™me¢ Série. Tomes xiii-xvi. Paris: 1859-60. Svo. 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Philol und Historische Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
zu Berlin, fiir die Jahre 1848-59. 17 vols. 4to. Berlin. 
From the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Explanatory Notes and Questions on Matthew. 1853. 16mo size. Chinese. 
From Professors Boehtlingk and Roth. 


Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk and Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 17 und 


18. St. Petersburg: 1869. 4to. 
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From Sir John Bowring, of Hongkong. 
A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir John Bowring, etc. London: 1859. 8vo. 


From Hon. C. W. Bradley, of Ningpo. 


uiries touching the Diversit wy aud Religions through the Chiefe 
— of the World. Written by Edward Brerewood, ete. London: 1614. 8vo. 
Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit dargestellt von Ulrich Friedrich Kopp, etc. Mann- 
heim: 2 vols, 1 Alphabet 
Essai sur la Composition d’un Nouvel A , pour servir a représenter 
de la Voix Humaine, et leurs Diverses Modifications,... Par S. Faure. Paris: 
1831. 16mo. 
Panorama des Langues, Clef de I’Etymologie, par Abbé Auguste Latouche, ete. 
- Paris: 1836, roy. 8vo. 
Chronicon Orien Latinitate donatum ab Abrahamo Ecchelensi, ete. Paris: 


1685. fol. 
Simonis Ockleii Introductio ad Linguas Orientales. .. .accedit Index Auctorum.... 


Cambridge: 1706. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Usefullness of Oriental Learning. By the late Mr. Richard Parker. 
London: 1744. 8vo, (bound with the preceding ) 

Historia Orientalis: quae, ex Variis Orientalium Monumentis collecta, agit de.... 
Authore Joh. Henrico Hottingero, Tigurino. Tiguri: 1651. 4to. 

A Description of the East and some other Countries. By Richard Pocoke. London: 


1748-5. 2 vols. in 3. fol. 

A Dissertation on the Languages, Literature and Manners of Eastern Nations. 
Originally prefixed to a Dictionary, Persian, Arabic and English .... To which is 
added, Part II, containing Additional Observations. Together with further Re- 
marks on a New Analysis of Ancient Mythology: in answer to an Apology, 


addressed to the Author, by Jacob Bryant, Bey. By John Richardson, etc. 


Oxford: 1778. 12mo, 

A Dictionary of the Religious Ceremonies of the Eastern Nations; with Historical 
and Critical Observations; some Account of their Learned Men; and Situations 
of the most Remarkable Places in Asia .... To which is added,a Medical Vocab- 


ulary. Calcutta: 1787. 4to. 

Oriental Customs: or an Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, by an Explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners of the Eastern Nations, and especially 
the Jews, therein alluded to, collected from the most Celebrated Travellers and the 
most Eminent Critics. By Rev. Samuel Burder, etc. London: 1816. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sabeean Researches, in a Series of Essays, addressed to Distinguished Antiquaries 
....- on the Engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, Canaan. By John 
Landseer, etc. London: 1823, 4to. 

Mémoires Relatifs a l’Asie, contenant des Recherches H iques, Géographiques, 
et Philologiques sur les Peuples de l’Orient; par M. J. Klaproth, etc. Paris: 
1824. 8vo. 

Oriental Fragments, by the Author of the Hindu Pantheon. London: 1834, 12mo. 

The Works of Sir William Jones. London: 1799. 6 vols. 4to. 

the Asiatic es hitherto publi , excepting those Pa’ already in- 
serted in his Works. London: 1801. 2 vols. 4to, an 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Correspondence of Sir William Jones. By Lord 

can tended partly to ill the 

0 on ti y of Ancient Asia; in to illustrate 
ace of Alematier, and the Anabasis of Xenophon. By Rev. John Wil- 

The Geogra System of Herodotus, examined: ined, by a Com 
with those of other Ancient Authors, and with Modern Geography. By James 
Rennell. London: 1800. 4to. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers; translated from the French of Fénélon; with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the Rev. John Cormack. New York: 


1841. 24mo. 
Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. London: 1850. 16mo. 
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Early Oriental History: comprising the Histories of , Assyria, Persia, Lydia, 
Phrygia and Phenicia. Edited by John Eadie, ., etc. London: 1852. 
16mo. (From the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.) 

Musei Borgiani Velitris Codices Manuscripti Avenses Peguani Siamici Malabarici 
Indostani. Animadversionibus.... illustrati. Accedunt Monumenta Inedita, et 
Cosmogonia Indico-Tibetana. Auctore P. Paulino a S. Bartholomeo, etc. 
Rome: 1793. 4to. 

Examen Historico-criticum Codicum Indicorum Bibliothece Sacre Congregationis 
de Propaganda Fide. Auctore P. Paulino a 8. Bartholomeo, etc. Rome: 1792. 
4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

Bibliotheca Marsdeniana, y= ef Orientalis. A Catalogue of Books and 
Manuscripts collected with a View to the Gerieral Comparison of Languages, 
Study of Oriental Literature. By William ete. London: 
1827. 4to. 

Catalogue of several hundred Manuscript Works in Various Oriefttal Languages, 
collected by Sir William Ouseley, etc. London: 1831. 4to. 

A Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of the Euro and Asiatic Manuscripts 
the late Dr. Adam Clarke, etc. By J. B. B, Clarke, etc. Lon- 

: 1835. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of Oriental Literature, collected by James 
Bruce of Kinnaird.... London: 1842. 4to. 

A Relation of a J begun An. Dom. 1610. Four Bookes, containing a De- 
scription of the Turkish Empire, of of the Holy Land, of the ote 
Parts of Italy, and Islands adjoyning. [ BY George ag London : 1632. 4to. 

The Voyages and Travels of John Struys through Italy, , Muscovy, Tartary 


Media, Persia, East India, J and other Countries in Europe, Africa and Asia : 
...+ Done out of Dutch by Johu Morrison. London: 1684, 8vo. 

The Travels of Sir John in into Persia and the East Indies, through the 
Black Sea; and the Country of Colchis.... To which is added, the Coronation 
of the Present King of Persia, Sol the III. London: 1691. 4to. 

A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter, A. D. 1697. To which is now 


added, an Account of the Author's J: to the Banks of Eupbrates at Beer, 
and to the Country of Mesopotamia. By Hen. Maundrell, etc. Dublin: 1749. 
16mo. 

Travels through Syria and Egypt, in the years 1783, 1784 and 1785. Containing 
the Present Natural and Political States of those Countries, their Productions, 

_ Arts, Manufactures and Commerce; with Observations of the Manners, Customs, 
and Government of the Turks and Arabs, ete. By M. C.-F. Volney, Translated 
from the French. London: 1788. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, by M. Niebuhr, 
etc. Translated into ee by Robert Heron.... Edinburgh: 1792. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Turkey, Asia-Minor, Syria and across the Desert into Egypt, during the 
Years 1799, 1800 and 1801, in’ Company with the Turkish Army, and the British 
Military Mission.... By William Wittmann, M.D., etc. London: 1803. 4to. 

Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, By J. Griffiths, M.D., etc. London: 
1805. 4to. 

The Oriental Voyager; or Descriptive Sketches and Cursory Remarks on a V. 
to India and China, in his Majesty’s Ship Caroline, performed in the Years 
1803-4-5-6. Interspersed with Extracts fen the Best Modern Voyages and 
Travels.... By J. Johnson, etc, London: 1807. 12mo. ; 

Arrian’s History of the Expedition of Alexander the Great, and uest of Persia. 
Translated from the Original Greek. By Mr. Rooke. London: 1813. 8vo. 

Travels in Asia Minor Greece: or, an Account of a Tour.... By 
Chandler, D.D., ete. London: 1817. 2 vols. bound in one. 4to. 

Travels in Chaldea, including a Jo from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and 
Babylon, performed on foot in 1827. With Observations on the Sites and Re- 
— = Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon: By Capt. Robert Mignan, etc. Lon- 

on: 1829. 8vo. 

The Travels of Rabbi David d’Beth Hillel; from Jerusalem, through Arabia, Koor- 
distan, part of Persia, and India, to Madras. Madras: 1832. 8vo. 
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The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt. which treateth of the Way 
to Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other [lands and Countryes. Re- 
printed from the Edition of A, D, 1725, with an Introduction, Additional Notes, 
anda we by J. O. Halliwell, etc. London: 1839. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, with 
Observations on the Condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity in those 
Countries. By Rev. Horatio Southgate. London: 1840. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, éc.....with Sketches of the Character and 
By J. Baillie Fraser, etc. London: 
1840. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along the Shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
Mediterranean. Including a Voyage to the Coast of Arabia, and a Tour on the 
Island of Socotra. By J. R. We etc. Philadelphia: 1841. 2 vols. 16mo. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, by the Route 
of the Indus, Kabul, and +++. By Lieut. John Wood, etc. London: 
1841. 8vo, 

Vo age Pittoresque en Asie et en Afriq ue. Résumé Général des Voyages Anciens 
Modernes, d’aprés Erman Lesseps...., par J. B. 1841. 4to. 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, C and Armenia. By 

William Francie Ainsworth, etc. London: 1842. 2 vols. 16mo. 

The Ansayrii (or Assassins), with Travels in the Further East, in 1850-51. Includ- 

ing a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieut. the Hon. F. Walpole, etc. London: 1851. 


3 vols. 8vo. 

The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended and from Valuable Early 
Manuscripts recently published by the French Society of Geography, and in Italy 
by Count Baldelli Boni. With Copious Notes.... By Hugh Murray, etc. New 

ork: 1852. 18mo. 

Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the great Loo- 
choo Island:.... By Captain Basil Hall, ete. And a Vocabulary of the Loo-choo 
Language, by H. J. Clifford, ete. London: 1818. 4to. 

Letter from B. J. Bettelheim, M.D., Missionary in Lew Chew, addressed to Rev. 
Peter Parker, M.D. Canton: 1852. 8vo. 

Four thin Japanese books, profusely illustrated, two of them with colored drawings. 

An illustrated Japanese work, in two thin parts, with illuminated covers, and en- 
closed in an illuminated envelop. 16mo size. 

A written in the ’s . 8vo size. 

A colo a icture, with side text, illustrating scenes in Japanese 
life. Folded, in loth sides, 

The — of Luke, in Loo-Chooan Japanese, translated by Dr. Bettelheim, and 

rinted at "ys. 1854. roy. 8vo size. 

Atias Général de Ia Chine; pour servir a la Description Générale de cet Empire. 
.... Rédigée par M. Abbé Grosier, etc. Paris: 1785. fol. 

Map of China and the Adjacent Countries, drawn from the Latest Surveys and 
other Authentic Documents, London: 1842. Folded in 8vo form, 

Description Géographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, et Physique de 
YEmpire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise, enrichie des Cartes Générales et 
Particuliéres, etc. Par J. B. Du Halde, etc. La Haye: 1836. 4 vols. 4to. 

Description de la Chine et des Etats Tributaires de I'Empereur, Par M. le Marquis 
de Fortia D’Urban, etc. Paris: 1839-40. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Chine, ou Description Historique, Géographique et Littéraire de ce Vaste Empire 
d'aprés des Documents Chinois. Premiére Partie, comprenant un Résumé de 

YHistoire et de la Civilization Chinoises.... par M. G. Pauthier, etc. Paris: 


1844. 8vo. 
China; Political, Commercial and Social: in an Official Report to her Majesty's 
Government. By R. Montgomery Martin, etc. London: 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the Geography, Government.... etc, of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants.... By S. Wells Williams, etc. New York: 
1848. 2 vols. 8vo. 
China and the Chinese: their Religion, Character, Customs and Manufactures; the 
Evils arisi the Opium Glance at our 
Political mmercial Intercourse ° Charles Sirr, 
ete. London: 1849. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China, and on the Chinese Lan- 

: illustrated with a Sketch of the Province of Kwang-ting, showing its 

ivision into and Districts. By Thomas Taylor Meadows, etc. 
London: 1847. 8vo. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions, viewed in Connection with their National Philoso- 
phy, Ethics, Legislation, and Administration. To which is added, an Essay on 
Civilization and its Present State in the East and West. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows, etc. London: 1856. 8vo. 

Philosophus, sive Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita..... Pari- 
siis : . fo 

Tabula Chronologica Monarchiae Sinicae j cyclos annorum LX. ab ante Chris- 
tum 2952, ad annum Christum 1688. Auctore R. P. Philippo Couplet, etc. 
Parisiis: 1686. fol. (bound with the ing.) 

Résumé de I’Histoire de la Chine, Par M. de S***. Paris: 1825. 24mo. 

A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern: com a 
Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China.... By Rev. 

London: 1834. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Histoire Anté-diluvienne de la Chine, ou Histoire de la Chine jusqu’au Déluge d’Yao, 

Yan 2298 avant notre ére, par M. le Marquis de Fortis, D'Urban, ete Paris: 


.... and Customs of the 

; posing the Chinese 

ge in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston. By John R. Peters, Jr. Boston: 
6. 

An Historical Sketch of the Settlements in China; and of the Roman 

i By Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, etc. Boston: 
36. 8vo. 

containing an Account of the 

Population of the Chinese Empire, Chinese Weights and Measures, and the Im- 


ports and Exports of Canton. Second Edition. Canton: 1839. 8vo, 
Statistical Notes on Chusan, by Lieut. Ouchterlony, etc. Madras: 1840. 8vo. 


A Statistical Sketch of the of Chusan, with a Brief Note on the Geology of 

China andl Sth Ref tothe Spread of the Gospel 
ina: its State Wi i erence to : 
containing Allusions to the Sie Extent, Population, Civilization, Literature 
and Religion of the Chinese. By W. H. Medhurst, etc. London: 1842. 8vo. 

Brief tion the Town of Victoria, Hongkong. A.D. 1848. With Litho- 

. 

La Chine, depuis le Traité de Nankin.... Paris: 1853. 8vo. 

The Chinese Revolution, with Details of the Habits, Manners and Customs of China 
and the Chinese. By Charles Macfarlane, etc. London: 1858. 32mo. 

History of the Insurrection in China ; with Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and 
Proclamations of the Insurgents. By M.M. Callery and Ivan. Translated from 
the French, with a supplementary chapter, narrating the most recent events, by 
John Oxenford. New York: 1853. 12mo. 

Ten Thousand Things relating to China and the Chinese ; an Epi of the Genius, 
Government, History, Literature, Agriculture, Arts, Trade, ners, Customs and 
Social Life of the People of the Chinese Empire; together with a Synopsis of 
the Chinese Collection. By William B. Langdon, etc. London: 1843. 8vo. 

Ten Thousand Things on China and the Chinese; being a Picture of the Genius, 
Government .... etc. of the Celestial Empire, as illustrated by the Chinese Col- 
lection, 539 Broadway. New York: 1850. 8vo. 

Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland. By Edmund Getty, etc, London: 1850. 
4to, 

Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensils. Engraved 
by the best hands from the yon drawn in China by Mr. Chambers, Architect, 
etc. To which is annexed, a iption of their Temples, Houses, Gardens, dc, 

The Costume of Chins, illustrated by Sixty i ith Explanations in Eng- 

ume Wi 

Chine by Twenty won: 180, with Explans- 

ments of China, illustra’ enty-two ; 
tions in English and French. London: 1801. fol, 
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of the Chinese, and their Intercourse with the 
, from the London Classical Journal, Vol. i, 


Hager on the Numismatical Hi 
Greeks. Copied by C. W. 
1810. sm. 4to. 

Arts, Métiers et Cultures de la Chine, représentés dans une Suite de Gravures.... 
Vol I. Art du Vernis, le P d’Incarville, 1814, Vol. IJ. Papier de Bambou, 
d’aprés les Mémoires Pp. d’Entrecolle, Cibot, etc, 1815. Paris. 2 vols. 
bound in one. 82mo. 

Du Thé, ou Nouveau Traité sur sa Culture, sa Récolte, sa Préparation et ses Usages ; 
par F. ing Jeune, etc. Paris: 1820. 24mo. 

An Embassy from the East India Company of the United Provinces to the Grand 
Tartar Cham, Emperour of China, delivered by their Excelleies Peter De Goyer, 
and Jacob De Keyzer, at his Imperial City of Peking.... By John Nieuhoff, etc. 
Englished.... by John Ogilby, ete. London: 1669. fol. 

Atlas Chinensis: Being a Second Part of a Relation of Remarkable Passages in 
two Embassies from the East India Company of the United Provinces te the 
Viceroy Singlamong and General Taising Lipoyi, and to Konchi, Emperor of 
China and East Tartary. With a Relation of the Netherlanders assisting the 
Tartars against Coxinga, and the Chinese Fleet, who till then were Masters of the 
Sea. And a more exact geographical description than formerly, both of the 
whole Empire of China in general, and in particular of every of the fifteen 
Provinces. Collected out of their several Writings and ) eta by Arnoldus 
Montanus. Englished and adorned with above a hundred several ptures, by 
John Ogilby, Esq., etc. London: 1671. fol. 

An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the of Great Britain to the Em- 

r of China;.,., together with a Relation of Voyage undertaken on the 
ion....; with Notices of the several Places where they stopped in their 

way out and home.... Taken chiefly from the Papers of his Excellency the 
Earl of Macartney,.,,. etc. By Sir George Staunton, etc. London: 1798. 2 


vols, 4to, and a folio volume of plates. 

Voyage en Chine et en Tartarie, a la Suite de l’Ambassade de Lord Macartney, par 
M. Samuel Holmes, etc. Auquel on a joint les Vues, Costumes, etc., de la Chine, 
par M. W. Alexandre, les Planches de |’Atlas Original de cette Ambassade, 
omises dans la Traduction Frangaise, et leur Explication. Ouvrage traduit de 
— par MM. ***, Revu et publié,... par L. Langlés, etc. Paris; 1805. 
2 vols. in one. 12mo, 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Em to China; comprising a Correct 
Narrative of the Public Transactions of the Embassy, of the Voyage to and from 
China, and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho to the Return to Canton, 
...- By Henry Ellis, ete. London: 1817. 4to. 

Voyages, made in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China to the Northwest Coast of 
America. To which are prefixed, an Introductory Narrative of a Voyage performed 
in 1786, from Bengal, in the Ship Nootka ; Observations on the Probable Exist- 
ence of a Northwest Passage;.... By John Meares, etc. London: 1790. 4to. 


' Also, bound with the aboye,—Remarks on the Voyages of John Meares, Esq., in a 


Letter to that Gentleman. George Dixon, etc. London: 1791. 4to. 
Also,—Further Remarks on the — of John Meares, Esq.,... to which is added 
a Letter from Captain Duncan, By George Dixon, etc, on: 1791. 4to. 
Also—An Answer to Mr. George Dixon, etc. By John Meares,,.. London: 1791. 

4to. 

The Journal of Mr. Samuel Holmes, etc., during his Attendance, as one of the 
Gyard, on Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China and Tartary, 1792-3, London: 
1798, 12mo. 

Trayels jn China, containing Descriptions .... made and collected in the Course of a 
Short Residence at the Imperial Palace of Yuen-min-yuen, and on a Subsequent 
Journey through the Country from Pekin to Canton.,.. By John Barrow, etc. 


London: 1806. 4to. 
The Fan-gui in China, in 1836-7, By C, Toogood Downing, etc. London: 1838. 


8 vols. 12mo. 
Sketches of China; partly during an Inland Journey of Four Months, between 
d denen, with Notices and Observations relative to the 


Peking, Nanking, an 
War. Francie Davia, etc. London: 1841. 2 vols, 12mo. 
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Six Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, Leaves from a Soldier’s Note-Book. 
By Lord Jocelyn, etc. London: 1841. 16mo, 

The Closing Events of the Campaign in China: the Operations in the Yang-tze- 
kiang; and Treaty of Nanking. Captain Granville G. Loch, ete. London: 
1843. 12mo. 

An Aide-de-Camp’s Recollections of Service in China, a Residence in Hong-kong, 
and Visits to other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Captain Arthur Cunynghame, 
etc. London: 1844. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China, including a Visit to 
the Tea, Silk and Cotton Countries; with an Account of the Agriculture and 
a of the Chinese, New Plants, etc. By Robert Fortune, etc. Lon- 

n: 1847. 8vo. 

A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular Cities of China, and to 
the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the Church Missionary Soci- 

>> the Years 1844, 1845, 1846. By the Rev. George Smith, etc. New York: 
1847. 8vo. 

Five Years in China; from 1842 to 1847. With an Account of the Occupation of 
the Islands of Labuan and Borneo by her Majesty's Forces. By Lieut. F. E. 
Forbes, etc. London: 1848. 8vo. 

Kathay: a Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macaulay, etc. New York: 
1852. 16mo. 

Voyage en Chine. Ténériffe-—Rio Janeiro —Le Cap.—lIle Bourbon.—Malacca.— 
Singapore.— Manille.— Macao.— Canton.— Ports Chinois,— Cochinchine.— Java. 

oyage en Chine, et dans les Mers et Archi cet i t 
1847-1848-1849-1850. Par Jurien de Hy Graviére, an Feb: 1854. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Rambles in Eastern Asia, including China and Manilla, during several Years’ Resi- 
dence.... By B. L. Ball, M.D. Boston: 1855. 12mo. 

Crisis in the Opium Traffic: being an Account of the Proceedings of the Chinese 
Government to suppress that Trade, with the Notices, Edicts, etc., relating thereto. 
[Canton :] 1839. 8vo. 

La Chine, Opium, et les Anglais, contenant des Documents Historiques sur la Com- 
merce de la Grande-Bretagne en Chine, les Causes et les Evénements qui ont 
amené la Guerre entre les deux Nations.... par M. Saurin. Paris: 1840. S8vo. 

Remarks on Occurrences in China since the Opium Seizure in March 1839 to the 
Latest Date. By a Resident in China. London: 1840. 8vo. 

Commercial Intercourse with China. London: 1842. 24mo. 

Remarks on China and the China Trade. By R. B. Forbes. Boston: 1844. 8vo. 

A Voice from China and India, relative to Evils of the Cultivation and Smug- 
gling of Opium: in Four Letters.... By James Pegge, etc. London: 1846. 8vo. 

A Chinese Commercial Guide, consisting of a Collection of Details and Regulations 
respecting Foreign Trade with China. By the late J. R. Morrison. Canton: 
1848. 8vo. 

Tea and the Tea Trade.... First published in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine... . 
By Gideon Nye, Jr. etc. New York: 1850. 8vo. 

Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1839, 1844, 1846, 1847, 1849-55. Canton: 1839-55. 
8vo. 

Our Commercial and Political Relations with China, by an American Resident in 

rs relating to t ium in China, 1842-56. Presented to House o: 

ol. 

The Rationale of the China Question.... By an American. Macao: 1857. 4to. 

The New Foreign Settlement at Canton.... Macao: 1858. 8vo. 

Returns of the Import and Export Trade, carried on at the Port of Canton,— 
of Shanghae,—of Swatow, 1859-60. 4to. 

A Few Notices on the Extent of Chinese Education, and the Government Schools 
of Hongkong.... By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, etc. Hongkong: 1859. 8vo. 

Apis es Dominicains, Missionaires de la Chine, ou Réponse au Livre du Pére 

Tellier, Jesuite, intitulé Défense des Nouveaux Chrétiens; et a |’Eclaircisse- 
ment du Pére Le Gobien de la méme Compagnie, sur les Honneurs que les Chinois 
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rendent 4 Confucius et aux Morts, Par un Religieux Docteur et Professeur en 
Théologie de l’'Ordre de S. Dominique. Cologne: 1700. _18nio. 

Documenta Controversiam Missionariorum Apostolicorum Imperii Sinici de Cultu 

rtim Confucii Philosophi et Progenitorum Defunctorum spectantia, ac 44 

ogiam Dominicanorum Missionis Sinice Ministrorum adversus, Libros RR. Pa- 

trum Le Tellier et Le Gobien Societatis Jesu confirmantia, 18mo. (bound with 


the preceding.) 

Memoirs of the Rev. William Milne, D.D. By Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. Ma- 

M of the Rev. Sam 1 Dyer, Sixteen Y: the Chinese. By 
emoir of t v. uel Dyer, Si ears i to 
Evan Davies, ete. London: 1846. 12mo. ee 

A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Rev. Robert Morrison. Serampore: 
1815. 4to. 

Notitia Lingue Siniee. Auctore P. Premare. Malacce: 1831. 4to. 

Systema Phoneticum Scripture Sinicez. Auctore J. M.Callery, etc. Pars Secunda. 
Macao: 1841. 8vo. 

Notices on Chinese Grammar. Part I. Orthography and Etymology. By Philo- 
Sinensis. Batavia: 1842. 12mo. 

Lessons in Chinese, no title, place or date, incomplete. 8vo. 

Grammaire Mandarine, ou Principes Généraux de la Langue Chinoise Parlée, par 
M. A. Bazin, etc. Paris: 1856. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly called the Mandarin 
Dialect. By Joseph Edkins, etc. Shanghai: 1857. 8vo. 

The Chinese Speaker, or Extracts from Works written in the Mandarin Language, 
as spoken at Peking. Compiled for the use of Students, by Robert Thom, Esq., 
etc. Part I. (Chinese and romanized Chinese with interlinear translation, on op- 


ite ) Ningpo: 1846. 8vo. 
Chinese dialogues, in the Canton dialect, with English translations, the text and 


Anglo-Chinese Manual with Romanized Colloquial in the Amoy Dialect. By Rev. 
E. Doty. 1853. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Language; in Three Parts. First, containing 
ee eee ing to the Radicals; Part the Second, Chi- 


of the Canton Dialect. By R. Morrison, D.D. Part I. Chinese and 
English. Macao: 1828. 8vo, 

Monument de Yu, ou la plus Ancienne Inscription de la Chine; suivie de Trente- 
deux Formes d’Anciens Caractéres Chinois, avec quelques Remarques sur cette 
Inscription et sur ces Caractéres, par Joseph Hager. Paris: 1802. fol. 

Ta Tsing Leu Lee; being the Fundamental Laws, and a Selection from the Supple- 
mentary Statutes, of the Penal Code of China; ....Translated from the Chinese 
and accompanied with an Appendix....By Sir George Thomas Staunton, etc. 
London: 1810. 4to. 

The Three-fold San-Tsze-King, or the Triliteral Classic of China, as issued I. by 
Wang-po-keou; II. by Protestant Missionaries in that Country; and III. by the 
Rebel-Chief, Tae-ping-wang. Put into English, with Notes, by Rev, 8. C. 
etc. London: 1856. 12mo. 

Portfolio Chinensis; or a Collection of Authentic Chinese State Pai illustrative 
of the History of the Present Position of Affairs in China. With a Translation, 
Notes, and Introduction. By J. Lewis Shuck. Macao: 1846. 8vo. 

The Five King. 16 parts, in two board eavelops. roy. 8vo size. 

-The Four Books. 6 parts, in a board envelop. roy. 8vo size. 

Tri-metrical Classic, with commentary. 8vo size. 

The Thousand-character Classic, in four different styles of writing. 12mo size. 

The same, with a commentary. 8vo size. 

The same, black page, white long 8vo size. 

The same, do. roy. 8vo size, 

A Treatise on the culture and preparation of rice and silk, illustrated. 4to size. 

eo treatise on drawing, with figures and illustrations, in part colored. 
13 peste, te Ghose eovened envelopes, roy. 8vo size. 
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A treatise on . 8yo size. 

The Hundred Family Names, with commentary. 2 copies, of different editions. 
8vo size. 

The Hundred Family Names. 5 parts, in a buard envelop. 8vo size. 

History of the Un eled Ones. 8vo size. 

Three works on Chinese coins, Each in 4 parts, ina board envelop. roy. 8vo size. 
A work on Chinese coins, 24 in 4 board envelops. 12mo size. 

A complete treatise on ture. 24 parts, in 2 parcels, laid between boards. 
roy. 8vo size. 

An abridged history of Ying-Hwang. 6 parts, in a board envelop. roy. 8vo size. 
Memoirs of distingaiahed women. 8 parts, in 2 board envelops. roy. 8vo size. 

A record of controverted cases, decided by the highest court of the empire. 28 

8vo size. 

to the tones. 2 parts, in a board envelop. 
18mo size. 

An extract from the Ki-wan, page black, characters white. 8vo size. 

The same, board covers. 8vo size. 

Three Buddhist rituals, page black, letters white, on heavy paper, board covers. 
roy. 8vo size. 

Plates of the ‘Tombs of Three Generations of the Lu Family. Four thin parts, 
heavy paper, ey white. 8vo size. 

History of the Repairing of the Temple of Wu. Page black, letters white. roy. 
8vo size. 
Inscription on the Duke Wu's Tomb, black, letters white. 8vo size. 

Memoir of a Shan-si man, named K: black, letters white. 8vo size. 
Chu-fu-tsz’s maxims for the regulation of the family, page black, letters white. 
8vo size. 

A poem in praise of the Celestial Horses, page black, letters white. 8vo size. 
Seventy-two rules for Chinese Chirograpy: page black, letterg white. 8vo size. 

A tract on retribution, by the God terary excelience, page black, 

white, board covers. 8vo size. 

The same, another edition. 8vo size. 

A treatise on Natural History (Chinese), with illustrations, by B. Hobson, M.D. 
roy. 8vo size. 

A treatise on Geometry (Chinese), with figures, by D.B. M’Cartee, M.D. 8vo size. 
Hong-Kong. By the Rev. E.T. R. Moncrieff, etc. Victoria: 1852. 8vo size. 

Chinese Tract—Guide to Heaven. By Rev. J. L. Nevins. 8vo size. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, in Chinese, illustrated. 12mo size. 

A packet of 8 pamphlets, by different authors, on the proper rendering into Chinese 

of the word “God.” 8vo. 

A package of brochures on China, reports of hospitals, public societies and institu- 

tions, etc. 

A parcel of books in Chinese, mostly missionary publications. 

— - Sing [Pilgrim’s Progress in Ningpo colloquial, romanized]. Ningpo: 
. 

Tenge eden Vong [a tract on Morning Prayer, in Ningpo colloquial, roman- 

ized]. 8vo size. 

lay {a trac, in some Chine Colloquia dialect, romanized) [Lon- 

12mo, 

A a Pekin, mounted on rollers. 

Twenty-four rolls, bearing inscriptions or pictures, for suspension in houses, tem- 
ete. 


es, 

A collection of writing a 

Twe pairs of sandals. rr 

A large collection of Chinese cash, comprising 430 different varieties. 

Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet, pendant les années 1844, 
1845 et 1846. Par M. Huc, etc. Paris: 1860. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Translation of the Ts'ing Wan K’e Mung, a Chinese Grammar of the Manchu Tartar 
Language, with Introductory Notes on Manchu Literature. Shanghae: 1855. 
12mo, 


| | 
| 
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Alphabetum Tibetanum Missionum Apostolicarum Commodo editum. Premissa 
est Disquisitio qua de vario litterarum ac regionis nomine, gentis origine, moribus, 
superstitione, ac manichaeismo fuse disseritur.... Studio et labore Fr. Augus- 
tini Antonii Georgii, Eremitae Augustiniani. Romae: 1762. 4to. 

Contributions to the Physical G phy of South-Eastern Asia and Australia. By 
-George Windsor Earl, etc. With a Map. Reprinted with Additional Notes, from 
the “Journal of the Indian Archipelago.” (May, 1852.) London: 1853. 8vo. 

Description du Royaume Thai ou Siam, comprenant la To phie, Histoire Nat- 
urelle, Moeurs et Coutumes, Législation, Commerce, Industrie, Langue, Littéra- 
ture, Religion, Annales des Thai et Précis Historique de la Mission. Par Msr- 
Pallegoix, ete. Paris: 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam ; with a Narration of the Mission to that Country 
in 1855. By Sir John Bowring, ete. London: 1857. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Mission to Siam, and Hue, the Capital of Cochin-China, in the Years 1821-2. 
From the Journal of the late George Finlayson, etc. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. London: 1826. 16mo. 

Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Courts of Siam 
and Cochin China; exhibiting a View of the Actual State of those Kingdoms. 
By John Crawfurd, etc. : 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam; with a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Customs and Laws of the Modern Siamese. By Fred. Ar- 
thur Neale, etc. London: 1852. 

Relatorio da Missio Extraordinaria de P a Siam, de que foi encarregado 
como Ministro Plenipotenciario de 8. M. F. o Conselheiro Isidoro Francisco 
Guimaraes, Governador Geral de Macao, etc., etc. Macao: 1859. 8vo. 

Two Siamese manuscripts, on the native slate-books. | 

Three Siamese slate-books, prepared for writing. 

A Copy of an Ancient Siamese Inscription, of about the Year 1193, on a stone pillar 
in the city of Sukboday, the capital of Siam at that period. Lithographed. 


Bangkok. 
A set of proclamations of the King of Siam, seven in number, issued at different 


times, and on different subjects. 
A picture of -a white elephant, captured in 1854, with explanatory statement in 
iamese and English. 
Nine Siamese drawings, colored, representing Siamese utensils, musical instruments, 
- modes of travelling, etc. 
A Siamese tract in praise of Buddha. kok: (Bhudhtha) 2398, 12mo. 
Acts, Translated the Greek. By S. Mattoon. [Siamese]. Bangkok: 1855, 
12mo. 
Old Testament History, by J. Gaswell (No. 1) and D. B. Bradley (Nos. 2-10). 
1, Creation to Joseph. 1854. 6. Joshua to Saul. 1854. 
2. Joseph. - * 7. Solomon to Elijah. 1855. 
3, Moses to Giving of Law. 1855. 8. Elijah to Destru® of Jer. 1855. 
4. Sinai to Nadab. x 9. Destru® of Jer. to Cyrus. “ 
5. Tabernacle to Sihon. 1853. 10, Cyrus to Malachi. " 
[Siamese.] Bangkok: 10 vols. 12mo. 
Sacred Songs [in Siamese]. 2d Edition. Bangkok: 1847. 24mo. . 
Treatise on Midwifery, by D. B. Bradley, M.D. [printed with the first Siamese type 
-ever made.] Bangkok: 1842. 12mo, 
Treatise on Vaccination, comprising a Narrative of the Introduction and Successful 
Propagation of Vaccination in Siam.—1840 and 1844, By D. B. Bradley, M.D. 
“2d Edition. ({Siamese.] Bangkok: 1845. 12mo. 
a Friendship and Commerce between the United States and Siam. Si 
at Bangkok, May 29,1856. |Siamese and English on opposite pages.] Bangkok: 
1856. sm. 4to, 
Bangkok Calendar, for the Year of our Lord 1860.... Supplement to the Bangkok 
Calendar, for the Year of our Lord 1859..... Bangkok: 1859-60. 8vo. 
A suit of Siamese war garments. 
Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Court of Ava, 
-By John Crawfurd, ete. With an Appendix, containing a Description of Fossil 
Remains, by Prof. buckland and Mr. Clift. London: 1834. 2 vols. 8yo. 
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bm ete Chine, per les Iles de Madére, de Ténériffe, et du Cap Verd, le 

résil et 'Ile de Java,....par John Barrow, ete, Traduit de l’Anglais....par 
Malte-Brun. Paris: 1807. 2 vols. 16mo, 

Mission de la Cochin Chine et du Tonkin, avec Gravure et Carte Géographique. 
Paris: 1858, 8vo. 

The Indian Archipelago; its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, etc. 
London: 1853, 2 vols, 16mo, 

Considérations Générales sur l'Océan Indien, par M. Ch, Philippe de Kerhallet, 
etc..... suivies de la Traduction par le Méme des Instructions pour la Navigation 
dans le Détroit de Torres, et accom des Prescriptions Nautiques pour 
échapper aux Ouragans. Deuxiéme Edition, Paris: 1853. roy. 8vo. 

A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries. By John 
Crawfurd, etc. London: 1856. 16mo. 

Chronicas de la Apostolica Provincia de San Gregorio. ,..en las Islas Philipinas, 
China, Japon, ete. Parte Tercera. De la Celeberrima Seraphica Mission de Japon 
+++» 8u autor, el P. Fr. Juan Francisco de San Antonio, etc, . Manila: 1744. folio. 

The —- of Java. By the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, etc. Londor: 9830. 
2 vols. Svo. 

Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, ete., partic- 
ularly in the Government of Java 1811-1816, and of Bencoolen and its Depend- 
encies 1817-1824; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and Selections from his Correspondence. By his Widow. London: 
1830. 4to. 

The Eastern Seas, or Lg & and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago in 1832- 
33-84, comprising a Tour of the Island of Java, Visits to Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, &c; also an Account of the Present State of Singapore, with Ob- 
servations on the Commercial Resources of the Archipelago. By George Windsor 
Earl, ete. London: 1837. 8vo. 

The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited im Notes of Voy- 
ages made in 1837 from Canton, in the Ship Morrison and Brig Himmaleh, under 
Direction of the Owners. Volume ate § By G. Tradescant Lay, etc. New 
York: 1839, 12mo, 

Trade and Travel in the Far East ; or Recollections of Twenty-one Years passed in 
Java, Singapore, Australia and China. By G. F. Davidson. on: 1846. 12mo. 

Narrative of the Voyage of H. M.S. Samarang, during the Years 1843-1846 ; 
—— surveying the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago; accompanied by a 
Brief Vocabulary of the Principal Languages..... By Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, etc. London: 1848. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Borneo, and the Indian Archipelago, with Drawings of Costumes and Seenery. By 
Frank 8S. Marryat, etc. London: 1848. 8vo., 

_ The Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K. C, B., Rajah of Sarawak, narrating the 
Events of his Life, from 1838 to the Present Time. Edited by John C. Templar, 
etc. London: 1853. 3 vols. 12mo, 

Evidence given before the Commission of uiry into the Charges against Sir 
James Brooke, K. C. B. (From the Singapore Free Press.) Singapore: 1854. fol. 

The Borneo Question, or the Evidence produced at Singapore, before the Commis- 
sioners charged with the Enquiry into the Facets relating to Sir James Brooke, 
K. C.B., &c. Compiled from the “Singapore Free Press” and other Sources. 
Singapore: 1854. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Samuei Munson and the Rev. eng bn torn late Missionaries 
to the Indian Archipelago, with the Journal of their Exploring Tour. By Rev. 
Wm. Thompson. New York: 1839. 12mo. 

The Straits Times, Almanack, Calendar and Directory, for the year 1846, containing 
the Government, Various Departments, Merchants, Agents, es and Professions 
of the Incorporated Settlements, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca 
-... Compiled and arranged by R.C. W. Singapore. 12mo, 
bular Statements of the Commerce and Shipping of Prince of Wales Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, for the Official Years 1843-44, 1861-52, 1852-653, and 

olynesian Researches during a Residence of nearly ears in Soeiety 
and Sandwich Islands, By William Ellis, London: 1858, 4 vols. 16mo; 
VOL. Vil. D 
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A package of lets relating to the Indian Archipelago. 8vo. 

A package of a ser documents relating to the Coolie trade. 8vo. 

Javanese, Hindustani, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, and Armenian tracts, one each. 12mo. 

A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language.... by John Crawfurd, etc. 
Vol. 1, Preliminary Dissertation and Grammar. Vol. 2. Malay and English, and 
English and Malay Dictionaries. London: 1852. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, in the Roman and Arabic 
Character. A New Edition, enlarged and improved. Malacca: 1837. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages. Third Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Singapore: 1856. 8vo. 

A book of English and Malay phrases, designed to assist Malay boys in learning 
English. No title, place, or date. 8vo. 

“ Fragments from all Science,” in Malay. Lithographed. 16mo. 

The Tabular Statement of the Commerce and Shipping of Singapore during the 
Years 1840-41, 1841-42, 1842-438, and 1843-44. Compiled from Officiat Docu- 
uments. By C. P. Holloway, Deputy Register of Imports and Exports. Singa- 
pore: 1845, fol. 

Bugis Laws, in the Bugis language and character. 8vo. 

A Bugis tract. 8vo. 

Index, containing the Names and Geographical Positions of all Places in the Maj 
of India; designed to facilitate the Use of those Maps, and especially that of 
newly constructed and extended Map of India, lately published by Kingsbury, 
Parbury & Allen, ete. London: 1826. 24mo. 

The East-India Gazetteer, containing Particular Descriptions of the Empires, King- 
doms.... etc. of Hindostan, and the Adjacent Countries, India beyond the Gan- 
ges, and the Eastern Archipelago.... By Walter Hamilton. jon: 1828, 
2 vols. 16mo. 

The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India and its Dependencies, 
containing Original Communications.... Vols. i-xiv. London: 1816-22. 8vo. 

The same. New Series. Vols. xvi-xxi. London: 1835-36. 8vo. 

Description Historique et Géographique de I’Inde, qui présente en Trois Volumes, 
enrichis de 64 Cartes et autres Planches: 1. La Géographie de I’Indoustan, écrite en 
Latin, dans le Pays méme, par le Pére Joseph Tieffenthaler, Jesuite et Missionaire 
Apostolique dans l’Inde. 2. Des Recherches Historiques et Chronologiques sur 
Y'Inde, and la Description du Cours du Gange et du Gagra, avec une trés Grande 
Carte, par M. Anquetil Duperron, etc. 3. La Carte Générale de I'Inde, celles du 
Cours du Brahmapoutre, and de la Navigation Intérieure du Bengal, avec des 
Mémoires Rélatifs 4 ces Cartes, publiés en Anglois par M. Jaques Rennell, etc. 
Le tout, augmenté de Remarques et d'autres Additions, rédigé and publié en 
Francois par M. Jean Bernoulli, etc. Berlin: 1786-89. 3 vols, 4to. 

Sketches a relating to the History, Religion, Learning and Manners of the 
Hindoos. ith a Concise Account of the Present State of the Native Powers of 
Hindostan. London: 1792. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Indian Antiquities ; or, Dissertations relative to the Ancient Geographical Divisions, 
the Pure System of Primeval Theology, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the Orig- 
inal Form of Government, the widely Extended Commerce, and the Various and 
Profound Literature of Hindostan.... [by Thomas Maurice.] London: 1793- 
1800. 17 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Hindostan; its Arts and its Sciences, as connected with the History 
of the other Great Empires of Asia, during the most Ancient Periods of the 
World.... By the Author of Indian Antiquities. London: 1795-98. 2 vols, 4to. 

India Illustrated ; an Historical and Descriptive Account of that Important and 
Interesting Country. By Liony Gilbert,etc. London, 8vo. 

Indian Recreations; consisting chiefly of Strictures on the Domestic and Rural 
Economy of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. By Rev. William Tennant, etc. 
Vol. i, ii, London: 1804, Vol. iii. Edinburgh: 1808. 12mo. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean. By William 
Vincent, D.D., ete. London: 1807. 2 vols. 4to. ‘ 

A View of the History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos; including a Mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and Customs, and Translations from their 

Principal Works. London: 1822. 3 vols. 12mo. 
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The History of British India. By James Mill,etc. London: 1826. 6 vols, 8vo. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of British India, from the most Ancient Period 
to the Present Time;.... By Hugh Murray, James Wilson, R. K. Greville, Pro- 
fessor Jameson, Whitelan Ainslie, M.D., William Rhind, Professor Wallace, and 
Captain Clarence Dalyrymple. New York: 1836. Vols. ii, iii, 24mo, 

Modern India; with Illustrations of the Resources and Capability of Hindastan. By 
Henry H. Spry, M.D., etc. London: 1837. 2 vols.in 1. 24mo, 

British India, in its Relation to the Decline of Hindooism, and the Progress of Chris- 
tianity; containing Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the 
People;....By the Rev. William Campbell, ete. London: 1839. 8vo. 

Commerce des Anciens dans I’Inde, par L. Labat, etc. Paris: 1839. 8vo. 

Etat Actuel de l’'Inde et de l’Asie Centrale, par L. Labat, etc. Paris: 1839. 8vo. 
(bound with the preceding. 

L’Inde Contemporaine, — de Lanoye. Paris: 1858. 24mo. 

The Oriental Interpreter aud Treasury of East India Knowledge.....By J. H. 
Stocqueler, etc. don, 16ro. 

India; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, with Suggestions for reforming the Present System of Government. 
By R. Rickards, etc. London: 1828-29. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa, and Adjoining Provinces, with the 
History, and Copious Illustrations, of the Past and Present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir John Malcolm, ete. London: 1832. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Personal Observations on Sindh; the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants; and 
its Productive Capabilities: with a Sketch of its History, a Narrative of Recent 
Events. ...By T. Postans, etc. London: 1843. 8vo. 

The Punjaub; being a Brief Account of the Country of the Sikhs; its Extent, His- 
tory....etc. By Lieut. Colonel Steinbach, etc. London: 1845. 12mo. 

History of the Political and Military Transactions in India during the Administration 
of Marquess of Hastings, 1813-1823. By Henry T. Prinsep, etc. London: 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

History of the War in Afghanistan. From the Unpublished Letters and Journals of 
— and Military Officers.....By John Wi Kaye, etc. London: 1851. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A History of British Military Exploits and Political Events in India, Afghanistan 
and China, from the Captuce of Calcutta in 1757 to the Battle of Chillianwalla in 
1849. By Major William Hough, ete: London: 1853. 12mo. 

A Voyage to the East Indies; containing Authentic Accounts of the Mogul Govern- 
ment in general, the Viceroyalties of the Decan and Bengal, with their several 
Subordinate Dependances. Of Angria, the Morattoes, and Tanjoreans, Of the Ma- 
hometan, Gentoo, and Parsee Religions. Of their Customs and Antiquities, with 
General Reflections on the Trade of India. Of the European Settlements, partic- 
ularly those belonging to the English; their respective Factories, Governments, 
Trade, Fortifications and Public Buildings. The History of the War with the 
French from 1754 to the Conclusion of the General Peace if 1763. By Mr. Grose. 

° to t India; wherein some Thi are taken notice of in our Passage 
thither, but many more in our Abode hoe. within that most Rich and most 
Spacious Empire of the Great Mogul.... Reprinted from the Edition of 1655. 
Ghoul by Edward Terry, etc. don: 1777. 16mo, 


A Voyage to the East Indies: containing an Account of the Manners, Customs, é&c. 


of the Natives, with a*Geographical Description of the Country. ... By Fra Paoli- 
no da San Bartolomeo, ete. With Notes and Illustrations by John Reinhold 
Forster, etc. Translated from the German by William Johnston. London: 1800. 
8vo. . 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the Journal of a Tour in India. By Captain Mundy. 
London: 1833. 2 vols, 8vo. 

The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany;.... ete. By William Howitt. Phila- 
delphia: 1843. 8vo, 

Austria, Vienna, Prague, ete. ete. By J.G. Kohl, etc. Philadelphia: 1844. 8vo. 

Cabool: a Personal Narrative of a Journey to, and Residence in that City in the 
years 1836, 7 and 8, By the late Lieut. Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, etc, Phil- 
adelphia: 1843. 8vo, 
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The Last Year in China, to the Peace of Nanking: as sketched in Letters to his 
Friends by a Field Officer actively employed in that Country, etc. Philadelphia : 
1843. 8vo. (the above 4 works bound together in one volume.) 

Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India, from Bareilly in Rohilcund to 
Hurdwar and Nahun in the Himmalaya Mountains, with a Tour in Bundelcund, 
a Sporting Excursion in the Kingdom of Oude, and a Voyage down the Ganges. 
By C. J. C. Davidson, etc. London: 1848. 2 vols. 16mo. 

‘Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab. Containing a particular account of the Govern- 
ment and Character of the Sikhs, from the German of Baron Charles Hiigel, with 
Notes by we T. B. Jervis, etc. London: 1845. 8vo. Bound in 2 vols. 

Voyage dans I’Inde et en Perse, par le Prince Alexis Soltykoff. Paris: 1858. 24mo. 

The Wonders of Elora; or the Narrative of a Journey to the Temples and Dwell- 
ings excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a mile 
anda — at Elora, in the East Indies, by the Routes of Poona, Ahmed-nuggur, 
and Toka, returning by Dowlutabad and Aurungabad ; with some General Obser- 
vations on the People and Country, By John B, Seely, etc. London: 1824. 12mo. 

Illustrations of the Hock-eut Temples of India. Text to accompany the folio Vol- 
ume of Plates. By James Ferguson, etc. London: 1845, 8vo vol. of text, and 
large fol, vol. of plates. 

Hindu Ivfanticide. An Account of the Measures for suppressing the Practice 
of the Systematic Murder by their Parents of Female Infants; with Incidental 
Remarks on other Customs Peculiar to the Natives of India. Edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Edward Moor, etc. London: 1811, 4to. 

The Madras New Almanac, apg tg ee for the Year of our Lord 1847. 
Arranged and Compiled by J. B. Madras. 8yo. 

A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues affixed, 
spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, accordi 
to the Brahmenian System of the Shamscrit Language. By Herasim Lebedee: 
London: 1801. 4to; 

An Introductory Treatise on Sanscrit Hagiographa ; or the Sacred Literature of the 
Hindus. In Two Parts. Part I. The Philosophy of the Hindus. Part II. The 
Veda and Puranas.... By Rev, R. Wrightson, ete. Dublin: 1859. 16mo. 

Selections from the Mah4bbérata. Edited by Francis Johnson, etc. London: 1842. 
8vo. 

A Pali Manuscript, written on fourteen strips of leaf. , 

Viri Plur. Reverendi Benjamini Schulzii etc. Grammatica Hindostanica collectis 
in diuturna inter Hindostanot commoratione.... Edidit.... Dr. Jo, Henr. Callen- 
berg, etc. Halae Saxonum: 1745. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language, as spoken in the Car- 
natic. Compiled for the use of the Company of Gentlemen ts on the Madras 
Establishment at New Town, Cuddalore, 1808. 4to. 

A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By John Shakespear, etc. London: 1818. 
8vo. 

Muntakhabat-i-Hindi, or Selections in Hindustani, with Verbal Translations or 
Particular Vocabularies, and a Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, for the use 
of Students of that Language. By John Shakespear. Vol. 1. Fourth Edition. 
London: 1840. Vol. 2. Third Edition, London: 1888, (bound in one volume.) 

A Glossary, Bengali and English, to explain the Tété-itihds, the Batris Singhdsan, 
the History of R4j4 Krishna Chandra, the Purusha-Parikhy4, the Hitépadésa 
(translated by Mrityunjaya.) London: 1825. 4to. 

Gospel of Matthew, in Bengali. No title, place or date. 8yo. 

Gospel of John, iy Bengali, No title, place or date. 8vo. , 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Native and European Inhabitants of Bombay, held 
in the Town-Hall, on the 15th December 1858, to establish the Victoria Museum 
and Gardens. Bombay: 1859. 8yo. 

The same, in Gujarathi. 

A Grammar of the Telinga Language. By W. Carey, D.D., etc. Serampore, 1814. 
8vo. 

Canarese and English dictionary—[title torn out.] 12mo. 

A of the Dinidet of the Jargon of Hindos- 

tan (commonly called Moors): with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors and 
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English. ... To which are added Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, &c., &c..... By 
George Hadley. London: 1809. 8vo. 

A Tamil Drama. 16mo, 

A Report on the Cultivation, Preparation and Adulteration of Malwa Opium. By 
Assistant Surgeon Impey. Bombay: 1846. 8vo. 

A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account of the Country, Inhabitants, and 
Natural Productions; with Narratives of a Tour round the d in 1800, the 
Campaign in Candy in 1803, and a Journey to Ramisseram in 1804.... By Rev. 
James Cordiner, &c. London: 1807. 2 vols. 4to. 

Eleven ‘Years in Ceylon. Comprising Sketches of the ne and Natural 
History of that , and an Account of its History Antiquities. By 
— Forbes, etc. London: 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Recollections of Ceylon, after a Residence of nearly Thirteen Years; with an Ac- 
count of the Church Missionary Society’s Operations in the Island; and Extracts 
from a Journal. By the Rev. James Selkirk. etc. London: 1844. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour in Ceylon and India, undertaken at the Request of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in Company with the Rev. J. Leechman, M.A. By Joshua 
Russell. London: 1852. 12mo., 

Ceylon: Past and Present. By Sir George Barrow, etc. London: 1857. 16mo, 

Mesmerism in India, and its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By 
James Esdaile, M. D., ete. Hartford: 1851. 24mo. 

Wanderings in the Islands of Interview, (Andaman), Little and Great Coco. By 
J. H. Quigley. Maulmain: 1850. 12mo. 

Histoire de Nader Chah, connu sous le Nom de Thammas Kuli Khan, Empereur de 
Perse. Traduite d'un Manuscrit Persan, par ordre de sa Majesté le Roi de Dan- 
nemark, Avec des Notes Chronologiques, Historiques, Géographiques. Et un 
Traité sur la Poésie Orientale. Par Mr. William Jones, etc. London: 1770. 
4to. 2 parts bound in one volume. 

The Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick Duke of Holstein, 
to the Great Duke of Muscovy, and the King of Persia. Begun in the Year 1633, 
and finished in 1639 ; containing a Compleat eter of Muscovy, Tartary, Persia 
and other Adjacent Countries....In 7 Books. (Whereto are added the Travels 
of John Albert de Mandelslo.... from Persia into the East Indies. ... in 3 Books 
..+-) Written originally by Adam Olearius, etc. Faithfully rendered into Eng- 
lish by John Davies, ete. London: 1669. 4to. 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, in the Years 1821 and 1822. Including some 
Account of the Countries to the North-east of Persia; with Remarks.... By 
James B. Fraser, etc. London: 1825. 4to. 

Dissertations on the Rhetoric, Prosody and Rhyme of the Persians. By Francis 
Gladwin, ete. London: 1861. 4to. , 

A Specimen of Persian Poetry; or Odes of Hafez: with ish Translation 
and Para chiefly from the Specimen Poeseos Persice of Baron Revizky, 
ete..... By John Richardson, ete. on: 1802. to. 

De Persidis Lingua et Genio. Commentationes Phaosophico-Persice. Auctore 
Othm. Frank, etc. Norimbergae: 1809. 16mo. 

Rudimenta Linguz Persice. Authore Ludovico de Dieu. Accedunt duo Priora 
—_ Geneseos, ex Persica Translatione Jac. Tawusii. Lugduni Batavorum 
(Elzevir): 1639. sm, 4to. 

Historia 8. Petri Persice conscripta, simulque multis Modis contaminata. Latine 
reddita, et Brevibus Animadversionibus notata, a Ludovico de Dieu. Lugduni 
Batavorum (Elzevir): 1639. sm. 4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

Gazophylacium Linguae Persarum, Triplici Linguarum Clavi Italicae, Latinae, Gal- 
licae, nec non Specialibus Praeceptis ejusdem Linguae referatum. Opus Mission- 
ariis Orientalibus, Linguarum fessoribus, Sacrorum Bibliorum Scrutatoribus, 
Mercatoribus, Caeterisque ionum Orientalium Lustratoribus Perutile, ac Ne- 
py Authore Rev Adm. P. Angelo a S. Joseph, ete. Amsterdam: 
1684, fo 

A Grammar of the Persian Language. By William Jones, Esq. The Sixth Edi- 
tion, with Additions and Improvements. London: 1804. sm. 4to. 

The Flowers of Persian Literature: containing Extracts from the most Celebrated 
Authors, in Prose and Verse ; with a Translation into English: being a Companion 
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to Sir William Jones’s Persian Grammar. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 

Language and Literature of Persia. By S. Rousseau, etc. London: 1801. 
sm. 4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

A Concise Grammar of the Persian , containing Dialogues, Reading Les- 
sons, and a Vocabulary, together with a New Plan for facilitating the Study of 
the Languages, and Specimens in Arabic, Armenian.... and Turkish. By A. H. 
Bleeck, ete. London: 1857. 32mo. 

Joh. Joachimi Schréderi Thesaurus Linguae Armenicae, Antiquae et Hodiernae, 
cum Varia Praxios Materia.... Amstelodami: 1711. sm. 4to. 

A History of Armenia, in Armenian, 1784. 2 vols, 4to. . 

Eusebii Pamphili Caesariensis Episcopi Chronicon —o. nune primum ex Ar- 
meniaco Textu in Latinum conversum.... Opera P. Jo. Baptistae Aucher Ancy- 
rani, ete. Pars I. Historico-Chronographica. II. Chronicus Canon, Venice: 
1818. 2 vols, 4to. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, translated into Armenian verse. 1843. 2 vols. 12mo. 

An Armenian book, not identified. 18mo. 

Dichiaratione pii Copiosa della Dottrina Christiana, tradotta dalla Italiana nella 
Lingua Armena dal P. Pietro Paolo Sacerdote Armeno.... Romae: 1630. sm. 
4to. (Latin and Armenian in parallel columns on each page.) 

Commentary on the Old Testament, in Armenian. Venice: 1819. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Commentary on the New Testament, in Armenian. Venice: 1824. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, with Illus- 
trations of their Natural History. By J. Baillie Fraser, etc. New York: 1842. 
32mo. 

Observations connected with Astronomy and Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, 
of the Ruins of Babylon, as recently published and descri by Claudius James 
Rich, etc. By Rev. Thomas Maurice, etc. London: 1816. 4to. 

Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea ; forming Part of the Labors of the 
Euphrates Expedition. By William Ainsworth, etc. London: 1838. 8vo. 

The Buried City of the East, Nineveh: a Narration of the Discoveries of Mr. Lay- 
ard and M. Botta at Nimroud and Khorsabad; with Descriptions of the Exhumed 
Sculptures, and Particulars of the Early History of the Ancient Ninevite Kingdom. 
London: 1851. 16mo. 

Nineveh and its Remains; with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the Man- 
ners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austin Henry Layard, etc. New 
York: 1852. 2 vols. bound in one. 8vo. 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with Travels in Armenia, Kur- 
dis'.a and the Desert; being the Result of a Second Expedition undertaken for 
the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austin H. Layard, ete. New York: 
1858. 8vo. 

The Monuments of Assyri lonia and Persia; with a New Kev for the Recov- 
ery of the Lost Ten Tribes. By Rev. Charles Forster, etc. London: 1859. 8vo. 

The Holy Land: being Sketches of the Jews, and of the Land of Palestine. Compiled 
from the Best Sources. London: 1844. 16mo. 

Lands, Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. London: 1845. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Modern Judaea, compared with Ancient — ; with Notes illustrative of 
Biblical Subjects. By Rev. James Aitken Wylie, etc. Glasgow and London. 
16mo. 

Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and in Bible Lands in 1850 and 1851. 
By F. De Sauley. ited, with Notes, by Count Edward de Warren. Second 
Edition. London: 1854. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sinai and Palestine; in Connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, ete. London: 1857. 8vo. A 

View of the Hebrews; or the Tribes of Israel in America. ... By Ethan Smith, etc. 
Poultney (Vt.): 1825. 12mo. 

Discursus de Confusione Linguarum, tum Orientalium ...,. tum Occidentalium. ... 
statuens Hebraicam omnium esse Primam, et ipsissimam Matricem, concinnatus 
a M. Christoph. Crinesio, ete. Noriberge: 1629. sm, 4to. . , 

De Linguarum Orientalium, rtim Hebraice, Chaldaice, Syrice, Arabicer, et 

Samaritanae Prestantia, Necessitate, et Utilitate quam et Theologis prestant 
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et Philosophis. Per G. B, [William Beveridge.] London: 1658. 12mo. (bound 
with the author’s Grammatica Syriaca.) 

Lexicon Heptaglotton ; Hebraicam, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samaritanum, Aethiopi- 
cum, Arabicum, conjunctim, et Persicum separatim. ....Authore Edmundo 
Castello, ete. London: 1669. 2 vols. = eae 

Histoire Générale et Systeme Comparé Langues itiques, par Ernest Renan, 
etc,....Premiére Partie. Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques. Paris: 
1858. 8vo. 

Joannis Seldeni de Jure Naturali et Gentium, juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum, Libri 
Septem. Londini: 1640. 4to. 

Joannis Seldeni de Synedriis et Praefecturis Juridicis Veterum Ebraeorum. Lon- 
dini: 1650-53. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Hierozoicon, sive Bipartitum Opus de Animalibus S. Scripture. ...cum Indice Sep- 
tuplici.... Authore Samuele Bocharto. Revisum atque correctum.... Opera 
— Studio David Clodii, ete. Francofurti ad Moenum: 1675. fol. 

Philologus Hebraeus, continens Quaestiones Hebraicas, quae circa Vetus Testament- 
um Hebraeum fere moveri solent, Auctore Johanne Leusden, etc. Ultrajecti: 
1686. 8vo. 

De Ara Exteriore Templi Secundi Exercitationes Philologicae. ...Auctore Johanne 
Jacobo Cramero Tigurino. Lugduni Batavorum: 1697. sm. 4to. (bound with 
Hottinger’s Comm. Phil. de Decimis Judeorum.) 

Petri Cunaei de Republica Hebraeorum Libri Tres: Variis Annotationibus. . . .editi 
a Johanne Nicolai, ete. Jugduni Batavorum: 1703. 8vo. 

Clavis Domus Heber, referens Januam ad Significationem Hierologyphicam Litera- 
turse Hebraice perspiciendam. .. .Studio atque labore Casparis Neumanni. Wra- 
tislavii: 1712. sm. 4to. 

Commentarius Philologicus de Decimis Judeorum, Decem Exercitationibus absolutus 
...-Actore Job. Cour. Hottingero, etc. Premittitur. ...Hadriani Relandi Epistola 
ad Auctorem. Lugduni Batavorum: 1713. sm. 4to. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus et earum Rationibus, Libri Quatuor.....Auc- 
tore Joanne Spencero, ete. Cambridge: 1727. 2 vols. fol. 


Apparatus Historico-Criticus Antiquitatum Sacri Codicis et Gentis Hebrew. Uber- 
rimis Annotationibus in Thomae Goodwini Mosen et Aaronem subministravit 
Joh, Gottlob Carpzov. Francofurti et Lipsie: 1748. 4to. 

De Sacra Poesi He m. Praelectiones Academicae Oxonii habitae a Roberto 
Lowth, etc. Oxonii: 1775. 8vo. j 

Joh. Bernardi De-Rossi etc. de Typographia Hebreo-Ferrariensi Commentarius 

i 


Historicus quo Ferrarienses Judseorum tiones Hebraice, Hispanice, Lusitane 
recensentur et illustrantur. Parmae: 1780. 16mo. 

A Rational of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worship; in which the Wise Designs and 
Usefulness of that Ritual are explained, and vindicated from Objections. By 
Moses Lowman. A New Edition. London: 1816. 8vo. 

Essais sur la Littérature des Hébreux. Rachel.—Le Meurtrier—Les Noces Funé- 
bres.—Néhémie ; Narrations imitées de ’Hébreu; précédées d’une Introduction et 
du Voyage de Benjamin de Tudéle a l’Oasis Lointaine; suivies de Notes et de 
Dissertations qui peuvent servir a l'Intelligence de la Bible. Par J. Ch. de Mont- 
bron. Paris: 1819. 4 vols. 82mo. 

Jewish Antiquities: or, a Course of Lectures on the Three First Books of Godwin’s 
Moses and Aaron. To which is annexed a Dissertation on the Hebrew Language. 
By the late David Jennings, D.D. Ninth Edition. London: 1837. 8vo. 

Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lingue Hebrez. Quibus Via panditur ad ejusdem 
Analogiam restituendam, et vindicandam. In usum Collegii Domestici edidit 
A. Schultens. Lugduni Batavorum: 1756. 4to. 

Grammatica Hebreo-harmonica, cum Arabica et Aramea Methodo-logico Mathe- 
matica etc. ex Altingio, Buxtorio .... contracta et emendata; charta Lusoria, 
-...d. G. Kals,etc. Amsteledami: 1758. 8vo. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar: to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the two 
Modes of Reading, with or without the Points. By Charles Wilson, ete. Edin- 
burgh: 1782. 8vo. 

Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lingue Hebree. In Usum Studiose Juventutis 
edidit Nicol. Guil. Schroeder, etc. 1792. 16mo, 
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Appendix Institutionum ad Fundamenta Lingue Hebraice a Cel. Schroedero edita- 
rum, Chaldaismi Biblici Preecepta exhibens. Ulme: 1810, 16mo, (bound with 
the preceding.) 

Hebriische Sprachlehre, von Johann Severin Vater, ete. Leipzig: 1797. 16mo. 

A new and Easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language: upon the Plan of Grammar 
——— .- By the Rev. James Williams Newton, etc. Second Edition. Lon- 

: 1809. 8vo. 

The True and Antient Manner of reading Hebrew without Points: and the Whole 
Art of the Hebrew Versification deduced from it. By Th—s Ci—s, Midras 
Iaoeus. London: 1747. 8vo. 

The Key to the Sacred Language, being a Concise though Comprehensive Orthograph- 
ical and Orthoepical Hebrew and English Grammar, with Points. By E. P. 
roses a — 1818. 8vo. (the three preceding works bound together in 
one volume. 

An Hebrew Grammar, for the use of the Students of the University of Dublin. 
By Rev. Gerald Fitz-Gerald, D.D, Dublin: 1813. 8vo. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with Principal Rules; compiled from some of the most 
Considerable Hebrew Grammars; and particularly adapted to Bythner’s Lyra 
Prophetica; also, complete Paradigms of the Verbs, and Tables of the Nouns. 
With a Preface and Additions, by T. Yeates. London: 1823. 8vo. 

Elements of the Chaldee age, intended as a Supplement to the Hebrew 
Grammar, and as a General Introduction to the Aramean Dialects. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris, LL.D. London: 1822. 8vo, (bound with the preceding. 

Hebriiisches Elementarbuch von D. Wilhelm Gesenius, Erster Theil. Hebriische 
Grammatik. Neunte Auflage. 1828, Zweyter Theil, Hebriiisches Lesebuch. 

4 Sechste Auflage. 1834. Halle. 8vo. 

Etudes Hébraiques. Grammaire par Abbé Auguste Latouche, etc. Paris: 1836. 
8vo. 

Hebrew Grammar designed for the use of Schools and Students in the Universities. 
By Christopher Leo, etc, Cambridge and London: 1836. 8vo. 

An Introduction to Hebrew Grammar, By William Thomas Philipps, etc. Second 
Edition. Oxford: 1837. 8vo. 

Grammaire Hébraique, précédée d’un Précis Historique sur la Langue Hébraique ; 
par S. Preiswerk, V.D.M. Genéve: 1838, 8vo. 

Hieronymian Hebrew; or, a Grammar of the Sacred Language on the System dis- 
closed by the Writings of Saint Jerome. By William Beeston, etc. London: 
1843, 8vo, 7 

On the Etymo and Prophetic Character of the Proper Names found in the Old 
Testament; being a Key to the Masoretic Punctuation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By William Beeston, ete. London: 1843. 8vo, (bound with the preceding.) 

A Hebrew Grammar, containing a Copious and Systematic Development of the 
Etymology and Punctuation of that i By Samuel Ransom, ete. Lon- 
dor: 1843. 8vo. 

Henrici Opitis etc, Novum Lexicon Hebrao-Chaldeo-Biblicum.... Lipsiae: 1692. 
8vo. 

Lapis Adjutorii, sive Lexici Hebrwo-Chaldeo-Sacri Pars Prima, conti- 
nens omnes Voces Hebraicas et Chaldaicas V. T. in duabus Prioribus Alphabeti 
Hebraici Literis Aleph et Beth occurrentes, que Commentario Philologico-Theo- 
logico illustrantur....cum Indicibus Necessariis, Auctore Johanne Heeser, etc. 
Harderovici: 1716, sm. 4to. 

Theoph. Inman. Dindorfii etc. Novum Lexicon Linguz Hebraico-Chaldaice Com- 
yo in Veteris Testamenti torum Ope 

nimadversionibusque Prestantissimorum Interpretum etatum. Lipsiae : 
1801-4. 3 vols. 

Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, without Points; together with a Complete List 
of such Chaldee Words as occur in the Old Testament, and a Brief Sketch of 
Chaldee Grammar....By James Andrew, etc. London: 1828. 8vo. 

Etudes Hébraiques. Dictionnaire Idio-étymologique Hébreu, et Dictionnaire Grec- 
Hébreu, *Abbé Auguste Latouche, etc. Paris: 1836. 8vo, 

Innocentii Fessler etc. Anthologia Hebraica e Sacris Hebraeorum Libris depromta. 

Adjecta est Versio Latina et Annotationes. Leopoli: 1787. 8vo. 
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A Hebrew ee a By Moses Stuart, etc. Oxford: 1834. 8vo. 

Analecta Hebraica; with Critical Notes, and Tables of Paradigms of the Conjuga- 
tions of the Regular and Irregular Verbs....By C. W. H. Pauli. Second Edi- 
tion, with a Key. Oxford: 1842. 8vo. 

A Key to the Second and Third Sections of Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica....By C. 


W. H. Pauli. London: 1839. 8vo, (bound with the — -) 

Psalmi Davidis Hebraicé, cum Interlineari Versione tis Pagnini, Bon. Ariae 
Montani et aliorum Collato Studio ad Hebraicam Dictionem diligentissimé ex- 
pensa. Raphelengii: 1608. 8vo. 

Proverbia Salomonis, Job, Canticum Canticorum, Ruth, Lamentationes Jeremie, 
Ecclesiastes, et Esther, Hebraicé, cum etc. (as above). Raphelengii: 1608. 8Vvo. 

The Book of Psalms in Hebrew, metrically a with Selections from the Va- 
rious dings of Kennicott and De Rossi, from the Ancient Versions. By 
J. Rogers, ete. Oxford. 12mo, 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Hebrew. London: 1851. 12mo. 

The Book of Jasher, referred to in Joshua, and Second Samuel. Faithfully trans- 
lated from the Original Hebrew into English, New York: 1840. 8vo. 

Joh. Gasbaris Myriczi Themarensis Hennebergico Franci Grammatice Syro-Chal- 
deze Libri Duo, quorum Primus Voces Simplices: Secundus verd Conjunctas 
considerat. Interseritur sparsim RKabbinico-Talmudice Dialecti Variatio. Gene- 
ve: 1619. sm. 4to, 

Ratio, Institutioque addiscende Lingue Chaldaice-Rabbinicee-Talmudice, cum sin- 
larum Dialectorum Exemplis etiam Latinitate donatis. Accedit ad exercendos 
rones inventa difficillima Peregrinatio Rabbini Petachiz cum Interpretatione 

Latina et Adnotationibus. Alia passim addita Indicum auxilio patefacta. Auc- 
tore Antonio Zanolini, etc. Patavii: 1750. 4to. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language, intended as a Supplement to the Hebrew Gram- 
mars, and as a General Introduction to the Aramean Dialects. By Rev. William 
Harris, LL.D. London: 1822. 8vo. 

Grammatica Syriaca Tribus Libris tradita, quorum Primus Vocum Singularum Pro- 
prietatem, Secundus Syntaxin, Tertius Figuras Grammaticas et Praxin continet 
..+-Opera et studio Gulielmi Beveridgii, etc. London: 1658. 12mo. 

Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebrauch: nebst dem ersten 
Theil einer Syrischen Chrestomathie. Von Johann David Michaclis, Gdéttingen: 
1786. 32mo. 

Psalterium Davidis Aethiopice. Londini: 1815. 4to. 

Arabice Lingue Tyrocinium: id est Thome Erpenii Grammatica Arabica;. . . .Lug- 
duni Batavorum: 1656, 8vo. 

Thomae Erpenii Grammatica Arabica cum Fabulis Locmanni etc, Accedunt Ex- 
cerpta Anthologie Veterum Arabiae Poetarum, quae inscribitur Hamasa Abi 
Temmam, ex MSS. Biblioth. Academ, Batave edita, conversa et Notis illustrata 
ab Alberto Schultens....Lugduni Batarorum: 1748. 8vo. 

Prime Line Institutionum ad Fundamenta Dialecti Arabice, sive Specimen Gram- 
matice Arabice, ad Intimam Antiquissimz hvujus Dialecti, cum Hebrea Lingua, 
demonstrandam Harmoniam, secundum Paragraphos elegantissima Grammatice 
Hebreez Schreederianz, descriptum. Lugduni Batavorum: 1779. 4to. 

Arabische Grammatik, nebst einer Arabischen Chrestomathie, und Abhandlung vom 
Arabischen Geschmack, sonderlich in der Poetischen und Historischen Schreibart. 
Von Johann David Michaelis. Géttingen: 1781. 32mo. 

Grammaire de la Langue Arabe Vulgaire et Littérale ; Ou Posthume de M. 
ae etc. Augmentée de quelques Contes Arabes, par I’Editeur [L. Langlés]. 

aris: 1813. 4to, 

Vocabulaire Frangais-Arabe des Dialectes Vulgaires Africains d’ Alger, de Tunis, de 
Marok et d'Egypte, par J. J. Marcel, etc. Paris: 1837. 8vo. 

The Oriental Geography of Ebn Havkal, an Arabian Traveller of the Tenth Cen- 
tury. Translated....by Sir William Ouseley, etc. London: 1800. 4to. 

Abdollatiphi Historie Aegypti Compendium, Arabice et Latine. Partim ipse ver- 
tit, partim a Pocockio versum emendum curavit, Notisque illustravit J. White, 
etc. Oxonii: 1800. 4to. 

Sententiae Ali Ebn Abi Talebi Arabice et Latine. E Codieibus Manuscriptis de- 
= aoe vertit, et Annotationibus illustravit Cornelius Van Waenen. Ox- 

: 1806. 4to. 
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Szaffi’eddini Hellensis ad Sulthanum Elmelik Eszszaleh Schemseddin Abulmekarem 
Ortokidam Carmen Arabicum; ....edidit....D. Georgius Henricus Bernstein, 
etc, Lipsiae: 1816. fol. 

Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammad Al Sharastani, Part 1. 
— the Account of Religious Sects. Now first edited from the collation 
of several MSS. By the Rev. William Cureton, etc. London: 1842. 8vo. 

Abu Nasri Ismaélis Ebn Hammad Al-Gieubarii Farabiensis Purioris Sermonis Ara- 
bici Thesaurus vulgo dictus Liber Sehah sive Lexicon Arabicum. Particula I. E 
Codicibus Manuscriptis Summa Fide edidit ac Versione Latina instruxit Ever- 
ardus Scheidius. Harderuici Gelrorum. 4to. 

Rabbi Yapheth Ben Heli Bassorensis Karaite in Librum Psalmorum Commentarii 
Arabici e duplici Codice MSS. Bibliothecee Regie Parisiensis edidit Specimen et 
in Latinum convertit L. Bargés, etc. Lutetie Parisiorum: 1846. 8vo. 

The History of the Saracens ;....By Simon Ockley, etc. Vol. I 2nd Edition; Vol. 
II. London: 1718. 8vo. 

The same. The Fourth Edition, revised, improved, and enlarged. London: 1847. 
8vo. 

Hadriani Relandi de Religione Mohammedica Libri Duo. Trajecti ad Rhenum: 
1717. 

A Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of the Mahometans....By Jo- 
seph Pitts, etc. The Fourth Edition, corrected, with Additions. ...London: 1738. 
18mo. 

De Mohammede Resurrectionis Christi Teste, et Mohammedanis in Neo-Borussia 
Orientali, Sectio I 1802. Sectio II. 1808. Sectio III. 1804. Programma.... 
Civibus propositum, a Rectore, Cancellario, Directore et Senatu Academiae Regio- 
montanae. Regiomonti. sm. 4to. 

Exercitatio de Religione Muhammedica.... Tubinge: 1761. sm. 4to. 

Dissertatio Theologica Joh. Michaelis Langii, etc. de Fabvulis Mohammeedicis circa 
SS. Trinitatis Mysterium et Generationem in Divinis.... Noribergee: 1697. sm. 
4to. 

Dissertatio Inauguralis de Prima Alcorani Sura. ...Jacobi Christophori Gulielmi 
Holste. Altorfii Noricorum: 1743. sm. 4to. (the above four works bound to- 
gether in one volume.) 

Derivationes Alcoranicae. In Usum suum et Arabicis Studentium comparatae cum 
Surarum aliquot Indicibus adjectis a Rev. Gulielmo Vansittart, D.D., ete. Lon- 
dini: 1826. 8vo. 

Selections from the Kur-dn, commonly called in England ‘the Koran, with an inter- 
woven Commentary ; translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and 
illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s Edition: to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, taken from Sale’s Prelimin cy Discourse.... By Edward William Lane, 
etc. London: 1843. 8vo. 

Séjour chez le Grand-chérif de la Mekke, par Charles Didier. Paris: 1857. 24mo. 

Le Koran. Traduction Nouvelle faite sur le Texte Arabe par M. Kasimirski, etc. 
Paris: 1859. 24mo. 

Historie Musulmane Turcorum, de Monumentis ipsorum exscriptae. Libri xviii. 
Opus Jo. Leunclavii, Amelburni.... Accessere Commentarii Duo, Libitinarius 
Index Osmanidarum... et Apologeticus alter, cum Onomastico Gemino et Indice 
Copioso. Francofurti: 1591. 4to. 

Annals of the Turkish Empire, from 1591 to 1659 of the Christian Era. By Naima. 
Translated from the Turkish by Charles Fraser. Vol. I. London: 1832. 4to. 

Histoire de la Turquie. Par Théophile Lavallée. Paris: 1859. 2 vols. 24mo. 

Epistole Quatuor: quarum dus de Moribus ac Institutis Turcarum agunt, deze sep- 
tem Asiz Ecclesiarum et Constantinopoleos Notitiam continent. Authore Tho. 
Smith, etc. Oxonii: 1674. 32mo. 

A Residence at Constantinople, in the Year 1827, with Notes to the Present Time. 
By Josiah Brewer, etc. New Haven: 1830. 12mo. 

Linguarum Orientalium Turcice, Arabice, Persice Institutiones, seu Grammatica 
Turcica,....cujus singulis Capitibus Praecepta Linguarum Arabice et Persice 
subjiciuntur. ...Opera, typis, et sumptibus Francisci 4 Mesgnien Meninski, etc. 
Vienna: 1680. fol. 
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Francisci 4 Mesgnien Meninski Institutiones Lingus Turcice, cum Rudimentis Par- 
ellelis Linguarum Arabice et Persice. Editio altera Methodo Linguam Turcicam 
suo Marte discendi aucta. Curante Adamo Francisco Kollar, etc. Vindobonx: 
1756. 2 vols. in one. sm. 4to. ‘ 4 

Elémens de la Grammaire Turke, a’ des Eléves de I’Ecole Royale et Spéciale 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Par P. Amédée Jaubert, etc, Paris: 1823. 
4to. 

Grammaire Turke ; précédée d'un Discours Préliminaire sur la Langue et la Litté- 
rature des Nations Orientales; avec un Vocabulaire Volumineux, des Dialogues, 
un Recueil d’Extraits en Prose et en Vers....Par Arthur Lumley Davids, etc. 
Traduite de l’Anglais par Madame Sarah Davids, etc. London: 1836. 4to. 

A Reading Bouk of the Turkish Language, with a Grammar and Vocabulary, con- 
taining a Selection of Original Tales, literally translated and accompanied by 
Grammatical References. The Pronunciation of each Word given as now used 
in Constantinople. By William Burckhardt Barker, etc. Senden: 1854. 8vo. 

Contes Tures en Langue Turque, extraits du Roman intitulé Les Quarante Vizirs. 
Par feu M. Belletéte. Paris: 1812. 4to. 

Notes, during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. By 
Sir Frederick Henniker, ete. London: 1823. 8vo. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Details of the Military Power and Resources 
of those Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and Commercial 
of By C. Rochford Scott, etc. : 1887. 2 vols. 


vo. 

The American in Egypt, with Rambles through Arabia Petreea and the Holy Land, 
cuing the Years 1839 and 1840. By James Ewing Cooley. New York: 1842, 

vo. 

A Journal of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petre, and the Holy Land, during 1841-2. 
By David Millard. Rochester: 1843. vo. 

A the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1845-6. 
By Mrs. Romer, ete. London: 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

— and the Caravan, a Family Tour through Egypt and Syria. London: 

47. 12mo, 

Travels in Egypt and Palestine. By J. Thomas, M.D. Philadelphia: 1853. 12mo. 

Ancient Egypt and Idumea. London. 32mo. 

Voyage d’Egypte et de Nubie, par Frédéric-Louis Norden. Nouvelle Edition, soig- 
neusement conférée sur l'Originale, avec des Notes, et des Additions tirées des 
Auteurs Anciens et Modernes, et des Géographes Arabes. Par L. Langleés, etc. 
Paris: 1795-98. 2 vols. 4to and a vol. of plates. 

Travels in ig and Lower Egypt; undertaken by order of the Old Government 
of France; by C.S. Sonnini, ete. Translated from the French by Henry Hunter, 
D.D. London: 1799. 3 vols. 12mo, 

History of the British Expedition to Egypt; to which is subjoined, a Sketch of the 
Present State of that Country and its Means of Defence, etc. “By Robert Thomas 

oyages dans et ute 
Par Vivant — et les Savants attachés a l'Expédition des Frangais. London: 
1809. 2 vols. 4to, 

Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the Country beyond the Cataracts. By 
Thomas Legh, ete. don: 1816. 4to. 

Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to Oasis of Japi- 
ter Ammon. By G. Belzoni. London: 1821. 4to. 

—— m, and the Blue and White Niles. By George Melly. London: 1851. 2 
vols, 12mo, 

Village Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John, etc. Lon- 
don: 1852. 2 vols. 12mo. 

500 Lieues sur le Nil, par Charles Didier. Paris: 1858. 18mo. 

The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. By Samuel Sharpe. London: 1838, 
4to. 


The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 
640. By Samuel Sharpe. London: 1846. 8vo. 
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— Egypt under the Pharaohs. By John Kenrick, AM. New York: 1852. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, 
Palaces and Tombs. By William Osburn, ete. London: 1854. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and abridged from his 
Larger Work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, ete. New York: 1854. 2 vols, 12mo. 

The Modern History and Condition of Egypt, its Climate, Diseases, and Capabili- 
ties ; exhibited in a Personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, with an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of Mohammed Ali Pasha, from 1801 to 1843: inter- 
spersed with Illustrations of Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and 
the Progress of Civilization in the East. By William Holt Yates, M.D., etc. 
London: 1843, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Letters on Egypt, with a Parallel between the Manners of its Ancient and Modern 
Inhabitants, the Present State, the Commerce, the Agriculture, and Government 
of that Country; and an Account of the Descent of St. Lewis at Damietta: ex- 
tracted from Joinville, and Arabian Authors, By M. Savary, etc. London: 1786. 
2 vols, 8vo. 

An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, written in 
Egypt during the Years 1833-34 and -35. Partly from Notes made during a 
Former Visit to that Country in the Years 1825-28. By Edward William Lane, 
etc. London: 1846. 3 vols. in one. 24mo. 

The Englishwoman in Egypt: letters from Cairo, written during a Residence there 
in 1842, 3, and 4, with E. W. Lane, etc. By his Sister. London: 1851-53. 2 
vols, 24mo. 

The same. Second Series, London: 1846. 24mo. (bound with the preceding.) 

Les Nuits du Caire. Par Charles Didier, Paris: 1860. 24mo. 

Egypt and the Great Suez Canal. A Narrative of Travels. By J. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, etc. London: 1857. 8vo. 

Laurentii Pignorii Patavini Mensa Isiaca .... accessit ejusdem Authoris de Magna 
Deum Matre Discursus .... necnon Jacobi Philippi Tomasini Manus Znea, et 
de Vita psy Pignorii Dissertatio. Amstelodami: 1669. sm. 4to. 

Aegyptiaca: or Observations on Certain Antiquities of Egypt. In Two Parts. 
Part I. The History of Pompey’s Pillar, elucidated. Part II, Abdollatif’s Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Feypt, written in Arabic, A. D. 1203, Translated 
into English, and illustrated with Notes. By J. White, D.D., etc. Part I. Ox- 
ford: 1801. 4to. 

’ Memoranda, illustrative of the Tombs and Sepulchal Decorations of the Egyptians ; 
with a Key to the Egyptian Tomb now exhibiting in Piccadilly. Also, Remarks 
on Mummies, and Observations on the Process of Embalming. London: 1822. 
16mo. 

A History of Egyptian Mummies, and an Account of the Worship and Embalming 
of the Sacred Animals by the Egyptians; with Remarks on the Funeral Ceremo- 
nies of Different Nations. ...By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, etc. London: 1834. 


4to. 

The Pyramids of Gizeh, from Actual Survey and Admeasurement, by J. E. Perring, 
Civil Engineer: illustrated by Notes and References to the several Plans, with 
Sketches taken on the Spot, by E. J. Andrews, Esq. Parts i, ii, iii, in one vol- 
ume. London: 1839-42. mammoth folio, 

Joannis Pierii Valeriani Bellunensis Hieroglyphica, seu de Sacris A2gyptiorum alia- 
rumque Gentium Literis Commentarii:....Lugduni: 1610. fol. 

Pro Sacerdotum Barbis, ad Clarissimum Cardinalem Hippolytum Medicem Decla- 
matio. Authore Joanne Pierio Valeriano Ballunensi ....accesserunt Varia Poe- 
mata.... Lugduni: 1610. fol. 

Hieroglyphicorum Collectanea, ex Veteribus et Neotericis descripta. In Sex Libros 
....et nunc primum Joannis Pierii Valeriani, et Eruditi Anonymi Sexaginta Hie- 
oo ina Libris addita. Lugduni: 1610. fol. (the above three works bound 

ther. 

Pri saree of the Rosetta Stone, in Three Languages, which was brought to Eng- 
land in the Year 1802. By Rev. Matthew Raper. (Including a letter from Gen. 
H. Turner, a translation of the Greek text by Stephen Weston, and a Latin Ver- 
sion of the Trilinguar Stone, together with Illustrations of the Inscription, by 
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Christ. Gottlob Heyne, etc.; and remarks on the inscription Taylor Combe : 
from the Archeolugia, or Journal of the Antiquarian Society.) London: 1807. 


4to. 

Frid. Aug. Guil. Spohn, ete. de Lingua et Literis Veterum gyptiorum cum Per- 
multis Tabulis Lithographicis, Literas Xgyptiorum tum Vulgari tum Sacerdotali 
Ratione Scriptas explicantibus, atque Iuterpretationem Rosettanae aliarumque 
Inscriptionum et aliquot Voluminum Papyraceorum in Sepulcris repertorum ex- 
hibentibus. Accedunt Grammatica atque Glossarium Aigyptiacum, Edidit.... 
Gustavus Seyffarth, ete. Lipsie: 1825-31. 2 vols. 4to. 

Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens, ou Recherches sur les 
Elémens Premiers de cette iture Sacrée....Par M. Champollion le Jeune. 
Seconde Edition, revue par l’Auteur, et augmentée de la Lettre 4 M. Dacier... . 
Paris: 1828. 8vo. and volume of plates. 1827. 8vo. 

Examen Critique des Principaux Groupes Hiéroglyphiques, par A. Thilorier. Paris : 
1832. 4to. 

ee of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By Samuel Sharpe. Lon- 

ion: 1837. 4to. 

Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champollion Jun., and on the Advantages 
which it offers to Sacred Criticism. By J. G. H. Greppo, etc. Translated from 
the French by Isaac Stuart, with Notes and Illustrations. Second Edition. New 
York: 1842. 8vo. 

Otia Agyptiaca. Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and Hierogly phical Discover- 
ies. By George R. Gliddon. London: 1849. 8vo. 

A mummy skull, from the catacombs of Sakkara. 

Three ancient Egyptian scarabei. 

The New Testament in Coptic and Arabic (the two versions in parallel columns on 
each page). Part I. The Gospels. 1847. Part II. Acts—Revelation. 1852. 
London, 2 vols. fol. 

Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1772, and 1773. By James Bruce, ete. Edinburgh: 1805. 7 vols. 16mo. and 
Vol. 8, plates and maps, 4to. 

Travels in Nubia; by the late John Lewis Burckhardt. London: 1819. 4to. 

Inscriptiones Nubienses. Commentatio lecta in Conventu Academie Archeologize 
A. D. vi Kal. Aug. mpcooxx. a B, G. Niebuhrio, ete. Rome: 1820. 4to. 

Nubia and Abyssinia: comprehending their Civil History, Antiquities....ete. By 
the Right Rev. M. Russell, etc. Edinburgh. 24mo. 

Histoire du Christianisme d’ Ethiopie, et d’Arménie; par Monsieur Maturin Veyssiére 
Lacrose, etc. La Haie: 1739. 18mo. 

The Highlands of Ethiopia, By Maj. W. Cornwallis Harris, ete. London: 1844, 
3 vols. 12mo. 

A Voyage to Abyssinia, by Father Jerome Lobo, etc., containing the History of that 
Country, continued down to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century : with Fifteen 
Dissertations on Various Subjects, relative to the Antiquities, Government... .of 
Abyssinia. By M.leGrand. Translated from the French by Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. To which are added various other tracts, by the same author... .. London: 
1789. 8vo. 

A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the Interior of that Country, executed un- 
der the orders of the British Government, in the years 1809 and 1810: in which 
are included, an Account of the Portuguese Settlements on the East Coast of Africa, 
....-a Concise Narrative of Late Events in Arabia Felix ; and some Particulars 
respecting the Aboriginal African Tribes, extending from Mosambique to the Bor- 
ders of Egypt; together with Vocabularies of their respective Languages... . . By 
Henry Salt, etc. London: 1814. 4to. i 

Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, etc., detailing their Proceedings in 
the Kingdom of Shoa, and Journeys in other Parts of Abyssinia, in the Years 
1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. To which is prefixed, a Geographical Memoir of 
Abyssinia and South-eastern Africa, by James McQueen, Esq.....London: 1843. 
8vo. 

Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, ete, 
Preceded by an Introduction Geographical and Historical, on Abyssinia, translated 
from the French by Rev. Sereno D. Clark. Accompanied with « Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, D.D. New York: 1850. 12mo, 
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Life in Abyssinia; being Notes collected during three Years’ Residence and Travels 
in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. New York: 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Dictionary of the Amharic Language. In Two Parts. Ambaric and English, and 
English and Amharic, By the Rev. Charles William Isenberg, etc. London: 1841. 


4to. 

Grammar of the Amharic Language. By the Rev. Charles William Isenberg, etc. 
London: 1842. roy. 8vo, 

Life with the Zulus of Natal, South Africa. By G. H. Mason, etc. London: 1855. 
16mo. 

Travels in Southern Africa, in the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806. By Henry 
Lichtenstein, etc. Translated from the Original German, by Anne Plumptre. 
London: 1812-15. 2 vols. 4to. 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, thence across the Continent. down the River 
Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone, etc. New York: 1858. 
8vo. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, with a Statistical Account of that 
Kingdom, and Geographical Notices of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By 
T. Edward Bowdich, etc. London: 1819. 4to. 

Narrative of an Expedition to Explore the River Zaire, usually called the Congo, 
in South Africa, in 1816, under the direction of Captain J. nd Tuckey, etc. To 
which is added the Journal of Professor Smith: ....London 1818, 4to. 

A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea, divided into the Gold, the 
Stone, and the Ivory Coasts..... Written originally in Dutch by William Bosman, 
etc. London: 1705. 16mo. 

The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 1805. By Mungo 
Park. Together with other Documents, Official and Private, relating to the same 
Mission, To which is prefixed an Account of the Life of Mr. Park. London: 
1815. 4to. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by the late John Leyden, 
M.D. Enlarged, and completed to the Present Time, with Illustrations of its Geo- 
graphy and Natural History, as well as of the Moral and Social Condition of its 

habitants. By Hugh Murray, etc. Edinburgh: 1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, Territories in the Interior of Africa. by El 
Hage Abd Salan Shabeeny ; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which is 
added, Letters Descriptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, and across 
the Mountains of Atlas; also Fragments....By James Grey Jackson, etc. Lon- 
unparenktte bulary of the Yoruba led by the Re 1 

A Grammar ai oca of t oru , compi v. Samue’ 
etc. Together with 0. Vidal, etc. Lon- 

: 1852. 8vo. 

Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the Years 
1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, F.R.S., Captain Clapperton, and the late 
Doctor Oudney.....Third Edition. London: 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

, An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto Unde- 
scribed Countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras.... 
conducted by Sir James Edward Alexander, etc. London: 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten van Egypten, Barbaryen,. ... 
vertoont in de Benamingen, Grenspalen.....Met Lantkaerten....Door Dr. 0. 
Dapper....Amsterdam: 1668. 4to. 

Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Eylander: als Madagaskar, of Sant 
Laurens....vertoont in de Benamingen, Gelegentheit, Steden....Door Dr. O. 
Dapper. Amsterdam: 1668. 4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

Travels, or Observations, relating to several Parts of Barbary and the Levant. 
Illustrated with Copperplates. By Thomas Shaw, etc. Edjoburgh : 1808. 2 
vols. 8vo, 

An Account of the Empire of Morocco, and the Districts of Suse and Tafilelt; 
compiled from Miscellaneous Observations. ...To which is added an Account of 
Shipwrecks on the Western Coast of Africa, and an Interesting Account of Tim- 
buctoo, the Great Emporium of Central Africa. By James Grey Jackson, etc. 
London: 1814. 4to. 
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Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence in Tripoli in Africa: from the eg: Corres- 
ndence in the Possession of the Family of the late Richard Tully, Esq., the 
ritish Consul, comprising Authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Reigning 

Bashaw, his Family, and other Persons of Distinction; also an Account of the 
Domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks. London: 1817. 4to. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers; comprising a Geographical and Historical Ac- 
count of the Regency; Biographical Sketches of the Dey and his Ministers; 
Anecdotes of the Late War; Observations on the Relations of the Barbary States 
with the Christian Powers; and the Necessity and Importance of their Complete 
Subjugation. By Signor Pananti. London: 1818. 4to. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Years 1818, 19, and 20; accom- 
= by Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger .... 

yy Captain G. F. Lyon, ete. London: 1821. 4to. 

Adventures in the Libyan Desert, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle 
St.John. New York: 1849. 12mo, 

The Pillars of Hercules; or, a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848, 
By David Urquhart, etc. New York: 1860. 2 vols, 24mo. 

Algeria: the Topography and History, Political, Social, and Natural, of French 
Africa. By John Reynell Morell. don: 1854, 8vo. 

Btude sur la Conquéte de l'Afrique par les Arabes, et Recherches sur les Tribus 
Berbéres qui ont occupé le Maghreb Central. Par Henri Fournell. [Premiére 
Partie.] Paris: 1857. 4to. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Modern Greek, translated by S. C. Wilson. Malta: 
1831. 12mo, 


From Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

Analyse des 6ten Buches von Somadeva's Mihrchensammlung, von Hermann Brock- 
haus [pp. 101-162 of Berichte der phil.-hist. Cl, d. Kén. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 1860]. 8vo. 

Die Lieder des Hafis. ...herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. iii, 1,2. Leip- 


zig: 1860. roy. 8vo. 
From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Parts i, ii, iii, v, vi. 
Hongkong: 1848-59. 8vo. 
From the Commissioner of Patents. 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1859. Agriculture. Wash- 
ington: 1860, 8vo. 


From Mr. George L. Ditson, of New York. 


Adventures and Observations on the North Coast of Africa; or, the Cresent and the 
French Crusaders. By G. L. Ditson, ete. New York: 1860. 12mo. 


From M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 

Description des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’aprés le Texte Hindoustani de 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, oi M. Garcin de Tassy, etc. [Extrait du Journal Asiat- 
ique.] Paris: 1861. . 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. xiv. 3,4; xv. 1. Leip- 
: 1860. 8vo. 

Poa enol fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, heravsgegeben von der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Band ii. Leipzig. 8vo. , 

No.1. Hermae Pastor. Aethiopice primum edidit et Aethiopica Latine vertit 
Antonius d’Abbadie. 1860. 

No. 2. Die Gathas des Zarathustra. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und erliutert von 
Dr. Martin Haug. Zweite Abtheilung, 1860. 


From Dr. L. H. Gulick, of Povape. 


Notes on the Grammar of the Ponape Dialect. By L, H. Gulick, M.D. Honolulu: 
1855. 12mo. 
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From Messrs. Hale, Morton, and Jones, of Philadelphia. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Philomathean Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania to translate the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone. [By Charles 
R. Hale, 8. Huntington Jones, and Henry Morton.] Second Edition. Philadel- 
phia: 1859. sm. 4to, lithographed, with illuminated borders and decorations, and 
numerous illustrations, printed in colors. 


From Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, of Dursley, England. 

Papers Relative to the Colonization, Commerce, Physical Geography, etc., ete., of 
the Himalaya Mountains and Nepal, by B. H. Hodgson, ete. Calcutta: 1857. 8vo. 

Essays on the aboriginal tribes of India, by B. H. Hodgson, extracted from various 
volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; viz. Aborigines of 
Southern India.—Aborigines of the South.—Aborigines of the Nilgiris.— A borigi- 
nes of the Eastern Ghats.—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Remarks on their 
Affinities —On the Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier.—Aborigines of the North 
East Frontier.—On the Indo-Chinese Borderers—On the Mongolian Affinities of 
the Caucasians.—Route from Kathmandi, the Capital of Népal, to Darjeling in 
Sikim, interspersed with Remarks on the People and Country.—Memorandum 
relative to the Seven Césis of Népal.—On the Chépdng and Kastinda Tribes of 
Népal.—-Sifan and Hoérsék Vocabularies, with another Special Exposition in the 
Wide Range of Mongolian Aifinities, and Remarks on the Lingual and Physical 
Characteristics of the Family—Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of 
the Broken Tribes of Népal.—Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages 
(Dialects) of the Celebrated People called Kirantis, now occupying the Eastern- 
most Province of the Kingdom of Népdl....—Vayu Gram- 
mar.—Bahing Vocabulary.—Bahing Grammar.—On the Vayu Tribe of the Central 
Himilaya.—On the Kiranti Tribe of the Central Himalaya. [With numerous 
manuscript corrections, additions, and remarks, by the Author.] 


From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Traces de Buddhisme en Norvége avant I’Introduction du Christianisme, par M. C. 
A. Holmboe, ete. Paris: 1857. 8vo. 

Four essays, by C. A. Holmboe, on philological and archeological subjects, viz: Om 
Preeget paa Nogle i Norden fundne Guldmynter og Guldbracteater fra Oldtiden.— 
Asaland og Vanaland.—Forsvar for den Maade, hvorpaa de Gamle Oversettelser 
gjengive Ordet n>wp.—Om me bee af Ordet Saraph i det Gamle Testa- 
mente. (Extracts from Videnskabs-Seiskabets Forhandlinger for 1858 and 1859.) 

From the University of Kiel. 
Chronik der Universitat zu Kiel, 1854-58. Kiel: 1855-59. 4to. 
Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel, aus dem Jahre 1859. Kiel: 1860. 4to. 
From Dr, Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin, 

’ Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, etc. ix. 5, 6; x. 1-3. Berlin: 
1860-61. 8vo. 

Beitriige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, etc. ii. 3,4. Berlin: 1860-61. 8vo. 

From M. Léon de Rosny, of Paris. 

Revue Orientale et Américaine, publiée....par Léon de Rosny. Tome Troisiéme. 
Paris: 1860, 8vo. 

The same, No. 27, for Dec. 1860. Paris. 8vo. 

Four articles, by L. Léon de Rosny, on oriental subjects, viz: Le Livre de la Récom- 

mse des Bienfaits Secrets, traduit sur le Texte Chinois—Sur une Nouvelle 
arte du Royaume de Siam, dressée sous la Direction de Mgt Pallegoix.— 
L’Orient.—Le Poéme de Job et le Scepticisme Sémitique. (Extracts from the 
Journal Asiatique, etc.) 
From Rev. D. W. Marsh, of Mosul. 

A small Assyrian tablet, in barnt clay, impressed with cuneiform characters, and 

with three heads: about 24 by 14 inches. 
From Rev, H. M. Morgan, of Antioch. 
A photographic view of the Phoenician ruins of Ruad, on the coast of Syria. 
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From Mr. John Muir, of Edinburg. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and ess of the Religion and Institutions 
of India....By J. Muir, etc. Part First. Mythical and Legen Accounts 
of Caste. 1858.—Part Second, Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and 
their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Arian Race. 1860.—Part Third. 
The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of Later Indian Writers, in regard 
to their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. 1861. London. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Index to Mr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Parts First and Second. Compiled by G. B. 
London: 1861, 8vo. 

From the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. i, 3; ii, 1. Shang- 


hai: 1859. 8vo. 
From the Oriental Society of France. 
Revue de Orient. Juillet, 1860. 8vo, 
From M. Paié. 
Pasigraphie mittels Arabischer Zahlzeichen. Ein Versuch von Moses Paié, Sem- 
lin: 1859. 8vo. 
From Rev, Justin Perkins, D.D., of Orimiah. 
A Manuscript Vocabulary of the Modern Syriac Language. sm. 4to. 
From Miss Mary P. Pickering, of Salem. 
Linguarum Duodecim Characteribus Differentium Alphabetum Introductio, ac Le- 
.--Guilielmi Postelli Barentonii Diligentia. Pari- 
siis : sm, 4to, 


From Dr. A, T. Pratt, of Aleppo. 
Four Saracenic Arrows, from the castle at Aleppo. 
From M. Reinaud, of Paris. 
Notice sur Mahomet, par M. Reinaud, etc. Extrait de la Nouvelle Biographie 


avec quelques Additions. Paris: 1860. 8vo, 
From Prof. E. Robinson, D.D., of New York. e 
A manuscript collection of treatises on religious subjects, in Modern Syriac; without 
title or date, and incomplete. sm. 4to, ’ 
From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. xvii, 2; xviii. 
1. London: 1860. 8vo. 
From Rev, D. C. Scudder, of Boston. 
Manuscripts of the late Rev. H. R. Hoisington, viz: 
Text and translation of the en a Tamil philosophical work (pub- 


lished in Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. iv). fol. 

Treatise on Hindu horoscopy (incomplete), and text and translation (incom ) 
of Yokaépadul, a Tamil poem on conjunctions of planets at the birth of a 
child, fol. 

Translation of the Kirakasintamani, a Tamil work on astrology (incomplete). 
4to and fol. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language, for the use of Classical and 
Philological Students. By John William Donaldson, D.D., etc. London: 1853. 


12mo, 
Synopsis of a Grammar of the Karen Language, embracing both Dialects, Sgau and 
Pgho or Sho. By F. Mason. Tavoy: 1846. 4to. . 
From Rev, C. D. Seropyan, of Constantinople. 
uisse de I’Histoire de ’ Arménie, Coup d’Oeil sur l’'Arménie Ancienne, et sur son 
tat Actuel, par G. V. Chahnazarian, Paris: 1856. 8vo. p 
Histvire des Guerres et des Conquétes des Arabes en Arménie, par l’Eminent Ghé- 
vond, Vardabed Arménien, Ecrivain du huitiéme Siécle, traduite par G. V. Chah- 
nazarian, et enrichie de notes nombreuses. Paris: 1856. 8vo. , 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. xi, xii. Washington: 1859-61. 4to. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: Catalogue of the Described Diptera of 
North America, by R. Osten Sacken.—Directions for Collecting, Preserving, and 
Transporting Specimens of Natural History —Catalogue of Publications of Socie- 
ties and of other Periodical Works in the Liteary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
July 1, 1858. Foreign Work- —Catalogue of the Described Lepidoptera of 
North America, by John G. Morris. Washington: 1858-60. Svo. 


From the Society for American and Oriental Ethnography, of Paris, 

Comptes-Rendus de la Société d’Ethnographie Américaine et Orientale. . . .publiés 
par le Secrétaire Perpétuel. Tome Premier. Paris: 1860. 8vo. 

Annuaire Oriental et Américain, publié avec le Concours et sous les Auspices de la 
Société d’Ethnographie Américaine et Orientale,; par Léon de Rosny, ete. Paris: 
1860. 12mo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. i, ii. 1-3. St. Pe- 
tersburg: 1860. 4to. 

Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. i, ii, iii. 1. St. 
Petersburg: 1859-60. 4to. 

Ueber die Ueberreste der Altbabylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Uebersetzungen. 
Von D. Chwolsohn, etc. St. Petersburg: 1859. 4to. 

From the Family of the late Prof. W. W. Turner, of Washington. 

Two manuscript books, containing collections for studies on the Pheenician gee fo 
of Sidon, by Prof. W. W. Turner; being, the one a comparative table of the 
characters in fac-simile; the other, a comparative view of the transcriptions and 
translations of the scholars who have treated of the inscription. Also, criticisms 
on the different works which have appeared upon the subject (incomplete.—See 
Journ, Am. Or. Soc., vii. 55, 56). 

From Dr. C. A. Van Dyck, of Beirut. 

The New Testament in Arabic, being the version of Dr. Eli Smith, completed and 
published by Dr. Van Dyck. Beirut: 1860, 8vo. 

The same. Beirut: 1860. 16mo. 

From the Imperial-Royal Geographical Society, of Vienna. 

Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-kéniglichen Geographischen Gesellschaft. iii, 3. Wien: 


1859. 8vo, 
From Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal. 
Tamil manuscript of the Sethu-Purana, on 273 strips of palm-leaf. 
From Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of London. 
The Elements of the Vedantic Philosophy, translated from the Tamil, by Thomas 
Foulkes, etc. Madras: 1860. 8vo. 
From Dr. 8. Wells Williams, of Canton. 
The treaty of 1860 between the United States and China, in Chinese. 8vo size. 
A Chinese map of the city of Hang-chow. 
From Rev, W. F. Williams, of Mosul. 
An Egyptian scarabeeus, found in Assyria. 
A figure, cast in bronze, of the Assyrian goddess Astarte, found in a quarry near 
Mosul. About 2} inches high: the head and body broken apart by a recent 


From Dr. A. H. Wright, of Orimiah. 
The Raudhat as-Safa, a history of Persia, in Persian. Teheran: A. H. 1270-72 
(A. D. 1863-56). 3 vols. in 1. fol, lithographed. 
The Shah-Nameh. An Heroic Poem, containing the History of Persia from Kioo- 
murs to Yesdejird; that is, 1849. [in Persian.} Shiraz: A. H. 1246 (A. D. 1830). 
fol, lithographed. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


New York, October 16th and 17th, 1861. 


THE lar Autumn Meeting of the American Oriental Society was 
convened in New York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, at the Coun- 
cil-Room of the University of the City of New York. The Society was 
called to order by the President soon after 3 o’clock, P.M. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Directors an- 
nounced that they had appointed the Committee of Arrangements, with 
the addition of the Corresponding Secretary, a Business Committee for 
the meeting. Also, that they had accepted with thanks, on behalf of 
the Society, an invitation from Rev. Williawn Adams, D.D., to hold the 
evening session at his house, commencing at half past seven o’clock. 

It was further announced that 


Rev, William Clark, Newbu 
ark, Newburyport, 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, London, 
had . we their acceptance of election, and become Corporate Mem- 
bers of the Society, since its last meeting; and that the gentleman last 
named, Mr. Sturgis, had made himself a Life Member. 

The election of new members being next in order, all those 
recommended by the Directors were balloted upon, and chosen without 
dissent, As Corresponding Members, were elected 

Dr. A. G. Paspati, Constantinople, and 
Rey. E. W. Syle, Shanghai, Chi 


The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Whitney of New Haven, laid on 
‘ the table the correspondence of the last half year, and read such parts of 
it as were of a nature to interest the meeting. He had received from 
England the announcement of a prize offered through the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the best History and Exposition of the Vedanta System of 
Hindu Philosophy, to be written in English, French, or German, and 
handed in before October Ist, 1864; the prize is of £300, and is to be 
awarded by Professors Lassen of Bonn, Regnier of Paris, and Goldstiicker 
of London. The requirements are: 1. A historical sketch of the origin 
and early development of the Vedantic doctrines; 2. a dissertation on 
the text-book of the system, the Brahma-sitras; 3. a literal translation 
of this work, and of Qankara’s commentary upon it, to be accom panied 
by the original text of the sitras; 4. an explanation of the principal 
variations in doctrine exhibited by Vedantic writers posterior to Qankara. 

A letter from Rev. Homer B, Morgan, of Antioch, was read, announc- 
—— despatch to the Society of the inscription-stone from Daphne, of 
which the inscription had been transcribed. and translated in Vol. vi of 


VOL, VII. A 
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the Society’s Journal. The Secretary added that this interesting monu- 
ment had come safely to hand, and would be made the subject of an ad- 
ditional communication at the present meeting. 

Farther was read a letter from Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, South 
India—dated Madras, June 27, 1861—accompanying an essay on the 
Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, which was itself later 
presented to the meeting. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were presented : 

1. On the Greek Inscription-Stone from Daphne, by Prof. James Had- 
ley, of Yale College. 

Prof. Hadley first briefly recapitulated the circumstances attending the discovery 
of the stone by Mr. Morgan, and his sending to this country the copies of its inscrip- 
tion which had been made the foundation of his own version and translation of it, 
published in the Society's Journal (vol. vi, pp. 550-55). He farther stated the cir- 
cumstances which gave it a special interest—such as its extent, its well ascertained 
date of 189 B. C., the distinction of the Syrian king, Antiochus the Great, to whose 
time it belongs, and, above all, its connection with the long-celebrated temples 
and worship of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne; respecting these he entered 
into some illustrative details. He then went on to describe the stone, as it now 
stands in the Society's Cabinet at New Haven, and to give the results of a personal 
examination of it. It is irregularly broken off at the top, and there is nothing to 
forbid the conjecture, already expressed, that one or more lines have been lost in 
this way. The edyes of the slab have also been a little broken, especially on the 
left, causing the disappearance of sundry letters. The characters are somewhat 
irregular in form and size, and still more in interval from each other, so that the 
successive lines, which have all the same upon the stone, are very unequal 
in the printed copy. They are, besides, so lightly traced as to have very 
easily obliterated, and from this circumstance arises the chief difficulty in making 
out the inscription. In one or two places, where a number of letters are gone, the 
surface of the stone is smooth, with scarcely any appearance of depression: one 
might almost think that the passing of a sponge over them had wiped them out. 

rof. Hadley also spoke of three conjectural readings gy ay by the distin- 
guished archwologist, G. F, Schomann, of Greifswald, w the 
inscription, from the Society’s Journal, in the German periodical Philologus, Vol. 
xvii (1860), p. 344 ete. These are: 1. tuéy for HMIN in line 20; 2. Sagvacew for 
AAITTON in line 22; 3. ovyragac (as subject of toras imemernés, 1 20) for SYNTA- 
HON in line 31. In supporting his first and third changes, Schomann represents the 
king Antiochus as speaking in this document to the members of the city-council, and 
saying: “it shall be your care ....to instal” the person designated as high priest : 
while he accounts for the enormous intervening parenthesis of eleven lines as the 
peculiarity of a cumbrous and long-winded court-style. An inspection of the stone 
shows, however, beyond all reasonable dovht, that the forms HMIN and =TN- 
TAHON were correctly given in Mr. Morgan’s copy. As regards the second change, 
Aapvaiwy for AAITTON, the letters given in the copy us ITT are very obscure ; 
and, though it does n.t seem possible tu bring the traces on the stone inte any con- 
nection with the @NAI which Schémann would recognize in them, yet this is perhaps 
hardly sufficient to justify the rejection of a reading wich is so strongly recommended 
painstaking th which Mr. Morgan had been executed 

instaking and a with whi r. ’s copi ex 

were A cae to as deserving of high commendation: it had hag been found possible, 
upon a study of the monument itself, to emend in a single point the readings which 
they had furnished or suggested. 


2. Evidences of the Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, 
condensed from Rev. R. Caldwell’s a Dravidian Grammar, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, S. India.* 


# See the Society’s Journal, Vol. vii (1862), where this article is to be printed in full. 
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The letter of Mr. Webb, by which this was accompanied, stated that he 
had been led by strictures se by the Guleasedne Secretary, in a private com- 
munication to himself, on Mr. Caldwell’s work, to give a renewed examination to 
the latter's arguments for the Scythian relationship of the Southern Indian lan- 

and that his faith in them had thereby been increased ; while he had also been 
impressed with the opinion that their force was much diminished by their being 
scattered at lurge through Mr. Caldwell’s volume, and that, were they presented in 
combination, their weight would be more clearly appreciated und mure universall 
acknowledged. He had accordingly collected, combined, and condensed them, 
ing a few remarks and suggestions from other sources, in confirmation of the author's 
views. Hibs article, after some introductory matter, treated of the Scythian affinity 
of the languages in question under the following heads : 1. history of the Dravidian 
ple; 2. absence of physiological evidence to the contrary ; 3. evidence derived 

m religious usages; 4. evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets; 5. evidence 
from grammatical analysis, as furnished by a consideration of a, the phonetic laws ; 
4. roots; c. nouns; d. numerals; ¢. pronouns; and /. verbs; 6. evidence from glos- 

ne paper was rea the Corresponding eaten, accompanied it wi 
remarks upon the beat ion and criticisms of the arguments presented, 

3. A Chart of Chinese Ethics, with a Translation, and Remarks on the 
Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of 
Ningpo, China. 


The general character of the chart, which was exhibited to the meeting, was ex- 
plained by Dr. Martin: it laid no claim to originality, but was a successful and 
popular epitome and systematization of the national scheme of ethics. He then ex- 
plained its arrangement and contents. I[t consists of four : 1. An epitome 
of the 7a-hio, the first and most esteemed of the Confucian ¢ This exhibits, 
in parallel columns, the rule of virtue and the art of government, the latter founded 
on the former, and the whole denominated the “Great Study,” as the name signi- 
fies. The very title of this treatise has done much to give a preponderance to ethi- 
cal studies in China, and the tract itself has imparted a moral tone to the spirit of 
the empire, exerting, through more than twenty centuries, an influence as beneficent 
as it has been powerful.—2. A chart of the heart. This places in contrast the traits 
of the virtuous and the vicious character, the dispositions from which they proceed 

denominated Zaou-sing and Jin-sing, the ‘wisdom-heart’ and the *human 
heart.’ The goodness of human nature is a prime article in the Chinese creed, but 
experience, opposed to theory, has led them to put “human” as the antithesis to 
“wisdom and virtue ;” and, in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, the human 
heart is placed at the root. This inconsistency they reconcile by a hypothesis simi- 
lar to the Platonic account of the origin of evil.—3. A chart of moral excellence. 
Ia this, the virtues are grouped in five families, under the heads of benevolence, 
justice, wisdom, good-fv'th, and politeness. This was shown to be more complete 
and Christian like than ti... Greek and Roman classification under their four cardi- 
nals.—4, A chart of the vices, the counterpart of the foregoing, and intended as an 
aid in self-examination, The thorny path of self knowledge exhibits even in China 
here and there a traveller, but the religious sentiments of the Chinese are too feeble 
to make the study of the heart, and the practice of virtue, a familiar duty —The 
work is valuable as a projection of the national mind: and, while it betrays a want 
of analytical power, and a very elementary stage in mental science, it gives unmis- 
takable evidence of a high state of civilization, The chart treated of was present- 
ed to the Society's Library by Dr. Martin, along with its translation. 


At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, the afternoon session 
of the meeting was, as before arranged, adjourned. 


At the evening meeting, held at the residence of Rev. Dr. Adams, the 
presentation of communications was resumed. 
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4. A Brahman’s Sermon, with Remarks on the Popular Religion and 
Worship of the Hindus, by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York, 
formerly Missionary in Assam. 


Dr. Brown began with a sum tion of the religion of India, as 
distinguished from the stems Hinds religious books. 
Its fundamental ideas are clear and simple. "The universe consists of matter and 
spirit: the latter is God, the former the body or dress in which he is clothed. All 
mind is Deity: as fire may be separated and become a thousand fires, which are 
still all the same fire, so the original Mind is divided into millions of minds, yet all 
—— of the same whole, Minds pass from one body into another, and thus ge 
on through an almost endless round of transmigration, before they are again a 
sorbed into the Deity. Two antagonistic principles are observed in constant operation 
—the principle of increase and preservation, and the principle of destruction: these 
opposing powers are Vishnu, the Preserver, and Shiva, the Destroyer. ing, 
of course, bears no such in the Hindu religious services and worship as in 
ours, yet it was not unusual, at religious festivals, fur learned Brahmans to 
the assembled crowds of their countrymen on matters of religion. Their man- 
ner was very quiet, their posture a sitting one, their style of delivery a cadenced 
monotone, and all gestures were eschewed: anything different from this was thought 
unsuited to the dignity and sacredness of the theme. Dr. Brown read in full such 
a harangue as is thus given: a great part of it had been taken down connectedly, 
as the report of a single actual address: but he had somewhat enlarged and com- 
pleted it by adding a few other of the commonplaces of these discourses. It be- 
gan with a lament over the degeneracy of modern times as compared with ancient, 
and the resulting judgments brought upon the country—in part, the domination of 
foreigners, and the intrusion of foreign teachers. The staple of the discourse con- 
sisted thenceforward in denunciations of the missionaries, and artful and ingenious 
appeals to the prejudices of the auditors against them and their doctrine. Dr. Brown 
was himself specially denounced, and threatened with misfortune, for having in his 
profane possession a sdlagrdma, or sacred stone, such as is revered by the Brahmans 
as a direct incarnation of Vishnu. The stone referred to was pamned around for the 
inspection of the members present. It was of a rounded shape, rather larger than 
the fist, of a very dark green color, and open on one side into a hollow within, 
which showed the interior cavity of some fossil shell, apparently an ammonite. 


5. On Recent Explorations in the Lake Country of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, by Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, of Yale College. 


In this paper, Mr. Gilman gave a sketch of the history of opinion and of discov- 
with reference to the lake or lakes occupying a part of the eastern interior of 
Africa, between the equator and about 12° S. latitude. It had been from ancient 
times a prevailing opinion that the Nile had its rise in a vast lake, and the Portu- 
guese, since their occupation of the Zanzibar coast, had told of a lake in the interior, 
which was also laid down on their maps, with uncertain position and limits. In 
1845, Mr. Cooley, of London, had carefully compared all the information obtained 
concerning this lake, and attempted to fix its position and relaticns. The question 
was stated anew by Petermann in 1855. The same year, the Mombas missionaries, 
Rebmann and Erhardt, sent home accounts which they believed correct of an im- 
mense inland sea, called Uniamezi or Ukerewe, very nearly as large as the Black 
and Caspian together. These, with the accompanying map, were published in Peter- 
mann’s ro Mittheilungen, not without a skeptical re-examination of their 
authorities, and a a change of place of the lake, with a reduction of it to 
less than half the dimensions. In 1856, +. Burton and Speke set out in 
search of this sea, and discovered in 1858 a lake Tanganyika, occupying part of the 
area claimed for it: they estimated it to extend 250 miles north and south, with a 
breadth of 20 miles, and regarded it as absorbing, without an outlet, the river- 
tem of that part of the continent. In another of the same expedition, 
pt. Speke came upon the southern extremity of the lake Nyanza, 350 miles to 
the and 2000 feet higher, which he as the source of the Nile. 


Various expeditions are now approaching the from different sides, and we 
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may hope soon to receive a full solution of the various questions raised about it. 
Speke has again set out inland from Zanzibar, for the exploration of the Nyanza: 
Petherick is ascending the Nile to meet him: Livingstone is on the southern edge 
of the region, and has explored one small lake, the source of a branch of the Shire, 
and separated from another lake—perhaps the Nyassa—by but a narrow interval. 
Other explorers of less consequence are laboring to penetrate the same country. 
Mr. Gilman's discussion of the subject was illustrated by maps, and by charts 
which presented the views and theories and discoveries of diffe 
travellers to whose works reference was made. 


6. On the Ruins of Ancient Nineveh, by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Mis- 
sionary in Eastern Turkey, lately stationed at Mosul. 


Mr. Marsh's object was, by an oral description of these ruins, to convey as lively an 
impression as possible of their situation, extent, and present appearance. He first 
described the general aspect of the plain, with its background of mountains, as seen 
from the house-tops of Mosul: he indicated the site and appearance of the mounds 
upon this plain which cover the remains of the city, both as seen from Mosul, and 
as beheld by one riding over and among them—the great circuit of the wall of the 
city, with the two principal mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus in it, and the 
remoter outlying series of mounds, from Khorsabad on the north to Nimroud on the 
south. He gave an account of the method of the excavations undertaken by Layard 
and others, and the look of the edifices as laid open by them, and explained the 
mode of construction of the latter, as raised upon immense elevated platforms, com- 
posed of long narrow halls of great height, which were separated by heavy walls 
of unburnt brick, lined at the base with the well-known sculptured slabs of gypsum, 
and covered with wooden roofs. He pointed out the evidences that the Culldings 
were destroyed by fire, and, referring to the interesting and difficult question of 
how their ruins had become covered as at t under mounds of earth, said that 
he could not explain it otherwise than by their having become, during the twenty 
centuries of their ruined state, filled up and enveloped by dust and sand blown into 
and over them from the neighboring plains ny the heat and dryness of summer : 
in connection with this, he spoke of the violent dust-storms and sand-spouts which 
are often seen sweeping through the valley. 

Reference being e to the battle-field of Arbela, the scene of the final conflict 
between Alexander and Darius, Mr. Marsh was drawn on by inquiries to point out 
its precise situation, and set forth the circumstances by which its identity is estab- 


erent writers and 


With this the reading of communications was closed for the evening, 
and, after an hour or two of social intercourse and festivity, the Society 


separated. 


The Society reassembled on Thursday morning, Oct. 17th, at 9 o’clock, 
in the Law lecture-room of the University. 

After the transaction of a few matters of business, Prof. Charles Beck, 
of Cambridge, introduced the subject of the very illiberal management 
of the Vatican Library, in the past and at present, and the almost insu- 
perable difficulties thrown in the way of scholars who desired to make 

uaintance with its treasures, or use them for the benefit of the world— 
difficulties of which he had himself, within no long time, made experi- 


ence. He referred to Seaton ot 3 that Rome might at an early day 


become a part of the Kingdom of Italy, and thought it would not be 
impertinent or out of order to request our Minister at Turin to use his in- 
fluence in putting an end to the present style of administration of the 
Library, and introducing a system which should render its collections 
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readily accessible to those who are qualified and desirous to use them. 
He therefore moved the adoption of the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the American Minister in Italy be respectfully requested to use, 
at the earliest opportunity that may offer and in such a manner as he may deem ex- 
edient, his influence in bringing about a change in the administration of the Vatican 


brary. 

Resolved, That the President and be requested to com- 
with a suitable af resolution ‘to the American 
Minister in Italy. 

The offering of communications was then resumed. 

7. Notes on the City of Yedo, by Dr. R. Lindau; communicated by 
Rev, E. W. Syle, of Shanghai, China. 


This paper was a detailed and elaborate description of the Japanese capital, 
founded on native documents and on personal observations. After describing its 
phical position and general situation, Dr. Lindau takes up the different quar- 
ters of the city, in the following order: 1. The suburb of Honjo, on the east side of 
the Ogava river; 2. Siro, the imperial castle, the nucleus of the city proper; 3. Soto- 
siro, “ outside the castle,” separated from the castle and from the Midst respectively 
by broad canals; the portion of it between the castle and the bay and Ogava river 
being the true commercial city ; 4. Midzi, “ habitation-town,” extending out into the 
country on every side except toward the bay. The author goes through in succes- 
sion the districts into which these principal divisions are subdivided, specifying the 
temples, —. and other things of interest which they severally contain, and in- 
dicating the character of their population; naming also the principal roads, canals, 
and bridges. In a general recapitulation and summary, he distributes as follows the 
85 square kilometres (each sbout +5 of a sq. mile) which he estimates the whole 
city to cover: paddy-fields, 26}; temples, 19}; palaces, 304; residences of the 
oo at large, only the small remainder, or 8} square kilometres. The popu- 
tion he estimates much below the number usually reckoned, or at 1,555,000, divi- 
ded between fullowers of the great princes, 90,000 ; followers of the lesser princes, 
342,000 ; imperial officials, 150,000; priests, 200,000; merchants and other residents 
(by actual census in 1857), 573,000; floating population, 200,000. The external 
aspect of the city is described as imposing from a distance, but rather poor and 
mean from within: in riding through it, one might alternately think he was passing 
through a flourishing village, or the handsome park of a rich proprietor, or a manu- 
facturing city with a poor population. The finest sight to be seen in it is the cor- 
tege of a prince, making its way through the streets, Vehicles drawn by beasts of 
burden are unknown, and horsemen are very rarely to be seen. 
The description was illustrated by Mr. Syle by reference to a large colored Japa- 
nese map of the city, borrowed by him for the occasion. 


After the reading of this paper was finished, Dr. Martin exhibited to 
the meeting a smaller map of Yedo, as also a map of Nagasaki, both 
which he had brought for presentation to the Society’s Cabinet. He 
likewise showed an impression from the face of the Nestorian monument 
of Si-ngan Fu, brought for a similar purpose, but which, as the Society 
already possessed two counterparts of it, he should dispose of in another 
manner: like the Society’s copies, it presented only the two lines of Es- 
trangelo characters which run along the principal Chinese inscription, 
and not the rest of the Syriac portion of the inscription. The subject of 
this famous inscription being thus introduced, reference was made by the 
Corresponding Secretary to a somewhat flippant criticism, coming from 
a German source (Zeitsch. d. Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, xiv. 173), upon Mr. 
Wylie’s article respecting it, printed in Volume v. of the Society’s Journal, 
and Dr. Martin was inquired of as to the state of opinion among Chinese 
scholars, native and foreign, in China itself, touching the disputed question 
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of the authenticity of the inscription. He replied that he knew of no 
foreign scholar of note who questioned its authenticity; and as to the 
Chinese, it had not apparently entered into their heads to dou'st it: the 
question was no question at all tothem. He strongly supported the gen- 
uineness of the inscription, as a work of the period and authorship to 
which it laid claim. Its forgery by Chinese hands he regarded as an ut- 
ter impossibility ; and even with Jesuit aid, it was so exceedingly improb- 
able as to be virtually impossible. 

8. On Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College. 

Prof. Whitney stated that he had been repeatedly inquired of, by missionaries and 
others, during two or three years respecting the merits of Lepsius’s “ Standard 
Alphabet for reducing Unwritten to a Uniform Orthography in European 
Letters” (Leipsic, 1855; London, do.), and that he had been led thereby, and by the 
general interest of the subject, to give the work a careful examination, of which he 
presented the results in this paper. He began with considering the general aspects 
of the question, setting forth the end to be attained and the difficulties in the way 
of attaining it; he detailed the qualifications Pe ace for treating such a matter 
successfully, and showed the especial fitness of Lepsius for the work: in this, and 
in the extensive approbation and adoption which the work had received at the hands 
of literary and missionary associations, he saw powerful reason for regarding it in 
the most favorable light possible, and aiding in securing its general acceptance. He 
then went on to examine and criticise in detail the analysis of spoken sounds, and 
the rules for transcription laid down, and the system of signs for sounds selected by 
Prof. Lepsius :—but as the paper is expected a in full in the next Number 
of the Society’s Journal, it is not necessary to give any fuller statement of its 
contents. 

In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this communication, 
Messrs. Martin and Syle explained to the meeting the methods of transcription of 
the Chinese vernacular dialects adopted by the missionaries in China. 


9. On the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, as edited by Dr. J. Bernays 
of Breslau, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 


Prof. Beck gave a sum account of the life and literary activity of Severus, 
as reported by his editor. He referred germ to his connection or sympathy 
with certain heretical sects of his time, which were persecuted and repressed by the 
civil rulers, and pointed out passages in his Sacred History where he had slightly 
altered or added to the scriptural account, evidently in covert allusion to these and 
other events of his own period. Such alterations were regarded by Bernays as of 
little or no account, but Prof Beck thought them important, as indicating that the 
chronicler was not altogether above amending his authorities where it suited his own 

rposes, He then went on to the principal topic discussed in his paper—namely, 
omer account of the circumstances preceding and capture of Jeru- 
salem, in which he differs greatly from Josephus respecting 
gards the destruction of the temple and city, as well as the good fait his offers 
of peace during the siege. Prof. Beck offered a fuil synopsis of Bernays’s elaborate 
argument intended to prove that Severus was upon this matter more trustworth 
than Josephus, who wrote under the influence of Titus himself, and that he had de- 
rived his facts from the part of the History of Tacitus now lost. He then, while 
doing full justice to the great learning and ingenuity a ed by Bernays, pro- 
ceeded to answer his arguments, and to show that they lacked a sufficient founda- 
tion, and did not touch the credibility of Josephus, whose account was much more 
to be relied upon than that of the later chronicler. 

The hour fixed upon for adjournment having arrived, the Directors gave 
notice that the next meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1862; a vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
University for the use of their rooms, kindly afforded for the occasion, 
was passed ; and the Society adjourned. 
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Boston and Cambridge, May 2lst, 1862. 


Tue Annual Mecting of the Society was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Wednesday, May 21st, 1862, commencing at 10 o’c. a. ., at the 
room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the Atheneum 
building, Boston. 

The chair was taken by Prof. Beck, of Cambridge, who briefly ex- 

lained to the Society the circumstances which caused the absence of 
its President from the meeting: he had recently sailed for Europe, for 
the benefit of his health, and especially in order to consult eminent 
foreign oculists with respect to his eyes, of the use of which he had 
been deprived during several months past. A resolution expressing the 
regret and sympathy of the Society was a little later offered by the 
Corresponding Secretary, and unanimously adopted, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Society sees with t the absence of its honored President, 
Prof. Edward Robinson, D.D., of New York, and is ned to learn that he has 
y by the impaired condition 


been compelled by the state of his health, and ene 
of his eye-sight, to cross the ocean for medical aid ; and it would express its earnest 


hope that the voyage may prove successful, and that the health and strength, so 
important in this case to the interests of learning, may be restored long 
preserved. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented, containing the following résumé 


of the receipts and expenditures of the year: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 22nd, 1861, a a - : - - $557.22 
Member's fees: one life-membership, - $75.00 
ann. assessments for 1861-62, 395.00 
do. do. for previous years, 145.00 
do. do. for 1862-63, 5.00 620.00 
Saleof Journal, - - - - + + = = 57.71 
Total receipts during the year, - - - - + $677.71 
$1234.93 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paper and printing for Journal, Vol VII (in - + + + $566.34 
Expenses of Library, Cabinet, correspondence, etc, - - - 46.25 
Total expenditures during the year, + $668.98 
Balance on hand, May 2\st, 1862, - 665.95 
$1234.93 


_ It was explained that the balance in the Treasury appeared greater 
than it actually was, because there was a larger outstanding liability 


| 
| | 
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now than at the corresponding time last year, on account of the print- 
ing of the Part of the Journal, yet incomplete, which is to form the 
issue for 1861-62. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were audited by a committee, and accepted 
by the Society. 

The Librarian presented and read a list of the donors to the Libeary 
and Cabinet during the year past, and described the several donations. 
He stated that the present number of titles of printed books contained 
in the Library was 2358, and of manuscripts, 117. About $50 had 
been expended in binding. 

The Committee of Publication informed the Society that the second 
half of the seventh volume of the Journal, due to the members at or 
about the time of this meeting, was not yet through the press, and that 
its distribution would be unavoidably deferred for some time longer. 
The Number was to contain, besides the usual miscellanies, three prin- 
cipal articles; of these, two were presented at the last meeting, viz. Mr. 

ebb on the Dravidian Languages, and Prof. Whitney on Lepsius’s 
Standard Alphabet: the third, the text of the Atharva-Veda Pratiga- 
khya, with translation and notes, by Prof. Whitney, which would be 
presented at this meeting, was already partly in types and was being 
pushed forward as rapidly as circumstances permitted. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of the following 
— who, having accepted election to Corporate Membership of the 

iety since its last meeting, were newly enrolled in its list of members : 


Mr. George L. Ditson, Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Pelatiah Perit, New Haven. 
Mr. Charles E. West, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He farther reported the decease during the past six months of the 

following Corporate and Corresponding Members : 

Pres. Cornelius C. Felton, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Samuel H. Turner, D.D., New York. 

Pres. John Wheeler, D.D., Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. Elijah C. Bridgman, D.D., Shanghai, China. 

Rev. Harrison G. O. Dwight, D.D., Constantinople. 

Rev. Benjamin C. Meigs, lately of Ceylon. 

P. E. LeVaillant de Florival, Paris, 


This announcement, containing a greater than usual number of vener- 
ated names, was not suffered to pass without due expression of the 
Society’s sense of the losses it had sustained, and a tribute of +.) niring 
respect to the memories of the deceased. Dr. Francis, of Cam) ic ge, 
gave an eloquent sketch of the life and labors of Pres. Felton, and an 
estimate of his character as a man and as a scholar. Dr. Anderson 
spoke in the same strain, and added also a more particular statement of 
his important aid to the Society in the early years of its weakness, Dr. 
Anderson then went on to describe the character, as laborers in the 
missionary work and in the cause of science, of Drs. Bridgman and 
Dwight and Mr. Meigs, and was followed upon the same subject by Rev, 


* A list of the accessions to the Library and Cabinet since May 1861 will be 
found appended to this report of Proceedings. 
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Mr. Treat and Rey, Dr. Allen, and farther, by Rev. Dr. Dean, of Shang- 
hai, in an especial tribute to his Jate fellow-laborer in China. The Cor- 
responding Secretary added a few words respecting the position and 
services of Dr. Turner and Prof. de Florival. 

The Directors presented to the meeting the names of several gentle- 
men, recommending that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society, and they were, upon ballot held, elected without dissent. 

The Directors farther gave information that they had reappointed the 
Committee of Publication of last year. Also, that they had accepted 
an invitation of the members of the Society at Princeton, N. J., to bold 
the next Semi-annual meeting in that city, and had appointed it to be 
held there on the 15th of October next, designating Prof. W. Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton, Alexander I. Cotheal, Esq., of New York, 
and the Corresponding Secretary, as Committee of Arrangements for 
the meeting. 

The Business Committee for the present meeting announced that they 
proposed that, in accordance with the usual custom of late years, the 
morning session should adjourn at or before 1 o’c., and that the Society 
should reassemble at 4 o’c., at the residence of Dr. Beck, in Cambridge: 
and the proposal was, upon motion, accepted by the Society. 

The election of a board of officers for the ensuing year being next in 
order, the foliowing gentlemen, proposed by a nominating committee, 
were balloted for and duly chosen : 

President—Prof. Rostxsoy, D.D., LL. D., of New York. 
Prof. Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidents Rev. Jenks, D.D., Boston. 


Pres. T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wuirney, “ New Haven. 
Seer. of Classical Section—Prof. James Hapiey, “ New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra Axsot, “ Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Mr. D. C. Gitman, “ New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, “ New Haven. 

Rev. Rurus Anpexsoy, D. D., “* Boston. 

Mr. J. G. Coeswet, LL.D., “ New York. 

Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., «“ Princeton. 
Directors Prof. J. J. Owen, D. D, “ New York. 

Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 

Dr. Cuaries Pickerine, “ Boston. 

Prof. E. E. Sauispury, “ New Haven. 


The Corresponding Secretary laid upon the table the correspondence 
of the half-year, and described its character. The only parts of it 
which he proposed to read were two papers which had been sent to him 
to be laid before the present meeting. These were accordingly called 
for first among the communications to be presented. 

1. Brief Notes on the Language of the Kemi Tribe, in Arracan; by 
Rev. L. Stilson, lately missionary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in Farther India. 


A letter from Mr. Stilson, accompanying this paper, gave an account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to his making acquaintance with the tribe, and of his residence 


among them for several months in 1843, for the purpose of gaining some knowledge 
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of their language, and preparing a system for its reduction to writing, in the Bur- 
mese character. A spelling book and reader were prepared by him. specimens of 
which were sent with the paper. Circumstances, however, had caused the relin- 
quishment of the plan formed by the Missionary Union for establishing a mission 
with the tribe, intercourse with it had terminated, the books prepared had not been 
used, and no European had since Jearned the language. The paper, which is ex- 
pected to appear in a future number of the Journal, contained a summury presenta- 
pee of the Kemi grammar, with brief vocabulary, sentences, Lord’s Prayer, and 
analysis, 


2. On the Species or Derivative Forms of Semitic Verbs, by Prof. 
W. Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 


In this brief paper, Prof. Green gave a conéise exhibition of the Semitic scheme of 
conjugations, fuunding it upon the Arabic, as the most complete and regular among 
them. He first pointed out the fundamental character of the Semitic roots, as tri- 
literal, and as develuping into forms in great part by internal modification, instead 
of, as in the Indo-European languages, by external additions alone, The first form 
of Semitic conjugation was produced by vocalizing the consonants, as gatala; this 
was strengthened by duplicati-n, prolongation, or prefixion of a vowel, to form the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations, with transitive, intensive, or causative meaning, as 
gattala, gdtala, agtala; and again, with duplication at the end, the 9th and 11th, 
or color conjugations, as gtalla, gtdlla, The formation of the passive of these and 
the other forms was by a weaker vocalization, as gutila, guttila, ete. Middles were 
derived by the prefixion of reflexive pronominal elements, n and ¢, giving, from the 
first, the 7th and 8th, as ingafala, igtatala. from the 2nd and 8rd, the 5th and 6th, 
as tagattala, tagdtala, and from the 4th, with the help also of a sibilant, the 10th, 
istagtala. The Hebrew conjugations are identical with some of these, formed with 
the same materials and in the same manner. The other dialects have lost all means 
of forming middles and passives except by prefixing ¢, The Hebrew rarely, and 
the Ethiopic regularly, produces compound forms, ingrafting one conjugational sign 
upon another. 

Fhe comparative scheme of conjugations is then as follows: 


ARastc. Simple. Intensive. Trans. or Rel. Causative.  Intens., Color. 
Active (with passive) 1 2 4 9, 11 
Middle (with passive) 7, 8 5 10 

Ernioric. 

Active 1 2 4 (2X4 3X4) 

Middle 8 5 10 (2x10 8X10) 
Aramaic, 

Active Peal Pael phel and yo 
Ithpeel Ithpaal Ittaphal and Ishtaphal. 

EBREW. 

Active Kal Piel Hiphil, 

Passive Pual 

Middle 


Niphal Hithpaet 


The presentation of communications was resumed in the afternoon, at 
the meeting in Cambridge. 


8. The Atharva-Veda Pratigakhya, or Caunakiyé CaturAdhyéyika 
Text, Trans!ation, and Notes, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


This work, which is to -—- a considerable part of the forthcoming half volume 
of the Society's Journal, was laid before the meeting by Prof. Whitney. He read, 
by way of specimens of it, the introduction, and characteristic passages of the 
translation, with the notes upon them. He then described the position and value in 
the Hindu literature of the class of works of which this was one, the system of 
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schools of Vedic study in which they grew up, and the character of the grammatical 
science which they represented. 

The subjects touched upon led to a general discussion of the probable mode of 
transmission of the Vedas and of the Pratigdkhyas themselves, and on the extent to 
which the memory may be trained to preserve long literary compositions without 
the aid of writing. 

4. On Chwolson’s “ Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic 
Translations,” by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven, 


Prof. Hadley began by referring to a former communication, presented Oct. 18, 
1860, in which his aim was to describe the memoir of Chwolson, rather than to crit- 
icise it. He spoke of the discussions excited by the startling announcement of an 
extant Babylonian literature, as old, nearly, as the Pentateuch; and mentioned par- 
ticularly the adverse criticisms of Renan and Gutschmidt—Renan’s (a full analysis 
of his memoir) in the Journal de l'Institut for 1860, and Gutschmidt’s in the 15th 
volume of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. He then 

led to give a condensed synopsis of the objections urged against the antiquity 
and authenticity of the writings which Ibn Wabshiyyah, about 900 A.D., protessed 
to translate from the Nabathaean (or Babylonian) homes into Arabic. The fol- 
lowing were specified as the main grounds of objection:—1, The way in which the: 
represent Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, and other biblical persouages, with es | 
features, such as appear in Rabbinic, Christian, and Mohammedan traditions.— 
2. The numerous references which they make to the Greeks (or lonians), as having 
a mage literature known to the Babylonians and looked upon by them with jealousy. 
Also, allusions to Greek mythology, and traces of Pythagorean and New-Platon 
ideas.—3. Apparent allusions to the religious festivals of the Christians, and to 
their monastic mm. as developed in the East.—-4, The spirit and character of 
these writings, diffuse, trivial, rationalistic, and in general unlike the known produc- 
tions of very early times.—5. Their total absence of agreement, and even of con- 
nection, with the notices of Babylonian antiquity found in the fragments of Berosus 
and in other sources. It was shown that these arguments, taken as a whole, are 
unanswerable, and that the Nabathaean writings must accordingly be recognized as 
forgeries, As to the time when they were forged, Prof. Hadley stated the views of 
Renan, who regards them as composed in an Aramaean dialect, shortly before the 
rise of Mohammedanism, and of Gutschmidt, who holds that (excepting, perhaps, 
the one ascribed to Tenkelusha) they were, all of them, productions of Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah himself; and then gave his reasons for preferring the latter opinion. 


5. On the Historical Credibility of the Reported Burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library by order of the Caliph Omar, by Prof. Convers Francis, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 


This was a full and elaborate discussion of the historical point which formed its . 
subject. Its author assembled and reviewed the information handed down to us 
respecting the libraries assembled at Alexandria during its flourishing period, and 
their fates under the Christian domination down to the time of the Mohammedan 
invasion, arguing that they had greatly suffered prior to the latter event, and that 
the continued existence of so colossal a collection was not probable. He then traced 
the popular stury respecting the destruction of the library to its earliest sources, 
which he showed to be considerably paame to the alleged event, while no notice 
of it was found in authors more nearly contemporary. He examined the story itself 


in the light of its own intrinsic probability and the credibility of its details, indicat- 
ing its weak points, and also in the light of its relation to the character of the Mo- 
bammedan conquerors. His conclusions were decidedly unfavorable to the trust- 
worthiness of the narrative. 


The time of adjournment having arrived, the Society separated, to 
come together again at Princeton, N. J., on Wednesday, Oct. 15th, 1862. 
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Princeton, October 15th and 16th, 1862. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Society convened for its Semi-annual 
Meeting on Wednesday, October 15th, 1862, at 3 o’c., Pp.m., in the Li- 
brary room of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, N. J. 

In the absence of the President, who was understood to be upon his 
way home from Europe, the chair was taken by Dr. Beck, of Cambridge, 
the only Vice-President present. Prof. J. Hadley, of New Haven, was 
appointed Recording Secretary pro tempore. ; 

e Committee of Arrangements gave notice of their ae ope plan of 
proceedings for the meeting: namely, that the Society should adjourn at 
about 6 o’c., to meet again at 9 o’c. on the morning of the next day, and 
should accept an invitation from Prof. Green to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening. The proposal was accepted, and the sessions 
ordered accordingly. 

From the Directors was reported a recommendation that, in view of the 
disturbed state of the country and consequent straitening of the means 
of many of the members, and also because the publication of the half-vol- 
ume of the Journal for 1861-62 had been so long delayed that it would not 
be possible to issue another before the end o* the current fiscal year, the 
collection of the annual assessment for the year be omitted. The propo- 
sition was briefly discussed, and, upon motion, adopted, and the Society 
voted not to exact of its members the regular contribution for 1862-63. 

The following gentlemen, elected at the last meeting, were announced 
as having become Corporate Members : 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, of New Haven. 

Rev. T. Starr King, of San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. Charles P. Krauth, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 

Other gentlemen, proposed by the Directors, were by ballot dul 
elected among them, as Corresponding Member, 


Rev. Isidore Loewenthal, Missionary at Peshawur, N. W. India. 


The Committee of Publication reported that the completion of the 
part of the Journal now due to the members had been delayed by the 
difficult nature of the matter in hand longer than was anticipated, but 
that its appearance would be deferred but a few weeks. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented his budget, and read two brief 
communications which had been sent to him for presentation to the 
meeting. One of these was by Mr. George L. Ditson, of Burlington, Vt., 
upon the significance of the Semitic letter aleph ; the other was by Mr. 
Pliny E. Chase, of Philadelphia, on the radical etymology of the words 


love and friend. 
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The following communications were then offered : 
1. On the Aspirate Mutes of the Primitive Indo-European Language, 
by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 


The paper began with an examination of the aspirate letters in the various 
branches of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit ph, bh, th, dh, etc., are now 
sounded in India as p, 6, t, d, etc., followed by a distinctly audible A. That the h 
was prominent in the ancient sounds is proved by the fact that they often passed 
into it, losing their mute element, This fact seems fatal to the recently expressed 
opinion of Lepsius, that Skr. ph, th, kh were not more strongly aspirated than Eng- 
lish and German p, t,&. It was shown that the Greek 9, 3,x must have been 
originally sounded like Skr. ph, th, kh; and that they probably kept those sounds 
down to the Christian era, or even later; though it is not easy to understand how 
@ and x could be thus sounded before $. Etymologically, p, $, x correspond to Skr. 
bh, dh, gh, and Lat. 6, d,g; but, at the beginning of a word, the Latin has A for x, 
and f for m and sometimes for $. The Letto-Slavic languages are without aspirate 
mutes, and those of the Germanic and Celtic tongues are of secondary origin: all 
these have 6, d,g in place of Gr. », 6, x,and Skr. bh, dh, gh. Yet the Germanic 
languages show by their Lautverschiebung that the sounds so represented were 
primitively distinguished from the unaspirate mutes, both surd and sonant. The 

uestion then arises whether the aspirates of the original language were surd, like 

r. Q, 6, x, or sonant, like Skr, bh, dh, gh. The latter is made probable by the fact 
that they are represented by sonant letters in nearly all branches of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family. This opinion, adopted by Curtius, Bopp, and Schleicher, has been 
lately impugned by Kuhn. His argument that a change from 6h to ph (in Gr. 9) is 
improbable, as being from weaker to stronger, has little force, since such changes are 
not uncommon: in the Gothic and the Modern Armenian, fur example, eve 
original 6 has become p. And besides, ph is certainly easier of utterance than 6 
which combines surd and sonant elements. The argument that, where new aspirates 
have been developed in the Indo European languages, the beginning has been made 
with surd aspirates, has greater weight: although it is not true, as Kuhn appears to 
suppose, that the sonant aspirates of the Celtic have been developed out of the surd, 
His remaining argument is founded on the fact that in some cases the Gr. ¢, 6, x cor- 
respond to the surd aspirates of the Sanskrit: but it is not yet clear that this cor- 
respondence may not be fairly attributed, either to occasional anomaly, or to inde- 
pendent development of aspirates out of tenues. It therefore still remains probable 
that the primitive aspirates were sonant, or dh, dh, and gh. 


2. On the Internal History of the Authorized English Version of the 
Bible, by Rev. C. P. Krauth, of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Krauth simply sketched out, in his present communication, the main features 
of the work he had undertaken upon the English versions of the Scriptures. He 
described in their chronological order the different translations made after that of 
Wickliff, and showed the close relation subsisting between them, each being founded 
upon its predecessors, and all of them owing much more than was generally sup- 
= to the German version of Luther; so that the language of our authorized 

ible contains elements from them all. He called attention to the many valuable 
results derivable from their comparison, as regards not only the sources and history 
of the familiar text, but also the character and progress of early English Oriental 
scholarship, and the history of the English tongue. 

8. Remarks upon the Use of the Roman Character in writing and 
oe the Modern Languages of India, by Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., 

issionary in N. W. India. 

Dr. Morrison laid before the meeting (in part, as gifts from himself to the Socie- 
ty’s Library) several works bearing on this subject, either as containing records of 
the controversy respecting it in India. or as illustrating the practically accomplished 
romanization of some of the dialects. He gave a brief rye | of the movement, 
from its inception, and presented the main arguments which been employed in 
support of the relinquishment of the native alphabets, and the adoption in their 
place of one modelled upon our own: these arguments being chiefly the vastly 
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increased correctness, compactness, and cheapness of printing, the augmented intel- 
ligibility of the text, the greater ease of acquisition, both by natives and foreigners, 
the encouragement and aid it would furnish the natives toward acquiring English, 
its influence in helping to break down the distinctions of race, etc. On some of the 
ep referred to, carefully prepared statistics were given, The obstacles which 

d impeded the progress of the movement, both with English and natives, were 
also explained, and it was stated to have gained steadily in strength and favor, and 
to lave obtained the approval and support of many who at first opposed it most 
strongly ; it was now spreading even in Southern India, where, until quite recently, 
the subject had not been at all agitated. A large number of works, in many dialects, 
had been published in Roman characters, and ‘their use was rapidly centng, 


The sessions of the Society were resumed on Thursday morning, and 
continued through the day, with an hour’s intermission at noon. The 
following additional communications were presented : 

4. On the Ethnology of the Tribes of Southern Africa, by Rev. Lewis 
Grout, lately Missionary at Umsunduzi, Port Natal. 


Mr. Grout had brought with him to the meeting the manuscript of a work on 
Southern Africa, in which were embodied the fruits of his observation and study 
during his residence of fifteen years in that country, and of which the publication 
may be looked for as soon as the times allow. He read from it, by request, one or two 
chapters, which treated of the ethnology of the country, and especially of the origin 
and affinities of the family to which the Zulu tribes belong, or the Zingian family, as 
he preferred to call it. He said that Dr. Bleek’s recent investigations had convinced 
him that there was a genetic connection between the Coptic or Egyptian race on 
the north, and the Hottentots of the south, and he supposed that a portion of the 
North-African people had been detached from the rest by the intrusion of other 
races, and driven forward from point to point until it had reached its present south- 
ern position. 

Questions from some of the members present drew out from Mr. Grout farther 
information respecting the Zulus. 


5. The Teachings of the Vedic Pratigakhyas with respect to the The- 
ory of Accent, and the Pronunciation of Groups of Consonants, by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


These two subjects, Prof. Whitney said, he had had occasion recently to work out 
more fully than any one, to his knowledge. had hitherto done, in the notes to the 
Atharva-Veda Pratigikhya, now on the eve of appearing in the Society’s Journal ; 
and they were brought forward as fairly illustrating the character of the ancient 
Hindu phonetic science—the most ancient which the history of philology has to show, 
and superior to any, except the latest European, both in the nicety of its observa- 
tion and the subtlety of its distinctions; illustrating, also, the tendency which it 
exhibited to over-refinement, and to exaggeration of subordinate, accidental, or 
doubtful elements of articulation, which converted it, in no small degree, into a 
prescriptive instead of a descriptive science. 

A discussion of some length, in which many of the members present took part, 
followed, with respect to the modes of reading or reciting written and memorized 
texts practised among Eastern nations, and among the ancient Greeks; as also 
respecting the character of the Sanskrit as a language reduced to its present form 
by long and rigid grammatical culture, and as wanting the naturalness and freedom 
of a proper vernacular, 


6. An Account of Dillmann’s Ethiopic Grammar, with some Remarks 
respecting the Ancient Ethiopic Language, by Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., 
of Princeton. 


Prof. Green began with an account of what had been done in Europe for the elu- 
cidation of the ancient Semitic dialect known as the Geéz or Ethiopic; it was, in 
his opinion, much less than the importance and interest of the subject called for 
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neither grammar nor dictionary having a red since the imperfect, though v 
creditable, works of Ludolf ( ens ‘AD. 1700). He passed to aden tio of the 
Ethiopic labors of Prof. Dillmann, of Kiel, who had begun a critical edition of the 
Ethiopic version of the Bible, had prepared a grammar, and had just now published 
the first half of a large and comprehensive lexicon of the language. He then took 
up more particularly an examination of the grammar. By way of introduction, he 
discussed at some length the question whether the profoundly theoretical method, 
adopted by Ewald and his pupil Dillmann, of setting forth grammatical material, or 
the more empirical one usually followed by other grammarians, was to be preferred ; 
and he came to the conclusion that while the former had its advantages, and pre- 
sented the facts of a language in a form which a scholar deeply versed in it would 
seek to give them in his own mind, the other had such a great and obvious practi- 
cal superiority as a help to the student that it must be allowed to be decidedly the 
better of the two, After an account of the work, to which he awarded high praise 
as a complete and trustworthy manual of the language, he went on to give, as de- 
rived from it,a characterization of the language itself. Its relation to the other 
Semitic dialects, and especially to the Arabic, which was shown to be its next of 
kin, although not its parent, was set forth and illustrated. Finally, the striking pe- 
culiarities of its alphabet, as compared with those of the Semitic languages in gen- 
eral, in respect to the form of the letters, their arrangement, the direction of writing, 
the mode of designation of the vowels, ete., were described, and the different theories 
which had been formed to account for them were stated and criticized. 

7. Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Scenery of the Turkish 
Empire, by Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, Missionary in Turkey. 

This communication consisted of a series of extracts from a work which Mr. Van 
Lennep, after a residence of about twenty years in the East, had been preparing 
during his vacation and temporary sojourn in this country for the benefit of his 
health, with the intention of bringing as vividly as possible before the eyes and 
minds of the Occidentals the characteristic features of Oriental life and character, 
both in general, and as distinctively belonging to the different nationalities collected 
under the sceptre of the Sultan. The work is now publishing by subscription. It 
is to be illustrated by elegant colored lithographs of large size, of which a specimen 
was shown to the members present. The passages read related to a variety of 
subjects, and illustrated the manners and customs of the different classes of the 
Turkish population. The last extract characterized the Oriental music, and described 
a contest in improvisation between a local and a wandering poet and singer which 
Mr. Van Lennep had witnessed. 

8. Translations of Bulgarian Popular Poetry, by Prof. E. Riggs, D.D., 
of Constantinople: read by Prof. Hadley, of New Haven. 


The songs of which Dr. Riggs had sent translations were selected from a collec- 
tion of more than six hundred pieces, all professedly taken from the mouths of illit- 
erate common people, and forming a volume of nearly 600 octavo pages, one of the 
largest yet printed in the Bulgarian language.* The versions were stated to be 
made as literal as possible, and in the metre of the original. The pieces were 
entitled Ivan Popoff and the Fairy, Anna the Cuckoo, and King Ivan Shishman. 
The translator called attention to the style of the two former, as very strikingly 
resembling that of Mr. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, in respect to the measure, 
the absence of rhyme, the repetition of words from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next, and of whole lines in a question and its answer, a promise and 
the story of its fulfillment, and the like. This style Dr. Riggs declares to be the 
one most employed in the volume. Other measures, with lines of from five to sev- 
enteen syllables, are also found. The themes are various: some are heroic, some 
erotic; some exhibit religious legends, or fables of the doings of fairies and dragons, 
or stories of the contests of saints with monsters inhabiting pools or fountains. The 
whole presents an interesting picture of the traditions and fancies prevailing among 


the mass of the Bulgarian people. 


* Bulgarski Narodni Pesni, etc.: i.e, Bulgarian Popular Songs, collected by 
Demetrius and Constantine Miladinov. Agram: 1861. 
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9. On New English Words, by Mr. F. P. Brewer, of New Haven. 


Mr. Brewer had collected from various sources a considerable number of words 
which had begun the — to gain an acknowledged place in the vocabulary of 
the English language, and he presented them as illustrating the ways in which a 
language enriches itself by increase of material, | parmme out the analogies accord- 
ing to which the new formations were made, and indicating their probable fate. 

He also added a brief exposition of the figure conveyed in Hebrews vi. 20 by the . 
use of the word mpodpouos. proposing a new interpretation of the latter, as meaning 
one sent forward from the bow of a ship with an anchor to plant out in front of it, 
for its greater security. He sought support for this interpretation in other passa- 
ges, culled from the New Testament as well as from the classic Greek literature. 


10. On the Relation of the Semitic to the Indo-European Languages, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Canajoharie, N. Y.: read by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


This paper set forth its author’s reasons for holding, as be did, the close relation- 
ship of the Semitic and Indo-European idioms, It presented a somewhat detailed 
comparison and identification of their elements and forms, followed out through 
every department of the grammar. 


11. On the Views of Biot and Weber respecting the Origin of the 
Hindu and Chinese Asterisms, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney began with referring to a series of articles, respecting the transla- 
tion etc. of the Siarya-Siddhanta which had appeared in the sixth volume of the 
Society’s Journal, furnished to the Journal des Savants, 1860, by the venerable M. 
Biot, since deceased, and availed himself of the opportunity to offer some explana- 
tions and reclamations in answer to unfavorable criticisms made upon certain points 
in the work in the course of this generally favorable notice of it. He then went on 
to introduce the proper subject of his paper, by citing a paragraph from Biot’s arti- 
cles, in which the latter accuses the Indianists of the present day of shutting their 
eyes, partly in ignorance and partly in prejudice, to his demonstration of the Chinese 
origin of the Hindu asterisms. This led to an account of the discussion of this 
subject, first opened by Biot in 1840, and since renewed by him at various times, 
especially against Weber, who held the contrary opinion; and also, to an energetic 
disclaimer on the part of the translators of the Sarya-Siddhanta, and an earnest 
protest in behalf of their fellow Indianists, against such injurious imputations, The 
recent restatement and defence made by the French savant of his views upon the 
matter in hand was submitted to examination. Its only new feature and strongest 
point, the division of the Hindu nakshatra system inte two forms, an ancient and a 
modern one, was claimed to be merely subjective, to exist in M. Biot’s apprehension 
and classification of the facts bearing upon its history, but to be unfounded in the 
facts themselves, as properly interpreted and connected. Especially, the assumption 
made by Biot and Weber, that the nakshatras, considered as divisions of the eclip- 
tic, were ever measured from the circle of declination of one star of the sevrics to 
that of another, was objected to as arbitrary and unsupported, and its refutation 
was attempted. The conclusion which the writer had earlier arrived at, and had 
expressed in the notes to the Sdrya-Siddhanta, was reiterated and urged anew: that 
the only effective part of M. Biot’s argument for the Chinese origin of the naksha- 
tras lay in his history of the Chinese astronomy: while the considerations with 
which Weber has assailed the documentary part of his historical argument, and the 
objections to which its scientific part was also shown to be open, so far weakened 
its furce that it could not be regarded as at all conclusive ; and the Chinese origin of 
the system must be pronounced at present unproved. The writer then passed to 
consider the opposing view of Weber, who holds that, while the Hindu system was 
itself of foreign origin, and probably derived from Chaldea, it was nevertheless the 
direct parent of the Arab and Chinese, and of all the other known forms of the 
same original. The @ priori improbability of this view was first pointed out. It 
was claimed that the appearance of the fully developed system in China, even as 
reduced to its latest possible date by Weber himself, was too early for the admis- 
sion of a direct influence of India on China, the other indications relied on to support 
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this being of more than doubtful value. The evidence of the derivation of the 
Arab system from the Hindu was pronounced unsatisfactory, the historically known 
influence of the Hindu on the Arab science being of a date at which we know 
the nakshatras in detail, as notably different from the mandzil. Weber's chief 
argument, that the Hindu system had been a shifting and changing one, and 
that the others represented one of its latest forms, was discussed in detail. It 
was shown to be underlaid throughout by the assumption already refuted, that 
the arcs of the zodiac were originally measured from star to star of the series: if 
this fell away, a great part of the ground of plausibility of the argument and its 
proofs fell also. The detailed evidences of the varying nature of the nakshatra 
series were carefully criticised, and condemned as small in amount and weak in 
character: many of the circumstances brought up as indications of change were, 
rightly interpreted, either indications of stability, or readily explainable on the su 
a of stability; and the whole residue amounted to less than was derivable 
rom a simple comparison of the nakshatras with the mandzil and sieu. The 
strongest point in the argument was the number of the stars or groups in the extra- 
Indian systems, being 28, while the earlier traceable and generally accepted Indian 
number was 27, and the system admitted of being looked upon as expanded from 
27 to 28. But it was argued against this that the priority of appearance of the 
27-series was too slight to furnish unequivocal evidence of __ of origin, and 
that the parallelism in use of the two systems afforded ground for a different expla- 
nation, which was favored by the general probabilities of the case. The writer was 
of opinion, then, that Weber's essay, while it was an admirable monument of the 
learning, industry, and acuteness of its author, and the most valuable contribu- 
tion yet made to the history of the naksh«tras, furnishing the greatly needed 
material for an understanding of their earliest traceable character and use, yet failed 
to establish the historical thesis which it was, in part, framed and intended to sup- 
rt. He inclined still to cling to his former opinion, that neither China nor India 
received the system of asterisms direct from the other: it had most probably 
spread to both countries from a centrally situated original. 
The length of Prof. Whitney’s paper, and the lack of time, necessitated the pre- 
sentation of the greater part of it in the form of a résumé and abstract. 


The time of separation having arrived, it was announced that the next 
meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 
20th, 1863, and that Prof. Beck of Cambridge, and the Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries, had been appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for it; a vote of thanks was passed to the College of New Jersey 
for the use of its Library, kindly furnished as the place for holding the 
sessions just brought to a close; and the Society adjourned. 
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May, 1861—Ocroser, 1862. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


oy of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. viii, Part 1. Boston: 
861. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. v, pp. 1-812. 
Boston: 1861. 8vo. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. . .. Worcester, Oct. 21, 1861;.... 
Boston, Apr. 30, 1862. Boston: 1861-2. 8vo. 


From the Secretaries of the Am. Board of Comm. for Foreign Missions. 


Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Fourth Edition. Boston: 1861. 8vo. 

Seven a concerning the missions and operations of the A. B.C. F. M., viz. 
Historical Sketch of the Missions in European Turkey, Asia Minor, and Armenia. 
—Historical Sketch of the Mission to the Nestorians, by J. Perkins, D.D., and of 
the Assyria Mission, by Rev. Thos. Lawrie——Historical Sketch of the Syria Mis- 
sion, by Rev. Thos. Lawrie.—Maps of Missions.—Letter to the Rev. Robert 8. 
Candlish, D.D., by R. Anderson, D.D.—The A. B. C. F. M., by A. P. Peabody.— 
The American Board and its Reviewers. Boston and New York: 1861-62. 8vo. 

Annual Report of the A. B.C. F. M. 1861. Boston: 1861. 8vo. 

Rules for the Orthography of Arabic and Turkish Words in Roman Letters. 
Adopted by the Syrian Mission of the A. B.C. F. M., April, 1838. Reprinted 
with slight modifications, 1860. 18mo. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. viii, pp. 277-408; Vol. ix 
pp. 1-52. Philadelphia: 1862. 8vo. 
From the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1858, No. 5. 1859, No. 5. 1860, Nos. 
1-4. 1861, No.1. Calcutta. 8vo. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 


Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xxvii, xxviii. Batavia: 1860. 4to. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde.... Deel vii-x. Batavia: 

1858-61. 8vo, 


From Rev. K. M. Banerjea, of Calcutta. 


Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, comprising the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Ve- 
dant ; to which is added a Discussion of the Authority of the Vedas. By Rev. 
K. M. Banerjea, cte. London and Edinburgh: 1861. 8vo. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 


Monatsberichte der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Aus dem 
Jahre 1860. Berlin: 1861. 8vo. 

Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der K6n. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Aus 

dem Jahre 1860. Berlin: 1861. 4to. 
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From Prof. Otto Béhtlingk, of St. Petersburg. 
Bemerkungen zu Benfey’s Uebersetzung des Pank’atantra, von Otto Boehtlingk. 
pp. 204-279 of Tome iv of Mél. As. ... de Ac. Imp. ... de St. Pétersbourg.] 
t. Petersburg: 1861. 8vo. 


From Professors Béhtlingk and Roth. 
Sanskrit Wérterbuch, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk und Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 19-21. 
St. Petersburg: 1860-61. 4to. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. xxi, Vol. v1. 
Bombay : 1862. 8vo. 


From Hon. C. W. Bradley, of Ningpo.* : 


The Mesnevi Hesht Gulzar, and the Shah-Nameh in Hindustani. roy. 8vo. litho- 
aphed, 

The asukht Amanut, etc. roy. 8vo. lithographed. 

The Sihr-i-Mahfil, ete. 

The Divan Mir Yar Ali, ete. 

Meddelelser angaaende Evangeliets Udbredelse i China, 1855-57. Copenhagen. 8vo. 

Travels into Bokhara.... By Capt. Sir Alexander Burnes etc. New Edition. Lon- 
don: 1839. 3 vols. 16mo. 


From Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 
Die Lieder des Hafis, ... , herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. iii. 3, 4. Leip- 


zig: 1861. roy. Svo. 
sae der Indischen Mihrchen-Sammlung des Somadeva. Buch vii, ch, 35-43. 
Leipzig: 1861. 8vo. 


From John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople. 


Majma’ah Fundn, athar Jam’iah "Ilmiyah ’Uthmaniyah, i.e. Diverse Brai of 
Knowledge Combined, by way of a Summary of Ottoman Learning. Nos. 4, 2, 
for Muharram and Safar, A. H. 1279. A monthly periodical, published at Con- 
stantinople. 

Taswir Afkar, i. e. Actualization of Ideas, Nos, 18, 19, 20,21. Aug. A. H. 1279. 
An Ottoman gazette. 


From Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York. 


The New Testament .... translated into the Asamese Langnage .... By Nathan 
Brown .... Third Edition. Sibsagor, Asam: 1850. roy. 8vo. 


From Charles Bruce, Esq. 


Die Geschichte von Nala. Versuch einer Herstellung des Textes von Charles Bruce. 
St. Petersburg: 1862. 8vo. 


From Rev, Ebenezer Burgess, of Lanesville, Mass. 
Devanagari manuscript of the Cakalya-Sanhita, a Sanskrit astronomical work; 
modern copy. sm. -+to size. European paper and form. 


From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania. 


Karlamagnus Saga ok Kappa hans .... Udgivet af C. R. Unger. IL Christiania: 
1860. 8vo. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Stiftelse, fremstillet ....af M. J. 
Monrad. Christiania: 1861. 8vo. 

Three University programmes, on scientific subjects, viz. H. Mohn. Om Kometban- 
ernes Indbyrdes Beliggenbed.—Michael Sars. Om Siphodentalium Vitreum.— 
C. M. Guldberg. Om Cirklersberéring. Christiania: 1861. 4to, 


* These are in part accidental omissions from last year’s list. 
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From J. G. Cogswell, LL.D., of New York. 


Catalogue or Alphabetical Index of the Astor Library. In Two Parts. Part I. 
Authors and Books. 4 vols. roy. 8vo. New York: 1860. 


From Rev. Prof. G. B. Day, of Walnut Hill, O. 


De Munten der Engelschen voor den Oost-Indischen Archipel, beschreven door H.C. 
Millies, Amsterdam: 1852. 8vo, 

Notice sur les Nouvelles Monnaies pour les Colonies Orientales Néerlandaises, par 
H.C. Millies. Bruxelles: 1858. 8vo. 

Proeve eener Makassaarsche Vertaling des Korans, door B. F. Matthes. Batavia. 8vo. 


From Dr. M. R. Delany. 


Official Report of the Niger Exploring Party. By M.R. Delany. New York: 
1861. 8vo. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der Deutsthen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. xv. 2-4; xvi. 1-8. Leip- 
zig: 1861-2. 8vo. 

Indische Studien .... herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber. v. 1-3; vi. Berlin: 
1861. 8vo. 

Die Krone der Lebensheschrcibungen, enthaltend die Classen der Hanefiten, von 
Zeid-ad-din Kasim Ibn Kutlibuga .... herausgegeben .... von Gustav Fliigel, 
ete, [ii. 3 of Abhandl. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.] Leipzig: 1862. 8vo. 


From Rev. William Goodell, D.D., of Constantinople, 


A sheet, 30 by 22 inches, containing waste specimens, in black and red ink, 
of twelve different styles of writing used by the Turks. 


From 8. Hastings Grant, Esq., of New York. 
The New Testament in Ancient Syriac, in the Nestorian character. London: 1829. 


sm. 4to. 
From Prof. W. Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

A ates of the Hebrew Language. By William Henry Green, ete. New York: 
1861. 8vo. 

From Prof. Johannes von Gumpach, of Munich. 

Der Prophet Habakuk, Nach dem .... Hebraischen Text auf’s neue iibersetzt, ein- 
geleitet, und erklart von Johannes von Gumpach. Miinchen: 1860, 8vo. 

From Prof. 8. Stehman Haldeman, of Columbia, Pa. 
Analytical Orthography: an Investigation of the Sounds of the Voice, and their 
Alphabetic Notation .... By S.S, Haldeman, ete. Philadelphia: 1860. 4to. 
From Mrs. Dr. J. C. Hepburn, of Japan. 
A Japanese primer and phrase-book. 
From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Four essays, ye A. Holmboe, on philosophical and archeological subjects, viz : 
Om og Es, etal og Steen som Amulet :—Om Hedenske Korsmonumenter:—Om 
Helleristninger :—Om Krodo, en Sachsisk Afgud. Christiania: 1861. 8vo, 

From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel. VII. Aus dem Jahre 1860. Kiel: 1861. 4to. 
From Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung. x. 4-6; xi. 1-5. Berlin: 1861-62. 
8vo. 

Beitriige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung. iii. 2. Berlin: 1862. 8vo. 

From Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 
Indische Alterthumskunde. Von Chr. Lassen, etc. iv. 1,2. Leipzig: 1861. 8vo. 
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From M. Léon de Rosny, of Paris, 


Revue Orientale et Américaine, etc. N’ros, 25, 26, 28-32. Paris: 1860-61. 8vo, 
La Civilization Japonaise .... par L. Léon de Rosny. Paris: 1861. 8vo. 


From John Lockwood, Esq., of Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Akademische Voorlezingen over .... Grammatische Vergelijking .... door H. A. 
Hamaker, ete. Leyden: 1835, 8vo.: also, a manuscript translation of the same 
into English, by Mr. Lockwood. 


From Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of Shanghai. 


A Japanese edition of the Chinese Four Books, with the commentary of Chu-hi. In 
eight parts, roy. 8vo size, 

Japanese maps of Yedo and Nagasaki, colored, mounted on rollers, 

A Chinese Chart of Ethics: also, a manuscript translation of the same. 


From Rev, H. B. Morgan and Rev. A, T. Pratt, M.D., of Syria. 
Cogswell’s Theological Class Book, in Armeno-Turkish. Smyrna: 1861. 18mo. 


From Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., of Lodiana, N. W. India. 


Original Papers illustrating the History of the Application of the Reman Alphabet 
to the Languages of India, Edited by Monier Williams, ete. London: 1859. 8vo., 

Our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, in English;....in Tamil; ....in Ma- 
laydlam;....in Kanarese;.... and in Telugu; in the Anglo-Indian Character, 
with a Vocabulary, Minute Grammatical Praxis, and Inflexional Tables; by the 
Rev. G. U. Pope, ete. Madras: 1860, 8vo. 


From the Society for American and Oriental Ethnography, of Paris. 


Annuaire de la Société d’Ethnographie Américaine et Orientale. 2me Année. Paris: 
1861. 12mo. 


From the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
A Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Vols. i and ii, bound in one. 1835. Vol. iii. 1856. 8vo, 
Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Loganian Library .... Philadelphia: 1837. 


8vo. 
From Prof. A. F. Pott, of Halle. 
Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen .... 
von Aug. Fried. Pott, ete. ii. 1, Wurzeln, Einleitung. Lemgo und Detmold: 
1861. 8vo. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. xviii, 2; xix. 1, 
2. London: 1861. 8vo. 
From the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 
Séance Annuelle de 1860 de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. Copenha- 
gen: 1860. 8vo. 
From Mons, C. de Sabir, of Paris. 
Le Fleuve Amoir: Histoire, Géographie, Ethnographie, par C. de Sabir,etc. Paris: 


1861. 4to. 
Le Pays des Sept Riviéres et la Contrée Transilienne, par C. de Sabir, etc. Paris: 


1862. 8yo. 
From Rev, L. Stilson, of Nunda, N. Y. 
Kemee Spelling-Book, or an Alphabetic Arrangement of the Syllables of the Ke- 
mee Language. By L. Stilson. Maulmain: 1848. 4to. 
Easy Reading Lessons in the Kemee Language .... by L. Stilson. 2d edition, re- 
vised. To which is added a Brief Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By H. E. 
Knapp. Maulmain: 1850. 12mo. 


From Dr. Leonard Tafel and Prof. R. L. Tafel, of Philadelphia and St, Louis. 


Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonard Tafel, etc., and Prof. 
Rudolph L. Tafel, ete. Philadelphia: 1860, 12mo, 


A Review of some Points in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. By the same. Ando- 
ver: 1861. 8vo. 


Semitic Comparative Philology. A Review of the Hebrew Grammars of Gesenius 
and Ewald. By the same. Andover: 1862. 8vo. 


Investigations into the Laws of English Orthography and Pronunciation. By Prof. 
R. L. Tafel, etc. Vol. i, No. 1. New York: 1860. 8vo. 
From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Results of Meteorological Observations, made .... 1854 to 1859. Vol. i. Washing- 
ton: 1861. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. i-iv. Washington: 1862. 8vo. 
From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 


Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. ii. 4-8; iii; iv. 


1,2. St. Petersburg: 1860-61. 4to. 
Mémoires de l’'Académie Impériale, ete. iii, 2-12. St. Petersburg: 1860-61. 4to. 
From the Imperial Archeological Institute of St. Petersburg. 


Bulletin of the Oriental Section of the Imp. Arch. Institute. i. 1-5. St. Petersburg: 
1858-60. 8vo. [Russian.] 


Memoirs of the same. Vols. vi, vii. St. Petersburg: 1858-61. 8vo. [Russian.] 
From Rev. EB. W. Syle, of Shanghai. 


A Japanese work illustrating the culture of plants in pots: pictures, with explana- 
nations, 2 parts. roy. 8vo size. 


A book of colored pictures, illustrating scenes in Japanese life. 8vo size. 
From Mrs. W. W. Turner, of Washington. 
Prof. W. W. Turner's fac-similes of the inscriptions on the royal sarcophagus of 
Sidon: mounted on rollers, 
From the Imperial-Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. 


Mittheilungen d-r Kaiserlich-Kéniglichen Geographischen Gesellschaft. iv. Vienna: 
1860. 8vo. 


From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 


Die Vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra (Mondstationen). Von A. Weber. 
Erster Theil. Historische Einleitung. 1860.—Zweiter Theil. 1862. [From the 
Abh. d. Kén. Ak. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1860-61.] Berlin. 4to. 


From Dr. M. C. White, of New Haven. 


A Chinese Tonic Dictionary, containing about 50,000 characters (the first 9 pages 
wanting). 12 parts, 8vo size. 


From Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of London. 
Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. No. xxvii. Oct. 1861. 8vo. 
VOL, I 
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Ezra ABpor, 
Prof. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 
Rey. Davip O. ALLEN, 
F. ALLEN, 

Pres. MARTIN B. ANDERSON, 
Rey. Rurus ANDERSON, 
Rey. GEorGE B. Bacon, 
Prof. Henry M. Barrp, 
Prof. EiisHa BALLANTINE, 
Prof. P. Barrows, 
Joun R. BARTLETT, 

Prof. CHARLES BECK, 

Rey. Hiram 
Rey. GEorGE W. BLAGDEN, 
Prof. James J. BLAISDELL, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 

Fisk P. BREWER, 

Rev. CHARLES H. BrigHuam, 
Rev. NaTHAN Brown, 

Prof. SAMUEL G. Brown, 
C. Bryant, 

Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS, 
Rey. STEPHEN BusH, 
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ERRATA. 


p- 9, 1. 16—for read 

p. 16, 1. 11—for net walt to be ontreated vend not turn the back on them. 

p- 18, 1. 38—for at an read as an. 

p- 20, 1. 22—for matronymic read metronymic. 

p- 21, 4—for Kértikeya read Kéarttikeya. 

p- 22, 1. 34— do. do. 

p. 26, 1. 16—the plate has farare-. 

p. 82, 1. 17—for read 

p. 61, 18—for ‘at-Tarmidhi read ‘at-Tarmidhi’s. 

p. 72, lL. 5—for Xic read rae, 
“ 1, 34—for ‘Abdallah read ‘Abdallah. 

p. 88, 1. 3 from below—for read 
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